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Letters  That  Land  Order, 


LTERE  is  a  book  brim  full  of 
money-making  suggestions. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  life¬ 
time  has  been  devoted  to  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  successful  business  letters. 

He  shows  you  in  this  work  what 
to  write,  how  to  write  and  when 
to  write. 


BUSINESS 

Including  all  rights,  title  and  interest  in  the  Book-Keeper 


A  IV o  rd  as  to  the  New  Size 

YXJITH  this  number  BUSINESS  comes  to  its  readers  in  a  new  form  and  a  new  dress.  It  will  appear 
'  '  hereafter  as  a  “fiat”  publication  with  a  large  type  page,  as  in  this  issue. 

This  change  has  not  been  made  without  careful  consideration  for  the  interests  of  our  friends  and  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  represents  but  another  step  in  the  process  of  development  through  which  the  Magazine  has 
been  passing  during  the  past  two  years. 

The  larger-size  magazine  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  generally  as  a  more  convenient  form  than  the 
old  style.  It  lies  open  more  readily,  provides  a  page  that  is  better  adapted  to  type  display  and  is  both 
easier  to  read  and  to  refer  to.  Particularly  in  regard  to  illustrations,  the  new  size  magazine  possesses  many 
advantages.  Charts  and  diagrams  are  an  important  feature  of  a  semi-technical  publication,  such  as 
BUSINESS,  and  in  the  smaller  size  it  is  not  always  possible  to  present  them  effectively.  The  additional 
space  afforded  among  the  advertising  pages,  moreover,  permits  a  greater  variety  of  articles  and  allows  the 
Editors  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  departments,  which  are  among  the  best-liked  features  of  the  Magazine. 

These,  in  the  main,  are  the  reasons  that  have  led  the  publishers  to  make  this  change.  We  believe 
that  they  will  commend  themselves  to  our  readers,  and,  as  final  justification  of  this  step,  we  submit  this 
issue. 

In  its  new  form  BUSINESS  will  be,  more  than  ever,  a  Magazine  of  definite  dollars-and-cents  value  to 
those  who  read  it.  To  the  man  who  is  really  interested  in  his  work  it  will  carry,  no  less  than  heretofore, 
a  message  of  interest  and  inspiration  that  will  increase  his  usefulness,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  employer . 

If  you,  as  an  individual,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  this  magazine,  if  you  wish  to  have  a  part 
in  promoting  the  general  cause  of  business  efficiency,  tell  your  friends  about  the  big,  new-size  BUSINESS. 
It  will  be  a  service  both  to  them  and  to  the  publishers. 


Contents  of  July  Number 


WHAT  I  LEARNED  WHEN  I  STARTED  IN  BUSINESS.. By  John  Ransom 


PUTTING  IT  UP  TO  THE  MAN . By  Glenn  C.  Webster . 

WHEN  AN  ASSET  IS  NOT  AN  ASSET . • . By  Cromwell  Childe . 

CUTTING  OUT  WASTE  EFFORT  IN  THE  OFFICE . By  Wesley  A.  Stanger . 

WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  DUST . 

GETTING  THE  MEN  TO  SELL  MORE  GOODS . By  William  W.  Loomis.... 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  YOUR  “PAPER” . .....By  Frank  J.  Arkins . ... 

A  2-DESK  OFFICE  PLAN  THAT  WORKS  WELL . 

MEN  IN  THE  HARNESS . 

ROUTING  AN  ORDER  THROUGH  THE  FACTORY . By  C.  L.  Herrick . 

GETTING  AT  REAL  MACHINE-EFFICIENCY . By  James  Cooke  Mills . 

IN  OTHER  MEN’S  FACTORIES . 

A  SYSTEM  THAT  SIMPLIFIES  ROUTINE . By  C.  W.  Buggy . 
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It  is  not  builded  upon  theory  but 
the  practical  experience  of  years 
condensed  and  brought  down  to 
tangible  form  for  your  profit. 


It  shows  you  where  the  great  fault 


SENT 

•W..,. _  _  a 

FREE 


lies  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  letter  and 
tells  you  how  to 
guard  against  it 
in  the  future. 


It  will  teach  you  how  to  influence  the 
buyer ;  make  him  see  your  proposition  in 
the  best  possible  light. 

It  makes  your  letters  “waste-paper  bas¬ 
ket”  proof. 

SHOWS  HOW 


To  get  inquiries 
To  make  sales 
To  handle  complaints 
To  influence  doubtful  ac¬ 
counts 

To  make  collections 
To  establish  trade 
o  make  your  letters  valu¬ 
able 


To  secure  cash  with  order 
To  clinch  arguments 
To  satisfy  customers 
To  regain  old  customers 
To  avoid  complaints 
To  follow  prospects 
To  help  your  salesmen 
To  win  confidence 
And  finally  to  MAKE  MONEY 


\s  a  special  introductory  offer  we  will  give 
ivery  new  subscriber  to  BUSINESS  a 
:opy  of  “Letters  That  Land  Orders,” 

?REE.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which 

you  can  secure  a 
copy  of  this  book. 
It  is  not  for  sale. 


Use  the 
Coupon 
below 


Business 
Man’s  Pub¬ 
lishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 
Detroit,  Michigan 


Canada,  $1.50 
Foreign,  $2.00 

State  whether  new 
or  renewal 


You  may  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  “Letters  That  Land 
Orders”  and  enter  my  name  to  receive  BUSINESS  for 
eight  months. 

I  enclose  herewith  $1.00  to  pay  for  same. 

It  is  understood  that  if  both  the  book  and  magazine  do 
not  prove  satisfactory  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Name  . . 
Address 


City  and  State 
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Filing  Cabinet  occupies 
certain  floor  space  and 
an  equal  amount  must  be  reserved  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  user  when  consulting  it. 

Baker- Vawter  Steel  Filing  Sections  save  space  over  others,  besides 
having  25%  to  40%  greater  capacity  than  any  other  Standard 
Metal  File.  We  make  the 

Only  5  Drawer  Correspondence  and  6  Drawer 

Invoice  Steel  Filing  Sections 

Think  what  this  means — For  example,  if  you  need  40  drawers  for  your  correspondence,  8  of 
our  sections  would  be  sufficient  as  against  at  least  10  of  any  other  make.  Our  net  filing  space  is  24 
inches  per  Drawer  exclusive  of  our  remarkable  “Follower  Block”  which  keeps  papers  upright  and 
orderly. 

You  Save  Floor  Space  and  Gain  Filing  Capacity 

Our  40  drawers  would  save  you  from  7  to  12  square  feet  of  floor  space  as  against  other  Steel 
Files,  and  much  more  if  contrasted  with  the  bulkier  wooden  ones.  We  present  the 

Most  Complete  Line  of  “Ready-to-Ship”  Steel  Filing  Sections  Made 

Any  number  of  varieties  to  choose  from.  They  will  last  for  many  years.  Drawers  never  swell 
or  stick,  but  always  run  smoothly.  Built  on  a  new  principle.  The  most  attractive  Steel  Fire-Retarding  Filing  Sections 
made.  Ask  for  information. 

BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 
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W oolworth’s  Own  Story 

TN  THIS  issue  appears  one  of  the  most  important  articles  that  has  been  published 
-*•  in  any  business  magazine.  It  is  the  account  of  the  up-building  of  the  five-and  ten- 
cent  business,  told  at  first  hand  by  F.  W.  Woolworth,  the  dominating  figure  in  it. 

In  this  article  Mr.  Woolworth  tells  frankly,  and  in  much  detail,  the  story  of  his  own 
career,  which  is  practically  that  of  the  five-and  ten-cent  industry.  He  tells  of  his  early 
struggle  to  gain  a  foothold,  of  the  establishment  of  his  first  store,  of  his  belief  in  the  one- 
price  idea  in  spite  of  failure  and  discouragement,  in  good  times  and  bad,  while  faint¬ 
hearted  partners  came  and  went,  and  finally  of  the  growth  of  his  enterprise  until  it  had 
reached  a  point  where  it  included  600  stores  and  required  a  $65,000,000  corporation  to 
conduct  its  affairs.  Mr.  Woolworth  is  the  president  of  this  great  corporation  and  the 
methods  that  have  marked  the  development  of  his  own  business  will  be  followed  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  management  of  the  larger  concern.  Just  what  these  methods  are  and  how 
he  has  impressed  them  upon  his  employes,  are  described  in  this  article  and  another  which 
will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of  Business. 

Contents  of  August  Number 

FROM  ONE  STORE  TO  SIX  HUNDRED 

An  account  of  the  five-and-ten-cent  business — its  growth  and  up-building 

MAKING  MEN  EARN  MORE 
THE  NEW  REVOLT  OF  LABOR 
FITTING  THE  ARGUMENT  TO  THE  MAN 
THE  BUSINESS  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

As  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Woolworth  Building:  Photos 
TRAINING  THE  BOY  TO  BE  A  BETTER  WORKMAN 
CREATING  TRAFFIC  FOR  THE  RAILROAD 
HOW  TO  FIGURE  FREIGHT  RATES 

Points  that  every  shipper  should  bear  in  mind 
IN  OTHER  MEN’S  FACTORIES 

A  department  of  ideas  and  methods  that  add  to  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ACCOUNTING 
As  applied  to  customer’s  records 
WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Practical  methods  for  improving  business  routine 
AVERAGE  VS.  ACTUAL  COSTS 
ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  CARD  LEDGER 
C.  P.  A.  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Below  are  books  that  will  make  or  save  you 
money — each  by  an  expert — each  tested  by 
experience — each  covered  by  our  money- 
back  guarantee. 

Just  check  the  book  that  interests  you, 
write  your  name  on  this  coupon  and  mail  it. 
Our  catalog,  describing  these  and  a  hundred 
other  business  books,  will  reach  .you  by  re¬ 
turn  post.  It  takes  but  a  moment,  and  may 
mean  business  success  to  you. 

■^•MailThe  Coupon  NOW-*-'1 

CORPORATE  ORGANIZATION 
CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

— by  Thomas  Conyngton,  of  the  N.  Y.  Bar. 

THE  FAIENCE  OF  ACCOUNTS 
—by  H.  C  Bentley,  C.  P.  A. 

FACTORY  COSTS 
— by  F.  E.  Webner,  C.  P.  A. 

FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE 
— by  Francis  Cooper 

INFLUENCING  MEN  IN  BUSINESS 
— by  Walter  Dill  Scott 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 
NET  WORTH  AND  THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

— by  Herbert  G.  Stockwell 

LEGAL  MANUAL  FOR  REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

— by  Fred  L  Gross 


THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 
ROOMS  30-38.  198  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Government  Positions 


45,837  Appointments  Xr® 


made  to  Civil  Service 
places  during  the  past  year. 
Excellent  opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  weinstruct  by 
mail  thousands  of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  a  large 
share  of  them  receive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $840  to  S 1500 
a  year.  If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 

Announcement,  containing  full  Information  about  all  government  ex¬ 
aminations  and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


“Skillful  Collecting” 

An  interesting  and  instructive  book.  Tells  how 
to  turn  slow  and  bad  accounts  into  cash. 

Send  for  free  copy 

NATIONAL  COLLECTORS  ASSOCIATION 

383  PARK  PLACE  NEWARK,  OHIO 


Salesmen  Wanted 

DO  YOU  WANT  t«^OOD  POSITION  WHERE  YOU  CAN  EARN  H 
FROM  $1,000.00  TO  $5,000.00  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES  7  I 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  positions  now  open.  No  former  I 
experience  as  a  salesman  required  to  get  one  of  them.  If  you  want  I 
to  enter  the  world'*  best  paying  profession  our  Free  Employ-  | 
ment  Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure  a  position  where  you  can  ■ 
earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Salesmanship.  | 
Write  today  for  full  particulars;  list  of  good  openings  and  tes-  I 
timonial  letters  from  hundreds  of  our  students  for  whom  we  have  | 
recently  secured  good  positions  paying  from  $100.00  to  $oUU.UU  a  ■ 
month  and  expenses.  Address  nearest  office.  Dept,  lio 

V  National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 

Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City  8eattle_jfew^Orleans^Toronty 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  writs  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  I  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mall;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  mv  Company  In  your  town; 
start  you  in  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particulars  Free. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVB  REALTY  CO. 

_ _  M  191  Marden  Building 

JL  R.  Harden,  Prect*  Washington,  P.  C. 
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Filing  Cabinet  occupies 
certain  floor  space  and 
an  equal  amount  must  be  reserved  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  user  when  consulting  it. 

Baker- Vawter  Steel  Filing  Sections  save  space  over  others,  besides 
having  25%  to  40%  greater  capacity  than  any  other  Standard 
Metal  File.  We  make  the 

Only  5  Drawer  Correspondence  and  6  Drawer 

Invoice  Steel  Filing  Sections 

9 

Think  what  this  means — For  example,  if  you  need  40  drawers  for  your  correspondence,  8  of 
our  sections  would  be  sufficient  as  against  at  least  10  of  any  other  make.  Our  net  filing  space  is  24 
inches  per  Drawer  exclusive  of  our  remarkable  “Follower  Block”  which  keeps  papers  upright  and 
orderly. 

You  Save  Floor  Space  and  Gain  Filing  Capacity 

Our  40  drawers  would  save  you  from  7  to  12  square  feet  of  floor  space  as  against  other  Steel 
Files,  and  much  more  if  contrasted  with  the  bulkier  wooden  ones.  We  present  the 

Most  Complete  Line  of  ** Ready -to-Ship ”  Steel  Filing  Sections  Made 

Any  number  of  varieties  to  choose  from.  They  will  last  for  many  years.  Drawers  never  swell 
or  stick,  but  always  run  smoothly.  Built  on  a  new  principle.  The  most  attractive  Steel  Fire-Retarding  Filing  Sections 
made.  Ask  for  information. 


BAKER -VAWTER  COMPANY 


HOLYOKE 


BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


CHICAGO 


m 
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Contents  of  September  Number 


THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  INDUSTRIAL  DISEASE 

How  some  manufacturers  have  invoked  the  aid  of  science  to 
safeguard  conditions  of  workers  in  dangerous  trades. 
Illustrated  with  photographs 
FROM  CREDIT  TO  CASH 

How  one  merchant  put  a  losing  business  on  a  paying  basis 
by  cutting  off  charge  accounts. 

Drawings  by  Vincent  Lynch 
CATCHING  THE  JOB-LOT  TRADE 

How  some  concerns  get  rid  of  “Seconds”  and  turn  their 
surplus  stock  into  profit. 

Illustrated  with  photographs 
A  PLEA  FOR  HONESTY  IN  BUSINESS 
WHEN  YOUR  GOODS  GO  OVER  SEAS 

A  series  of  photographs  taken  at  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
a  big  liner — with  some  facts  about  our  merchant  marine. 
HOW  STANDARDIZED  SELLING  OUT  PLAYED 
GUESS-WORK 

Being  an  incident  in  the  career  of  a  master  salesman 
Drawing  by  Howard  Heath 
GREAT  THOUGHTS  ON  WORK 

Selected  from  the  writings  of  Richard  Wightman 
MAKING  FORM  LETTERS  LOOK  PERSONAL 

Little  things,  often  overlooked,  that  help  to  bring  returns 
from  the  mail  up  to  a  paying  point. 

MEN  IN  THE  HARNESS 

A  department  of  fact  and  comment  about  business  men 
who  are  doing  things. 

Illustrated  with  photographs 

KEEPING  SYSTEMATIC  ACCOUNT  OF  SECURITY  DEALS 
How  the  daily  routine  of  handling  stocks  and  bonds  may 
be  brought  to  a  scientific  basis. 

IN  OTHER  MEN’S  FACTORIES 

A  department  of  ideas  and  methods  that  have  been  tried 
out  in  other  plants. 

Illustrated  with  photographs 

A  CARD  LEDGER  SYSTEM  FOR  SAVINGS  BANKS 
SIMPLIFYING  THE  HOTEL  ACCOUNTS 

Loose  leaf  methods  that  enable  the  manager  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  business. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Practical  methods  for  improving  business  routine — shortcuts 
that  save  time  and  effort,  lessen  costs  and  multiply  profits. 

LIGHTNING  ADDITION 

C.  P.  A.  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 
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Private  Secretary 

STENOGRAPHY  has  advanced  thous- 
^  ,  ands  of  young  men  from  hard  work 
to  big  mondy  and  easy;  hours.  Shorthand  puts 
you  into  the  private  office  side  by  side  with  men  of  the 
highest  type  of  efficiency  and  business  ability.  Many 
prominent  railroad  officials,  high-salaried  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  managers  owe  their  success  to  stenography.  No 
occupation  will  put  you  closer  to  your  employer  or  to  chances 
for  advancement.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our  handsome 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  of  the  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ities  offered  those  having  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  how  we  can  teach  you  by  mail  the  world’s 
greatest  system  of 

SHORTHAND 


IN 

18  Lessons 

Used  by  experts  who  hold  world’s  record  for  speed  and 
accuracy.  Amazingly  easy.  Ours  is  the  most  carefully 
worked  out  and  thorough  home-study  course  ever  prepared 
for  stenographers.  We  can  train  you  in  one-half  to  one- 
third  the  time  required  under  old  methods  and  other 
systems.  # 

Geo.  B .  Cortelyou  who  served  as  private  secretary  to  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  was  selected  as  republican  campaign 
manager  and  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Today  he  is 
credited  with  receiving  a  salary  of  $50,000  as  President  of 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York.  President 
Taft  promoted  his  private  secretary  to  a  foreign  ambassa¬ 
dorship. 

Learn  Right  at 
Mome 

No  need  to  give  up  your  present 
job.  Earn  while  you  learn.  Give 
us  your  spare  time  and  we  can 
thoroughly  instruct  you  in  every¬ 
thing  the  expert  stenographer 
should  know — Shorthand,  Type¬ 
writing,  Office  Practice,  Dicta¬ 
tion,  Business  English,  Secretar¬ 
ial  work.  Court  and  General 
Reporting.  FREE  USE  OF 
TYPEWRITER  WITH  EACH 
COURSE.  Personal  instruction 
under  experts  of  highest  rank. 
Every  student  in  a  class  by  him¬ 
self.  Begin  any  time.  No  better 
way  to  learn  than  by  correspon¬ 
dence. 

Demandfor  Expert  Stenographers  Exceeds  Supply 

Make  up  your  mind  today — now,  that  you  will  learn  short¬ 
hand  and  typewri.ing.  You  can  do  it  with  a  very  small 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Surprisingly  low  cost. 
E/..SY  PAYMENTS.  No  other  investment  will  ever  bring 
you  quicker  returns  or  pay  you  such  tremendous  dividends 
in  actual  cash  and  valuable  business  training.  Employment 
bureau  maintained  free  for  our  graduates.  Positions  open 
everywhere.  If  you  earn  less  than  $25  a  week  write  today 
for  greatest  booklet  ever  written  on  Shorthand.  Many 
court  reporters  earn  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  Get 
into  a  fascinating  profession  that  pays  big  money  and  leads 
to  the  high  places.  Don’t  stick  to  a  poorly  paid  job  until 
too  late  to  change.  Booklet  and  all  information  FREE. 
Send  for  particulars  now. 

CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

P.  O.  BOX  119.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Ideal  Height  —  Convenient  for  Everybody 

A.  Correspondence  Filing  Section  with  5  Drawers 

is  a  New  Thing 

You  are  familiar  with  the  4  drawer  kind. 


Baker- Vawter  5  drawer  Corre¬ 
spondence  Sections  are  only  2  to 
4  inches  higher  than  the  average 
wooden  or  metal  correspondence 
files  and  give  at  least  25%  more 
capacity. 

Our  Sections  for  Invoices,  Folded  Documents, 
Cards,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  of  comparatively  in¬ 
creased  capacity. 

Can  you  afford  to  equip  your  office  with  files 
that  occupy  more  floor  space  and  give  less  ca¬ 
pacity? 

Our  assortment  of  stock,  “ready -to-ship” 
Steel  Vertical  Files  is  the  most  varied  and 
complete  in  the  world.  We  can  give  you 
all  the  advantages  of  special  built  to  order 
equipment,  and  save  you  time  and  money 
and  annoyance. 


In  addition  to  that,  you  may  afterward  re¬ 
arrange  your  sections  at  will — the  files  are  easily 
joined  or  separated,  and  one  pair  of  end  panels 
is  sufficient  for  a  combination  of  any  number  of 
files. 

In  the  illustration  above,  we  show  sections 
for  Correspondence,  Invoices  and  Credits,  Cards, 
Cancelled  Checks,  Folded  Documents,  and  Legal 
Papers.  The  Roller  Shelf  Section  on  the  right 
is  equipped  with  a  steel  curtain  which  keeps 
miscellaneous  records  under  cover  when  desired. 
All  drawers  lock. 

BAKER-VAWTER  Sections  are  heavier 
than  others  because  of  their  SUPERIOR 
STEEL.  They  are  Fire -retarding,  Noise¬ 
less,  Handsome,  Extraordinarily  Durable, 
and  have  the  Greatest  Filing  Capacity. 

They  are  always  “rent  savers.” 


BAKER-VAWTER  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH.  HOLYOKE 
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MAKING  OUR  BANKING  SYSTEM  PANIC  PROOF 
The  weak  points  in  our  banking  methods  and  how 
to  remedy  them. 

Drawing  by  C.  B.  Falls 
SYSTEMS  THAT  FAILED 

Plans  that  were  designed  to  stop  the  small  leaks  in 
business,  and  why  they  did  not  do  so. 

IN  1916 

Being  the  inside  facts  in  regard  to  certain  events 
that  came  to  pass  during  a  dark  moment  in 
American  history. 

Drawings  by  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff 
WHERE  THEY  STAND  ON  BUSINESS  ISSUES 

President  Taft,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
on  the  big  questions  that  effect  the  business 
world  in  this  campaign. 

Illustrated  with  photographs 
LITTLE  THINGS  THAT  SPEED  ROUTINE 

Nine  plans  that  save  minutes  in  getting  out  the 
day’s  work. 

GETTING  MORE  WORK  OUT  OF  THE  GIRL  IN 
YOUR  EMPLOY 

Plans  that  increase  output  and  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  office  force. 

Illustrated  with  photographs 
MEN  IN  THE  HARNESS 

A  department  of  fact  and  comment  about  business 
men  who  are  doing  things. 

Illustrated  with  photographs. 

CHECKING  UP  THE  OFFICE  FORCE 

How  a  large  concern  keeps  tab  on  the  time  efficiency 
of  its  employes. 

Illustrated  with  forms 


HON.  GEO.  E.  ROBERTS  181 

MARSHALL  T.  VAN  SLYKE  182 

GEO.  F.  STRATTON  185 
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RICHARD  W.  PROCTOR  191 
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198 

JAMES  COOKE  MILLS  204 


IN  OTHER  MEN’S  FACTORIES  208 

A  department  of  ideas  and  methods  that  have  been 
tried  out  in  other  plants — little  schemes  that 
add  to  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  operation. 

,  Illustrated  with  photographs  and  forms. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  ORGANIZATION  FRANK  M.  ELLIS  212 

A  report  scheme  that  is  easy  to  handle  and  has 
proven  a  great  success. 

Illustrated  with  forms 


WAYS  AND  MEANS  214 

Practical  methods  for  improving  business  routine 
— short  cuts  that  save  time  and  effort,  lessen 
costs  and  multiply  profits. 
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YOUR.  NEXT 
FIVE  YEARS 


ARE  you  a  bookkeeper  or  office 
man?  Then  you  are  wondering, 
like  this  bookkeeper,  what  your 
next  five  years  will  bring. 

Certainly  very  little,  if  any,  advancement  if 
you  let  things  drift  along  as  they  are.  You 
will  be  five  years  older,  five  years  nearer  old 
age  with  nothing  but  a  living  to  show  for 
your  work. 

Get  out  of  the  rut!  Become  a  trained  man! 
Use  your  spare  time  in  study!  Then  your  next 
five  years  will  be  the  best  years  of  your  life. 

With  proper  study  you  can  become  an  expert  account- 
ant  in  two  years;  possibly  in  one  year  if  you  have  suf¬ 
ficient  experience.  Your  earning  power  will  be  largely 
increased;  you  will  be  prepared  to  take  the  C.  P.  'A. 
examination  and  become  a  recognized  member  of  an 
honorable  profession. 

Your  succeeding  years  will  be  years  of  prosperity  and 
steady  advancement.  Five  years  from  now  you  will  be 
firmly  established  and  independent  of  petty  “jobs”  with 
all  their  little  annoyances. 

To  become  an  expert  accountant  you  must  select  the 
right  school.  The  Dean  of  our  school  is  Mr.  Seymour 
Walton,  B.  A.,  C.  P.  A.,  well  known  as  a  Certified  Pub¬ 
lic  Accountant  and  as  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practical 
Accounting  in  two  of  the  principal  universities  in  the 
Middle  West.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  professional  men 
of  wide  experience  and  high  standing.  The  Walton 
School  of  Accountancy  is  endorsed  by  the  leading  Cer¬ 
tified  Public  Accountants  and  is  recognized  as  a  school 
of  the  highest  class. 

Our  course  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  by  promin¬ 
ent  educational .  institutions  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Los  Angeles,  Omaha,  Hartford  and  Grand  Rapids. 

You  can  learn  by  mail  without  interfering  with  your 
present  work.  Write  today  for  our  interesting  booklet. 

Bchcol 

TANCY 

131  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


WALTON  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 
131  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  me  your  booklet.  I  am  interested  in  your  course  of 
accounting. 

My  present  occupation  is . 

Name . 

Street  and  No . . 

City  and  state . 
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3  Drawer  Correspondence  Filing  Section 

Ideal  Height  —  Convenient  for  Everybody 


A.  Correspondence  Filing  Section  with  5  Drawers 

is  a  New  Thing 

You  are  familiar  with  the  4  drawer  kind. 


Baker- Vawter  5  drawer  Corre¬ 
spondence  Sections  are  only  2  to 
4  inches  higher  than  the  average 
wooden  or  metal  correspondence 
files  and  give  at  least  25%  more 
capacity. 

Our  Sections  for  Invoices,  Folded  Documents, 
Cards,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  of  comparatively  in¬ 
creased  capacity. 

Can  you  afford  to  equip  your  office  with  files 
that  occupy  more  floor  space  and  give  less  ca¬ 
pacity? 

Our  assortment  of  stock,  “ready-to-ship” 
Steel  Vertical  Files  is  the  most  varied  and 
complete  in  the  world.  We  can  give  you 
all  the  advantages  of  special  built  to  order 
equipment,  and  save  you  time  and  money 
and  annoyance. 


In  addition  to  that,  you  may  afterward  re¬ 
arrange  your  sections  at  will — the  files  are  easily 
joined  or  separated,  and  one  pair  of  end  panels 
is  sufficient  for  a  combination  of  any  number  of 
files. 

In  the  illustration  above,  we  show  sections 
for  Correspondence,  Invoices  and  Credits,  Cards, 
Cancelled  Checks,  Folded  Documents,  and  Legal 
Papers.  The  Roller  Shelf  Section  on  the  right 
is  equipped  with  a  steel  curtain  which  keeps 
miscellaneous  records  under  cover  when  desired. 
All  drawers  lock. 

BAKER-V AWTER  Sections  are  heavier 
than  others  because  of  their  SUPERIOR 
STEEL.  They  are  Fire-retarding,  Noise¬ 
less,  Handsome,  Extraordinarily  Durable, 
and  have  the  Greatest  Filing  Capacity. 


They  are  always  “rent  savers. 
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COMMERCIAL  BENEFITS  OF  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

How  the  opening  of  this  great  water  way  will  promote  the 
welfare  of  American  industries. 

HON.  FRANK  E.  DOREMUS 

237 

HOW  I  SAVED  $20,000  IN  ONE  YEAR 

A.  S.  HERRMANN 

241 

HALF  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  IN  BUSINESS  CHANCES 

Opportunities  for  Hotels,  Stores,  Factories,  Mechanics, 
Physicians,  Lawyers,  Farmers,  and  other  industries. 

JEWETT  E.  RICKER,  JR. 

243 

CENTRALIZED  BANKING  OUR  ONLY  SALVATION 

THE  NATIONAL  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION  OUR 

EDWARD  B.  VREELAND 

245 

FINANCIAL  PERIL 

Two  radically  different  views  of  an  important  matter  now 
pending  in  Congress. 

LESLIE  M.  SHAW 

145 

NEW  SELLING  PLANS  FOR  THE  RETAILER 

Eight  successful  schemes  carried  out  by  merchants  in  country 
towns. 

ALFRED  COOK 

247 

MEN  IN  THE  HARNESS 

A  department  of  fact  and  comment  about  business  men  who 
are  doing  things. 

252 

GETTING  ORDERS  OUT  ON  TIME 

How  one  firm  handles  its  shipments  without  waste  or  loss 
of  time. 

WARFIELD  WEBB 

260 

WHAT  MY  COST  SHEETS  TELL  ME 

How  some  business  men  get  the  required  information  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  and  bring  about  better  results. 

MARSHALL  T.  VAN  SLYKE 

262 

KEEPING  A  CHECK  ON  EMPTIES 

A  system  that  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  containers  and 
insures  their  return. 

RICHARD  W.  PROCTOR 

268 

NEW  USES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  CARS 

A  series  of  photographs  showing  the  utility  of  the  motor 
truck  and  its  advantages  for  special  purposes. 

270- 
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FILING  THE  LETTERS  QUICKLY 

A  new  method  of  combining  the  alphabetical  and  numerical 
filing  systems. 

E.  II.  GILMAN 
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How  to  increase  efficiency  and  promote  co-operation. 
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WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Practical  methods  for  improving  business  routine^— short  cuts 
that  save  time  and  effort,  lessen  costs  and  multiply  profits. 

286 
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298 

THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 

299 

A  department  of  business  ideas,  information  and  discussion 
as  presented  in  other  magazines. 
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Grab’s  Automatic 
Paper  Fasteners 


"pHE  modem  substitute  for  pins, 
clips,  etc.,  in  fastening  papers 
together.  Use  like  a  ticket  punch. 
It  cuts,  inserts  and  folds  paper  auto¬ 
matically,  making  its  own  fastener. 
The  most  simple,  practical  and  effi¬ 
cient  paper  fastener  made.  All 
metal— nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Every  business  requires  several. 
Folder  FREE. 


$2.50  express  prepaid 

A  practical  money-saving  invention  for  every 
Bank,  Railroad,  and  Business  Establishment 

Takes  place  of  Pins  and  Clips 

Order  one  today  Price  $2.50 

MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  SATISFIED 


VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  COMPANY 
K-20  Ashland  Block  -  Chicago 
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TRANSACTING  BUSINESS  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Some  features  of  the  administrative  and  clerical  work  rooms  at 
the  White  House  which  render  its  “inside”  methods  more 
or  less  instructive  to  all  business  men. 

WALDON  FAWCETT 
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WHEN  BERLIN  GOES  A-SHOPPING 

How  salesmanship  in  German  retail  stores  differs  from  that  of 
other  European  countries  through  having  an  educational 
foundation  to  stand  on. 

DANIEL  LOUIS  HANSON 

313 
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315 
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A.  F.  WILSON 

316 
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Illustrate  1  with  photographs. 
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319 
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AUSTIN  WOODWARD 

326 

MEN  IN  THE  HARNESS 

A  department  of  fact  and  comment  about  business  men  who 
are  doing  things. 

328 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  WINDOW 

F.  L.  BRITTIAN 

334 

IRON  ORE  AND  STEEL 

I  lustrated  with  photographs  by  Waldon  Fawcett. 

336-337 

IN  OTHER  MEN’S  FACTORIES 

A  department  of  ideas  and  methods  that  have  been  tried  out  in 
other  plants — little  schemes  that  add  to  the  economy  and 
efficiencv  of  operation. 

338 

NEV*  SPECIMENS  OF  UNITED  STATES  COINS 

3-cent  and  half-eent  pieces  planned  with  a  view  of  being  ser¬ 
viceable  to  the  retail  trade  of  the  country. 

DR.  L.  K.  HIRSHBERG 
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DOES  YOUR  ADVERTISING  PAY  ? 
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THE  CLEARING  HOUSE 

A  department  of  business  ideas,  information  and  discussion  as 

362 

presented  in  other  magazines. 

rJ',HE  modem  substitute  for  pins, 
clips,  etc.,  in  fastening  papers 
together.  Use  like  a  ticket  punch. 
It  cuts,  inserts  and  folds  paper  auto¬ 
matically,  making  its  own  fastener. 
The  most  simple,  practical  and  effi¬ 
cient  paper  fastener  made.  All 
metal— nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Every  business  requires  several. 
Folder  FREE. 
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Bank,  Railroad,  and  Business  Establishment 


Takes  place  of  Pins  and  Clips 
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New  Silent  Member  of  the  Firm 

If  you  have  limited  office  room,  only  compact,  space-saving 
sections  are  possible  for  your  Filing  Department. 

In  point  of  floor  space  and  filing  capacity  toe  have 
by  far  the  most  economical  Filing  Sections  made. 

Correspondence  Sections  have  5  drawers  instead  of  the  usual  4  — 
a  gain  of  at  least  25  °jo .  ^ 

Invoice  Sections  have  6  drawers  instead  of  the  usual  5  —  a  gain 
of  at  least  20°/o. 

Thevj  ^  x.  Other  sections  of  our  line  (the  most 

are  of*  ^Entire  complete  in  the  world)  of  similarly  m- 

D  V  yxf/Px.  Height  creased  capacity  and  in  addition  drawers 

Onffi  have  the  greatest  net  filing  space. 

2  inches 

Steel  is  infinitely  superior  to 
wood  for  filing  sections. 

5 (Not4) 

Correspondence 
Drawers 


NewFollower- 
24  Net 
Filing  Inches 


Smooth 
Running 
Noiseless 
Mechanism 


Baber- Vawter  Steel  Files 
are  efficient,  moderately 
priced,  a  delight  to  operate, 
handsome  in  appearance  and 
the  most  durable  known. 

Ask  for  new  catalogue. 

Baker-Vawter 

Company 

Mf'rs.  of  Loose  Leaf  Systems) 

HOLYOKE  CHICAGO 

BENTON  HARBOR.  MICH. 
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the  gallon  price. 


The  wise  varnish  -  buyer 
looks  at  much  more  than 


Many  a  manufacturer  has  found  he  could 
save  money  by  paying  more  for  his  varnish  — 
more  for  each  gallon,  but  less  for  the  net 
result. 


THE  gallon  price  of  Berry 
Brothers’  goods  is  not  always 
more  than  other  makes. 


Send  for  free  booklet,  “Choosing  Your  Own  Varnish  Maker” 
-of  interest  to  all  classes  of  varnish  users. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Ltd. 


Established  1858. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Factories:  Detroit,  Mich.;  Walkerville,  Ont. 


But  where  we  can  have  a  fair 
chance  to  co-operate  with  the  user 
to  learn  his  real  needs,  we  seldom 
fail  to  show  a  real  advantage  in 
dealing  with  us. 

That  advantage  can  generally  be 
expressed  in  money,  saved  in  one  di¬ 
rection  or  another — greater  output, 
better  finishing,  lower  labor  costs, 
or  smaller  annual  varnish  bills. 


RERRY 

J-R  OTHERS* 

VARNISHES 


you  have  nothing  to  lose — and  much  to  gain 
by  asking  us  to  help  you  solve  your  varnish 
problems. 

Your  request  to  have  us  investigate  will  place 
you  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  help  you — but  why 
take  that  for  granted  ? 


Every  manufacturing  requirement  in  Varnishes,  Shellacs,  Air¬ 
drying  Black  Japans,  Baking  Japans,  Stains,  Lacquers,  Fillers  and 
Dryers  can  be  filled  under  the  Berry  Label. 


The  Berry  Brothers’  Label — -whether  on  cans  or  barrel  heads — 
is  the  sign  of  honesty  in  the  can  and  honest  judgment  in  the  buyer. 
If  you  see  it  in  your  finishing  room  you  can  know  it  has  won  its 
place  solely  on  its  merits — not  through  favoritism  or  for  any 
other  reason. 


Our  special  representative  will  call  on  any  manufacturer 
interested  in  better  and  more  economical  finishing. 
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B  U  S  1  N  ESS 


Nervousness  And 
Exhaustion 


When  weary  and  languid,  when  the  energies 
flag  and  you  are  completely  exhausted  and  worn 
out,  there  is  nothing  so  refreshing  and  invigor¬ 
ating  as 

Horsford’s  Acid 
Phosphate 

( Non-Alcoholic .) 

It  is  especially  recommended  for  the  relief 
of  depression  that  accompanies  exhaustion  and 
nervousness  and  to  strengthen  and  clear  the 
brain  that  has  become  tired  and  confused  by 
overwork  or  worry. 

An  Ideal  Remedy  in 
Nervous  Disorders - 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  I  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  my  Company  in  your  town; 
start  you  in  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particulars  Free. 
Write  today. 

national  co-operative  REALTY  CO. 

M  191  IVIarden  Building 

Washington,  D.  C. _ 


Money-Making  Books ! 


Below  are  books  that  will  make  or  save  you 
money — -each  by  an  expert — each  tested  by 
experience — each  covered  by  our  money- 
back  guarantee. 

Just  check  the  book  that  interests  you, 
write  your  name  on  this  coupon  and  mail  it. 
Our  catalog,  describing  these  and  a  hundred 
other  business  books,  will  reach  you  by  re¬ 
turn  post.  It  takes  but  a  moment,  and  may 
mean  business  success  to  you. 

^•MailThe  Coupon  NOW-4-^ 

CORPORATE  ORGANIZATION 
CORPORATE  MANAGEMENT 

— by  Thomas  Conyngton,  of  the  N.  Y.  Bar. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ACCOUNTS 
—by  H.  C  Bentley,  C.  P.  A. 

FACTORY  COSTS 
—by  F.  E.  Webner,  C.  P.  A. 

FINANCING  AN  ENTERPRISE 
— by  Francis  Cooper 

INFLUENCING  MEN  IN  BUSINESS 

— by  Walter  Dill  Scott 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 
NET  WORTH  AND  THE  BALANCE  SHEET 

— by  Herbert  G.  Stockwell 

LEGAL  MANUAL  FOR  REAL  ESTATE  BROKERS 

— by  Fred  L  Gross 


If  YOU  Would  Be 
.Successful 

Stop  Forgetting 


_  _ 

*  ™  *  rrfrf sl.'W  m  EMORY 

the  BAS  15 

of  all 

KNOWLEDGE 

„  Send  today  for  my  FREE  book  “now  to 
REMEMBER  ”  Faces,  Names,  Studies— Develops 
Will,  Concentration,  Conversation,  Public 
Speaking.  Increases  income.  Address 

DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.76Q  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Government  Positions 

AX  A  nnnintmpnts  were  made  to  Civil  Service 

Appointments  places  durIng  the  past  year 

Excellent  opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  we  i nstruct  by 
mall  thousands  of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  a  large 
share  of  them  receive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $840  to  $1500 
a  year.  If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  containing  full  Information  about  all  government  ex 
amlnatlons  and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission.  U 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  Washington,  D.  C, 


STUDY  |  flllf  at  Homo 

Become  B  OV|||  Legal 
a  Lawyer  W  V  Diploma 

We  make  your  home  a  university.  Leading  Correspondence  Law  Course 
in  America— recognized  by  resident  colleges.  New  text,  specially  prepared  by 
20  Deans  and  Univ.  law  school  teachers.  We  guarantee  to  coach  free  any 
graduate  failing  to  pass  bar  examination.  Special  Business  Law-Course. 
” Legally  trained  men  always  succeed.”  Over  10,000  students  enrolled. 
Begin  now.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  and  Particulars  Free. 

La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1367  Chicago  Ill. 


BE  A  BANKER 

Learn  a  profession  in  a  few  months  that  will  give  you 
prestige  and  standing  the  rest  of  your  life.  N o  matter 
where  you  live  or  what  your  occupation  we  will  teach 
you  by  mail.  No  business  or  profession  offers  better 
opportunities.  The  work  is  pleasant,  hours  short,  sal¬ 
ary  good.  Endorsed  by  leading  bankers.  Very  low 
Edgar  G.  cost,  easy  payments.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

Author  of  American  School  of  Banking 

Course  108  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 


STUPY 

19th  Year 


Correspondence-Stud/  Dept. 

offers  350  class-room  courses  to  non-resident 
students.  One  may  thus  do  part  work  for  a  Bach¬ 
elor's  degree.  Elementary  courses  in  many  sub¬ 
jects.  others  for  Teachers,  Writers,  Accountants, 
Bankers.  Business  Men.  Ministers.  Social  Workers. 
Etc.  Begin  any  time. 

U.  of  £.  i  DiyjKf  Chicajo,  1IT. 


Mr.  Employer  and  Employee1 


W  ^ 

Educate  yourself  on  the  subject  of  bookkeeping.  To  one  it 
means  the  knowledge  to  ably  direct  the  business;  to  the  other, 
opportunity  and  higher  salary.  My  treatise  is  in  pamphlet 
form,  free  from  technicalities,  a  ready  reference  on  any  point 
on  the  subjects  covered.  Classifies  accounts  and  gives  the 
methods  of  handling  financial  records  such  as  cash,  sales,  pur¬ 
chases,  balance  sheets,  etc.  Send  one  dollar  and  receive  a  copy. 
You  Will  be  more  than  pleased.  W.  L.  TAYLOR,  Accountant  and 
Auditor,  Third  Ave.  and  Lock  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Salesmen  Wanted! 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  GOOD  POSITION  WHERE  YOU  CAN  EARN  fl 
FROM  $1,000.00  TO  $5,000.00  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES  ?  H 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  positions  now  open.  No  former 
experience  as  a  salesman  required  to  get  one  of  them.  If  you  want 

to  enter  the  world’s  best  paying  profession  our  Free  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure  a  position  where  you  can 
earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Salesmanship. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars;  list  of  good  openings  and  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  from  hundreds  of  our  students  for  whom  we  have 
recently  secured  good  positions  paying  from  $100.00  to  $500.00  a 
month  and  expenses.  Address  nearest  office.  Dept,  no 
National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 
kOhicago  New  York  Kansas  City  8eat.tle  New  Orleans  Toronttu 


ERTIF1ED  PUBLIC 
/  ACCOVNTANT 


Become  a  Certified  Public  Accountant*  Corporate  Secre¬ 
tary;  Auditor;  Business  Organizer;  Real  Estate,  Sales,  or 
Advertising  Specialist;  Banker,  Broker, Credit  Man,  Cost  or 
Factory  Accountant;  Merchant;  Business  Arithmetician. 
Individual  mail  instruction  that  will  put  you  in  the  well- 
paid  class.  Practical  instruction,  taught  by  practical  men, 
in  a  practical  way.  Free  Consultation  Service.  Booklet  D, 
describing  subject  interested  In,  sent  for  the  asking. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

Dept.  D  Fifth  Avenue  and  23rd  Street  New  York 


Learn  at  Home 


■  Graduate  correspondence 
r  students  most  successful  at 
J  bar  exams.  Make  your  home 
J  a  university.  Course  covers 

■  same  ground  as  *  Harvard, 

■  Michigan  and  other  big  law 

■  colleges.  We  guarantee  to 

■  coach  free  students  who  fail 
Ito  pass  the  bar  exams.  Scho- 
flarships  open— pay  only  for 
9  text  and  postage.  Write  now. 

American  Corres.  School  of  Law,  I36y  Manhattan  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IIL 


Get  this  FREE 

Will  YOU  send  for  a  copy  of  this 
elaborate  and  expensive  booklet  which 
will  show  you 

How  to  increase  your  salary. 

How  to  make  more  money. 

How  to  get  a  better  position. 

How  to  be  a  big  factor  in  business. 

How  to  keep  up  with  the  business 
procession. 

When  to  grasp  your  opportunities. 

How  to  increase  your  business  know¬ 
ledge. 

How  to  become  a  big  business  man. 

And  YOU  cangetthis  booklet  FREE. 


vve  nave  only  a  certain  edition  tor 
distribution  to  any  ambitious  man  or 

woman. 

It  contains  56  pages  of  real  inspiring 
reading  and  has  been  published  for  Y  ou. 
Why  not  send  for  your  copy  NOW? 
It  costs  you  nothing  but  your  request. 

|  The  International  Accountants’  Society, 

Incorporated 

Detroit,  Mich. 


“Skillful  Collecting” 

An  interesting  and  instructive  book.  Tells  how 
to  turn  slow  and. bad  accounts  into  cash. 

Send  for  free  copy 

NATIONAL  COLLECTORS  ASSOCIATION 

383  PARK  PLACE  NEWARK,  OHIO 
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°wkat  I  Learned  when  I 
Started  m  business 

Principles  That  IV ere  Impressed  Upon  the  Minds  of  Seven  Business  Men 
by  Plans  that  JV ent  Astray — as  Related  hy  Themselves 


PRINCIPLE  ONE  — That 
Expenses  May  Increase 
Faster  Than  Profits 

BY  A  MANUFACTURER 


EXPENSES  do  not  parallel  profits; 
they  are  liable  to  rise  much  faster. 
Expenses  increase  with  ease ;  profits 
must  be  forced.  I  learned  these  two  prin¬ 
ciples — or  rather  the  same  principle  in  two 
forms — soon  after  I  started  in  business. 
Mine  was  a  “shop”  that  was  growing  to 
become  a  “plant.”  I  had  been  a  workman 
for  a  couple  of  years  in  a  repair  plant,  when 
it  struck  me  that  money  was  to  be  made  in 
building  up  a  manufacturing  trade  on  some 
specialty.  This  specialty  I  found  in  an  au¬ 
tomatic  attachment  which  now  is  found  on 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  best  cars.  I  designed 
it  myself,  and  made  up  several  after  hours 
in  the  shop. 

The  owner  of  the  shop  had  never  made 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  when  I  offered 
to  take  over  the  plant  I  found  him  respon¬ 
sive.  In  a  short  time,  I  was  owner  of  the 
place,  though  owing  heavily  on  it,  and  was 
devoting  half-time  to  shop  work  to  get  the 
money  in,  and  the  remaining  half  time  to 
getting  my  business  started.  With  careful 
management,  half-day  shop 
work  paid  all  shop  expenses, 
leaving  the  development 
of  the  business  to  be  paid 
out  of  my  own  pocket. 

It  was  a  ticklish  job  mak¬ 
ing  the  switch  from  shop 
work  to  manufacturing  work, 
as  during  the  changing  time 
the  shop  work  that  came  in, 

I  found  afterwards,  cost  me 
money,  as  it  interrupted  the 
regular  run  of  manufactur¬ 
ing.  The  demand  for  my 
appliance — -a  condition  dif¬ 
ferent  from  nearly  every 
other  manufacturing  propo¬ 
sition — was  ready  and  wait- 


Fair  CHILD 


And  Transcribed 

by  John  Ransom 

ing,  as  I  could  contract  to  supply  men 
ninety  days  ahead.  My  problem  merely 
was  to  manufacture  to  meet  the  demand  at 
a  price  that  would  give  me  a  profit.  As  my 
small  capital  was  about  exhausted,  I  had  “to 
pull  myself  over  the  fence  by  my  boot  straps.  ’  ’ 
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My  output,  witlTthe  reg¬ 
ular  pay  roll  of  five  men, 
was  ten  appliances  a  day. 
According  to  the  simplest 
mathematics,  by  adding 
one  man,  I  ought  to  have  been  able  to  get 
out  an  even  dozen;  but  it  was  not  so.  Not 
until  I  had  put  on  three  men  in  addition  to 
my  regular  force,  did  I  hit  the  dozen  a  day 
mark.  I  refused  to  believe  the  evidence 
that  each  day’s  trial  showed ;  was  not  an 
output  of  ten  appliances  a  day  at  a  rate  of 
two  for  each  man?  By  adding  three  men. 
should  I  not  gain  an  output  of  six? 

What  made  it  very  real  to  me  was  the 
fact  that  additional  men  had  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  output.  If  I  could  not  get  out¬ 
put,  I  could  not  put  on  the  men,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  could  never  expand,  no  matter 
what  the  demand  might  be.  I  needed  no 
complicated  chart  to  show  me  where  I 
stood ;  the  men  on  my  payroll,  I  knew 
personally ;  the  output  I  checked  over  every 
day,  often  watching  the  boxes  on  the  dray 
myself,  and  my  bank  balance  was  continu¬ 
ously  so  small  that  it  required  no  higher  ac¬ 
counting  to  keep  track  of  it. 

It  had  looked  such  a  simple  matter  to  put 
on  a  man  or  two  as  needed  where  ten  men 
were  making  a  profit,  and  so 
increase  the  profit  constantly 
and  at  a  uniform  rate.  But  I 
had  overlooked  the  main  fact 
that  the  most  inexperienced 
man  can  increase  expenses, 
while  it  takes  skill  to  in¬ 
crease  profits.  Merely  be¬ 
cause  an  expense  account  is 
on  the  rise  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  drag  prof.ts  up. 

Only  the  loyalty  of  my 
men,  who  worked  nights  for 
months,  so  as  to  increase 
my  output  in  order  that  I 
could  afford  extra  pay  roll 
expense  saved  me — after  I 
had  learned. 
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PRINCIPLE  THREE— That  Appar¬ 
ent  “ Pick-ups’ '  Await  New  Firms 

BY  A  REAL  ESTATE  MAN 


sition,  and  supplemented 
that  by  having  an  attorney 
pass  on  the  title,  keeping 
the  proposed  sale  a  careful 
secret.  Lastly  I  went  ahead 
and  got  up  an  entire  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  to  put  the 
proposition  on  the  market. 

Only  after  I  had  wasted  a 
full  month  and  involved  my¬ 
self  to  a  considerable  extent, 
did  I  learn  that  all  four  of 
my  “pick-ups,”  the  devel¬ 
opment  proposition  in  par¬ 
ticular,  had  been  hawked 
around  the  city,  and  refused 
at  the  basis  offered,  by  every 
real  estate  man  of  discernment  and  experi¬ 
ence.  I  had  simply  put  in  a  month  on 
losers — on  propositions  that  could  not  be 
made  to  prove  successful  or  make  any 
money. 

My  experience  showed  me  that  the  new 
firm  in  any  line  gets — even  among  its  good 
customers — a  large  proportion  of  proposi¬ 
tions  that  are  bound  to  fail.  They  have 
been  sized  up  and  turned  down  by  the 
shrewd  ones  in  the  field,  or  have  worn  out 
their  welcome  elsewhere.  Now  I  look  with 
a  careful  eye  at  the  business  which  comes 
easy,  and  I  draft  a  record  of  every  contract 
from  its  very  inception.  If  too  many  agen¬ 
cies  have  handled  it,  I  keep  off. 


PRINCIPLE  TWO— That  a 
Reserve  is  an  Absolute 
Necessity 

BY  A  SMALL  DEALER 


'YV/’ATCHING  stock  quo¬ 
tations  jump  up  and 
down  is  as  full  of  interest  to 
an  observer  looking  for  some 
valuable  deductions  as  to 
the  man  who  actually  has  his 
money  up.  For  it  is  the 
downward  swing,  calling 
for  “more  money,”  that 
makes  the  trouble.  Failing 
to  have  reserve,  it  does  not 
matter  how  great  the  after¬ 
ward  upward  trend.  The  essential  fact  is  that 
lack  of  funds  at  the  right  time  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  total  loss  which  ensues. 

As  a  stock  exchange  bookkeeper  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  I  had  seen  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  market,  from  the  observer’s  stand¬ 
point,  when  I  bought  a  small  stock  of  men's 
furnishings  and  put  up  my  name  above  the 
door  as  proprietor.  It  had  been  a  high 
price  store  in  a  district  where  stock  ex¬ 
change  men  had  been  extended  large  credit 
and  where  the  transients  paid  cash.  With 
my  market  acquaintances  I  found  I  could 
not  break  away  from  these  customs. 

A  stockbroker  whom  I  knew  to  be  worth 
a  half  a  million  would  drop  in  the  store, 
order  a  half-dozen  shirts  made  up,  get  an 
“outfit”  of  haberdashery,  and  order  the 
goods  sent  up,  paying  more  likely  in  ninety 
days  than  sooner.  My  old  fellow  employes 
would  invariably  let  their  bills  run  until  pay¬ 
day,  settling  usually  on  the  dot.  Transient 
trade,  for  a  few  months  was  my  salvation; 
it  was  transient  money  that  paid  my  rent 
and  overhead. 

When  it  came  time  to  buy  a  new  stock, 
having  no  reserve  I  could  not  take  my  dis¬ 
counts  or  buy  heavy  enough,  so  I  took  in 
a  silent  partner.  I  now  do  the  work  and 
he  takes  the  discounts  and  one-third  of 
my  net.  I  pay  him  approximately  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  a  year  for  the  use  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars — when  it  is  needed.  Actual 
practice  in  business  has  taught  me  the  ne¬ 
cessity — and  value — of  a  reserve. 


J  WAS  assistant  cashier 
in  a  country  bank, 
when  I  realized  that 
there  was  money  in  the 
real  estate  business.  I 
had  seen  several  deals 


IN  A  commercial 
business,  as  in  the 
stock  exchange ,  it 
is  the  downward 
swing,  calling  for 
more  money,  that 
makes  the  trouble. 
Failing  to  have 
a  reserve  when 
needed,  it  does  not 
matter  how  great 
the  afterward  up¬ 
ward  swing.  The 
lack  of  funds  at 
the  right  moment 
is  often  responsi¬ 
ble  for  total  loss. 


PRINCIPLE  FOUR — That  Each  Depart¬ 
ment  Should  be  Made  to  Pay 
From  the  Start 


BY  A  FURNITURE  MAN 


EIGHTEEN  years  ago,  I  drew  plans  and 
specifications  for  my  business  as  it  now 
exists.  That  this  argued  an  over  amount 
of  egotism  and  confidence  in  the  future  may 
be  thought  by  some,  yet  it  has  worked  out 
substantially  as  I  planned  it,  with  the  main 
exception  that  it  has  eventually  reached  the 
point  I  set  for  it,  but  by  a  different  route. 

I  started  "my  business,  a  small  furniture 
store,  in  a  large  and  growing  city,  with  a 
definite  idea  of  expanding  with  the  growth 
of  the  place.  People  in  a  growing  com¬ 
munity  buy  considerable  furniture,  and  I 
figured  on  starting  in  a  cheap  rent  section, 
and  drawing  business  to  me  by  means  of 
bargains,  and  then  working  step  by  step 
to  a  high  rent  district  where  plenty  of  cus¬ 
tomers  gathered.  So  I 
assured  myself  that  I 
would  eventually  have 
one  of  the  biggest  furni¬ 
ture  stores  in  the  coun- 

I&^fA.RCHiLr)  try 


pass  through  the  bank  which  I  was  satis¬ 
fied  I  could  have  handled  myself,  had 
I  been  in  the  field.  I  had  a  prospective 
partner  in  mind,  a  farmer  who  had 
lately  sold  his  farm,  and  had  come  to 
the  city  to  live.  Fie  would  furnish  the 
money  on  approved  deals  and  take  a  fair 
share  of  the  profit  for  so  doing. 

I  figured  out  that  this  was  a  good  com¬ 
bination,  and  we  started  out  in  the  business. 
I  was  given  full  control  and  allowed  to  run 
the  firm  in  my  own  name,  my  partner  de¬ 
voting  his  energies  to  furnishing  the  cash 
when  it  was  required.  I  had  no  more  than 
started  my  office  than  I  reproached  myself 
for  not  having  gone  into  the  business  be¬ 
fore.  I  listed  four  propositions,  one  the 
sale  of  a  farm  just  outside  of  the  town,  two 
house  and  lot  sales,  and  the  fourth,  over 
which  1  was  much  elated,  a  sub-division 
scheme. 

The  way  I  got  busy  on  rtiese  sales  would 
be  an  example  to  the  ordinary  man  who 
starts  in  business.  I  put  out  circular  let¬ 
ters,  made  calls,  hired  a  surveyor  at  my  own 
expense  to  go  over  the  sub-division  propo- 


(Continued  on  Page  17.) 
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THE  PRIVATE  OFFICE  of  a  big 
executive,  who  keeps  in  dose  touch  with 
his  heads  of  departments.  Few  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  company’’ s  business  come  to  his 
attention,  but  he  makes  himself  responsible 
for  the  selection  of  all  important  subordin¬ 
ates,  and  holds  them  personally  responsible 


Factory  No.2 


SUPT. 


for  results.  Having  installed  them  in  their 
positions,  this  executive  gives  his  men  free 
rein  to  work  out  their  problems,  within  the 
company’s  policies.  He  puts  it  up  to  the 
individual  man  and  insists  upon  the 
application  of  the  same  rule  of  manage¬ 
ment  throughout  the  organization. 
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PUTTING  imp  to  the  MAN 

Ho  w  the  W  id e-  A  wake  Executive  Develops  a  Sense  of  Responsibility  in  the  Man 
Below  Him  and  Fits  Him  to  Bear  the  Burden  of  Responsibility 

By  Glenn  C.  Webster 

Of  The  General  Electric  Co. 


THE  general  manager  of  a  concern 
which  manufactured  electrical  parts 
rushed  into  his  office,  peeled  off  his 
coat,  jammed  his  hat  on  a  rack,  and  cast 
a  hopeless  glance  at  a  pile  of  letters 
stacked  on  his  desk.  It  was  not  an  excep¬ 
tionally  busy  day.  Neglected  papers, 
usually  from  three  to  four  days  old,  al¬ 
ways  awaited  his  attention.'  Only  by  long 
and  uninterrupted  effort  did  he  succeed  in 
disposing  of  them.  After  a  perplexed 
pause  he  called  his  superintendent. 

“Macadam,”  said  he,  “I  have  an  idea. 
It’s  an  idea  I’ve  wanted  to  carry  out  for 
a  long  time,  but  these  things” — indicating 
the  papers  on  his  desk — “are  taking  up 
more  and  more  of  my  time.  I’ve  decided 
to  turn  the  whole  thing  over  to  you.  I 
know  you  will  work  it  out  in  good  shape.” 

Whereupon  he  unfolded  his  plan  and 
commissioned  Macadam  to  carry  it  out. 
The  idea  was  a  good  one,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  agreed.  Even  while  his  superior  was 
discussing  the  job,  he  began  to  scheme. 
In  his  mind’s  eye,  he  saw  how  each  detail 


could  be  performed;  followed  the  steps  in 
logical  order  and  pictured  the  finished 
fabric.  He  was  fired  with  enthusiasm. 
Here  was  a  task  that  called  for  brains,  a 
real  man’s  task,  a  chance  to  test  his  dor¬ 
mant  ability. 

Macadam  was  a  good  superintendent 
and  the  manager  knew  it.  They  rarely 
disagreed  on  the  necessity  for  changes  or 
improvements,  although  their  methods  of 
procedure  in  making  them  were  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  manager  was  quick  witted, 
impulsive  and  imperative;  Macadam, 
thoughtful,  deliberate  and  capable.  Just 
as  Macadam  turned  the  door-knob  the 
manager  called  him  back. 

“I  want  this  thing  done  according  to 
my  ideas,”  said  he;  and  forthwith,  he  gave 
definite  instructions  which  were  to  be 
followed. 

Unfortunately,  the  superintendent’s 
mind  had  been  started.  His  plans  were 
just  complete  enough  to  interfere  with  the 
manager’s,  but  not  complete  enough  to 
form  a  working  basis  for  the  task  as  a 


whole.  Neither  of  them  realized  it;  yet 
the  manager  had  jerked  responsibility 
back  upon  himself  like  a  ball  at  the  end 
of  a  string.  Back  at  his  desk  in  the  fac¬ 
tory,  the  superintendent  thought  it  all 
over.  He  did  not  know  why;  but  his 
enthusiasm  had  chilled.  He  wanted  to 
go  back  and  argue  it  out,  but  the  man¬ 
ager  was  invariably  enveloped  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  business  that  made  inter¬ 
views  all  but  impossible;  besides,  inter¬ 
views  with  the  manager  were  monologues. 
He  invariably  did  all  the  talking  himself. 

When  the  finished  work  was  submitted, 
Macadam  was  not  proud  of  it;  nor  was 
the  manager  pleased.  It  was  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  expression  of  two  radically  different 
minds. 

That  manager  is  but  one  of  thousands. 
He  represents  the  type  of  uneasy  execu¬ 
tive  who  cherishes  the  illusion  that  unless 
he  is  p-esent  at  the  mailing  of  every  pack¬ 
ing  case  the  ship  of  business  is  headed  for 
the  rocks.  He  will  never  realize  that  a 
perfect  organization  can  go  on  indefinite- 
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ly,  unhampered  even  by  the 
loss  of  its  head. 


The  Big  Man  Saves  Himself 
for  Big  Things 


YTARELESS  individuals  who 
write  for  the  public  prints 
and  never  have  seen  the  office 
of  a  real  modern  Napoleon  of 
business  keep  alive  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  that  a  suc¬ 
cessful  manager  totters  on  the 
verge  of  nervous  prostration; 
that  with  one  glance  he  mir¬ 
aculously  catches  the  dread- 
fursignificance  of  fifteen  type¬ 
written  pages  of  foolscap  and 
in  a  flash  telephones  an  order 
to  some  distant  subordinate, 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
avoid  a  dire  financial  catas¬ 
trophe;  that  his  mind  is  a  cerebral  storage 
battery  charged  to  the  limit  with  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  that  his  office  is  a  mael¬ 
strom  of  orders,  counter-orders  and  gen¬ 
eral  confusion.  Your  really  masterful 
executive  is  as  unruffled  as  a  park  lake 
on  a  calm  summer  day.  His  mind 
is  kept  clear  for  momentous  decisions; 
his  time,  for  consultation.  It  is  his 
duty  to  distribute  responsibilities,  not  to 
assume  them  unnecessarily.  Any  man¬ 
ager  who  complains  of  having  too  many 
things  on  his  mind  is  a  self-confessed  mis- 
manager. 

It  is  obviously  inefficient  for  a  two  dol¬ 
lar  man  to  be  working  at  a  one  dollar  job. 
An  expert  machinist  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  sweep  the  floor  about  his  bench. 
His  time  is  too  valuable.  Cheaper  men 
are  employed  for  such  work.  Yet,  if  a 
skilled  workman  in  the  average  factory 
were  accidentally  to  drop  a  piece  of  glass 
and  call  the  janitor  to  pick  up  the  frag¬ 
ments  he  would  be  considered  hopelessly 
indolent.  If  it  is  poor  economy  to  ask  an 
ordinary  workman  to  do  work  more  hum¬ 
ble  than  that  for  which  he  is  paid,  how 
much  more  wasteful  is  it  for  a  manager  to 
assume  duties  that  should  be  assigned  to 
a  foreman  or  even  a  stenographer.  From 
executive  to  office  boy,  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  should  permeate  the  organi¬ 
zation,  each  man  knowing  what  he  should 
do  and  what  he  should  delegate  to  some 
one  farther  down. 


Finding  the  Man  For  the  Job 


'T'HE  first  item  to  consider  in  the  as¬ 
signment  of  responsibility  is  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  man  upon  whom  it  is  to  be 
conferred.  After  all,  it  is  finding  the  right 
man  for  the  right  place  that  determines 
the  efficiency  of  the  man  at  the  top  of 


the  organization.  Probably  the  most  vital 
problem  in  all  management  is  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  subordinates. 

In  a  large  manufacturing  plant  the  fore- 
manship  of  the  machine  shop  was  sud¬ 
denly  vacated,  with  no  one  in  direct  line 
to  fill  the  position.  In  a  long  consulta¬ 
tion  the  manager  and  the  superintendent 
discussed  the  merits  of  each  likely  man  in 
the  shop.  Finally  a  selection  was  made. 
The  promoted  man  had  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  :  He  had  a  good  record  for  attend¬ 
ance;  he  was  a  master  mechanic;  he  was 
neat  and  accurate  in  his  work;  he  was 
quiet  and  industrious,  and,  on  the  whole, 
he  was  the  best  machinist  in  the  shop. 

This  man’s  place  was  among  the  ma¬ 
chines,  not  at  the  foreman’s  desk.  The 
most  industrious  workers  are  not  alwavs 


the  best  executives.  That 
the  management  soon  dis¬ 
covered.  The  new  foreman 
lacked  the  knowledge  of  his 
fellows  and  the  subtle  in¬ 
fluence  of  personality  that 
stamp  the  leader.  He  was 
unable  to  keep  the  work  of 
the  shop  to  the  accustomed 
standards.  He  was  a  failure. 
It  was  decided  to  return  him 
to  his  former  position.  He 
promptly  resigned,  and  the 
plant  lost  its  best  machinist. 

In  his  place  a  man  of  wide¬ 
ly  different  characteristics  was 
chosen,  a  man  who  had  never 
distinguished  himself  for  any 
one  thing,  but  a  man  who 
was  versatile,  congenial  and 
intelligent.  He  was  not  a 
steady  worker.  He  was  more  apt  at  mak¬ 
ing  suggestions  than  at  working.  He  was 
original,  but  details  seemed  to  annoy  him. 
For  nearly  a  year  the  manager  wondered 
what  to  do  with  him.  He  had  no  special 
mechanical  gift,  yet  he  was  too  good  to 
“fire.”  And  so  he  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
main. 

He  made  a  success  as  foreman.  His 
sunny  disposition,  his  fondness  for  ex¬ 
perimenting,  and  his  intelligence  supplied 
the  elements  so  essential  for  successful 
administration.  What  had  been  miscon¬ 
strued  as  lethargy  and  indifference  was 
merely  a  longing  to  rise  above  the  petty 
details  of  routine  life.  The  new  position 
was  a  step  forward,  a  step  toward  liberty. 

Mathematicians  tell  us  that  two  meth¬ 
ods  are  employed  in  the  solution  of  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  the  “cut-and-try”  method 
of  amateurs,  which  is  a  simple  process  of 
guesswork  and  elimination;  and  then, 
there  is  the  scientific  method,  which  ar¬ 
rives  at  conclusions  by  deductions.  Man¬ 
agers  who  are  satisfied  to  remain  ama¬ 
teurs  will  continue  in  the  “cut-and-try” 
rut ;  but  executives,  who  are  awake  to 
conditions,  resort  to  the  principles  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  management.  In  other  words, 
men  should  not  be  picked  to  fill  higher 
places  by  the  process  of  dropping  them 
into  positions  of  authority  and  watching 
the  result.  It  is  not  a  difficult  undertak¬ 
ing  to  promote  a  man  but  it  requires  the 
soothing  tongue  of  a  serpent  of  Eden  to 
drop  him  gracefully  into  his  former  place. 


Making  Him  Realize  His  Responsibility 

H  AVING  chosen  the  right  man  to  in¬ 
vest  with  responsibility,  the  next  im¬ 
portant  step  is  to  impress  upon  him  the 
fact  that  he  is  responsible.  Some  time 
ago  I  noticed  that  the  cost  system  in  our 

(Continued  on  Page  47.) 


When  directions  are  to 
portant  job,  which  must 
detail,  it  is  often  exped 
ular  routine.  In  such 
gives  his  instructions 
who  will  have  the  job  in 
erally  follow,  whereas 
pass  from  hand  to  hand 
subordinates,  the  result 


be  given  about  an  im- 
be  executed  in  minute 
ient  to  disregard  the  reg- 
cases,  if  the  manager 
direct  to  the  foreman 
hand,  good  results  gen- 
when  an  order  must 
through  a  long  line  of 
is  often  unsatisfactory. 
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is  Nttm  ASSET 

Six  Cases  in  IVhich  the  Acid  Test  IV as  Applied 
to  the  Elements  of  V alue  Behind  a  Concern 

By  Cromwell  Childe 


“ Not  worth  a  continental,”  the  president 
casually  remarked. 


■A 


A  FAIRLY  prosperous  bank  of  a 
small  city  had  just  - elected  a  new 
president.  He  had  been  marked  and 
much  commented  upon  because  of  his  ex¬ 
cellent  business  judgment  and  his  intuitive 
summing  up  of  men.  People  never  under¬ 
stood  how  he  could  appraise  human  beings 
so  accurately,  however,  until  he  got  into 
this  president’s  chair.  Then  they  came  to 
know  what  his  analysis  meant.  It  went  un¬ 
der  the  surface,  to  the  heart  of  things,  disre¬ 
garding  all  trivialities.  He  knew  when  an 
asset  was  an  ass< L,  and,  more  vitally  import¬ 
ant  still,  when  an  asset  was  not  an  asset. 

The  $1000  Note  and  That  for  $500 

ITH  a  cigar  between  his  teeth,  the 
first  morning  after  he  was  installed, 
the  new  president  started  going  over  the 
“paper”  of  the  bank  with  the  cashier,  a 
routine  man  long  in  the  service,  careful, 
precise,  invaluable  in  his  way,  but  the  kind 
of  person  who  never  can  become  anything 
but  the  best  of  lieutenants,  who,  when  by 
chance  placed  in  a  position  of  executive 
authority,  brings  down  disaster  because  of 
his  well-meaning  clerical  narrowness.  Note 
after  note  was  scrutinized  by  the  new  chief, 
each  laid  aside  with  a  comment  that  gen¬ 
erally  puzzled  the  cashier.  Finally  the 
president  fingered  one,  looked  over  it 
closely,  and  quietly  laid  it  in  a  pile  by  itself, 
casually  remarking : 

“Not  worth  a  continental.” 

It  was  a  note  for  $1,000.  It  bore  the 
name  of  one  of  the  best-known  and  most 
reliable  men  of  the  little  city,  a  merchant 
who  was  successful  and  prosperous  and  of 
fine  standing  in  the  community.  The  cashier 
gasped : 

“W-hy,  w-hy,  that’s  Mr.  Blank!”  he  said 
round  eyed  and  incredulous  at  what  he  had 
heard.  It  was  almost  an  indignity. 

The  new  president  very  calmly  repeated 
his  phrase. 

“Don't  you  see,  Cain,”  he  said  “(mind 
we  are  talking  sub  rosa  now)  the  risk  on 
that  note.  What  is  an  asset,  anyway;  can’t 


you  feel  when  one  is  really 
one  ?  Mr.  Blank  is  one  of  our 
best  men,  it  is  true.  There 
are  few  people  I  like  more. 

He  seems  solid  and  substan¬ 
tial.  He  undoubtedly  is  mod¬ 
erately  well  off.  But - ” 

The  president’s  fingers 
checked  off  these  points  on 
the  table  before  him.  “He 
carries  no  insurance — he  in¬ 
sures  himself;  yes,  he’s  made 
a  profit  on  that  for  years. 

His  store  is  a  frame  building, 
for  all  its  size.  He  buys  goods  on  time  and 
has  many  payments  constantly  coming  due. 
He  endorses  more  than  any  man  in  town. 
Don’t  you  see  the  chance  we  are  taking? 
Now  this  note - ” 

He  picked  up  another  from  the  pile..  The 
cashier  stammered : 

“That’s  not  very  good,  either,  I’m  afraid. 
Mr.  Mason  put  that  through  personally  just 
before  he  went  abroad.  Victor,  of  course, 
isn’t  much.  But  it’s  only  for  $500,”  he 
added  apologetically. 

“On  the  contrary,”  said  the  new  presi¬ 
dent,  “it’s  O.  K.  I  know  Mr.  Victor  hasn’t 
any  money  to  speak  of,  and  not  much  of  a 
legal  practice— though  it’s  growing.  Also, 
that  he  uses  up  pretty  nearly  all  he  makes. 
But  he  has  practically  no  liabilities;  there 
are  no  chances  at  all  of  his  getting  in¬ 
volved  to  amount  to  anything.  He  is  out¬ 
side  the  pale  of  financial  danger,  and 
hence  his  paper,  to  a  bank  that  knows  him. 
is  a  real  asset.” 

The  Case  of  the  Toy  House 

A  N  entire  city  was  astounded  one  after¬ 
noon  by  the  news,  broadly  spread  in 
its  afternoon  papers,  that  a  company  of 
which  all  that  part  of  the  state  was  proud, 
one  of  the  biggest  toy  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  had  failed.  Outwardly  there  had 
been  no  indication  that  the  company  was 
in  deep  water.  The  concern  had  been 
founded  half  a  century  before  by  two  very 


able  men,  and  though  their  sons  and 
nephews  were  of  a  different  type  and  had 
not  the  very  evident  business  capacity  of 
their  elders,  even  the  trade  in  general  had 
little  idea  that  the  old  establishment’s  re¬ 
sources  were  impaired. 

When  the  receivers  came  to  look  into 
matters  closely  they  found  the  business 
rhined  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
habilitation.  And  they  discovered  a  very 
strange  thing.  The  books  showed  comfort¬ 
able  assets ;  assets  that,  at  the  worst,  should 
have  given  the  company  a  chance  to  get  on 
its  feet  again.  The  inventories  were  very 
cheering.  There  was  quite  evidently  some¬ 
thing  underneath,  and  this  was  it. 

The  books  had  a  reason  for  looking  so 
well.  The  storage  rooms  attached  to  the 
plant  were  filled  with  old  stock,  once  novel¬ 
ties  and  features  of  a  season  and  dead  after 
that,  toys  that,  in  many  cases,  had  been 
the  toys  of  a  generation  before,  all  care¬ 
fully  figured  in  at  the  regular  selling  price, 
precisely  as  if  they  were  new  stock.  Only 
a  junk  man  would  have  taken  the  most  of 
these  old  toys.  They  represented  the  re¬ 
mainders  and  failures  of  over  thirty  years. 
Probably  it  would  have  cost  more  to  clear 
them  out  than  anyone  would  have  paid. 
Yet,  to  the  value  of  thousands,  all  these 
worthless  goods  were  proudly  counted  as 
“assets.” 

It  made  the  resources  of  the  old  company 
shrink  pitifully  when  stern  men  who  were 
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practical  accountants  cut  out  every  wrongly 
figured  in  dollar  and  at  last  sold  the  long 
lying  goods  in  bulk  at  the  veriest  song. 
The  whole  realized  approximately  noth¬ 
ing.  For  years  the  young  inheritors  of  the 
business  had  been  deceiving  themselves  with 
rosy  dreams.  Calculating  on  assets  far  be¬ 
yond  what  they  possessed,  they  had  gone 
ahead  and  spent  lavishly.  They  had  never 
learned  the  lesson  that  men  must  get  to 
know  if  they  would  succeed  wdien  an  asset 
is  not  an  asset. 

Figuring  in  Dollars  and  Cents 

A  N  asset  is  not  a  matter  of  sentiment. 

Modern  business  has  made  its  analysis 
as  exact  a  science  as  is  modern  chemistry. 
There  is  an  “acid  test,”  accurate  in  the 
extreme.  All  the  commerce  and  manufac¬ 
turing  of  the  present  era  is  built  upon  it, 
eveiy  department  of  industry  responds  to 
its  rules.  An  asset  is  what  will  bring  a 
fair  price  at  forced  sale  at  the  moment  in 
the  market.  Strictly  speaking,  if  it  is  not 
immediately  salable  it  is  not  an  asset,  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  this.  If  immediate 
money  is  not  needed,  or  if  money  can  be 
raised  without  too  much  sacrifice,  this  or 
that,  if  certain  to  bring  a  good  price  later, 
may  be  an  asset.  Any  sure  money  getter 
is  an  asset.  “Good  will”  frequently  is,  if 
figured  with  judgment,  and  a  single  trade 
mark  may  be  worth  more  than  a  factory 
plant  with  much  real  estate.  The  name  of 
one  commodity  that  sells  all  over  the  world 
is  worth  over  a  million  dollars.  An  even 
million  has  been  offered  for  it  several  times, 
and  refused. 

A  salesman  is  an  asset,  a  clerk  is  not.  The 
clerk  sells  what  someone  wants  to  buy.  The 
salesman  sells  what  the  other  man  really 
wants  but  doesn’t  know  he  needs.  All  these 
generally  unconsidered  and  unrealized  trifles 
are  what  go  to  build  up  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness,  which,  after  all.  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  an  assembling  of  assets,  all  cap¬ 
able  of  being  turned  into  money.  The 
waste-preventer  in  any  big  concern  is  a  very 
important  asset.  So  is  the  credit  man.  So 
is  whoever  has  charge  of  the  collections. 
Each  end  of  a  modern  business  must  be  an 
asset  in  itself,  or  it  breaks  down  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  the  real  assets.  The  modern 
business  can  best  be  compared  to  the  blood 
in  a  human  being  in  which  two  sets  of 
bacilli  are  constantly  fighting  for  mastery. 
Health  or  sickness  depends  upon  whichever 
happens  to  be  in  control. 

Just  what  his  assets  are  the  modern  busi¬ 
ness  man  does  not  often  know.  Through 
enthusiasm  or  prejudice  he  is  many  times 
mistaken.  It  is  not  until  the  unimpression¬ 
able,  not  to  be  influenced,  certified  account¬ 
ant  come?  in  that  the  question  of  values  is 


properly  adjusted,  coldly  figured  in  literal 
dollars  and  cents  at  the  market  price.  Even 
then — for  this  is  the  most  complicated  of 
propositions — the  accountant  cannot  always 
tell.  He  does  not  necessarily  know  the  de¬ 
tails  and  possibilities  of  production. 

A  manufacturer  whose  plant  was  close 
to  the  Ohio  river,  who  was  doing  a  driving 
business  and  was  very  progressive,  met, 
during  one  of  his  frequent  trips  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard,  a  mechanical  expert  that 
interested  him.  The  man  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
ventive  and  full  of  expedients.  This  manu¬ 
facturer  was  primarily  a  selling  man.  He 
had  the  utmost  skill  in  marketing  his  pro¬ 
duct  at  an  excellent  profit.  He  had  only 
a  general  knowledge  of  machinery — and 
realized  that.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
his  plant  was  not  extravagant  and  waste¬ 
ful.  The  business  was  increasing  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  it  was  worth  while  being  certain 
as  to  that  point. 

The  upshot  was  that  he  carried  off  the 
expert,  got  him  to  take  a  trip  out  to  the 
plant,  and  go  carefully  over  it.  The  more 
he  saw  of  this  machinery  man  the  more  he 
pleased  him.  When  the  expert  had  looked 
things  over  he  was  asked  to  name  a  figure 
at  which  he  would  sign  a  contract  to  be 
mechanical  superintendent  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  to  be  supreme  in  the  production  of 
the  product.  His  answer  astounded  the 
manufacturer. 

The  expert  said  he  would  come  for  50 
per  cent  of  what  he  saved.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  asked  a  question  or  two,  and  the  an¬ 
swer  suggested  possible  economies  that 
amazed  him.  He  was  told  of  one  depart¬ 
ment  where  twelve  men  were  now  kept 
busy.  The  expert  roughly  sketched  out  for 
him  a  plan  of  rearranging  the  machinery  so 
that  only  four  needed  to  be  employed. 

“Do  I  understand,  then,”  said  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  “that  I  pay  yon  fifty  cents  on 
every  dollar  you  save  me,  and  only  that?” 

“That’s  it,”  returned  the  expert. 

The  deal  went  through.  The  expert’s 
compensation  for  the  first  year  was  seventy 
thousand  dollars.-  That  was  a  case  of  an 
undeveloped  asset,  coldly  figured  out,  show¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  “team  work”  in  every 
department. 

“ Charge  It  Off  to  Profit  and  Loss” 

T  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
one  of  the  most  common  incidents  in 
business,  for  a  concern  to  be  bolstered  up 
on  its  books  by  its  Bills  Receivable.  Many 
times  a  showing  not  at  all  justified  by  the 
actual  facts  is  made.  The  banker  and  the 
specialist  realize  this.  Money  due  is  not 
necessarily  an  asset.  Money  overdue  and 
with  very  little  likelihood  of  coming  in  is 
not  an  asset  at  all. 


Sometimes  men  figure  in  Bills  Receivable 
that  are  really  dead  accounts  through  pure 
ignorance,  others  with  the  desire  to-  make 
themselves  seem  stronger  than  they  really 
are.  Most  offenders,  however,  offend  un¬ 
wittingly.  They  delude  themselves  with 
false  hopes,  for  the  goods  have  been  sold 
and  they  have  given  value  received.  The 
money  will  be  slow  in  coming,  but  it  will 
arrive  and  it  is  part  of  their  resources. 

The  banker  and  the  accountant  puncture 
these  dreams.  They  have  Bad  Debts  down 
to  a  far  greater  science  than  is  possible  with 
the  average  business  man,  and  their  com¬ 
mand,  when  they  can  have  their  say,  when 
business  men  need  their  advice  or  help,  is : 

“Charge  it  off  to  Profit  and  Loss.” 

A  shopkeeper  wanted  a  loan  not  long  ago. 
He  had  a  good,  high  class  trade,  a  pleasing 
store  and  an  obliging  and  capable  set  of 
saleswomen.  His  line  of  customers  made 
it  advisable  for  him,  if  not  actually  neces¬ 
sary,  to  carry  accounts.  His  best  customers 
were  rather  slow  pay.  They  bought  freely, 
and  had  the  items  charged.  The  business 
was  not  large  enough  for  a  special  credit 
man  to  be  employed.  The  “boss”  himself 
followed  up  these  matters.  Not  liking  to 
antagonize  or  limit  his  trade,  he  was  “easy.” 
It  was  undeniable  that  he  got  much  business 
on  his  personal  popularity.  Perhaps,  in  the 
long  run,  it  was  as  broad  as  it  was  long, 
the  increased  trade  he  got  more  than  cov¬ 
ered  his  losses  from  those  who  ran  up  bills 
and  would  not  pay.  But  the  lesson  this  man 
had  never  learned  was  to  write  off  his  un¬ 
collectable  accounts.  He  got  his  loan,  for 
after  all  it  was  a  profitable  and  prosperous 
business.  The  best  of  relations  grew  up 
between  him  and  the  bank.  The  banker 
proved  to  him,  inducing  him  to  have  an 
accountant  go  over  his  books  in  detail,  that, 
prosperous  as  he  was,  he  had  been  figuring 
wrong,  that  in  reality,  he  was  some  $15,000 
poorer  than  he  thought.  Each  year,  for 
ten  years  back,  some  $1,500  worth  of  bad 
debts  should  have  been  charged  up  to  Profit 
and  Loss.  The  storekeeper  was  amazed 
when  his  accounts  were  brought  under  this 
critical  analysis.  But  he  saw  the  point,  and 
learned  the  basic  principles  of  assets. 

Increasing  Liability 

N  asset  that  increases  liability  may  cease 
to  be  an  asset,  regardless  of  its  value. 
This  does  not  seem  possible,  but  it  is.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  part¬ 
ners  jointly  binding  themselves  not  to  in¬ 
dividually  endorse  for  friends  and  outside 
of  their  own  business.  However  great  a 
personal  asset  a  man  may  be  to  his  concern 
from  his  business-bringing  capabilities,  he 
ceases  to  be  one  if  he  may  get  “tied  up” 
outside. 


(Continued  on  Page  50.) 
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In  this  office  the  stenographic  force  was  located  in  one  section  where  they  could 
work  without  disturbing  other  employes.  Correspondents  were  required  to  set  aside 
a  certain  hour  in  the  morning  for  the  most  important  part  of  their  dictation. 


This  operator  was  given  detailed  instructions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  answering  the  telephone,  with  the  result  that 
the  house  made  new  friends  and  extended  its  business. 


CuttingOitW/sTe  Effort 

m  the  Office 

Plans  That  Reduce  the  Deficit  Due  to  Lost  Moments  and  Lost  Motion,  and  Thereby 

Increase  the  Efficiency  of  the  Office  Force 

By  JV esley  A.  Stanger 


THE  road  to  easy  profits  is  by  the  way 
of  conservation  of  time  and  energy 
— in  the  office  as  in  other  realms  of 
business.  It  is  the  lost  moments  and  the  lost 
motion  that  cost  money.  Unnecessary  work 
produces  a  deficit,  where  a  careful  analysis 
of  a  condition  before  attempting  to  produce- 
a  result  will  not  only  get  highest  efficiency 
but  will  at  the  same  time  open  up  the  way 
for  larger  economies  in  other  directions. 
Lost  time  and  waste  effort  are  not  only  cost¬ 
ly  to  the  house  but  reduce  the  value  of  the 
worker  to  his  employer.  No  man  or  firm 
can  compute  the  value  of  waste  effort  in 
dollars  and  cents  to  the  firm  alone  for  the 
man  himself  is  a  part  of  the  plan  and  the 
use  he  makes  of  his  time  is  what  determines 
his  value  and  compensation.  From  the  day’s 
work  have  been  gathered  in  this  article  a 
series  of  incidents  that  impress  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  little  economies  in  the  office 
and  show  in  a  manner  most  pointed  why 
such  economies  should  be  practiced  and 
what  has  resulted. 


Two  Cases  Where  Rearrangement  Paid 

TX/’ASTE  effort  in  the  office  more  often 
comes  from  poor  arrangement  than 
from  any  other  cause.  The  office  manager 
of  one  big  concern  awoke  to  the  fact  one 
day  that  to  get  an  order  from  the  sales 
department  to  the  bookkeeper  required  an 
endless  amount  of  walking  arouncj.  He 
timed  three  employes  and  discovered  that 
they  consumed  almost  half  of  their  time  in 
getting  from  one  place  to  another.  Every 
movement  they  made  was  necessary  under 
the  arrangement  of  the  office  in  which  they 
worked.  Next  day  he  ordered  in  a  couple 
of  carpenters  and  set  to  work  to  rearrange 
things.  When  he  was  through,  an  order 
traveled  through  the  records  department  ex¬ 
actly  as  a  piece  of  material  travels  through 
a  systematized  factory.  It  was  started  at 
o'ne  end  of  the  office  and  worked  through  to 
the  other  end  without  an  employe  leaving 
his  place.  Before  the  rearrangement  of  the 
office  a  great  deal  of  night  work  had  been 
necessary  and  this  increased  light  bills  as 


well  as  adding  an  expense  of  supper  money 
every  night.  The  supper  money  that  was 
saved,  regardless  of  all  other  items,  paid  for 
carpenter  work  many  times  over.  Instead 
of  night  work,  it  was  found  that  by  a  sys¬ 
tematic,  scientific  arrangement  of  the  office, 
there  was  not  enough  for  all  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  to  do  and  some  of  them  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  other  departments. 

In  another  office,  orders  brought  in  by 
the  salesmen  had  to  go  through  a  cer¬ 
tain  routine.  The  sales  department,  being 
on  the  ground  floor,  had  to  be  as  close  to 
the  street  as  possible.  The  orders  coming 
in  were  turned  over  to  the  manager,  then 
to  the  record  department  and  finally  to  the 
shipping  room.  This  particular  office  had 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  system  for  a  long 
period  and  in  the  detail  of  handling  orders 
much  time  was  lost.  The  salesmen  were 
seated  in  the  forward  section  of  the  space, 
the  other  departments  placed  hap-hazard 
back  of  the  salesmen,  with  the  record  de¬ 
partment  and  cashier  in  one  corner.  The 
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manager’s  office  was  toward 
the  rear  and  immediately- 
adjoining  the  shipping  de¬ 
partment  This  meant  that 
every  order  had  to  travel 
back  and  forth  half  a  dozen 
times  before  it  reached  its 
destination.  Many  times 
orders  were  lost  and  quite 
as  often  they  were  not  filled 
on  time.  Besides  the  loss 
of  time  resulting  from  such 
an  arrangement  was  the 
loss  of  business  chargeable 
to  unsystematic  handling. 

Changes  were  made  in 
the  office  arrangement 
which  reformed  the  entire 
lack  of  system  and  resulted 
in  a  noticeable  saving  all 
along  the  line.  The  sales¬ 
men  were  placed  at  desks, 
systematically  laid  out,  and 
immediately  back  of  them 
was  the  manager’s  desk. 

Adjoining  his  desk  was 
placed  the  cashier  and  rec¬ 
ord  department  and  a  small 
slide  in  the  wall  connected 
the  cashier  with  the  ship¬ 
ping  room.  Other  depart¬ 
ments  were  arranged  so  as 
to  be  in  close  connection 
with  the  manager  and  each 
department  was  so  situated 
that  it  supplemented  the 
one  closest  to  it  so  that 
the  passage  of  all  papers  or 
records  was  progressive.  When  the  sales¬ 
men  brought  in  orders,  they  were  handed 
to  the  manager,  who  passed  them  on  at 
once  to  the  cashier  and  record  department, 
and  here  they  were  entered  and  passed 
through  the  opening  in  the  wall  to  the  ship¬ 
per.  Small  as  the  changes  were  they  not 
only  saved  much  lost  time  and  wasted  move¬ 
ment  but  actually  saved  money  as  well.  An 
incidental  result  was  the  better  discipline 
noticed  in  the  office  and  the  added  speed 
with  which  orders  were  handled. 

Saving  Time  in  Dictation 

T  NOTICE,”  observed  an  office  manager, 
“that  we  are  writing  about  250  letters 
a  day  and  have  five  operators  on  the  pay 
roll.  Now  here  comes  a  request  for  an¬ 
other.  The  request  seems  reasonable  on 
the  ground  that  we  do  not  take  care  of  each 
day’s  business  every  day  and  always  have  a 
lot  of  hold  over  stuff.  Notwithstanding 
this  we  are  getting  only  45%  efficiency  out 
of  the  present  help.” 

He  thought  a  long  time  over  ways  and 
means  to  increase  output  before  he  finally 
decided  that  an  extra  girl  would  have  to  be 


An  un-economical 
arrangement  of  this 
off  ice  cost  both 
time  and  effort. 
A  r e-arrangement 
of  the  floor  made 
it  possible  to  send 
an  order  through 
the  records  depart¬ 
ment  exactly  as  a 
piece  of  material 
travels  through  a 
syste  m  a  tize  d  fac¬ 
tory.  It  was  start¬ 
ed  at  one  end  and 
worked  through  to 
the  other  without 
an  employe  leaving 
his  place. 
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hired.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  own  dic¬ 
tation,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  same  problem 
stewing  around  in  his  head  that  caused  him 
to  notice  that  he  was  being  interrupted  on 
an  average  of  once  in  ten  minutes.  Some 
of  the  interruptions  took  a  minute  or  two, 
others  ten  minutes.  Each  time  he  had  to 
have  his  stenographer  repeat  back  what  he 
had  said  and  he  would  go  over  the  work 
again. 

“I  wonder  if  every  dictator  is  in  the  same 
fix  as  I  am,”  he  mused.  A  leisurely  walk 
through  the  office  showed  him  that  such  was 
the  case.  He  computed  the  time  he  lost  and 
multiplied  it  by  the  number  of  stenogra¬ 
phers.  To  his  amazement  he  found  that 
each  operator  lost  not  less  than  20%  of  her 
time  during  these  interruptions.  This  start¬ 
ed  a  line  of  investigation  which  eventually 
eliminated  the  waste. 

As  one  result  a  salesman  for  a  dictating 
machine  was  called  in  and  several  of  the 
apparatus  were  installed.  At  the  same  time 
the  office  was  completely  rearranged. 

Instead  of  having  the  girls  seated  near 
the  dictators  he  had  them  all  placed  in  one 
section  of  the  room  with  the  four  desks 


close  together.  At  each 
desk  he  placed  a  dictating 
machine.  With  this  sys¬ 
tem  the  work  was  equally 
divided  among  the  oper¬ 
ators,  the  dictators  dictat¬ 
ed  when  they  chose  to 
without  reference  to  any¬ 
one’s  pleasure  but  their 
own,  and  the  additional  let¬ 
ters  were  turned  out  by  the 
same  force  with  no  added 
expense  except  the  original 
investment.  The  dictators 
were  requested  to  set  aside 
a  certain  hour  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  for  their  principal  dic¬ 
tation  and  as  fast  as  the 
records  were  ready  they 
were  sent  to  the  girls  to 
transcribe.  Thus  the  bulk 
of  the  correspondence  was 
taken  care  of  systematic¬ 
ally  and  early.  The  bal¬ 
ance  was  cared  for  as  the 
dictators  had  time  and  in- 
,  terruptions  meant  nothing, 
for  it  was  only  necessary 
to  switch  off  the  machines. 
The  girls  were  kept  at  work, 
independent  of  every  inter¬ 
ruption. 

Making  the  Switchboard  a 
Business-Getter 

-\VHERE  a  telephone 
switchboard  is  used 
there  are  economies  to  be 
practiced  which  will  increase  efficiency  and 
at  the  same  time  win  trade.  How  often 
have  you  experienced  the  enervating  sensa¬ 
tion  of  bickering  with  a  switchboard  opera¬ 
tor!  How  often  have  you  called  up  a 
business  house,  anxious  to  talk  to  some 
one  about  a  business  proposition,  only  to 
find  yourself  listening  to  a  lot  of  useless 
and  annoying  conversation  delivered  by  the 
operator,  or  to  be  subjected  to  a  sort  of 
polite  Billingsgate  for  being  on  the  wrong 
line?  A  certain  business  man  who  had 
been  up  against  that  very  thing  several  times 
one  day  found  himself  refusing  to  talk  to 
a  certain  firm  and  giving  an  order  to  some 
one  else  because  of  the  switchboard  ineffi- 
cieny  and  the  line  of  talk  he  had  been 
subjected  to  by  the  firm’s  operator.  It 
occurred  to  him  afterwards  that  the  very 
thing  that  was  happening  then  and  to  which 
he  was  a  party  might  happen  to  him  and 
he  determined  to  prevent  it.  His  operator 
was  instructed  to  answer  the  phone  by 
saying:  “Brown,  Jones  &  Abbott,  Wal¬ 
nut  six-seven-six-three,”  in  an  even  tone  of 
voice  and  then  wait  for  a  voice  at  the  other 

(Continued  on  Page  49.) 
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Wlfh  €>U  ST 

How  One  Big  Plant  Has  Solved  the  Problem 
of  Keeping  Itself  Clean 


IN  the  new  tenets  of  management,  dirt  is 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  arch  enemies 
of  efficiency.  Most  concerns  now  real¬ 
ize  that  wholesome  working  conditions  and 
clean,  cheerful  work  rooms  mean  better 
products,  and  they  spare  no  effort  to  pro¬ 
vide  both.  Adequate  lighting  and  ventila¬ 
tion  are  first  considerations  in  laying  out  the 
modern  plant,  and  cleanliness  is  one  of  the 
prime  features  in  its  maintenance. 

The  cleaning  force  of  a  big  plant  is  an 
organization  by  itself.  At  the  works  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  it  includes  a  force  of  eighty-four 
janitors,  who  care  for  the  company's  ten 
factory  buildings,  its  large  office  building,  in 
addition  to  warehouses,  power  houses,  lab¬ 
oratories  and  stables.  Practically  all  the  jan¬ 
itor  work  is  done  during  the  day,  as  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  house  in  all  departments  to 
accomplish  its  work  within  the  regular- 
hours.  The  working  schedule  of  this  force 
is  from  6:30  A.  M.  to  5 : 1 5  P.  M.,  with  one 
hour  off  at  noon.  The  factory  departments 
in  the  main  building  are  cleaned  in  the 
morning  before  the  employes  arrive.  After 
8  o’clock  the  other  floors  are  attended  to  and 
the  factory  buildings  are  cleaned  up  during 
the  day. 

The  service  department  prepares  its  own 
soap  for  all  kinds  of  cleaning.  The  sweeping 
compound  used  is  also  made  by  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  vacuum 
cleaning  which  is  given  to  the  office  build¬ 
ing,  all  sweeping  is  done  with  hair  cloth 
brooms.  Every  year  during  the  early  part 
of  August  the  factory  is  closed  down  for 
two  weeks  and  the  employes  given  their 
vacation.  At  this  time  the  cleaning  force  is 
doubled  and  the  plant  gone  over  thoroughly. 

The  factory  departments  in  which  dust 
and  dirt  are  produced  in  quantities,  such  as 
the  woodworking  and  metal  polishing 
rooms,  are  equipped  with  elaborate  dust 
collecting  systems.  All  machines  in  these 
rooms  are  provided  with  dust  hoods  con¬ 
nected  by  pipes,  which  carry  off  the  dust 
and  metal  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  ex¬ 
haust  fan,  as  illustrated  on  this  page. 


Dust  and  filings  from 
all  machines  are  car¬ 
ried  aw  ay  through 
large  conveyors  oper¬ 
ated  by  exhaust  Jans. 


The  refuse  is  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  roof  of 
the  building  where  it 
is  collected  in  huge 
separating  vats. 


— from  which  the  dust, 
having  been  segregat¬ 
ed  from  the  filings,  is 
piped  to  bins  on  the 
first  floor. 


It  is  then  barreled  and 
disposed  of,  the  metal 
being  sold  to  tunk 
dealers  at  the  market 
price. 
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Every  Saturday  morning  the  salesmen  come  into  the  manager's  office  and  put  in  a  couple  of  hours  discussing 
experiences  of  the  week,  with  particular  reference  to  objections  they  have  met  with. 

Getting  z^Men  to  Sell 
More  Goods 

Five  Plans  That  Built  Up  Sales  by  Increasing  the 
Interest  of  the  Force 

By  William  W.  Loomis 


PLAN  ONE  -Reaching  the  Men 
Through  Their  Wives 

PHILADELPHIA  house  kept  about 
eighteen,  men  on  the  road.  The  line 
was  a  hard  one  to  handle,  but  the 
salary  was  large  enough  to  attract  a  high 
grade  of  men.  There  was  always  a  waiting 
list  of  applicants  for  positions.  The  presi¬ 
dent  himself  selected  the  men  who  would 
represent  his  company  and,  having  selected 
them,  he  cultivated  an  intimate  personal  re¬ 
lationship  outside  of  the  business.  Regard¬ 
less  of  other  qualifications  he  employed  only 
men  who  had  “settled  down”  and  whose 
chief  interests  and  ambitions  centered  in 
their  homes  and  families. 

With  such  a  class  of  men  on  the  road,  no 


great  amount  of  stimulant  from  headquar¬ 
ters  was  necessary  and  the  ordinary  “ginger 
talk”  would  have  been  wasted.  The  fall 
months  were  the  harvest  time  for  the  com¬ 
pany  and  the  management  tried  to  spur  on 
the  men  to  put  forth  extra  efforts.  Usually 
the  men  responded  to  strong  personal  letters 
from  the  president,  but  ordinary  allure¬ 
ments  of  prizes  and  bonuses  had  little  ef¬ 
fect.  A  few  years  ago  the  president  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the  home  in¬ 
terests  of  the  men  from  a  different  angle. 
Here  is  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  men : 

Your  income  from  salary  and  commission  is 
sufficient  not  only  to  provide  your  family  with  the 
necessities  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  but 
to  leave  a  substantial  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  investment.  At  least  we  hope  so. 

From  what  I  have  seen  of  you,  I  am  sure  it  is 


your  greatest  pleasure  to  “do  things”  for  your 
wife  and  children  and  so  we  have  adopted  a  plan 
that  we  are  sure  will  appeal  to  you. 

You  know  we  are  always  anxious  to  have  our 
men  speed  up  just  as  much  as  possible  during  the 
fall  months  and  it  has  been  our  policy  to  make 
special  inducements  for  extra  efforts.  This  year 
we  are  not  going  to  give  you  a  premium  on  addi¬ 
tional  business — we  are  going  to  give  it  to  your 
wife. 

No  matter  how  liberal  an  allowance  a  woman 
has,  to  receive  a  few  hundred  dollars  that  she 
had  not  expected  is  sure  to  give  her  great  pleas¬ 
ure — there  is  always  something  she  would  like  to 
use  the  money  for.  So  we  believe  it  will  give 
you  more  satisfaction  if  we  send  this  year’s 
premium  money  direct  to  the  “Mrs.”  We  will 
allow  an  extra  two  per  cent  on  all  sales  during 
September,  October  and  November.  This  will  be 
set  aside  in  a  “Friend  Wife”  fund  and  you  can 
tell  us  which  you  would  rather  have  us  do :  we 
will  send  the  check  direct  to  her  after  the  first  of 
December  or  we  will  send  it  to  you  to  give  her 
for  Christmas. 

While  you  know  we  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
you  and  your  family,  this  is  not  a  philanthropic 
move  on  our  part.  You  would  spurn  it  if  it  were. 
We  want  our  sales  pushed  harder  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  during  the  next  three  months  and  we  believe 
you  will  put  forth  extra  efforts  knowing  that 
every  cent  of  the  extra  commission  goes  direct  to 
your  wife. 

The  way  the  sales  were  increased  that 
fall  astonished  the  company.  A  psycholo¬ 
gist  could  probably  explain  why  this  propo¬ 
sition  took  such  a  hold  on  the  men,  but  the 
president  never  could  figure  it  out.  The  men 
earned  big  salaries  and  the  offer  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  extra  did  not  act  as  a  very 
strong  incentive,  but  when  it  was  to  go 
direct  to  the  wife,  a  token  of  the  extra  ef¬ 
fort  made  for  her,  it  quickened  the  sales  as 
no  other  inducement  ever  had.  In  fact  the 
suggestion  came  from  the  men  that  the  plan 
should  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy 
and  it  has  been,  to  the  great  profit  of  the 
house.  Every  year  the  men  want  to  make 
the  wife’s  check  as  large  as  the  year  before 
— or  larger  if  possible — and  no  objection 
has  ever  been  raised  to  this  plan  for  stimu¬ 
lating  sales. 

PLAN  TWO  — A  Scheme  That  Woke 
Up  the  “ Fans ” 

JK  ST.  LOUIS  sales  manager  used  to  get 
exasperated  at  the  time  his  local  men 
wasted  in  talking  baseball  and  in  going  to 
the  games.  They  were  all  thirty-third  de¬ 
gree  fans  and  their  sales  fell  off  during  the 
season — just  the  months  when  extra  efforts 
were  necessary  to  counteract  the  summer 
dullness. 

Finally  it  occurred  to  the  manager  to  cap¬ 
italize  the  baseball  enthusiasm.  He  first 
looked  up  the  average  sales  for  each  man 
and  then  called  them  all  in  to  his  office.  He 
told  them  frankly  that  they  were  letting 
their  interest  in  the  game  interfere  too  much 
with  business  and  suggested  a  plan  whereby 
they  might  all  benefit.  Every  salesman 
whose  sales  up  to  Wednesday  noon  were  up 


(Continued  on  Page  51.) 
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How  To  Han  dle 
Your  Papefl 

Little  Kinks  in  Banking ,  a  Knowledge  of  Which  Has 
Enabled  Some  Business  Men  to  Over¬ 
come  Difficult  Situations 


By  Frank  J.  Arkins 


IN  a  general  way  every  business  man 
understands  something  about  banking 
methods.  Most  merchants  have  some 
knowledge  of  commercial  paper.  Very  few 
of  them  know  exactly  how  to  handle  their 
“paper.”  The  result  is  that  many  mer¬ 
chants  complain  about  bankers  and  their 
methods.  They  do  not  see  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  at  fault.  Some  men  make  a  study 
of  banks,  particularly  do  they  study  paper; 
they  try  to  get  the  bankers’  viewpoint.  Such 
merchants  have  little  or  no  trouble.  A 
knowledge  of  commercial  paper  and  putting 
this  knowledge  into  practice  enables  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  meet  conditions  that  would  appear 
as  a  stone  wall  to  the  average  man. 

A  Case  of  “ Insufficient  Funds ” 

YITITHIN  the  past  year  a  manufacturer 
’’  in  an  inland  town  had  on  his  books, 
among  other  accounts,  one  of  $5,000  with  a 
western  retailer.  After  several  years  of  fair 
prosperity  the  retailer  became  involved  and 
lines  of  credit  began  to  be  closed  against 
him.  The  manufacturer  sensed  the  situation 
quickly,  and  decided  that  here  was  the  time 
for  him  to  handle  a  difficult  situation  per¬ 
sonally.  He  foresaw  that  in  a  very  short 
time  the  dealer  was  likely  to  be  attached  by 
other  creditors,  and  as  fast  as  the  earliest 
train  could  carry  him  he  went  to  the  West¬ 
ern  city.  After  a  lengthy  argument  he 
persuaued  the  uncertain  customer  to  give 
him  a  check  in  settlement  of  the  account, 
though  his  observation  of  the  merchant’s 
condition  lead  him  to  doubt  seriously  the 
adequacy  of  his  bank  account  to  meet  it. 
Accordingly  he  proceeded,  postehaste.  to  the 
bank.  Fortunately,  it  was  an  institution 
where  the  manufacturer  was  known  person¬ 
ally  and  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  check  he  was  smiling  at  an  old 
acquaintance  behind  the  paying  teller’s 
wicket  and  hearing,  not  very  much  to  his 
surprise,  a  polite  regret  that  there  were  not 
sufficient  funds  on  hand  to  meet  the  check. 
The  manufacturer  did  some  quick  think¬ 


ing.  A  big  amount  of  money 
was  at  stake.  He  must  have 
it  immediately,  before  any¬ 
thing  should  happen.  There 
was  just  one  way  out. 

“Mr.  Brown  needs  a  little 
more  money  in  his  account,  I 
guess,”  he  said  good  humor- 
edly,  at  the  same  time  non¬ 
chalantly  pulling  out  of  his 
pocket  a  roll  of  tens,  twenties, 
and  fifties.  “Guess  we’ll 
have  to  oblige  him.  You 
couldn’t  let  me  know  how  much  ought 
to  go  in,  I  suppose,  to  make  this  document 
good.” 

“Now,  you  know  we  couldn’t,  Mr. 
Smith,  answered  the  teller,  pleasantly. 
There  was  an  appreciative  gleam,  however, 
in  his  eye. 

“Let  me  see!  Hm!  One,  two,”— he  was 
watching  the  teller  narrowly,  counting  over 
bills  from  the  roll  meanwhile.  “Two,  yes,” 
he  said,  as  he  thought  he  caught  a  faint 
smile  of  assent,  “well,  I  think  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  will  help  out  our  friend, 
or  had  I  better  make  it  three?” 

He  still  had  his  eye  on  the  teller’s  face 
which  probably  did  not  move  a  muscle  vol¬ 
untarily.  The  manufacturer  was  a  careful 
observer,  however.  He  walked  determinedly 
over  to  a  desk,  counted  out  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  bills,  filled  out  a  de¬ 
posit  slip  with  the  name  of  the  retailer 
and  this  amount,  and  a  moment  later  handed 
slip  and  money  to  the  receiving  teller.  As 
the  latter  counted  it  and  nodded,  the  man 
who  had  shoved  in  the  deposit  said  agree¬ 
ably  : 

“Just  let  my  friend  down  there  know.” 

The  receiving  teller  nodded  again,  and 
evidently  sent  some  cabalistic  message  down 
the  line.  Before  the  manufacturer,  walk¬ 
ing  leisurely  to  the  other  window,  reached 
there  the  paying  teller  was  ready  for  him. 
He  looked  up  brightly  and  said : 

“How’ll  vou  have  it,  Mr.  Smith?” 


“Mr.  Brown  needs  a  little  more 
money  in  his  account,  I  guess,”  he 
said  good  humoredly. 


A  knowledge  of  banking  and  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  commercial  paper  had  turned  the 
trick,  and  the  manufacturer  took  the  next 
train  with  $4,750  of  his  jeopardized  $5,000. 

Getting  Around  the  Unsigned  Check 
Nuisance 

^  OME  merchants  of  small  capital  and 
petty  ways  of  doing  business,  have  an 
annoying  habit  of  sending  checks  through 
the  mail  without  going  through  the  for¬ 
mality  of  signing  them.  The  pretense  after¬ 
wards  is  that  the  signature  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  later  there  are  many  and  handsome 
apologies.  It  becomes  necessary  to  return 
the  check  for  signature,  during  which  time 
the  maker  has  the  use  of  the  money.  In 
the  case  of  a  man  in  San  Francisco  paying 
a  man  in  New  York,  this  would  involve 
a  delay  of  16  days  before  the  New  York 
man  would  actually  deposit  the  signed  check¬ 
in  bank.  There  is  a  method,  however,  of 
teaching  these  merchants  a  lesson. 

A  man  in  the  northwest  tried  it.  He  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  banking.  He  realized 
what  could  be  done  and  what  could  not  and 
he  saw  how  to  get  even  with  these  petty 
tricksters  who  on  this  pretence  were  con¬ 
stantly  bothering  hirq.  One  morning  there 
was  a  large  unsigned  check  in  the  mail.  It 
had  come  from  a  considerable  distance.  The 
business  man  at  once  put  on  his  hat. 

He  walked  over  to  his  bank  and  in  a 
moment  was  closeted  with  the  cashier.  He 
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took  the  check  out,  handed  it  over,  and  said 
simply : 

“I  want  this  check  deposited  to  my  ac¬ 
count.  Instead  of  sending  it  through  your 
regular  course,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
mail  a  letter  direct  to  the  bank  on  which  it 
is  drawn,  with  directions  to  correct.  You 
will  see  I  have  endorsed  it.  Ask  them  to 
present  it  to  the  maker,  with  the  request 
that  he  sign  it.” 

The  request  was  perfectly  proper,  though, 
of  course,  not  usual.  No  banking  man 
would,  however,  hesitate  about  granting  it 
to  a  good  customer.  The  endorsement  the 
receiver  had  put  upon  it  made  it  perfectly 
good  from  the  bank’s  point  of  view,  pro¬ 
tecting  them  amply  in  case  it  was  not  paid 
at  the  other  end.  But  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  would  be  paid.  Sending  it  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn 
assured  that.  No  maker  of  a  check  that  had 
been  left  unsigned  (with  the  excuse  after¬ 
wards  of  forgetfulness)  could  afford  not 
to  sign  it  when  his  own  bank  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  omission.  Of  course  such  a 
check  would  never  have  gone  through  ordi¬ 
nary  channels.  It  was  worthless  except  to 
the  man  who  knew  and  could  make  a 
marketable  product  out  of  an  unmarketable 
one  through  his  knowledge  of  “paper.” 

Hozv  to  Meet  a  Note 

NY  number  of  men  seem  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  nature  of  a  note.  A  note 
must  be  paid  when  due.  It  may  be  paid 
in  kind  as  well  as  cash,  that  is,  it  may  be 
paid  by  the  issuance  of  another  note  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  except  for  dating.  But  good 
banking  calls  for  payment.  “On  account” 
is  an  altogether  wrong  system. 

Two  men,  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
in  an  eastern  town,  each  had  a  note  for 
$3,000  in  the  same  bank.  The  notes  fell 
due  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  One 
of  the  merchants  was  afterwards  bitter 
toward  the  banker,  his  methods,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  him.  The 
other  merchant,  who  was  not  as  strong 
financially,  had  only  words  of  kindness  for 
the  banking  house.  What  had  happened? 

The  richer  merchant  of  the  two  had  sent 
in  a  check  for  $1,000  to  apply  on  his  note, 
also  paying  the  interest  to  date.  The  other 
man  paid  the  interest  to  date,  and,  strangely 
enough,  $1,000  on  his  note,  and  had  issued 
a  new  note  for  $2,000  to  take  up  the  piece 
of  paper  originally  made  out  for  $3,000. 
In  other  words,  he  had  paid  his  note. 
True,  he  had  paid  only  $1,000  in  cash,  and 
had  issued  a  new  note,  but  he  had  actually 
retired  a  $3,000  obligation.  The  other 
merchant  placed  the  banker  in  the  position 
of  carrying  overdue  paper  in  his  bank,  and 
an  examiner,  a  little  later  on,  insisted  that 


the  note  should  be  paid  or  taken  out  of  the 
bank.  A  bank  cannot  carry  overdue  paper. 
The  first  man  did  not  realize  that.  The 
second  one  did.  He  was  prompt  with  his 
obligations.  The  banker  was  equally  prompt 
to  accommodate  him. 

The  Danger  of  Changing  Your  Bank 

MERCHANT,  for  a  fancied  grievance, 
changed  his  account  from  one  bank  to 
another.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ob¬ 
taining  endorsements  to  his  notes  from  a 
well-off  friend,  a  magnate  of  the  town. 
When  it  one  day  became  necessary  for  him 
to  obtain  another  endorsement,  he  found 
much  to  his  surprise,  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible. 

“But,”  he  explained  to  the  man  who  had 
previously  accommodated  him,  “you  have 
never  hesitated  before.  Why  do  you  refuse 
now  ?” 

“I  will  tell  you,”  said  the  rich  and  influ¬ 
ential  man.  “It  is  for  this  reason.  When 
I  have  endorsed  your  not^s  before,  you 
were  a  depositor  in  the  bank  where  I  keep 
my  account.  I  knew  that  if  anything  hap¬ 
pened  and  I  was  called  upon  to  pay  the 


A  BUSY  executive  who  has  many  visit¬ 
ors  in  the  course  of  a  day  uses  a 
two-desk  arrangement  in  his  office 
which  economizes  his  time  and  energy. 
The  roll  top  desk  contains  his  private 
papers,  records  for  which  he  has  constant 
need  and  such  special  correspondence  and 
other  data  as  he  may  require  for  reference. 
This  desk  is  his  work  table.  It  is  here  that 
he  dictates  his  letters  and  studies  over  the 
problems  of  finance  and  organization  which 
demand  his  close  attention.  When  he  is 
occupied  at  this  desk,  he  permits  no  inter¬ 
ruption.  The  sight  of  his  back  is  a  sign 
to  the  office  force  that  he  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed. 


amount,  that  I  could  get  accommodation 
here  for  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  get 
such  an  accommodation  in  your  present 
bank,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  could  get 
accommodation  in  my  bank  to  protect  an 
endorsement  in  another. 

The  merchant  saw  the  point.  Before 
nightfall  he  was  back  in  the  bank  where 
he  had  started,  and  which  he  had  left 
through  a  trivial  misunderstanding. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that  the  man 
who  had  endorsed  his  notes  was  endorser 
on  a  number  of  notes  of  depositors  in  the 
same  bank.  He  made  it  a  rule  not  to  lend 
his  credit  to  men  who  banked  with  other 
institutions.  He  had  several  reasons  for 
it.  The  most  important  was  that,  when  his 
endorsements  became  unusually  heavy,  his 
bankers,  who  watched  his  interests  as' 
closely  as  they  did  their  own,  called  him  in, 
and  explained,  politely,  that  he  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  spread  out  too  thin — that  his  en¬ 
dorsements  were  reaching  the  danger  point. 
The  banker  was  a  better  judge  than  he. 
Not  only  that,  but  he  usually  discussed 
with  his  banker  the  advisability  of  placing 

(Continued  on  Page  33.) 


Turning  about  in  the  chair  at  this  desk, 
its  occupant  finds  himself  seated  at  a  flat 
top  table.  Over  it  this  executive  transacts 
all  business  with  callers.  He  faces  a  visitor 
across  the  level  top  of  the  desk,  keeping  a 
distance  between  his  caller  and  himself  that 
places  him  always  at  an  advantage.  The 
desk  also  serves  as  a  place  upon  which  one 
may  display  anything  that  he  may  have  to 
show,  and  it  is  used  by  the  man  who  occu¬ 
pies  it  as  a  distributing  table.  Here  he 
places  in  trays  all  papers  and  correspon¬ 
dence  which  are  to  go  to  other  depart¬ 
ments,  while  he  keeps  upon  his  private 
desk,  safe  from  prying  eyes,  other  more 
important  letters  and  documents. 
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A  Department  of  Fact  and  Comment  About  Business 
Men  JVho  A  re  Doing  Things 


°WKal  1  LEARNED  when  I 

Started  in  business 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 

This  growth,  as  I  have  stated,  did  not 
take  place  in  the  manner  I  had  planned.  I 
figured  on  starting  in  with  household  furni¬ 
ture,  and  then  adding  arbitrarily  a  depart¬ 
ment  at  a  time,  so  as  to  build  a  department 
store  on  the  furniture  store  as  a  basis.  The 
first  month  after  my  start,  I  added  a  de¬ 
partment  handling  house  hardware  and  cut¬ 
lery.  I  knew  the  profits  in  this  line,  and  I 
fancied  I  knew  the  demand.  Yet  this  de¬ 
partment  came  near  putting  me  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  My  method  of  retailing  had  been 
that  of  making  profit  on  comparatively  large 
sales,  as  those  of  chairs  and  household 
furniture,  where  each  sale  averaged  between 
five  and  ten  dollars.  I  had  not  facilities  for 
handling  small  items  which  took  time  to 
show,  and  cost  heavily  for  clerk  hire  to  dis¬ 
pose  of.  My  new  hardware  department 
took  fully  one-fourth  of  my  store,  and  I 
found  I  had  merely  put  in  a  department  that 
I  thought  would  be  a  “grower”  only  to 
crowd  departments  that  were  already  pay¬ 
ing  well. 

It  took  me  a  year  of  experimentation  to 
convince  myself,  first  of  all,  that  any  de¬ 
partment  to  be  added,  must  pay.  Second, 
it  must  pay  a  profit  greater  than  the  lines 
I  was  at  present  handling.  Say  that  furni¬ 
ture  was  paying  me  a  net  of  twelve  per 
cent,  then  only  as  another  department  would 
pay  thirteen  per  cent  could  it  be  considered. 
It  is  better  business  to  expand  the  de¬ 
partment  which  is  paying  twelve  per  cent 
than  to  gamble  on  a  department,  the  profits 
of  which  are  problematical. 

Later,  I  tried  out  the  household  hard¬ 
ware  department,  and  by  starting  it  in  an 
area  of  some  ten  feet  square,  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  one  clerk,  I  was  able  to  find 
that  a  department  of  that  size  paid  fifteen 
per  cent.  On  this  basis,  I  expanded  it 
gradually  until  it  reached  the  twelve  per 
cent  figure,  when  I  cast  about  for  other 
departments  to  add. 

My  business  has  consequently  grown,  not 
by  the  addition  of  departments  as  I  early 
figured  I  would  add  them,  but  only  as  they 
proved  profit-bringers. 

PRINCIPLE  FIVE — That  Self-Denial 
Pays  Sure  Dividends 

BY  A  PUBLISHER 

pEW  men,”  authorities  in  economics 

gravely  observe,  “have  self-denial  strong¬ 
ly  enough  developed  to  save  for  future 

(Continued  on  Page  55.) 


The  Man  Behind  the  Five  and  Ten 
Cent  Store 

YA  N  THE  corner  of  Park  Place  and 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  slowly  ris¬ 
ing  from  its  base,  a  mass  of  stone  and 
steel  which  is  destined  to  be  the  tallest 
building  in  the  world.  Already  it  tops 
every  other  structure  in  the  lower  part  of 
Manhattan.  When  it  is  completed,  it  will 
tower  fifty-five  stories,  or  one-seventh  of 
a  mile,  above  the  sidewalks.  If  laid  on  its 
side,  it  would  cover  three  city  blocks.  It 
is  to  be  200  feet  higher  than  the  Cathedral 
of  Cologne.  It  will  rise  fifty  feet  above  the 
greatest  of  the  Pyramids.  Its  total  cost  will 
exceed  $13,500,000. 

And  this  mammoth  structure  is  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  business  that  was  builded  on 
nickels  and  dimes.  It  will  contain,  among 
thousands  of  other  firms  to  be  housed  in 
its  depths,  the  main  offices  of  F.  W. 
Woolworth  and  his  Five  and  Ten  Cent 
stores.  It  has  been  erected  solely  out  of 
the  profits  that  have  poured  into  the 
treasury  of  its  builder  from  his  six  hun¬ 
dred  stores,  scattered  all  over  the  globe. 

The  commonly  accepted  theory  of  ro¬ 
mance  fades  into  the  horizon  of  dreams 
when  compared  with  the  romance  of  this 
man  and  his  idea.  Except  for  the  fact 
that  it  goes  back  to  the  proverbial  farm¬ 
house,  there  is  no  other  parallel  in  the 
history  of  business. 

F.  W.  Woolworth  was  born  and 
brought  up  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Water- 
town,  New  York.  He  lived  there  until  he 
was  twenty-one  years  old,  attending  the 
district  school  in  winter  and  attending  to 
the  usual  work  of  the  farm  in  both  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter.  During  this  period,  he 
had  two  terms  in  a  business  college  in 
Watertown,  apparently  with  good  results, 
for  he  says,  “The  education  I  got  in  the 


business  college  did  me  more  good  than 
any  classical  college  training  I  might 
have  had.  I  was  never  satisfied  with  the 
farm,”  he  adds,  “It  was  my  early  ambition 
to  get  into  the  dry  goods  business.” 

But  in  order  to  do  so,  he  had  to  begin 
as  an  errand  boy  with  the  dry  goods  firm 
of  Angsbury  &  Moore  in  Watertown.  He 
was  then  twenty-one  years  old.  It  was 
part  of  his  daily  routine  to  open  the  store 
at  7  A.  M.  and  he  did  not  leave  it  until  10 
P.  M.  There  was  no  work  too  menial  for 
him  to  do  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
was  earning  $4.00  a  week.  He  received  a 
fifty  cent  raise  during  the  next  six  months 
and  two  years  later  found  him  drawing 
the  large  salary  of  $6.00  a  week,  out  of 
which  he  paid  for  board,  washing  and 
clothes  and  saved  a  little.  At  twenty-six, 
he  was  married  and  had  put  aside  just 
$50.  This  was  the  nucleus  for  the  fortune 
which  he  has  founded,  for  it  was  at  this 
time  that  he  established  his  first  store. 

Mr.  Woolworth  does  not  take  upon 
himself  the  credit  for  originating  the  Five 
and  Ten  Cent  Store  idea.  He  accords  the 
honor  to  H.  W.  Moore  of  Watertown. 
Mr.  Moore  launched  the  scheme  in  1878 
by  establishing  a  small  five-cent  counter 
of  shop-worn  articles  in  his  dry  goods 
store,  the  shibboleth  of  which  was  “Any 
article  on  this  counter — Five  Cents.”  The 
counter  was  enlarged  and  soon  after  the 
store  was  devoted  to  this  line  of  goods 
exclusively.  Other  concerns  followed  this 
lead  and  the  Moore  firm  began  selling 
his  goods  wholesale  to  other  merchants. 

Now  was  Woolworth’s  opportunity. 
He  told  Mr.  Moore  of  his  desire  to 
open  a  five  and  ten  cent  store  in  another 
city  and  asked  him  if  he  would  sell  him 
the  goods  on  credit,  as  he  had  only  $50. 
Moore  agreed  to  do  so,  provided  he  would 
get  Father  Woolworth’s  name  on  a  note 
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Do  You 
Play  Ball? 

Do 

Go  to  the 
Games  ? 

YES ! 
Do  You  Read  The 

Baseball 

Magazine 

NO!  WHY  NOT? 

You  are  not  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  fan  if  you  don’t.  It’s 
the  only  magazine  devoted 
to  the  GREAT  AMERI¬ 
CAN  GAME. 

Founded  four  years  ago  and 
published  every  month  the 
year  round,  each  issue  has 
been  better  than  the  previous 
one. 

Get  it.  Read  what  the  League 
Presidents,  Team  Owners  and 
Star  Players  have  to  say. 

Think  of  what  you  have  missed  in  the  last 
four  years,  then  cut  out  the  coupon  and  send 
with  25c  (coin  or  stamps)  for  a  sample  copy 
and  a  handsome  photogravure  art  poster 
(size  20x12)  of  any  one  of  the  following 
players,  Cobb,  Chance,  Home  Run  Baker, 
$25,000  Marty  O’Toole,  Wagner,  Math- 
ewson,  Evers,  Jennings;  or  a  copy  of 
Who’s  Who  in  Baseball,  a  64-page  book. 


Baseball  Magazine 

65  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Gentlemen — 

Enclosed  find  25c  in  (2c  stamps  or  coin)  for  which 
please  send  me  prepaid  a  sample  copy  and  art  poster 

of - ;  or  Who’s  Who  in  Baseball. 


Name 


Street _ 


City - State 


for  $300.  The  endorsement  was  secured 
and  $322  worth  of  goods  was  purchased. 
A  store  was  found  on  a  side  street  in 
Utica,  which  suited  young  Woolworth,  at 
a  rental  of  $30  per  month.  The  business 
was  a  success  at  the  start  but  later  dwindled. 

Woolworth  decided  that  his  location 
was  against  him.  He  acted  quickly  by 
selling  part  of  the  stock  for  $170  and  the 
balance  was  shipped  to  Lancaster,  Pa., 
where  a  new  store  was  opened,  and  here 
things  went  with  a  whoop.  The  first 
day’s  sales  amounted  to  $127.64,  or  one- 
third  of  the  entire  stock.  That  same  year 
a  second  store  was  opened  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  at  the  end  of  another  year,  Wool- 
worth  found,  after  inventory,  that  he  was 
worth  $1,500  net,  with  all  his  notes  and 
debts  paid.  Then  very  rapidly  one  store 
after  another  was  established. 

The  problems  of  organization  and  ac¬ 
counting  for  hundred  stores  spread 
over  the  earth’s  surface  at  first  thought 
seem  appalling.  Mr.  Woolworth  has  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  by  adopting  the  simplest 
methods.  His  theory  is  that  a  set  of  books 
should  be  so  clearly  kept  that  anyone,  at  any 
minute,  can  plainly  see  the  facts  of  debit  and 
credit.  At  the  end  of  every  business  day, 
the  big  company  knows  where  it  stands  to  a 
penny.  It  does  not  owe  a  dollar  in  the 
world,  and  this  great  chain  of  retail  stores 
transacts  an  annual  business  of  about  $60,- 
000,000. 

Quick  returns,  or  turning  the  stock 
often,  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of  this 
mammoth  enterprise.  That  and  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  its  founder,  whose  finger  is  on 
every  detail  of  the  business  every  hour  of 
the  day. 


The  Successor  to  Charles  M.  Hays 

JTDSON  J.  CHAMBERLIN,  the  newly- 
appointed  president  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railways, 
succeeding  Charles  M.  Hays,  who  went 
down  with  the  ill-fated  Titanic,  is  of 
American  birth,  like  his  former  chief,  and 
like  him  also  is  pre-eminently  a  railroad 
builder  and  operator. 

That  quality  in  him  was  recognized 
years  ago  by  J.  R.  Booth,  now  a  multi¬ 
millionaire,  but  then  an  Ottawa  timber 
cruiser  and  lumberman  looking  for  some¬ 
body  to  build  him  a  railroad  from  Perry 
Sound  to  Lake  Champlain  on  which  he 
could  ship  his  logs  to  market.  Booth, 
who  was  a  judge  of  men  as  well  as  of 
logs,  went  down  on  the  old  Central  Ver¬ 
mont  and  got  E.  J.  Chamberlin  to  build 
it.  Many  eminent  railroad  men  predicted 
that  the  projected  road,  without  any  feed¬ 
ers  to  speak  of,  running  for  most  of  its 
distance  through  unsurveyed  bush,  and 
with  no  well  disposed  connections  at 
either  end,  was  fore-doomed  to  failure. 
But  Chamberlin  was  not  used  to  recog¬ 
nizing  the  existence  of  such  a  word.  He 
went  at  it  without  making  any  remarks, 
secured  the  construction  of  the  road  at  a 
cost  much  below  the  estimates  of  rival 
systems,  arranged  exceptionally  satisfac¬ 
tory  connections,  some  by  friendly  agree¬ 
ment,  others  by  process  of  law ;  and  or¬ 
ganized  an  operating  staff  which  con¬ 
ducted  the  business  of  the  road  with  not¬ 
able  success.  The  Canada  Atlantic  was 
that  log  railroad’s  magnificent  name,  and 
after  Chamberlin  had  seen  the  last  spike 
of  it  driven  home  he  held  the  position 
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What  the 

Waste  Basket  Shows 

T 


HE  waste  baskets  around  your  account¬ 
ing  desks  contain  other  waste  than 
mere  waste  paper. 


Side  Lights  on 
Comptometer  Service 

The  adding  machine  gets  its  hardest  test 
in  the  Department  Stores  where  from 
10,000  to  50,000  sales  tickets  must  be 
footed  daily.  The  Comptometer  has 
been  selected  for  this  service  in  most  of 
the  leading  Department  Stores.  Footing 
figures  is  the  same  in  all  stores,  large  or 
small. 


A  large  Express  Company  made  60,950  exten¬ 
sions  during  the  month  with  the  Comptometer. 
The  number  of  errors  found  in  proving  by  re¬ 
extension  amounted  to  but  .0018  per  cent. 


The  advantage  of  all  around  service  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  office  of  the  Geo.  Worthington  Co., 
Hardware,  Cleveland,  where  the  Comptometer 
is  used  by  the  bookkeeper  on  book  work;  by  the 
bill  clerk  for  figuring  invoices  and  inventories; 
in  the  cost  department  for  the  figuring  of  costs. 


Our  interest  in  the  Comptometer  we  put  in  your 
office  does  not  end  with  its  sale.  It  is  one  of 
the  duties  of  our  Service  Department  to  instruct 
the  purchaser  how  to  use  the  machine  to  best 
advantage  on  all  kinds  of  work. 


Look  at  those  scraps  from  the  figuring  pads. 
The  story  of  waste  is  written  all  over  them. 
They  tell  a  tale  of  time,  energy  and  money 
wasted  in  arriving  at  the  results  they  represent. 

How  much  time  did  it  take  to  write  all  those 
figures  down  ?  How  much  more  time  and 
labor  was  spent  on  the  calculations  they  served 
to  work  out — the  additions,  multiplications, 
divisions,  subtractions? 

Be  it  much  or  little,  the  same  results  could 
have  been  obtained  with  the  Comptometer  in  half  the 
time  or  less — with  practically  no  writing  of  figures  except 
the  answers — no  mental  strain  or  wearisome  effort  and 
with  practical  security  against  errors. 

What  the  waste  basket  shows  then ,  is  the  money 
and  labor  waste  of  working  with  poor  tools . 

Ask  us  to  have  our  representative  call  and  show  you  how  much 
more  easily,  economically  and  accurately  you  can  do  all  your  figure 
work  with  the  Comptometer;  how  it  turns  loss  into  profit — how  it 
benefits  both  the  man  at  the  desk  and  the  man  who  signs  the  checks. 

Our  Service  Department  is  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  such  re¬ 
quests.  It  is  part  of  the  service  which 
goes  with  the  Comptometer  and 
remains  at  your  disposal 
even  after  purchase 

Write  for  our  free  book¬ 
let  which  tells  more  about 
the  service  of  the  machine 
itself. 


Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Co. 

1722  N.  Paulina  Street,  CHICAGO 
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The  Right  of 

Railroad  service  and  telephone  service  have 
no  common  factors— they  cannot  be  compared, 
but  present  some  striking  contrasts. 

Each  telephone  message  requires  the  right  of 
all  the  way  over  which  it  is  carried.  A  circuit 
composed  of  a  pair  of  wires  must  be  clear 
from  end  to  end,  for  a  single  conversation. 

A  bird’s-eye  view  of  any  railroad  track  would 
show  a  procession  of  trains,  one  following  the 
other,  with  intervals  of  safety  between  them. 

The  railroad  carries  passengers  in  train  loads 
by  wholesale,  in  a  public  conveyance,  and  the 
service  given  to  each  passenger  is  limited  by 
the  necessities  of  the  others;  while  the  telephone 
carries  messages  over  wires  devoted  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  time  being  to  the  individual  use  of 
the  subscriber  or  patron.  Even  a  multi-million¬ 
aire  could  not  afford  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
railroad  track  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 


All  the  Way 

But  the  telephone  user  has  the  whole  track 
and  the  right  of  all  the  way,  so  long  as  he 
desires  it. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  transport  15,000 
people  over  a  single  track  between  two  points 
in  twenty-four  hours.  To  transport  the  voices 
of  15,000  people  over  a  single  two -wire 
circuit,  allowing  three  minutes  for  each  talk, 
would  take  more  than  thirty  days. 

The  telephone  system  cannot  put  on  more 
cars  or  run  extra  trains  in  order  to  carry  more 
people.  It  must  build  more  telephone  tracks— 
string  more  wires. 

The  wonder  of  telephone  development  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Bell  System  is  so  con¬ 
structed  and  equipped  that  an  exclusive  right 
of  all  the  way,  between  near-by  or  distant 
points,  is  economically  used  by  over  24,000,000 
people  every  day. 
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of  general  manager  with  headquarters  at 
Ottawa  until  the  Grand  Trunk  absorbed 
the  line  in  May,  1905 

At  this  time  Chamberlin  went  to  Mexico 
to  supervise  some  extensive  railway  con¬ 
tracts  he  secured  in  that  country.  For  four 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Morelia  and 
Tacambara  Railway  in  the  southern  repub¬ 
lic,  and  it  was  from  there  that  Charles  M. 
Hays,  late  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  systems,  called 
him  back  to  Canada  to  fill  the  first  vice¬ 
presidency  and  general  managership  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  That  was  some 
four  years  ago.  From  that  position  he 
has  now  been  taken  to  become  president 
of  both  systems. 

Chamberlin  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  just 
past  fifty,  and  he  leaves  behind  him  in 
the  West  good  warrant  of  his  work.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  branch  lines 
gridironing  the  prairie  provinces  and  with 
the  main  line  in  operation  from  Winnipeg 
to  Fitzshugh,  a  distance  of  1,084  nrles,  is 
almost  conrpelted.  In  addition  to  the  line 
I  on  which  trains  are  running  from  the 
eastern  end,  there  is  a  stretch  from  Prince 
Rupert,  the  western  end,  of  164  miles  in 
operation,  a  gap  of  only  490  miles  lying 
between  steel  and  steel.  The  worst  of 
1  the  great  undertaking  is  over. 

Railwaymen  generally  consider  that 
one  of  the  strongest  points  about  Cham¬ 
berlin  is  his  remarkable  faculty  for  pick¬ 
ing  out  and  training  good  men  to  do  his 
work.  The  efficiency  throughout  the 
staff  of  the  old  Canada  Atlantic  was  pro¬ 
verbial,  and  the  proof  that  the  character 
was  deserved  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  leading  men  of  Chamberlin’s  old  staff 
were  immediately  after  the  purchase  of 
the  C.  A.  R.  appointed  to  very  important 
offices  in  the  Grand  Trunk.  According 
to  all  accounts,  his  cunning  has  not  de¬ 
serted  him,  for  the  staff  he  has  organized 
for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  west  of  Win¬ 
nipeg  is  said  to  be  exceptionally  efficient. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Chamberlin’s  new  appointment 
that  when  President  Hays  left  London 
on  board  the  Titanic  he  carried  with  him 
plans  which  had  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  covering  the  various 
improvements  on  the  Grand  Trunk  to 
which  the  increased  bond  issue  of  $25,- 
000,000  authorized  at  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  was  to  be  devoted.  It  will 
undoubtedly  be  the  first  great  undertak¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Chamberlin  to  push  vigorously 
the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa¬ 
cific  main  and  branch  lines  now  under 
construction. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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Two  printing-presses  have  been  supplanted  by  one  Multigraph  in  the 
private  printing  plant  of  S.  C.  Johnson  W  Son,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Yes!  It’s  Real  Printing  that  the  Multigraph  Does 
or  it  Couldn’t  Supplant  Printing-Presses 


ly/TULTlGRAPH  printing  is  so  new  that  most  people 
think  it  means  the  form -typewriting  the  machine  was 
originally  designed  for.  But  it’s  real  printing  in  every  sense 

of  the  word.  You  can  produce  it  without  the  big  investment 

or  heavy  expense  of  the  average  private  printing-plant.  In  fact,  the  work  is 
so  high  in  quality,  so  quick  and  so  economical,  that  the  Multigraph  has 
taken  the  place  of  printing-presses  in  several  private  printing -plants. 

S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  operate  six  Multigraphs  in  addition  to 
their  private  printing-plant.  They  say: 

“One  Multigraph  now  does  the  work  of  two  Gordon  presses,  and  one  operator  does  the  work 
of  two  operators  which  it  was  formerly  necessary  to  have  to  run  the  Gordon  presses.” 

The  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company,  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  write  us  as  follows: 

“We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  machines  furnished  by  you  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

We  have  been  able  by  their  use  to  dispense  with  one  of  our  job  printing-presses  and  two  printers. 

The  Multigraph  outfit  takes  care  very  nicely  of  all  our  booklet-imprinting  and  many  factory- 
forms,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  form-letters  constantly  going  through.” 

Armour  &  Company,  who  have  a  large  printing-office  at  their  Chicago  plant,  now 
print  their  branch-house  letter-heads  on  the  Multigraph  at  a  saving  of  more  than  58%. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
1804  East  Fortieth  Street  vSSsarllS 
Branches  in  Sixty  Cities — Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 
European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Company,  59  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  Eng.; 

Berlin,  W-8  Krausenstr.  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. 


TT'S  real  printing  that  the 
t  Multigraph  does.  With 
it  you  can  do  your  own  print¬ 
ing  in  the  privacy  of  your 
own  office — quickly,  easily, 
conveniently,  and  most  econ¬ 
omically. 

Ask  us  for  literature,  samples, 
data.  You  incur  no  obligation,  for 
you  can’t  buy  a  Multigraph  unless 
you  need  it. 

Write  today;  use  the  coupon. 


What  Uses  Are  Yon 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
informat  ion ,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery.  VVe'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 
Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

Envelope- Stuffers 

House-Organ 

Dealers'  Imprints 

Label  Imprints 

System-Forms 

Letter- Heads 

Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

_ I  Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

_ 1  Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

Circular  Letters 

_ Booklets 

_ Envelope-Stuff  ers 

_ Price-lists 

_ Reports 

_ N  otices 

_ Bulletins  to  Employees 

_ Inside  System-Forms 
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RUSINESS 


‘‘Just  What  We  Need” 


This  is  the  way  manufacturers, 
bankers,  lawyers,  engineers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  generally  are  writing  us  in  , 
response  to  our  announcement  of 


THE _ 

UnIFIle 

(Trade  Mark) 

which  appeared  last  month.  They  have 
been  quick  to  appreciate  its  many  advantages 
over  the  old  style  vertical  filing  systems. 
The  UniFile  contains  separate  units  for 
your  letters  or  papers  which  may  be  instant¬ 
ly  taken  out  or  replaced. 

There  are  no  heavy  drawers,  nothing  to  pro¬ 
ject  out  and  take  up  floor  space.  It  fits  close¬ 
ly  against  the  wall  and  the  patent  roll  front 
keeps  the  units  free  from  dust. 

To  appreciate  how  happy  you  will  be  when 
you  can  actually  find  a  letter  you  want,  you 
must  read  our  little  booklet,  “Where  in  H  —  1 
is  that  letter?”  This  story  goes  right  to  the 
spot ;  you  have  said  the  same  thing  many  a 
time.  Write  for  it  today. 

The  UniFile  Mfg.  Co. 

534  McCormick  Building 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Don’t  File  Your  Letters  and 
Papers;  UniFile  Them! 

EDSON  J.  CHAMBERLIN 


A  Master-Builder  of  Towns 

'T'WENTY-FIVE  years  ago  two  boys 
A  came  from  the  Indian  territory  to  the 
city  of  Cincinnati,  with  the  small  sum  of 
ten  cents  between  them.  The  youngest, 
Clifford,*  was  18  years  of  age,  and  his 
brother  but  very  little  his  senior.  The  par¬ 
ents  had  died  and  the  boys,  full  of  vigor  and 
youth,  here  sought  to  find  a  start. 

Walking  up  a  side  street  shaded  by  a  row 
of  trees,  they  noticed  that  the  trees  were  in 
bad  condition.  The  older  boy  had  had  some 
experience  with  nurseries  at  home,  and  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  that  here  was  a  chance 
to  get  into  business  in  a  small  way,  as  sup¬ 
pliers  of  trees.  The  idea  sounded  good  to 
the  boys  and  they  decided  to  go  ahead  on 
it,  though  with  sortie  misgivings  as  to  the 
method  of  approaching  these  residents  of 
the  city  that  confronted  them.  After  some 
discussion  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
bravely  “storm  the  citadel,”  asking  the  lady 
of  the  house  in  each  instance  if  she  didn’t 
want  them  to  put  in  new  trees  at  a  very  low 
figure.  They  lost  no  time  in  putting  the 
plan  into  effect  and  after  one  or  two  nega¬ 
tive  results  finally  one  householder  accepted 
their  proposition.  Thus  began  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  that  netted  the  two  brothers  in  a  short 
time  a  capital  of  $800. 

The  tree  business  carried  the  boys  to  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  and  the  vacant  land 
thereabouts  stirred  their  imagination,  to 
such  good  purpose  that  ultimately  they 
evolved  a  plan  to  buy  up  a  little  property, 
lay  it  out  in  lots  and  sell  it  differently  from 
any  way  in  which  it  had  been  done  before. 
A  place  was  found  25  miles  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  all  the  money  they  had  on  hand  was 


CLIFFORD  B.  HARMON 


used  in  the  purchase  of  it.  Clifford  B.  Har¬ 
mon  drove  the  first  stakes  on  this  property, 
with  the  aid  of  a  boy  and  a  tape  measure, 
and  he  has  kept  on  driving  ever  since,  being 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  real  estate 
properties. 

In  that  first  venture  in  Cincinnati  the  lots 
were  sold  on  the  instalment  plan — $2  down 
and  25  cents  a  week,  which  is  somewhat  the 
same  procedure  as  the  brothers  follow  to¬ 
day.  Things  went  well  with  the  firm  from 
the  start  and  after  completing  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  division  it  was  decided  to  try  Pittsburg 
and  then  Boston,  where  they  met  with  equal 
success,  until  finally  they  found  themselves 
established  in  New  York,  where  their  larg¬ 
est  developments  have  been  undertaken. 

Clifford  B.  Harmon,  who  is  now  the  head 
of  the  firm  of  Clifford  B.  Harmon  &  Co., 
has  opened  over  132  successful  suburbs, 
having  marketed  and  sold  about  25,000  lots, 
including  thousands  of  miles  of  sidewalks, 
streets,  water  mains,  etc.,  and  the  books 
show  but  one  failure  in  the  entire  enterprise. 
It  has  been  no  unusual  circumstance  to  sell 
the  entire  holding  of  a  section  in  a  single 
season,  sales  very  often  reaching  the  quarter 
million  mark  each  week. 

There  are  two  principles  which,  coupled 
with  judicious  advertising,  form  the  funda¬ 
mentals  in  real  estate  development,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Harmon.  The  first  is  to  tell  the 
facts,  and  only  the  facts,  about  the  prop¬ 
erty  ;  and  second,  to  lay  out  the  district,  with 
the  aid  of  prizes  and  other  inducements  to 
the  builders  of  beautiful  homes,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  inculcate  civic  pride  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  result  in  making  the  section  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  future  buyer. 
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What 
It  Is  Used 
For 


Here  is  a  $37.50  Machine  that  Does  8  Men’s  Work 

Think  how  many  names,  addresses,  numbers,  and  notations  are  repeat¬ 
edly  copied  by  hand  or  typewriter  in  your  various  departments. 

Consider  the  cost  and  inaccuracy  of  copying.  Does  it  pay  to  put  up  with  costly,  in 
accurate  hand  methods  when  a  boy  at  a  dollar  a  day  can  easily  print  1,000  names, 
addresses,  etc.,  an  hour  with  the  MONTAGUE  OFFICE  ADDRESSOR  ? 
Eight  clerks  with  pen  or  typewriter  could  barely  keep  up  with  him. 

Think  what  that  means  in  mailing  advertising  matter,  heading  up  state¬ 
ments,  addressing  envelopes,  shipping  tags,  etc.  And  that’s  only 
part  of  the  work  a  boy  can  do  with  this  machine.  Why 
there’s  dozens  of  uses  for  it,  some  of  them  right 
in  your  own  office. 


What 
It  Is  Used 
For 


ADDRESSING 

envelopes,  post-cards, 
mailing  folders,  ship¬ 
ping  tags,  wrappers, 
margins  of  publica¬ 
tions,  pay  envelopes, 
etc. 

HEADING  UP  state¬ 
ments,  laundry  slips, 
time-clock  cards, 
work  tickets, 
etc. 


IMPRINTING  dealers’ 
names  on  advertising  mat¬ 
ter. 

FILLING  IN  light,  heat, 
water  and  power  bills, 
meter-reading  slips,  record 
cards,  account  cards,  pay 
checks,  rent  receipts,  divi¬ 
dend  checks,  etc. 

LISTING  names  in  galley 
form  from  a  roll  of  paper 
2  to  \V*  inches  wide  and 
re-rolling  the  list  auto¬ 
matically.  (List¬ 
ing  attachment 
$7.50  extra). 


The  Addressoris  simple,  portable,  easy  and  CLEAN  to  op 
erate.  NO  INK  TO  HANDLE— PRINTS  FROM  A  RIBBON. 

Each  name  with  address  and  any  special  notations  desired,  is  em¬ 
bossed,  in  typewriter  type  on  a  MONTAGUE  One-Piece  Metal  Index 
and  Address  Plate.  Each  plate  is  separate  and  can  be  filed  just  like  an 
index  card  and  referred  to  as  readily.  - 7- — 1 7 “  “ - - 

J  Montague  Mailing  Machinery  Company 

If  there  is  anything  in  any  of  your  departments  on  which  you  i  Ch  s  ’ 

..  Miv.t  10  ail,  3  v-'“I  .  Gentlemen Without  obligation  to  purchase,  I  would  be 

write  or  stamp  names,  addresses,  numbers  or  special  notations,  I  pleased  to  have  further  information  about  the  Montague  Office 
fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  It  won’t  take  you  a  minute,  will  \  Addresser  with  the  cost  of  Index  and  Address  Plates  for  a 

not  obligate  you  to  purchase  and  might  put  you  in  touch  with 
equipment  needed  in  your  business. 


I 

I  list  of _ names. 


Montague  Mailing  Machinery  Company  | 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 


Name. 


Address . 


City  . 


State. 
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Employees*  Good  Will 
A  Business  Asset 

Take  the  human  element  out 
of  business  and  all  “system” 
is  nil,  for  it’s  red-blooded, 
human  beings  after  all  that 
run  your  business,  “system” 
notwithstanding. 

You  get  the  good  will  of  your 
employees  and  combine  it 
with  system  when  you  put  in 

PEN-daR 

W  PLANISHED 

P  STEEL  % 

LOCKERS 

Employees  like  a  clean,  sanitary 
place  in  which  to  keep  their  belong¬ 
ings — a  place  that  is  safe  from  ver¬ 
min,  fire  and  skeleton  keys. 

They  appreciate  the  convenience  of 
“Pen-Dar”  Lockers — hat,  clothing, 
everything  in  order  —  not  strewn 
about  the  floor. 

“Pen-Dar”  Planished  Steel  Lockers 
are  a  permanent  investment — and, 
remember,  a  good 
will  investment. 

Knocked-down  for 
prompt  shipment. 

Made  in  sections  of 
standard  sizes,  or  to 
your  special  meas¬ 
urements. 

Write  now  for  “Loc¬ 
ker  Information.” 

You  can’t  go  wrong. 

Edw.  Darby  & 

Sons  Co. ,  Inc. 

232  ARCH  STREET 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of 

STEEL  CABINETS,  BINS 
AND  SHELVING 


RPirWTFW  IIP  Your  Stationery  in  the  OFFICE, 

BKiun  u  r  bank,  school  or  home  bu 

ng  WASHBURNE’S  PATENT 

PAPER  FASTENERS 

75,000,000 

iOLD  the  past  YEAR  should 
convince  YOU  of  their 
SUPERIORITY. 

Trade  O.K.  Mark 

Easily  put  on  or  taken  off 
with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Can 
[be  used  repeatedly  and  “they  always  work-”  Made  of  brass  in  3 
I  sizes.  Put  up  in  brass  boxes  of  1 00  fasteners  each. 

I  HANDSOME  COMPACT  STRONG  No  Slipping,  NEVER 
I  All  stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50,  assorted.  /jmnRk 
I  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade,  (fc?  \ a) 

[The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syr»cu»e,  N.  Y.,  U  S.  A.  no  1a 


the  Factory 


By  C.  L.  Herrick 


J-JAPHAZARD  methods  of  start¬ 
ing  an  order  are  often  to  blame 
for  its  incomplete  or  imperfect  manu¬ 
facture.  The  conditions  of  manu¬ 
facture  naturally  determine  the  meth¬ 
ods  best  adapted  for  regulating 
operations  and  an  order  must  be 
accurate,  definite  and  concise  in 
order  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
its  fulfillment.  A  very  satisfactory  way 
is  that  employed  at  the  plant  of  a 
grinding  company.  The  drafting  room 
schedule  is  made  the  basis  of  all  orders. 
The  commercial  department  of  the  factory 
places  the  order  and  a  schedule  of  the  parts 
required  is  obtained  from  the  drafting  room 
by  the  superintendent’s  office.  Each  part  of 
a  machine  is  given  a  job  number  and  the 
order  for  these  various  parts  is  sent  through 
under  lot  numbers.  Each  order  sheet  gives 
the  complete  list  of  parts  for  a  single  part 
of  the  machine  to  be  manufactured.  In  the 
nomenclature  adopted  by  this  company  the 
pattern  number,  part  number  and  drawing 
number  are  the  same.  The  schedule  con¬ 
tains  all  the  necessary  information  for  put¬ 
ting  the  job  through  the  factory.  All  spe¬ 
cific  directions  are  filled  in  at  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  office.  The  parts  for  a  complete 
machine  are  divided  into  five  groups — cast¬ 
ings,  steel  parts,  stock 
parts,  numbers  and 
sundries.  Castings 
and  steel  parts  re¬ 
quire  no  explanation 
but  a  few  words  will 
make  clear  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  less  familiar 
terms. 

Large  quantities  of 
stock  parts  are  sent 
through  and  a  supply 
is  always  kept  on  hand 
in  the  store  room. 
Special  parts  are 


COB  MACHINE  NO . 

Mat  (RIAL 

f>tt, 

tf*LU* 

•t$ir 

REMARKS 

11 

Order  No. 
For 


Port  No. 


Article 


Pcs.  Reg. 
Pcs-  Del- 


7 


Dale 


|  Drawing 


Y 
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OPERATIONS 

— 

1  a,  log  Out 

Balance 

— 

MlU 

Box 

Bulbing 

Number 

Cnuck 

Painting 

Planing 

Counlerbora 

Plugging 

Cut  Clutch 

Pal  lab 

Cut  Oil 

beaming 

Dipping 

Repairing 

Drilling 

Reccnter 

_ — — 

— 

F.le 

Sawing 

Fit 

Straighten 

Forg. 

Srrapn 

Slotting 

Graduate 

Spun, 

Gashing 

Grinding 

C«.r  Culling 

— 

r.P 

Hardening 

Turn  ( 1  Inlah) 

Robbing 

Thread 

1  eating 

Key  Seating 

MORTON  GRINDING  COMPANY . 


MATERIAL  DELIVERED  BY  STORES  FOR  I  JOB  NO. _ 
OATE _ _ _ _ _ _ _  I  SYMBOL  _ 


.  LOT  NO.. 
.  ORDER  N 


DESCRIPTION 


MATERIAL 


known  under  the  name 
of  “S-numbers.” 

These  are  pieces  which 
can  not  be  purchased 
in  the  open  market, 
but  which  have  to  be 
made  in  the  factory 
for  each  order.  Sun¬ 
dries,  the  last  group, 
comprise  parts  which 
the  purchasing  de¬ 
partment  can  requisi¬ 
tion  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  at  comparative¬ 
ly  short  notice. 

it  is,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  carry  a 
heavy  stock  on  hand. 

When  the  number  of  machines  to  be  sent 
through  in  a  lot  is  decided  upon,  the  stores 
department  is  notified  and  requisitions  the 
purchasing  department  for  those  items  which 
are  not  stock  or  are  not  to  be  made  in  the 
factory. 

For  those  parts  which  are  to  be  built  in 
the  factory  a  work  tag  is  made  out  by  the 
store  clerk.  These  work  tags  go  then  to  the 
superintendent’s  office  and  are  here  put  with 
the  job  lots  of  castings. 

There  is  no  foundry  connected  with  the 
plant.  Castings  are  bought  in  the  rough 
and  contracts  for  snagging  are  let  at  so  much 
per  one  hundred  pounds.  When  the  castings 
contractor  has  received  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  parts  to  make  up  a  given  order  the 
work  tag  is  attached  to  one  of  the  lots  and 
they  are  started  through  the  plant.  The 
tag  remains  with  the  lot  until  it  is 
delivered  to  the  stores  department. 
As  the  lot  is  received  by  the  different 
operatives,  each  takes  it  in  turn  to 
the  time  clerk  to  get  a  time  card.  The 
clerk  fills  out  the  time  card.  The 
order  in  which  the  pieces  are  to 
go  through  the  shop  is  marked  on 
the  back  of  this  tag. 


TOTAL  VALUE 
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CLERKS  who  have  grown 
old  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  state  or  county, 
know  better  than  anyone  else 
the  manifold  reasons  why 

Brown’s  Linen 
Ledger  Paper 

is  Uncle  Sam’s  standard.  They  know 
that  it  never  discolors  or  weakens  from 
age,  constant  handling  and  working 
over.  They  know  that  its  writing  sur¬ 
face  is  perfect.  They  know  that  erasures 
can  be  written  over  without  the  pen- 
point  sticking  and  spattering,  without 
the  ink  running  and  blurring.  They 
know  that  books  made  of  this  paper 
open  flat  and  smooth. 

The  records  of  a  business,  like  those  of  a 
government,  are  valuable  and  should  be  pre¬ 
served.  Leading  corporations,  banks,  etc., 
use  Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  paper  for  this  very 
reason.  It  will  pay  you  to  specify  its  use  for 
ledgers,  record  books  and  loose  leaf  systems. 
Write  for  Sample  Book. 


wmu 


We  also  make  All  Linen  and 
Bond  Papers  of  the  better  grades. 


L,  L.  BROWN  PAPER  COMPANY 

Adams  Berkshire  Co.  Mass. 

Established  1850 


Watermark 

IPAipm®®. 


Facsimile  oi 


01  n<X0 
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BUSINESS 


THE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  FOEENTIPre 
KA  NAGEM  E.NT 


. 

iW  ' 


FREDERICK 

WINSLOW 

Taylor 


The  “BIG” 
Efficiency  Book 

The  Principles  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Management 

By  FREDERICK  WINSLOW  TAYLOR 


2.50 


You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  great  book 
with  a  year’s  subscription  «, 
to  BUSINESS  for  only 

There  are  144  pages  in  this  book,  all  devoted 
to  the  new  science  of  business. 

The  application  of  one  of  the  principles  ad¬ 
vocated  in  this  book  enabled  one  small  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  increase  his  output  over  300%. 
In  countless  other  instances  it  has  doubled 
and  trebled  the  capacity  of  factories. 

It  has  made  possible  increased  working  capa¬ 
city  in  all  classes  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor.  There  is  no  paragraph  in  this  book 
but  will  show  you  how  to  eliminate  waste 
and  increase  values. 

The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management  is 
by  far  the  most  important  book  for  every 
business  man  issued  within  the  past  ten  years. 

Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  an  employe, 
The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management  will 
help  YOU. 

And  you  can  get  a  copy  of  this  book  all 
charges  prepaid  for  only  $2.50  with  a  full 
year’s  subscription  to  BUSINESS,  The  Mag¬ 
azine  for  Office,  Store  and  Factory. 

This  coupon  properly  filled  out  will  bring  it 
at  once. 


The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — 

I  hand  you  herewith  $2.50  for  which  you 
niay  send  me  all  charges  prepaid  a  copy  of 
Taylor’s  Principles  of  Scientific  Management 
and  enter  my  name  to  receive  BUSINESS 
for  one  year. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City  and  State _ 


IN  shop  practice,  because  of  broken 
and  uncertain  quantities  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  difference  in  time  re¬ 
quired  for  setting  up  tools,  the  recording 
of  the  relative  efficiency  of  machines  is 
not  always  easy.  This  is  highly  desir¬ 
able  information,  however,  as  it  enables 
the  superintendent  to  determine  the  rel¬ 
ative  values  of  workmen  doing  the  same 
operations  on  the  same  type  of  ma¬ 
chines,  and  results  in  getting  the  maxi¬ 
mum  output  at  reduced  costs. 

Each  machine  has  a  fixed  motion  cost, 
commonly  called  Burden,  based  on  its 
installed  value  and  interest,  and  includ¬ 
ing  all  indirect  items  of  expense,  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  charges.  This 
cost  is  the  same  whether  an  operator 
works  at  20  cents  an  hour  doing  150 
pieces  in  a  day,  or  at  40  cents  an  hour 
doing  300  pieces  in  a  day.  But  the 
cheaper  labor  uses  two  hours  of  this  fixed 
charge  as  against  one  hour  at  the  higher 
rate,  for  the  same  production.  To  illus¬ 


and  generally  results  in  an  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  production. 

Past  standards  may  have  been  too  low, 
and  to  raise  them  necessarily  requires 
the  concerted  action  of  all  the  executive 
heads  of  a  business.  Productive  labor  in 
nearly  all  lines  of  manufacture,  whether 
on  day  work  or  piece  work,  is  consciously 
based  on  a  piece  work  basis  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  operative  cost  must  not  be 
made  by  putting  on  a  low  priced  oper¬ 
ator,  who  naturally  produces  a  small 
amount  of  work,  but  by  putting  on  a 
man  at  the  standard  desired,  insisting  on 
his  attaining  and  maintaining  that 
standard,  or  even  encouraging  him  to 
earn  more.  This  lowers  the  cost,  as  the 
fixed  charges  remain  the  same,  and  the 
increased  production  is  secured  for  mere¬ 
ly  the  bare  cost  of  the  direct  labor,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  practically  insisted 
that  each  man  earn  a  higher  wage  than 
the  average. 

To  determine  the  efficiency  of  one,  or  a 
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trate  this  point  we  will  assume  that  the 
Fixed  Cost  for  a  certain  machine  is  $6.00 
a  day,  or  60  cents  an  hour.  The  man 
doing  150  pieces  a  day  sets  the  fixed  cost 
rate  on  his  production  at  4  cents  a  piece. 
Earning  20  cents  an  hour  the  labor  cost 
is  1  p3  cents  a  piece,  or  a  total  of  5^3 
cents.  The  man  doing  300  pieces  in  the 
same  time  on  the  same  machine  reduces 
the  fixed  cost  to  2  cents  a  piece,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  labor  cost  is  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  man,  his  total  cost 
of  production  is  only  3y$  cents  a  piece. 

This  shows  how  any  proportionate  in¬ 
crease  in  the  workman’s  production  auto¬ 
matically  lowers  the  cost,  and  attracts 
the  high  class  workman.  It  also  secures 
for  the  workman  the  just  wage  he  earns, 
without  compelling  him  to  wait  until 
some  future  time  dependent  upon  the 
favoritism  or  prejudice  of  the  foreman 


number  of  different  employes  on  the 
same  machine,  the  form  reproduced  here¬ 
with  fs  used.  It  shows  whether  an  em¬ 
ploye  is  advancing  or  retrograding  in 
efficiency  and  an  analysis  of  the  form  is 
well  worth  while.  It  is  made  up  in  the 
Cost  Department  from  the  time  tickets 
which  are  sorted  by  machines  and  opera¬ 
tions.  The  heading  carries  the  machine 
number,  make  and  type,  and  the  fixed 
cost  per  day  as  well  as  the  standard  rate 
for  operator.  After  enumerating  the 
character  of  the  work  handled  it  gives 
the  time  allowance  for  setting  up  and  the 
piece  price  for  operation.  Below  in  the 
ruled  columns  are  entered  the  details  of 
information  shown  on  the  time  tickets; 
the  whole  history  of  the  machine’s  opera¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  its  capabilities  being 
made  perfectly  clear. 

In  fixing  the  price  for  setting  up  tools, 
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both  the  common  methods  of  including  it 
in  the  piece  rate,  or  by  allowing  the  day 
rate  for  setting  up  were  abandoned. 
They  are  both  grossly  erroneous,  as  in 
numerous  instances  the  change  of  jobs 
requires  the  use  of  one  different  tool  out 
of  from  three  to  six  tools  used.  To  allow 
in  the  piece  rate  enough  to  cover  the  set¬ 
ting  up  from  the  “bed”  is  manifestly  an  in¬ 
justice  to  the  company,  and  if  the  change  is 
being  made  by  day  rate  the  workman  is 
tempted  to  use  a  greater  amount  of  time 
than  is  actually  needed  for  the  work.  The 
rate  is  set  for  each  separate  change  and  is 
based  on  the  actual  time  required,  careful 
records  being  kept  for  future  use. 

Spoiled  work  is  recorded  and  in  all 
cases  where  a  man  exceeds  the  allowance 
for  his  machine  he  is  transferred  to  other 
operations  or  machines,  or  finally  dis¬ 
charged.  The  allowance  differs  of  course 
with  various  machines,  just  as  the 
amount  of  work  varies.  As  the  hazard 
increases  greater  skill  is  required,  and 
naturally  the  workman’s  wage  rate  is 
proportionately  greater.  In  justice  to  the 
company  the  percentage  allowance  for 
spoiled  work  should  be  decreased  as  the 
workman’s  rate  exceeds  the  standard  as 
predetermined  by  experience. 

This  form  is  a  valuable  adjunct  in  fac¬ 
tories  using  piece  work  and  premium  sys¬ 
tems,  while  in  a  straight  day  work  shop 
it  is  almost  indispensable.  Through  sup¬ 
plementary  forms,  the  comparative  costs 
of  operations  by  part  numbers  are  se¬ 
cured,  while  through  Efficiency  Records 
the  value  of  the  operator  on  different  jobs 
is  determined,  and  this  furnishes  the 
value  of  different  employes  on  the  var¬ 
ious  parts  of  each  machine. 

Insisting  upon  men  increasing  their 
ability  to  earn  the  standard  determined 
upon,  automatically  holds  the  better 
class  of  men.  and  attracts  only  high 
grade,  efficient  employes.  This  means 
not  only  absolute  harmony  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employe,  but  essentially 
lowers  the  piece  cost  by  eliminating  the 
careless  and  indifferent  worker. 


Improving  Bench  Drawer  Design 

JRON  bench  drawers  are  replacing  the 
ordinary  wooden  sliding  drawers  in 
many  plants.  When  a  wooden  drawer  filled 
with  tools  is  hurriedly  opened  it  is  at  least 
an  even  chance  that  the  contents  are  dis¬ 
arranged  and  often  thrown  well  to  the  back. 
By  using  plain  iron  box  drawers,  held  in 
place  by  a  spindle  running  vertically 
through  one  corner  and  a  pivot  attachment 
to  the  bench  leg,  the  drawer  swings  with¬ 
out  jerk  or  stress.  A  lock  attachment,  if 
necessary,  may  be  added. 


Facts  When  You  Want  Them 


YOU  can  have,  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
an  accurate,  up-to-the-minute  statement 
of  the  important  items  of  your  business  if 
you  use 

The  National  Office  Register 

This  machine  makes  printed  records  of  office  transactions  and 
adds  and  classifies  what  it  prints. 

It  compels  a  correct  entry,  furnishes  information  and  protec¬ 
tion  on  moneys  handled  and  records  kept  and  at  the  same  time 
an  immediate  personal  audit  of  any  or  all  departments  of  the 
business. 

It  saves  time,  labor  and  expense  and  simplifies  office  system. 
Can  be  built  to  meet  your  particular  requirements. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Show  me  how,  with  a  National  Office  Register,  I  can  have  a  statement  of  the  important  items  of  my 
business  on  a  moment’s  notice — and  not  only  give  me  these  figures,  but  give  me  positive  assurance  that 
they  are  correct. 


Name _ 

Business . 
Address  - 
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BUSINESS 


Nothing  Like 

this  has  ever  been  brought 
to  your  attention.  Think 
of  it  !  Carbon  paper  and 
typewriter  ribbons  that  will 
not  deteriorate.  This  is 
not  the  only  distinction  of 

Buckskin  and  Daisy 
Brands 

of 

ca  r bons 
and 

ribbons. 

They  have 
so  many 
points  of 
superiority 
that  you 
will  not 
be  satisfied 
with  any 
other 

Carbon 
Typewriter  Ribbons 

after  you  try  our  samples. 
Write  for  them. 

Neely  &  Peacock  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

“ The  Line  of  Distinctive  Quality ” 
CHICAGO  U.  S.  A. 


Papers  and 


InOiherMenSP^cres 


A  Department  of  Ideas  and  Methods  That  Have  Been  Tried  Out 
in  Other  Plants — Little  Schemes  That  Add  to  the 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Operation 


Taking  Care  of  Blue  Prints  in 
the  Shop 

'T'HE  drawing  sizes  in  an  automobile  parts 
factory  have  all  been  standardized  to 
multiples  of  5  x  8  inches,  and  the  tracings 
themselves  are  filed  in  a  cabinet  in  which 
the  drawers  are  divided  to  suit  the  various 
sizes,  i.  e.,  5x8,  8x10,  5x16,  10x16, 
10x32,  16x20,  20x32,  20x48,  32x40 
and  40  x  64. 

The  title,  number  and  date  are  placed  in 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  5  x  8  or 
10x16  drawings,  while  in  the  8x10  or 
10x32  sizes,  these  particulars  are  on  the 
upper  left  hand  corner  so  that  when  the 
blue  print  is  folded  once,  the  number  is  in 
the  upper  right  hand  corner  and  the  print 
can  be  easily  located.  No  matter  what  size 
the  drawing  may  be,  the  title,  stamp  and 
number  are  placed  on  the  right  hand  corner 
of  the  side  which  is  a  multiple  of  8. 

Blue  prints  are  issued  to  the  tool  room 
and  from  there  they  are  issued  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  shop  with  the  necessary  tools  and 
fixtures  for  the  job.  When  the  workman  is 
given  a  certain  job,  the  foreman  of  that 
department  gives  him  the  shop  card  and  he 
is  required  to  present  this  card  to  the  tool 
room  to  get  the  blue  print.  When  he  re¬ 
ceives  the  print  he  hands  the  tool  room  fore¬ 
man  a  check,  this  check  to  be  hung  on  a  rack 
below  the  number  of  the  drawing.  This 
rack  has  the  numbers  of  all  the  blue  prints 
marked  on  it,  and  by  referring  to  the  rack 
it  can  readily  be  seen  whether  a  print  is  in 
use  or  not.  When  the  workman  returns  the 
blue  print  his  check  is  taken  from  the  rack 
and  returned  to  him. 


The  5x8  and  8x10  blue  prints  are  filed 
in  a  box  8y&  inches  wide;  the  8x  10  being 
folded  once  as  above  indicated.  The  other 
sizes  are  placed  in  a  larger  box  1 6y&  inches 
wide,  the  larger  ones  being  folded  to  10  x  16 
and  all  filed  in  numerical  order  with  the 
number  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  as 
above  explained.  In  caring  for  blue  prints 
in  this  manner  it  is  very  easy  to  locate  any 
particular  one  when  corrections  are  to  be 
made. 

Requesting  a  Change  of  Rate 

REAT  confusion  and  much  needless 
work  is  often  caused  in  the  timekeep¬ 
er’s  office  by  numerous  changes  of  rate  dur¬ 
ing  the  pay  periods.  Changes  should  be 
made  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
so  that  none  of  the  calculations  of  labor 
costs  may  be  complicated  more  than  they 
ordinarily  are.  To  carry  the  proper  records 
the  foreman,  when  making  a  change  of  rate, 
fills  out  .  a  convenient  form,  called  Request 
for  Change  of  Rate,  and  sends  it  to  the 
superintendent  for  official  sanction.  The 


Requeal  for  Change  of  Rate 

Date - 

SUPERINTENDENT:  I  recommend  that  the  rate  «( 


-No.- 


increaied 
decreased  from  _ 


to  take  effect  the  beginning  o t  neat  pay.— 


Length  of  Service 

* 

foreman 

Sopl.  M&naaer 

Tlu«  incrcaaa  «t«e«  not  take  effect  unhtl  folly  approved. 
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form  provides  space  for  a  condensed  record 
of  the  workman’s  efficiency.  This  is  im¬ 
portant  in  order  that  the  manager,  to  whom 
the  request  goes  for  final  approval,  may  at 
a  glance  get  an  idea  of  the  man's  value  to 
the  company,  and  the  advisability  of  making 
the  advance  as  requested.  If,  however,  the 
request  is  for  a  decrease  in  rate,  the  man¬ 
ager  is  all  the  more  concerned  to  know  Tie 
cause  of  it.  When  finally  approved  the 
change  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  current 
pay  period.  This  being  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  men,  they  make  no  objection 
to  it. 

A  Convenient  Transfer  Form 

T  N  transferring  workmen  from  one  depart¬ 
ment  to  another,  or  from  one  mill  to 
another,  some  adequate  form  must  be  used 
in  order  to  convey  to  the  timekeeper  the 
fact  of  the  change.  Too  often  no  regular 
form  is  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a  mem¬ 
orandum  made  and  sent  in  to  the  office,  or 


dependence  is  placed  on  the  clock  or  time 
cards  to  give  the  information.  In  one  large 
factory  the  head  timekeeper  is  informed  of 
all  changes  of  this  kind  by  a  simple  form, 
approved  by  the  superintendent  on  the  fore¬ 
man’s  order.  It  not  only  gives  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  occupation  from  which  trans¬ 
ferred  but  also  the  new  occupation  in  the 
other  department,  including  the  new  num¬ 
ber,  and  date  to  take  effect. 

How  One  Road  Tests  Its  Engineers 

A  WESTERN  railway  company  conducts 
efficiency  tests  throughout  the  year  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  train  crew  and 
enginemen  on  the  alert.  After  a  crew  has 
run  over  the  same  line  day  after  day  with¬ 
out  mishap,  they  are  likely  to  become  care¬ 
less  and  fail  to  observe  a  danger  signal  at 
a  critical  moment.  To  guard  against  such  a 
contingency,  this  road  has  twenty  efficiency 
tests,  ranging  from  the  changing  of  the 
color  of  signal  lights  and  extinguishing  of 
lights  entirely,  to  placing  fuses  and  torpe¬ 
does  on  the  track.  Failure  to  observe  any 
of  these  signals  means  severe  discipline  for 
the  offender.  Last  year  the  company  made 
7,026  of  these  tests  and  only  in  41  cases  did 


All  the 
printing  visible 
all  the  time  in 
easy  reading 
range 


Non- add, 
repeat  and 
non-print 
keys 


Separate 
total  and  sub 
total  keys— 
much  safer 


Burroughs 
signal  bell  and 
item  counter 


Burroughs 
paper  carriage 
works  as  easy  as 
a  typewriter 
carriage 


Visible 
writing— you 
can  see  the  item 
before  it  is 
printed 


Visible 

adding  directly 
under  the 
eye 


All  The  Work  in  Sight 


The  extremely  low  keyboard  is  another 
big  advantage  on  these  machines,  making 
them  very  convenient  for  use  on  either  a 
high  or  low  desk. 

The  Burroughs  *  ‘Class  300”  line  was 
designed  by  our  own  inventors,  and  is  built 
in  the  Burroughs  factory,  the  biggest,  most 
efficient  and  most  complete  adding  machine 
factory  in  the  world. 

All  Burroughs  machines  are  backed  by  a  real 
guarantee  of  continuous  service — the  kind  that  brings 
service  to  you — no  matter  where  you  are  located. 
This  insures  you  against  inconvenience  and  loss 
from  accidental  disablement  of  your  machine, 
though  the  Burroughs  is  the  best 
built,  longest  lived  Adding  syff  pec 
Machine  in  the  world. 


Note  the  illustration — it  shows  one  of  the 
Burroughs  “Class  300”  line — visible  writ¬ 
ing,  visible  adding  and  visible  printing,  all 

at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye. 

Note  that  all  the  printing — not  part  of  it 
only — is  visible  all  the  time,  in  easy  reading 
range.  The  paper  carriage  is  but  three  inches 
back  of  the  keyboard. 

The  adding  is  visible,  in  plain  view  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  eye.  The  item  to  be  printed  is 
visible  and  easily  readable  before  it  is  printed. 

The  paper  carriage  on  these  machines 
(3  1-2,  12  1-2  or  20  inch,  as  desired)  were 
designed  to  speed  up  the  work  of  putting  in 
and  taking  out  the  paper. 


t&etterf 
\  <2)qy's\ 
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Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

European  Headquarters,  76  Cannon  00  T>  i_di  1  T\  ^  v  i\/f*  i_  • 

street.  London,  e.  c..  England  o2  burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Detroit  invites  you  to  Cadillaqua ,  her  birthday  party ,  July  22  to  27.  Come  and  have  a  good  time' -and  while 
here  come  and  see  how  Burroughs  adding  machines  are  huilt  in  the  world's  model  adding  machine  factory . 


Wonderful  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OFFER  on4p9age 


Here  is  the  one  logical  method  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  when  you  received  and  when 
you  sent  out  letters,  orders,  contracts,  etc.  It  will  avoid  all  disputes,  as  it  records  every  minute  of 
the  day  or  night. 

Follett’s  New  Model  Time  Stamp  8  Day  Wind 


Absolutely  automatic,  requires  no  attention  and  is  the  only  POSITIVELY  ACCURATE 
register  on  the  market.  Write  for  full  information  and  for  our  latest  catalogue. 


FOLLETT  TIME  RECORDING  CO. 


670  HUDSON  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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MAKES 
JfiSHAVINGrj 
y  A  JOY 


Shaving  doesn't  make  yonr  razor  dull  half  as 
fast  as  rust  does.  Rust,  caused  by  moisture 
from  lather,  forms  on  the  microscopic  teeth  of 
the  edge.  This  makes  the  blade  pull  and  scrape. 

You  can't  wipe  the  blade  so  dry  that  rust 
won’t  form  between  the  microscopic  teeth.  The 
sharper  the  edge  and  thinner  the  steel,  the 
greater  the  rust.  That’s  a  scientific  fact! 

To  keep  a  sharp  blade  always  keen  and  clean 
(ordinary  or  safety  razor)  simply  do  this:  Rub 
a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  well  into  your  razor 
strop.  Draw  the  razor  blade  between  your  thumb 
and  first  finger,  moistened  with  3-in-One.  Then 
strop  as  usual.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  the  im¬ 
provement.  Always  wipe  blade  dry  and  apply 
a  little  3-in-One  after  shaving. 

Don’t  take  our  word  for  this.  Simply  test  it. 
Do  it  at  our  expense. 

FREE  SAMPLE  and  special  scientific  circu¬ 
lar — both  free!  Sold  at  all  stores — 8-oz.  bottle, 
SO  cts;  3-oz.,  25  cts;  trial  size,  10  cts. 

3-in-One  Oil  Co.,  118  New  St.,  New  York 


A  FEW  LIVE  MEN 

WANTED 

To  devote  part  of  their  time  to  repre¬ 
senting  us  in  their  community.  A  few 
good  openings  as  District  Manager. 

Address: 

BUSINESS  AMERICA 

39  W.  3  2nd  St.,  INew  York.  IN. Y. 


THE  COAST  LINE 

J3ACKINA& 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 


<svj|ys> 


TOLEDO 


PT.  HURON 


THE  CHARMS  OF  SUMMER  SEAS 

Spend .yourvacation  on  the  Great  Lakes  the  most 
economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in  America. 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and 
way  ports;  daily  service  between  Toledo, 
Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will 
be  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  15th  to 
September  10th,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every 
trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  other  trip. — Special 
Day  Trips  Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During 
July  and  August.— Railroad  Tickets  Available  on 
Steamers. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:  L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip  H. McMillan, Pres.  A.A.Scnantz,  Gen’ l Mgr. 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company 


Chips  and  particles  of  dust  are  blown  out  of  this  machin¬ 
ery  by  the  use  of  compressed  air, 

the  crew  fail  to  observe  the  signal,  giving 
a  percentage  of  99.42  perfect. 

“These  tests  in  efficiency  have  had  a 
splendid  effect  on  the  crews,”  says  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  this  railway.  “Nothing  can  prove  of 
greater  value  in  determining  the  worth  of 
our  men  as  railroaders.  By  this  procedure 
we  are  able  to  locate  the  unfit  or  undesirable 
in  our  employ,  and  weed  them  out,  thus  im¬ 
proving  the  service  and  protecting  life  and 
property.” 

Cleaning  Machinery  With  Air 

lyHEN  dirt  and  dust  work  back  into  the 
bearings  and  around  cutters  there  is 
danger  of  stock  being  poorly  machined  or  a 
machine  breaking  down.  To  give  all  ma¬ 
chines  a  thorough  cleaning  up  during  work¬ 
ing  periods  usually  takes  up  time  that  might 
be  used  to  better  advantage  in  regular  ser¬ 
vice,  but  machinery  must  be  kept  clean  to 
give  the  best  service.  In  a  woodworking 
plant,  for  instance,  five  machines  were  shut 
down  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  before 
closing  time  each  day  in  order  that  each 
might  be  thoroughly  brushed  off.  A  small 
broom  aided  the  operator  in  getting  behind 
cutter  heads  and  parts  which  were  not 
reached  by  the  regular  blower  attachment. 

To  eliminate  this  loss  of  time,  compressed 
air  was  piped  to  the  group  of  machines  and 
the  small  hose  with  tapered  nozzle  now 
enables  each  operator  to  do  a  more  effective 
job  in  five  minutes  than  he  formerly  did  in 
thirty.  The  compressed  air  installation  was 
very  little  additional  expense,  since  com¬ 
pressed  air  had  already  been  piped  to  ad¬ 
joining  departments.  Chips  and  particles 
of  dust  are  blown  out  to  one  side  and  then 
through  a  hole  into  a  receptacle  below  the 
floor,  in  the  basement. 


A  sanitary,  bubbling  drinking  fountain  in  use  in  the 
plant  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company. 


What  to  Do  With  Overtime  Labor 
Charges 

C  HOULD  money  paid  out  for  overtime 
labor  be  chargecT  to  Productive  Labor, 
or  should  it  be  classified  as  Expense  ? 

Various  versions  of  this  subject  have 
been  presented  by  men  fully  capable  of  de¬ 
ciding  the  proper  and  best  method  of  hand¬ 
ling  it;  ways  that  are,  without  doubt,  best 
suited  to  the  individual  cases  before  their 
attention.  But,  as  in  most  cases  of  the  more 
difficult  questions  of  Cost  Accounting,  there 
is  a  large  field  for  laying  out  work  to  be 
handled  according  to  the  individual  opin¬ 
ions,  rather  than  by  following  the  safer 
course  of  principle,  and  a  little  reasoning 
sometimes  brings  the  two  pretty  close  to¬ 
gether. 

Overtime,  or  extra  money  paid  out  for 
work  performed  in  hours  other  than  the 
regulation  hours  of  any  shop,  is  more  or 
less  of  a  “bonus”  paid  the  employe  as  an 
inducement,  or  as  appreciation,  for  extra 
hours  worked.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  smaller  shops  where  overtime  work  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  these 
shops,  overtime  work  is  rarely  undertaken 
unless  the  firm  itself  is  to  derive  some  direct 
or  indirect  extra  profit  by  so  doing.  Such 
work  is  special  or  extra  and  therefore  is  ex¬ 
pense,  pure  and  simple.  On  the  other  hand 
we  have  shops  where  overtime  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  These  are  shops 
where  almost  every  employe  expects  his  job 
to  pay  him  so  much  money — figuring  on 
overtime  work — and  the  firm,  in  turn,  ex¬ 
pects  to  pay  this  overtime  cost.  They  have 
figured  on  same  as  part  of  the  labor  cost  of 
the  article  to  be  produced ;  hence,  this  over¬ 
time  is  really  part  of  the  Productive  Labor 
rather  than  an  expense. 
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ONT  DRAG  COPY 


HOfV 


GOOD  strong  copy . 

Copy  that  jumps,  grips 
and  pulls .  Copy  that  will 
accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sult .  High  copy  efficiency. 
How  hard  it  is  to  get ! 

Often,  as  a  business  forges  ahead 
into  new  copy  needs,  the  exactly  right 
copy  seems  dragging  along  some¬ 
where  behind  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 
You  find  yourself  beset  with  an  irri¬ 
tated  dissatisfaction  and  impatience 
that  longs  to  give  a  violent  jerk,  and 


land  the  refractory  copy  as  the  small 
boy  lands  his  fish.  When  you  can’t 
do  this,  there  seems  nothing  left  but 
to  go  on  dragging,  dragging,  dragging. 

BUT  THERE  IS  SOMETHING 
TO  DO.  Give  us  a  chance  to 
take  hold  with  you  and  change 
the  DRAG  into  a  PUSH! 

Since  no  two  problems  are  the 
same,  no  two  can  be  handled  in  the 
same  way.  But  by  our  method  we  are  sure 
to  acquire  that  thorough  understanding  of 
your  product,  policies,  market  and  needs,  so 
absolutely  essential  to  efficient  copy  prepa¬ 
ration. 


And  when  you  are  pleased  and 
perfectly  satisfied,  then,  and  not  un¬ 
til  then,  are  you  indebted  to  us. 
And  your  only  obligation  in  placing 
us  at  work  is  your  agreement,  in  case 
we  do  please  you,  to  pay  me  the  price 
I  have  previously  named.  I  ask  no 
man  to  buy  a  “pig-in-a-poke.” 

Efficient  copy  today  is  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  vital  things 
in  commerce.  There  is  only  one 
method  of — yes — of  extracting  it. 
We  use  that  method.  Use  us. 


ADVERTISING  ART^  COPY 


Ceylon  Hollinyswobh 

807  MAHONING  BANKBUILDING 


YOUNGSTOWN  OHIO 


BUSINESS 
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Start  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

You  as  an  American  have  a  right  to  inde¬ 
pendence.  And  yet  you  are  slaving  your  life 
away  for  paltry  wages.  Why  don't  you  wake 
up  and  start  a  business  of  your  own?  You  can 
make  good — that  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
you  are  now  making  money  for  your  employ¬ 
er;  otherwise  he  would  not  keep  you. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  into  business 
for  yourself  is  to  start  a  mail-order  business. 
Run  it  in  your  spare  time  at  first.  Apply  your¬ 
self  and  you’ll  soon  have  a  big  business  that 
will  bring  you  money  by  each  mail.  Twelve 
years  ago  a  train  dispatcher  ran  a  small  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  magazine.  He  had  one  arti¬ 
cle  for  sale.  Hundreds  of  replies  came  to  him. 
He  bought  at  wholesale  and  started  in  the 
mail-order  business.  Today  his  offices  cover 
several  city  blocks.  He  has  thousands  of  em¬ 
ployes  and  is  several  times  a  millionaire. 

Start  a  Hail  Order  flagazine 
Subscription  Business. 

When  the  men  who  are  now  making  for¬ 
tunes  in  the  mail-order  business  first  started 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  business.  They 
had  to  buy  their  experience  by  costly  mis¬ 
takes.  But  you  can  now  learn  in  a  few  hours 
all  the  carefully-guarded  secrets  of  the  mail¬ 
order  business — how  to  start — how  to  adver¬ 
tise — how  to  handle  inquiries  and  how  to  turn 
customers  into  regular  buyers.  You  can 
learn  all  this  from  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  treatise— THE  MAIU-ORDER  SUB¬ 
SCRIPTION  BUSINESS.  Thislgreat  treat¬ 
ise  tells  in  simple  language  the  twelve-year 
experiences_of  one  of  the  most  successful 
mail-order  m  e  n 
ever  known.lt  tells 
you  everything  you 
need  to  know. 

This  treatise  is 
yours  for  only  $1. 
Yours  to  use  as  a 
stepping  -  stone  to 
big  success,  a  foun¬ 
dation  fora  money¬ 
making  career. 
Send  for  it  now. 
Don’t  trouble  to 
write  a  letter; 
merely  write  your 
name  and  address  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  wrap 
a  dollar  bill  in  it  and  mail  to 

EMPIRE  SUBSCRIPTION  AGENCY, 

60  Gibson  Bldg.  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 


Hotel 

Charlevoix 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

200  Rooms 
150  with  Baths 
20  EnSuite 

Absolutely  Fire  Proof 

Rates,  $1.00  and  Up 

Ideal  Location 

Grinnell  Bros.  Props. 

Reno  G.  Hoag,  Mgr. 


This  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 

H.  D.  Roosen  Company 

78-84  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Perhaps,  on  first  thought,  the  line  seems 
rather  finely  drawn  here,  but  there  are  so 
many  shops  working  under  just  such  con¬ 
ditions  at  present  that  the  above  classifica¬ 
tion  seems  the  logical  one.  Again,  we  have 
the  shops  (mostly  foundries,  rolling  mills, 
etc.)  where  all-night  shifts  are  working 
practically  at  all  times.  In  many  instances 
the  night  hourly  wage  is  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  day  labor  wage  for  exactly  the  same 
work,  and,  furthermore,  the  night  man  is 
often  allowed  a  few  minutes  for  a  midnight 
lunch,  which  time  is  not  deducted  from  his 
pay  check,  so  usually  in  the  long  run  these 
night  men  earn  more  per  hour  worked  than 
those  of  the  day  shift.  Should  this  extra 
labor  cost  be  charged  to  expense?  Decided¬ 
ly  not.  The  money  paid  for  night  work  is  a 
standard  wage,  although  the  work  turned 
out  is  the  same,  or  if  anything,  a  little  less 
than  the  day  shift  can  do,  yet  as  a  rule  you 
cannot  get  men  to  work  nights  for  the  same 
rate  the  day  men  get.  It  is  simply  a  higher 
rate  for  productive  labor  for  the  night 
workers  and  should  certainly  be  classed  as 
such. 

Recording  Details  of  Machine  Orders 

O  avoid  misunderstanding  in  regard  to 
minor  details,  or  special  tools  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  heavy  machinery,  a  large  factory 
in  the  middle  west  has  adopted  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  with  good  results.  In  making  quo¬ 
tations  or  answering  an  inquiry,  complete 
details  of  the  machine  are  specified  clearly, 
and  it  is  often  found  that  some  changes 
must  be  made  to  meet  the  special  require¬ 
ments  of  the  customer.  When  the  order  is 
finally  received,  it  is  given  a  number  in  the 


usual  way,  and  an  acknowledgment  pre¬ 
pared  in  type  written  form  covering  all  the 
details  agreed  upon  in  the  correspondence. 
This  acknowledgment  shows  the  purchaser 
exactly  how  the  order  is  understood  by  the 
manufacturer  and  states  the  price,  including 
all  the  extras  that  may  be  required.  Four 
carbon  copies  are  made  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  being  retained  as  the  office  record  and 
used  for  following  up  the  factory  copies 
which  are  exactly  the  same  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  price  and  terms,  which  are  omit¬ 
ted. 

One  copy  is  sent  to  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment,  so  that  those  connected  with  it 
may  understand  just  what  is  required  of  the 
machine,  and  enable  them  to  get  out  the 
drawings  for  the  pattern  shop  and  see  that 
the  machine  is  started  in  time  to  meet  the 
delivery  promised.  Another  copy  is  sent  to 
the  superintendent  of  production,  who  will 
have  a  complete  record  of  all  orders,  with 
time  of  delivery,  and  can  then  have  all  the 
outside  material  ordered  and  get  the  ma¬ 
chine  out  on  time.  The  last  copy  is  sent  to 
the  Traffic  Department,  where  those  in 
charge  may  also  have  a  record  of  orders  and 
dates  of  delivery  to  enable  them  to  have  the 
necessary  boxes,  skids,  etc.,  ready  when  the 
machine  has  been  tested,  as  well  as  the 
necessary  railroad  equipment. 

By  the  use  of  these  blanks  every  depart¬ 
ment  as  well  as  the  purchaser  has  an  exact 
copy  of  the  order,  and  this  has  proved  an 
excellent  safeguard  against  any  misunder¬ 
standings  or  errors  which  would  be  annoy¬ 
ing  and  costly  after  the  machine  was  once 
started  or  finished. 


A  well  lighted  factory  interior — Building  No.  io  in  the  Schenectady  works  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 
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How  to  Handle  Your  Paper 

(Continued  from  Page  16.) 

his  name  on  a  note,  in  advance.  In  this 
way  he  ascertained  the  opinion  of  the 
banker  of  the  party  who  asked  for  the 
endorsement. 

Here  was  a  perfectly  safe  rule  to  follow, 
and  one  many  men  have  adopted.  That  the 
plan  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  all  concerned 
does  not  admit  of  doubt.  If  it  were  fol¬ 
lowed  more  closely,  there  would  be  more 
perfect  understanding  in  the  business  world, 
less  failure  and  greater  confidence.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that,  more 
and  more  every  year,  bankers  are  fight¬ 
ing  shy  of  “one  name  paper,”  i.  e.,  notes 
on  which  only  the  name  of  the  maker  ap¬ 
pears.  Bank  examiners  are  insisting  that 
paper  is  better  for  the  creditors  of  the 
bank  who  are  the  depositors,  when  an  en¬ 
dorser,  in  addition  to  the  maker,  adds  his 
name  to  it.  The  practice  is  the  outgrowth 
of  experience,  for  it  makes  for  a  better 
and  stronger  bank.  And  every  merchant 
likes  to  know  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  finan¬ 
cial  house  that  rests  on  solid  foundations. 

Some  merchants  make  a  habit  of  accept¬ 
ing  notes  from  customers  in  payment  for 
goods  purchased.  In  most  cases  they  carry 
them  themselves.  Not  all  retailers  keep  the 
accurate  and  complete  account  of  their 
notes  that  they  should.  A  note,  to  be  good, 
should  be  one  that  the  bank  will  accept. 
If  the  bank  refuses  it,  it  is  generally  pretty 
good  judgment  to  decline  to  take  it.  Notes 
on  which  cash  may  be  advanced  by  the 
bank,  or  which  the  bank  will  discount,  are 
as  good  as  cash. 

When  to  Deposit 

A/T  OST  merchants  bank  every  day.  Some 
of  them  make  a  practice  of  not  going 
to  the  bank  unless  they  can  make  a  deposit 
of  a  certain  amount.  In  the  average  town, 
the  minimum  amount  a  merchant  with  false 
pride  would  want  to  deposit  might  be,  say, 
$100.  Suppose  he  gets  in  during  the  day 
a  check  for  $75,  and  not  until  three  days 
go  by  does  he  obtain  a  sufficient  amount, 
because  it  is  along  toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  to  bring  the  sum  he  thinks  neces¬ 
sary  up  to  the  required  amount.  Then 
imagine  his  discovering  that  the  maker  of 
the  check  has  failed.  These  circumstances 
frequently  happen. 

Had  he  deposited  the  check,  it  would  have 
been  paid.  Morally,  in  a  case  like  this,  the 
maker  of  the  check  is  responsible,  but  actu¬ 
ally  the  merchant  is  to  blame,  for  he  has 
not  used  due  diligence  in  presenting  it  for 
payment.  Had  he  done  so  he  would  not 
have  lost  the  amount. 

(Continued 'on  Page'53.) 


If  you  are  intent  on  being  a  bigger  factor  in  business;  if 
you  want  to  make  more  money,  if  you  want  a  better 
position,  if  you  are  ambitious,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of 
responsibility,  if  you  want  to  make  the  most  of  your  op¬ 
portunities,  if  you  are  desirous  of  making  progress  in 
business  write  to  us  today  for  a  copy  of  our  handsome 
56-page  booklet  entitled  Inspiration-Ambition- 
Success.  This  booklet  has  been  prepared  at  a 
great  expense  but  will  be  sent  absolutely  FREE 
to  anyone  who  is  interested  in  our  courses  of 
instruction  in  Higher  Accounting,  Business  Law, 

Cost  Accounting,  Auditing  and  Business  Organ¬ 
ization. 

Why  not  write  now  for  your  copy?  Use  the  coupon. 


The  International  Accountants 
Society,  Inc. 

98  Fort  Street  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


The  International  Accountants'  Society,  Inc. 
98  W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gentlemen: — 

1  want  to  prepare  myself  for  a  bigger 
job  and  more  salary. 

Send  me  full  information  and  literature 
of  your  plan. 


Name  _  __ 
Address 
City  and  State 
Position 


The  graduates  of  our  cor¬ 
respondence  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  HIGHER  ACCOUNTING 
AND  BUSINESS  LAW  are  the  very 
best  proof  possible  as  to  the  wonderful  bene¬ 
fits  both  in  a  financial  way  and  in  the  matter 
of  position,  that  these  courses  offer  YOU. 

For  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been  preparing  ambitious 
men  and  women  to  occupy  the  really  big  positions  in  the 
Accounting  field.  We  have  taken  cost  clerks,  bookkeepers,  led¬ 
ger  clerks,  cashiers,  paymasters,  stenographers  and  others  in  minor 
capacities  and  trained  them  for  the  positions  above  them. 

International  Accountant  students  and  graduates  can  be 
found  in  every  state  and  territory  and  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  They  are  all  successful.  They  are  well  equipped 
to  handled  all  problems  in  accounting.  They  have  grasped 
their  opportunity.  Their  future  is  an  assured  one. 

We  can  show  you  the  way  to  bigger  things  in  business. 
We  can  give  you  a  training  in  A ccounting  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  school.  We  will  equip  you  to  successfully 
handle  all  accounting  problems. 

A  few  minutes  of  your  spare  time  each  day 
devoted  to  our  studies  will  accomplish  this. 

These  courses  are  not  expensive  but  within  the 
reach  of  every  ambitious  man  or  woman. 
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pUSINESS 


YOUR  KEYS 
CAN’T  TALK 


But  this  German  Silver 
Key  Check  will  tell  your  1C  p  i 
name  and  address  in  case  * 
of  loss.  Key  ringincluded  (Retail  Price  25c) 
AGENTS  WANTED 

PEASE  Die  Maker.  Dept.  A,  Winchester.  N.  H. 


Motoring  and  Sailing  Knowledge 

0  f  practical  value  is 
contained  in  simple  lang¬ 
uage  in  these  recent  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  handbook 
series: 

NAVIGATION  FOR  THE 
AMATEUR — Captain 
E.  T.  Morton.  Short 
treatise  on  simpler  meth¬ 
ods  of  finding  position 
at  sea. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE— Its 
selection.  Care  and  Use 
— Robert  Sloss.  Plain 
and  practical  advice. 

THE  YACHTSMAN’S  IIANDBOOK-Com- 
mander  C.  S.  Stanworth,U.  S.N.,and  others. 
Sailboats  and  motors.  Ground  tackle,  hand¬ 
ling  lines  and  sails,  soundings,  etiquette. 

THE  MOTOR  BOAT,  Its  Selection,  Care  and 
Use — H.  W.  Slauson.  Care  of  motor  re¬ 
ceives  special  attention.  Camping  and  cruis¬ 
ing  suggestions. 

Purchase  from  bookstores  or  direct  at  70 
cents  a  copy.  Postage  extra,  5  cents.  Send 
for  free  Outing  Handbook  catalogue. 

OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTING  MACAZINE  yachting  ©-fcHH-N*6  HANDBOOKS 

Hl-145  WEST  36th  ST  NEW  YORK  122  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO 


Tht  new  text¬ 
books  for  outdoor 
work  and  play 


The  ONE  Book 

For  Accountants 

The  International  Accountants’ 
Manual  is  the  really  important  work 
that  every  accountant,  bookkeeper, 
auditor  and  business  man  should  own. 

This  book  is  a  modem 
business  production,  con¬ 
sisting  of  over  500  pages 
of  the  best  in  the  account¬ 
ing  field  and  profession. 

Obsolete  methods  and  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  entirely 
eliminated  giving  only  the 
very  latest  methods  ob¬ 
tainable. 

The  work  is  very  elabo¬ 
rately  illustrated.  Vari¬ 
ous  forms  are  shown  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  text  matter 
all  through. 

There  is  no  book  pub¬ 
lished  that  is  as  valuable 
to  the  business  man  as  this 
and  we  will  gladly  send  you 
a  copy  for  examination  for 
$3.00.  If  it  does  not  please 
you  return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  today. 

Add  $.75  and  receive  a  full  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  BUSINESS,  the  Magazine  for  Office, 
Store  and  F actory. 

The  Business  Man’s  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


A  System  ^/Simplifies 

Ivbut  i  ne 

How  to  H andle  the  Accounts  for  an  Electric  Eight 
and  Power  Company 

By  C.  W.  Buggy 


FEW  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  article  began  to  systematically  study  the  various 
accounting  forms  used  by  electric  lighting  and  gas  companies,  zvith  the  idea  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  standardise  some  of  them  and  bring  about  an  accounting  system  that  would 
readily  expand  or  contract  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  largest  and  the  smallest  com¬ 
pany  alike.  After  visiting  and  corresponding  zvith  the  various  public  service  corporations, 
the  system  adopted  has  been  found  to  proznde  full  information  with  the  fewest  forms  and 
the  least  amount  of  clerical  labor  consistent  zvith  good  management.  The  routine  lends 
itself  readily  to  any  additional  detail  that  the  larger  company  may  require  and  for  zvhich 
the  smaller  company  does  not  care.  The  forms  shown  in  this  article  cover  the  work  of 
getting  the  business  and  bringing  the  records  up  to  the  accounting  department.  The  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  customers’  accounts  themselves  will  be  explained  in  the  next  article. 


A  SALESMAN’S  lead  is  usually  the 
first  form  required  in  obtaining  an 
additional  consumer.  This  form  may 
be  of  a  very  simple  nature  and  can  be  filled 
out  by  any  employe  of  the  company  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  the  sales  depart- 
|  ment  of  a  prospective  customer,  or  of  one 
who  desires  additional  lighting,  or  even  one 
I  who  is  dissatisfied  and  may  possibly  dis¬ 
continue  the  service.  A  copy  of  the  lead  is 


kept  by  the  sales  clerk  as  a  check  on  the 
salesman  until  it  is  fully  reported  upon. 

If  the  lead  calls  for  a  prospective  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  salesman  is  unable  to  secure 
the  contract  at  once,  a  follow-up  card 
(Form  2)  is  made  out  by  the  solicitor  and 
with  his  daily  report  (Form  3)  is  handed 
to  the  sales  clerk  at  the  close  of  the  day.  A 
white  card  is  made  for  a  “light”  prospect 
and  a  blue  card  for  one  who  desires 
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“power.”  The  follow-up  card  and  lead  are 
then  filed  under  the  name,  and  cross-in¬ 
dexed  for  date  of  future  call.  When  due, 
both  are  taken  out.  of  the  file,  and  the  fol¬ 
low-up  card  given  to  the  salesman,  while  the 
lead  still  holds  check  on  the  matter.  This 
is  automatically  repeated  until  the  prospect 
either  signs  up  or  is  considered  “dead.”  In 
either  case,  the  lead  and  follow-up  card  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  and  the  reason  is  written 
across  the  face  of  the  card.  Form  4  is 
typewritten  in  duplicate  by  the  sales  clerk, 
one  copy  being  retained  by  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  the  other  sent  to  the  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Form  5  is  a  recapitulation  of  the 
business  secured  by  the  salesmen  during  the 
month  and  Form  6  is  a  private  monthly  re¬ 
port  of  the  sales  manager.  Form  7  is  a 
self-addressed  postal  card  furnished  to  con¬ 
tractors  and  sent  by  them  to  the  company. 
It  serves  as  a  means  of  securing  new  or 
additional  business  as  well  as  aiding  the 
contractor  to  get  prompt  and  concise  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  service. 

When  an  order  is  received,  Form  8  is 
made  out  in  triplicate  by  the  sales  clerk,  and 
is  used  for  new  connection,  additional  con¬ 
nection  or  for  disconnection.  The  original 
copy  follows  the  routine  as  designated,  the 
duplicate  goes  to  the  accounting  department 


and  the  triplicate  remains  on  file  in  the  sales 
department.  This  form  is  found  to  be  the 
best  of  its  kind,  combining  as  high  as  five 
distinct  forms.  It  is  filled  out  by  sales  de¬ 
partment  up  to  the  point  “Service-Meter 
Order  Rec’d”  and  together  with  the  dupli¬ 
cate  work  order,  the  accounting  department 
is  furnished  with  a  card  form  or  contract 
notice,  which  gives  the  serial  number  of  the 
contract  and  represents  the  customer 
throughout  the  records  of  the  company.  If 
the  customer  is  already  supplied,  the  previ¬ 
ous  number  is  written  in  by  pen  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  word  “additional,”  thus  noti¬ 
fying  the  accounting  department  that  the 
customer  has  been  previously  supplied  and 
entered  on  the  company’s  records  and  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  change  the  rate 
or  to  make  additional  charges. 

When  a  work  order  leaves  the  sales  de¬ 
partment,  it  is  sent  to  the  inspection  depart¬ 
ment  who  O.  K.  their  portion  and  the  order 
is  sent  to  the  line  department  for  service, 
and  from  there  to  the  meter  department, 
where  in  addition  to  installing  the  meter, 
the  connected  load  is  also  taken  (see  back 
of  work  order).  This  department  is  the 
last  to  finally  O.  K.  the  order  before  it  is 
sent  to  the  office  as  completed. 

The  meter  is  tested  on  the  premises  and 


The 

Acme  Stapling 
Machine  Co. 

99  N.  Ninth  St. 
Camden,  N.  J 


_ 

Is  your  correspondence 
valuable  enough  to  safe¬ 
guard  its  keep? 

Is  it  of  any  importance  to  you 
to  entirely  do  away  with  lost 
records  and  letters? 

Do  you  want  a  positive  means  of 
guarding  them  ? 

Here  is  the  way — 

The  ACME  STAPLE  BINDER 

The  only  really  clog-proof  stapling  machine  made, 
There  are  several  distinct  sizes  to  select  from, 
but  size  makes  no  difference,  YOU  need  an  ACME. 

It  is  simple  and  efficient  in  its  operation,  holding 
100  steel  fasteners  at  once. 

The  Acme  Fastner  will  easily  bind  from  2  to  30 
sheets  at  once;  making  a  safe,  sane  and  sure  way 
of  preserving  your  papers. 

Let  us  send  you  literature  covering  this  wonder¬ 
ful  office  machine.  Its  FREE  to  you. 


GET  THESYNDICATEPRICE 

ON  YOUR  TYPEWRITER 

Our  book,  “Typewriter  Secrets,”  will  tell 
you  about  a  Syndicate  method  of  buying 
and  selling  typewriters,  that  will  enable 
you  to  get  your  typewriter  at  a  price  that 
is  less  than  the  biggest  dealers  pay— less 
than  the  lowest  wholesale  price.  The  most 
revolutionary  typewriter  proposition  that 
has  ever  been  madein  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  During  thelastfew  months  thisSyndicate has  sa  ved 
$200,000  to  typewriter  buyers.  Free  trial  and  long  time 
payments  arranged  to  suit  your  convenience.  Be  sure  and 
send  for  this  book,  even  if  you  are  not  now  ready  to  buy.  It 
will  give  you  full  information— theinside  facts.  Better  send 
us  a  postal  before  you  forget  it.  It  is  worth  money  to  you. 
Typewriters  Distributing*  Syndicate,  166  P.  S.  No.  Michigan  Blvd. 
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Peterson’s  Desk  Companion 

The  most  useful  and  ornamental  device  ever  in¬ 
vented  for 
roll  top  or 
bookkeepers’ 
desks. 

Placed  under 
pigeon  holes  of 
roll  top  desks. 
Cleans  entire 
writing  surface 
of  desk.  Two  inkwells  on  a  pivot  swing  beneath  cabinet. 
Four  tubes  backed  with  corks,  adjustable  to  pens  and  pencils. 
Drawer  with  seven  compartments  for  clips,  stamps,  etc. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars,  Opinion  of 
Users  and  Name  of  Nearest  Representative 


Showing  companion  on  desks,  tubes  for  pens  and  pencils,  inkwells  retired. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

Exclusive  agencies  given  to  established  Office  Equipment 
Companies  or  individuals  with  some  capital  and  experience 
We  refer  orders  and  inquiries  and  assist  you  in  making  sales. 
Write  us  today  for  details  and  state  territory  you  cover. 

SCOFIELD  &  CO.,  144  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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Classified  Advertisements 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS  AND  DEALERS — A  quick  selling  Letter  Opener; 
new.  Ask  your  dealers.  No  stamps.  Send  10  cents  for 
sample.  Jacob  Revels.  Portland.  Mich. 

AGENTS  WANTED — High-class  men  who  can  earn  big 
money.  Must  be  of  good  personal  appearance  and  fur¬ 
nish  reference.  Our  proposition  offers  an  opportunity  of 
a  lifetime.  Address  “BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


BOOKS 

BOOKS — I.  S.  C.  and  A.  S.  C.  sets,  scholarships  and 
odd  volumes;  books  on  advertising,  business  methods,  and 
all  branches  of  technical  work,  new  and  second-hand. 
Send  your  want  list.  George  F.  Williams,  Box  408,  New 
Orleans.  La. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

TURN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  INTO  MONEY— We  are 
manufacturers  of  patented  specialties  and  with  our  10 
years’  experience  in  the  Mail  Order  business  are  in  a 
position  to  start  you  on  a  sound  basis.  Everything  fur¬ 
nished  ;  Large  profits,  Small  investment ;  Quick  returns ; 
No  canvassing;  $15  to  $25  weekly  easily  made  at  home; 
personal  assistance,  free  advertising  and  new  ideas  assure 
your  success.  Send  for  positive  proof  and  free  booklet 
“Mail  Order  Facts.”  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  144-148  Broad¬ 
way,  Dept.  A8,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  FIVE  CLIENTS,  each  in  a  different  line  of 
business,  who  are  contemplating  advertising.  My  selling 
and  advertising  plan  will  be  outlined  to  such  prospective 
clients  free  of  charge,  subject  to  their  acceptance.  If  you 
are  interested  in  unique  and  successful  selling  plans  to 
increase  your  business,  address  L.  H.  M.,  care  of  “BUSI¬ 
NESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


BE  INDEPENDENT !  Start  a  mail  order  business  in 
your  own  home.  We  tell  you  how,  and  furnish  every¬ 
thing  needed  wholesale.  An  honorable  and  profitable 
business  for  man  or  woman.  Particulars  free.  Many 
make  $3,000  a  year.  Murphy  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  it.  Orders  from  $1  to  $100.  Nice 
pleasant  business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at 
once  for  free  sample  and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co., 
414  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  YOUR  CLERICAL  WORK 
WE  SHOW  YOU  how  to  earn  $10  to  $15  per  week 
and  hold  your  position  besides.  No  canvassing.  We, 
as  manufacturers  of  patented  specialties,  have  new  easy 
mail  order  plans  that  can  be  carried  on  in  your  own 
home  to  keep  the  factories  busy.  Large  profits.  Small 
capital.  If  you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go-ahead  kind 
write  today  for  catalogue  (copyrighted),  plans  and  sworn 
statement.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  528  Pease  Bldg., 
Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  SERVICE  for  ten  manufacturers 
who  do  general  advertising  which  will  increase  your  prof¬ 
its.  The  outlines  of  this  service  cost  you  nothing  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Address  K.  E.  C.,  Box  816,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Establish  yourself  in  a 
congenial,  well-paying  business.  We  will  start  you  going 
as  our  representative.  Address,  giving  three  references. 
F.  C.  M.,  care  of  “BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 
business  of  your  own.  We  help  you  start  for  a  share 
in  profits;  27  opportunities.  Particulars  free.  Mutual 
Opportunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I’LL  SEND  YOU,  prepaid,  a  big  set  of  winning  Mail 
Order  Plans  on  approval;  if  accepted  $3.00  covers  total 
cost,  otherwise  return ;  include  7c  actual  postage.  Ex¬ 
pert,  P.  O.  Box  1615  B,  New  York. 


PARTNER  WANTED  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
Will  require  $10,000  investment.  Brand  new  shop  and 
equipment,  just  ready  to  start.  Knowlton  Mfg.  Co., 
Canton,  S.  D. 


FOR  SALE — Established  Commercial  Schools  in  elegant 
small  city.  Bookkeeping  instructor  with  one  assistant 
can  handle  $800.  Easy  payment.  Value,  care  “BUSI¬ 
NESS.” 


WE  WANT  five  capable  men  with  from  $250  to  $1,500 
each  to  open  offices  and  share  profits.  Edward  Hart, 
Sec’y,  217  Court  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


AN  intelligent  person  may  earn  $100  monthly  corres¬ 
ponding  for  newspapers.  No  canvassing.  Send  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Press  Syndicate,  744  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


I  MADE  $50,000  in  five  years  with  a  small  mail  order 
business;  began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Tells 
how.  Heacock,  5228,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
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minute  inspection  made  before  leaving,  as 
well  as  taking  care  of  any  possible  com¬ 
plaint  that  may  arise,  thus  assuring  a  satis¬ 
fied  customer  at  the  commencement  of  ser¬ 
vice.  / 

Form  9  is  the  customer’s  record  in  the 
meter  department,  indexed  alphabetically, 
according  to  districts  or  routes.  In  case  of 
flat  rate,  the  spaces  are  used  that  apply  to 
this  class  of  service  with  any  details  on  the 
back,  the  remaining  spaces  being  left  blank. 

Form  10  is  used  by  the  meter  tester  in 
determining  the  accuracy  of  the  meters  in 
the  laboratory,  special,  periodical  and  com¬ 
plaint  tests,  and  is  the  original  card  record 
of  the  meter,  indexed  under  the  meter  num¬ 
ber. 

Form  11  is  a  record  of  periodical  tests. 
The  blank  space  above  “Name  and  address” 
being  left  blank  for  future  dates.  This  rec¬ 
ord  covers  four  tests,  the  meters  being  so 
grouped  on  the  cards  to  allow  changing  of 
dates  on  the  card  and  test  without  changing 
the  meter  data  from  one  card  to  another  on 
the  test  date  ;  for  example,  residence  meters, 
tested  every  18  months  from  a  particular 
date,  would  be  put  down  on  one  card  and 
the  card  placed  18  months  in  advance,  while 
the  large  commercial  meters,  being  tested 
every  3  months,  would  be  put  on  a  separate 
card  and  advanced  according  to  time  inter¬ 
vening  between  dates  of  tests.  If  a  meter 
is  taken  out  in  the  meanwhile,  the  matter 
is  not  noted  on  the  periodical  test  record 
until  due  date  of  test  and  the  meter  is  then 
dropped  from  that  card.  Likewise,  if  a 
special  test  was  ordered  a  short  time  before 
the  periodical  test,  the  meter  test  card  would 
bring  this  to  light  and  the  meter  depart¬ 
ment  clerk  would  use  his  judgment  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  meter  should  be  again 
tested  at  this  time. 

Form  12  is  a  meter  accuracy  record  for 
determining  the  percentage  of  the  meters  in 
service  “as  found.”  This  is  a  daily  report 
of  the  meters  checked,  which  is  then  com- 
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piled  into  a  monthly  report  and  sent  to  the 
General  Manager.  The  vertical  columns 
represent  the  various  types  of  meters,  en¬ 
abling  this  department  to  note  any  special 
feature  or  discrepancy  in  any  particular 
type  of  meter.  Where  a  special  recount  is 
desired,  a  form  similar  to  8A  but  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  color  is  filled  out  by  the  meter  or  in¬ 
spection  department  and  sent  to  the  office. 
Where  the  meter  or  inspection  department 
removes  or  changes  a  meter  that  does  not 
require  a  special  work  order  through  the 
office,  Form  8  in  a  different  color  is  sent 
through  without  the  printing  “Service- 
Meter-Order,”  but  pen  written  “Meter 
Changed,”  etc.,  with  the  reason  for  such 
change. 

When  the  contract  notice  is  received  by 
the  Accounting  Department,  the  senior 
meter  clerk  files  the  card  alphabetically,  and 
when  the  service  meter  order  is  received  by 
him  from  the  meter  department,  he  at¬ 
taches  the  card  to  the  work  order.  The 
duplicate  service  meter  order  is  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  sales  department,  marked 
O.  K.  with  date  of  completion.  The  sales 
clerk  destroys  his  duplicate  copy  and  files 
the  O.  K.’d  duplicate  which  completes  his 
records.  An  inventory  of  the  unfilled  work 
orders  in  either  the  sales  or  accounting  de¬ 
partment  shows  amount  of  work  in  progress. 
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EstimatingTheStockValues 

Forms  That  Give  an  Accurate  Check  on 
Department  Sales 

By  H.  W .  Mann ,  C.  P.  A. 


IN  providing  information  for  monthly 
statements  the  systems  made  use  of  are 
frequently  so  cumbersome,  and  the  final 
figures  so  late,  that  the  statement  has  lost 
half  of  its  value.  Quick  results  and  quick 
action  count  for  much  in  these  progressive 
times,  and  close  estimates  of  departmental 
progress  promptly  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  will  help  materially  in  making  up  a 
profitable  budget  for  the  current  month, 
while  these  estimates  may  be  verified  by  the 
actual  figures  some  days  later. 

A  large  jobbing  house  doing  a  general 
and  manufacturing  business,  for  example, 
divides  its  purchases  and  sales  into  nu¬ 
merous  departments  or  classifications  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  gross 
profits,  at  inventory  time,  on  these  de¬ 
partments.  It  is  desired,  however,  to 
ascertain  the  monthly  fluctuation  of  stock 
and  keep  the  department  managers  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  progress  in  sales.  Without 
going  into  details  of  the  method,  the  pur¬ 


chases  and  sales  are  separated  by  depart¬ 
ments  as  a  monthly  total.  In  the  general 
ledger  two  merchandise  accounts  are 
kept,  one  for  purchases  and  other  debits, 
the  other  for  sales  and  sundry  credits. 
Each  account  has  as  many  columns  as 
there  are  departments.  This  scheme  may 
be  also  carried  out  for  all  other  items 
constituting  the  “Trading  Accounts.” 

Subsidiary  to  the  general  books,  but  in 
no  way  a  part  of  the  bookkeeping  system, 
is  a  “Department  ledger”  ruled  and  head¬ 
ed  as  in  the  illustration.  The  items  can 
be  promptly  filled  in  from  the  general 
books,  except  for  “Bought  of  Depart¬ 
ments”  and  “Sold  to  Departments”  which 
show  the  totals  of  requisitions  from  one 
department  to  another  during  the  month. 
In  making  up  the  estimate  of  stock  on 
hand,  a  percentage  of  profit  on  the  net 
sales  is  figured,  as  determined  from  past 
records,  which  amount  is  deducted  from 
sales,  giving  the  cost  of  the  sales ;  then  to 


Classified  Advertisements 

( Continued ) 


COINS  AND  STAMPS 

$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  QUARTERS,  $20 
for  a  $j4.  Keep  all  money  dated  before  1884,  and  send 
10  cents  at  once  for  our  new  illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune.  C.  F. 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  6,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


$3.00  PAID  for  the  rare  cent  of  1856.  $25.00  for  the 

rare  silver  dollar  of  1858.  Keep  money  dated  before 
1890  and  send  10  cents  for  new  coin  value  book.  A.  H. 
Kraus,  240  Kraus  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


COLLECTIONS 

CASH  FOR  OLD  ACCOUNTS  comes  surely,  quickly, 
by  using  our  easy  collection  system.  For  business  men, 
credit  men,  lawyers,  collectors,  etc.  Send  for  free  book 
“Skilful  Collecting,”  National  Collectors’  Ass’n,  382 
Park  Place,  Newark,  Ohio. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INSTRUCTION 

PARAGON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  in  one  week.  Val¬ 
uable  invention  by  expert  stenographer — not  by  mere 
theorist.  Writers  in  government  employ.  Speed  capac¬ 
ity  beyond  reach  of  the  hand.  A.  Lichtentag,  300  Camp, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


DESIGNING  &  ENGRAVING 

DESIGNERS  AND  ENGRAVERS  in  one  or  more  col¬ 
ors  for  Catalogues,  Advertising  displays,  Hangers,  Book¬ 
lets,  Postal  Cards  or  other  Commercial  needs.  Gatchel 
&  Manning,  (Est.  1889),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Cheap;  Belknap  Rapid  Addressing  Ma¬ 
chine,  complete  with  motor  and  stand ;  2  side  cabinets, 
12  metal  boxes,  2,000  new  stencils,  ink,  etc.  _  Cost 
$185.00  less  than  a  year  ago.  Owing  to  change  in  of¬ 
fice  system  will  sell  cheap.  Make  us  an  offer.  J.  M. 
Pitkin  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  GRADE  HELP 

EARN  $10  to  $15  A  WEEK  AND  HOLD  YOUR  PO¬ 
SITION  BESIDES.  No  canvassing.  We,  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  patented  just-in-season  specialties,  have  new, 
easy  mail  order  plans  to  keep  factories  busy.  We  fur¬ 
nish  everything.  Large  profits.  Small  capital.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  If  you  are  one  of  the  want  to  go 
ahead  kind,  write  for  our  modern  (copyrighted)  plans. 
Sworn  statement.  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  567  Pease 
Bldg.,  Michigan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — High  grade  representatives  to  devote  either 
full  or  spare  time  introducing  our  Monthly  Business 
Report  to  business  men.  Excellent  side  line,  pleasant, 
profitable,  dignified.  Your  age  makes  no  difference.  No 
obligation  will  attach  to  your  request  for  free  explana¬ 
tion  of  our  proposition.  Give  your  present  occupation, 
also  reference.  Address  “BUSINESS,”  Journal  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360,000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40,000 
vacancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for 
you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy 
to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A3.  No  obligation.  Earl 
Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WE  WANT  live  representatives  in  every  state  and  terri¬ 
tory.  Excellent  sale  and  commission  proposition  given 
live  salesmen.  Write  us  immediately  for  full  information. 
Sales  Department,  “BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in 
spare  time  silvering  mirrors ;  no  capital ;  free  instructive 
booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F.  Redmond, 
Dept.  AD,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAGAZINES 

TWO  MAGAZINES  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 
Take  advantage  of  our  summer  offers.  Catalogue  free. 
Norwalk  Subscription  Agency,  Norwalk,  Conn. 


MAILING  LISTS 

MAILING  LISTS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  FARM- 
ERS.  Send  for  information  regarding  our  lists  and 
methods  of  compiling  the  same.  Our  names  are  live 
and  correct.  Clarence  E.  Hewitt,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
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MOTION  PICTURE  SCHOOLS 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED.  You  can 
write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience 
needed.  Big  demand,  good  pay.  Details  free.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Motion  Picture  Schools,  684  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


PRINTING  SPECIALTIES 


PRINTING  SPECIALS— Prepaid:  1000  3x6  slips,  $1 ; 
1000  imitation  typewritten  letters,  $3.25;  1000  6x9  circu¬ 
lars,  $1.75;  1000  white  envelopes,  $2.  Best  stock.  Send 
for  prices.  B.  K.  Miller  Co.,  Box  254,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


PATENT  ATTORNEY 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS — $9,000  offered  for  certain  in¬ 
ventions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “What 
to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
as  to  patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Estab¬ 
lished  16  years.  Address  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attys.,  1022  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  L.  PARKER,  PATENT  ATTORNEY,  992  G  St, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Inventors’  Handbook,  “Protecting, 
Exploiting  and  Selling  Inventions,”  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS  desiring  to 
increase  income  and  secure  profitable  connection  intro¬ 
ducing  and  installing  Loose  Leaf  Systems  and  follow¬ 
ing  up  inquiries  locally.  Men  of  any  locality  can  make 
from  $25.00  to  $100.00  weekly.  Send  for  Special  Propo¬ 
sition  to  Salesmen.  Sheppard  Co.,  82-86  Fulton  St., 
New  York. 


EARN  THOUSANDS  YEARLY  as  master  salesman. 
Our  great  20  lesson,  1500  page,  scientific  Salesmanship 
course  at  $5,  by  127  star  salesmen  and  salesmanagers, 
teaches  thoroughly.  Lesson  10c.  “Health  Wealth” 
Schools,  81  Bennington,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


WANTED — Salesmen.  Different  sections  country,  all 
or  part  time,  selling  hardware,  paint,  oil  and  mill  trades. 
Commission  or  salary.  Good  salesmen  average  $100.00 
week.  The  Alcatraz  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 


WANTED  immediately  six  salesmen  to  represent  us  in 
different  states.  Exclusive  territorial  rights  given.  Write 
giving  references.  Address  M.  G.  C„  care  of  “BUSI¬ 
NESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


TYPEWRITERS 

LARGEST  STOCK  of  typewriters  in  America.  All 
makes.  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc., 
%  to  l/i  Mfrs.  prices  (many  less) — rented  anywhere — 
apply  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one 
and  judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  catalog 
W.  Typewriter  Emporium,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


SLIGHTLY  USED  AND  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS. 
All  makes.  Every  part  guaranteed.  Free  trial  any¬ 
where.  Less  than  half  original  prices.  Cash  or  pay¬ 
ments.  For  price  list  No.  14,  write  W.  A.  Whitehead, 
183  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


WRITERS 

I  AGREE  to  find  a  publisher  for  every  manuscript  that 
[  deem  worthy  of  publication.  Manuscripts  are  critically 
read  and  revised  by  me,  typed  and  otherwise  properly 
prepared  for  publication  under  my  supervision  by  ex¬ 
perts.  A  limited  class  in  story-writing.  Modeste  Han¬ 
ds  Jordan,  615  W.  136th  St.,  New  York  City.  Send  10 
cts.  for  Writers’  Leaflet  of  Instruction. 


UNCLE  SAM  is  BEST  Employer: 

pay  is  high  and  sure ;  hours  short ;  places  per¬ 
manent  ;  promotions  regular ;  vacations  with 
pay;  thousands  of  vacancies  every  month  ;  11 

kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere;  no  lay¬ 
offs;  no  pull  needed ;  common  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Special  money  back  guarantee  i  f  you 
write  today  for  booklet  D  876.  IT  ISFREE. 

EARL  HOPKINS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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An  Excellent  Opportunity 


Are  You  Ready  to  Grasp  It  ? 

We  have  erected  a  modern,  sanitary  Abattoir  with  Reduction 
Plant  in  connection  and  equipped  with  all  the  latest  and  mod¬ 
ern  appliances.  Now  ready  to  operate.  Organization  now 
being  planned  with  capital  of  $100,000. 

IT  IS  A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 

It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  write  for  further  information  to 

CHAS.  KNAPP  SANDUSKY,  OHIO 
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the  inventory  or  estimated  stock  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  add  all  items  of  debits 
and  deduct  the  cost  of  the  sales  including 
all  items  on  the  credit  side  and  the  result 
will  be  the  stock  at  the  present  time.  The 
main  advantage  of  departmental  monthly 
statements  for  a  going  concern  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  comparison  showing  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  purchases,  sales  and  stock  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  it  seems  unneces¬ 
sary  that  these  results  should  be  delayed 
by  a  cumbersome  cost  system  in  order 
to  get  exactly  accurate  figures. 

That  the  department  men  may  know 
their  progress,  a  statement  is  made  for 
them  by  the  first  of  the  month — showing 
a  comparison  with  previous  year,  and 
though  it  does  not  go  into  details,  it  is 
a  guide  and  an  incentive  to  produce  bet¬ 
ter  results.  It  keeps  them  informed  of 
their  total  purchases  for  the  month,  the 
gross  sales,  returns,  and  net  sales  as  well 
as  the  total  accumulative  net  sales  and 
the  fluctuation  of  the  stock.  The  original 
records  are  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  them  detailed  information  if  desired. 
These  statements  are  analyzed  as  a  group 


for  the  management,  showing  the  cumu¬ 
lative  and  comparative  sales  with  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  by  departments,  also 
showing  the  stock  for  the  current  month, 
the  last  month  and  the  corresponding 
month  of  previous  year. 

With  these  charts  before  him,  the  man¬ 
ager  can  decide  what  departments  are 
weak  in  sales  or  heavy  in  stocks,  or  are 
having  too  many  returned  goods,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  business  done,  and  write  a 
warning  or  encouraging  note  on  the 
statement  before  passing  it  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  also  a  good  practice  to 
note  on  the  statement  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  the  amount  of  purchases  and  sales 
for  the  succeeding  month  last  year,  and 
from  this  the  department  men  have  a 
pretty  good  guess  as  to  how  much  they 
will  purchase  and  sell  for  the  current 
month  this  year.  With  this  information 
the  financial  management  is  also  greatly 
assisted  in  estimating  the  monthly 
budget. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  a  correct 
form  or  is  a  part  of  the  accounting  sys¬ 
tem,  but  it  does  answer  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  in  at  least  one  large  department 
store,  giving  valuable  information  quick¬ 
ly  and  inexpensively. 

In  figuring  the  stocks,  a  conservative 
percentage  is  determined  on  for  the  year ; 
if  a  department’s  record  for  several  years 
shows  an  average  per  cent  gross  profit 
of  twenty,  then  figuring  eighteen  or 
nineteen  per  cent  throughout  the  year 
would  make  a  safe  comparison.  Natur¬ 
ally,  there  are  strong  fluctuations  of 
profits  in  different  seasons  of  the  year 
and  on  account  of  certain  conditions,  but 
this  need  make  no  difference  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  The  object  of  a  compara¬ 
tive  statement  is  not  only  to  present  a 
comparison  of  the  actual  results,  but  to 
present  them  at  such  time  as  will  enable 
the  management  to  be  intelligently  guided  in 
planning  the  future  course  of  the  concern- 
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Ways  And  Means 


Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine  —  Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort,  Lessen  Costs 
and  Multiply  Profits 


IN  A  BUSINESS  that 
handles  a  large  number 
of  jobs  that  have  to  pass 
through  various  pro¬ 
cesses,  a  system  needs  to 
be  used  for  keeping  tab 
on  each  job  from  the 
time  it  enters  the  shop 
as  an  order  until  it  is  shipped  out  to  the 
customer.  A  printer  in  an  Indiana  city 
uses  a  simple  daily  report  form  that  enables 
him  to  know  at  any  time  exactly  in  what 
part  of  the  shop  each  job  is,  and  also  serves 
as  proof  of  delivery. 

A  separate  “Daily  Report”  is  used  for 
each  order.  When  the  order  is  received  it 
is  given  a  job  number  and  this  job  number 
is  entered  on  the  daily  report  together  with 
a  description  of  the  work  to  be  done.  At 


the  end  of  each  day  the  foremen  of  the 
various  departments  send  a  report  to  the 
office  stating  exactly  what  jobs  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  their  department  during  the  day, 
what  work  was  done,  and  what  jobs  were 
passed  to  the  next  department.  The  first 
thing  each  morning  the  office  enters  this  in¬ 
formation  on  the  daily  report  of  each  job. 


When  the  job  is  ready  for  shipment  its 
daily  report  is  sent  to  the  shipping  clerk, 
who  enters  up  the  “How  shipped”  column 
and  signs  his  name  at  the  bottom.  He  then 
returns  the  daily  report  to  the  office,  where 
it  is  filed  together  with  the  original  order. 

WHILE  IT  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  for  the  owner 
of  an  automobile  to  ask 
insurance  “across  the 
board” — this  being  the 
colloquial  equivalent  to 
“against  every  possible 
risk”- -yet  the  average 
business  man  prefers  to  assume  consid¬ 
erable  of  the  risk  himself.  Commonly, 
in  order  to  protect  at  all  points,  a 
blanket  policy,  where  possible,  is  resorted 
to.  A  Chicago  insurance  broker  trains  his 
clients  to  use  another  and  better  method. 
He  says : 

“I  have  a  client  who,  at  4:30  every  after¬ 
noon,  calls  up  my  office  and  notifies  me  of 
any  increase  or  decrease  in  stock  or  of  any 
changes  in  business  that  may  affect  insur¬ 
ance.  As  his  stock  is  constantly  increasing 
and  decreasing  and  he  does  not  wish  to  run 
the  risk  of  over-insurance  or  under-insur¬ 
ance  he  simply  leaves  it  to  the  good  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  agent  as  to  how  much  and  what 
kinds  of  insurance  he  shall  carry.  In  this 
way  he  knows  that  in  case  of  any  loss 
which  insurance  can  cover,  he  is  covered. 
He  also  knows  that  he  is  not  paying  for 
any  insurance  that  would,  through  his  error 
or  any  technicality,  be  refused  him  in  case 
he  had  a  loss 


Keeping 
Tab  On 
Work  In 
Hand 


A  Plan  That 
Is  Better 
Than 

Blanketing 


DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 

Mailing  Lists 

“ That's  Our  Business” 

Ask  for  our  ‘‘Silent  Salesman  No.  54  for 
1912.”  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  2000 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 

109  Aeroplane  Mfrs.  -  -  -  -  $  2.50 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers  -  -  2.50 

556  Auto  Manufacturers,  Strictly  -  3.00 

6,337  Auto  Garages  -  15.00 

11,610  Auto  Dealers  and  Agents  -  -  20.00 

4,525  Auto  Repairs  -  10.00 

2.749  Auto  Supplies  -  7.50 

166  Auto  Supplies,  Whol.  -  2.00 

63  Auto  Jobbers  ....  1.00 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers  -  4.00 

227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs.  -  2.00 

472,000  Auto  Owners,  Per  M  2.00 

123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  -  1.50 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs. .  -  2.00 

384  Advertising  Agencies  -  -  -  4.00 

514  Mfs.  and  Jobbers  Adverting  Novelties  3.00 

50.000  Agents,  Books,  etc.,  Per  M  -  -  4.00 

50,000  Agents  and  Canvassers,  Per  M  -  4.00 

733  Amusement  Parks  -  5.00 

3.750  Department  Stores  -  5.00 

2,205,303  Farmers,  Per  M  2.50 

1,976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  -  -  5.00 

6,913  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres  -  20.00 

ASK  FOR  ANY  OTHER  LIST  YOU  WANT 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Established  1880 


DESIGNIN' 


ENGRAVING 


TELEPHONE 
IMS mom. 


carcoa. 


Got 

this 
Catalog 


Save$50 

on  your  next 

Typewriter 


Get  it  before  buying  your  next  typewriter  and  learn  how  slightly  used 
machines  of  standard  makes  are  made  into  the  nearest-to-new  typewriters 
on  the  market.  Also  how  you  can  save  25$  to  75$  on  regular  prices, 
and  get  a  typewriter  with  a  guarantee  as  strong  as  the  original  maker's. 

FACTORY  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS 

are  thoroughly  rebuilt  by  skilled  workmen  in  the  largest  rebuilt  typewriter 
plant  in  the  world.  They  are  highly  polished,  japanned  and  nickeled — 
perfect  in  appearance,  and  serviceable  and  efficient  in  everyway 

This  “Trade  Mark’*  fnlly  guarantees 
against  defect  in  workmanship  or  material. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  catalogue  and 
address  of  nearest  branch  store. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

345-347  Broadway,  New  York 
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g  US I N  E SS 


A  LETTER 

from  an  Investor 


“D.  Arthur  Bowman  &  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen: — 

How  may  I  invest  #5,000  with 
safety,  a  reasonable  income  of 
not  less  than  5%  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  I  may  AT  ANY 
TIME  dispose  of  my  bonds  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  or  serious  loss  ? 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased 

with  the  S - & - 

- 5  s  of - which  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  several  years 
ago  and  I  NOW  realize  that 
there  is  NOTHING  LIKE  A 
GOOD  BOND.” 


We  have  answered  the  query  of  the 
above  investor  *and  the  problem  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  who  must  at  all  times  have 

Security 

Income 

Possibility  of  Increasing  Value 

Marketability 

in  our  July  circular ,  which  we  are  now 
distributing,  together  with  a  second 
edition  of  the  famous  booklet  “ The  Trend 
of  Investment .” 

It  shows  how  ANYONE  with  a  small 
or  large  amount  of  funds  may  place 
them  in  the  same  character  of  securities 
as  are  purchased  by  Insurance  and  other 
Financial  Institutions,  with  equal  safety 
and  profit. 

You  incur  neither  expense  nor  obliga¬ 
tion  in  requesting  a  copy  of  this.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

We  sell  bonds  by  mail  all 
over  the  civilized  world . 

D.  Arthur  Bowman  &  Co. 

630  Third  National  Bank  Building 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Daily  Tonnage  Report 
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TOTAL  FOR  DAY 

. 

TOTAL  FOR  DAY  V; 

TOTAL  FOR  MONTH  TO  DATE 
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TOT  At  FOR  MONTH  TO  DATE 

TO  KEEP  in  intimate 
touch  with  the  business 
transacted  by  each  of  its 
numerous  branch  offices, 
a  large  concern  in  the 
middle  west  requires  each 
office  to  report  daily  its 
sales  by  the  use  of  a 
“Daily  Tonnage  Report.”  This  blank 
lists  all  the  products  of  the  company; 
all  that  it  is  necessary  for  each  branch 
to  do  is  to  accumulate  the  totals  of  its 
sales  of  each  product,  at  the  end  of 
each  [day’s  business,  enter  the  totals  on 
the  blank,  and  mail  it  to  head  office. 
From  the  blank  the  head  office  can  obtain 
the  total  orders  received  for  the  day,  and  a 
cumulative  total  for  the  month  up  to  the 
date  of  the  report.  For  instance,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  the  “Total  for  Day” 
and  “Total  for  Month  to  Date”  would  be 
the  same  figure ;  on  the  second  day  the 
report  would  show  the  total  tonnage  for 
that  day  opposite  “Total  for  Day,”  and  the 
total  tonnage  of  the  two  days  combined  op¬ 
posite  “Total  Tonnage  for  Month  to  Date,” 
and  so  on  throughout  the  month. 

Apart  from  enabling  the  general  statis¬ 
tical  department  to  keep  practically  up  to 
date  with  its  sales  records,  this  report  fur¬ 
nishes  information  that  enables  the  company 
to  operate  its  various  mills  to  the  fullest  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  report  shows  at  once  any 
unusually  heavy  consumption  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  brand  in  a  certain  locality,  and  the  out¬ 
put  of  that  brand  can  be  regulated  at  the 
nearest  mill  to  meet  that  demand. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  sales  of  certain 
products  fall  below  normal,  special  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  reason  therefor  can  beynsti- 
tuted,  or  the  output  decreased  and  others 
increased  at  the  option  of  the  sales  manager. 


Thus,  through  the  medium  of  its  Daily  Ton¬ 
nage  Reports  from  the  various  branches  to 
the  general  sales  manager  he  can  keep  his 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  business  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

THE  IMPORTANCE 
of  keeping  office  callers 
in  a  happy  frame  of 
mind  is  recognized  by 
many  concerns.  For 
when  a  man  will  go  to 
the  trouble  of  calling  on 
a  concern — no  matter 
what  his  mission — he  is  at  least  entitled  to 
some  consideration. 

A  cement  concern  in  whose  waiting  room 
can  always  be  found  a  number  of  contrac¬ 
tors  who  use  the  firm’s  product  in  their 
work,  has  installed  a  set  of  “Wit  and  Hu¬ 
mor”  for  the  use  of  callers.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  disconcerting  to  an  office  caller 
than  to  be  kept  waiting  in  an  empty  room 
and  to  be  compelled  to  stare  at  strangers 
as  a  means  of  divertisement.  A  study  of 
the  faces  of  callers  at  this  office  showed 
that  the  books  were  appreciated.  A  man’s 
face  will  at  first  show  disappointment  when 
told  that  the  person  he  wishes  to  see  is 
busy.  But  the  expression  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  soon  changes  to  a  smile  when  he 
sees  the  books  and  reads  their  titles.  A  good 
book  of  light  reading  will  make  pleasant 
waiting  moments  that  otherwise  might  be 
irksome. 

In  an  eastern  city  a  tobacco  concern 
maintains  a  luxurious  waiting  room  with 
easy  lounges  and  cozy  chairs.  Complete 
files  of  current  magazines  and  newspapers 
are  maintained ;  also  writing  desks  equipped 
with  the  firm’s  stationery.  The  moment 
the  caller  is  seated  he  is  approached  by  a 


Keeping 
Track  of 
Branch 
Office  Sales 


Making 
The  Caller 
Feel  At 
Ease 
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colored  attendant  in  uniform  who  tenders 
to  him  a  silver  tray  on  which  are  samples 
of  the  concern’s  various  products.  Thus 
the  caller  is  not  only  made  to  feel  at  ease, 
but  he  is  induced  to  sample  the  firm’s  goods. 

Around  the  walls  of  the  waiting  room 
of  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Ohio  are  a 
series  of  rows  of  shelves  laden  with  publi¬ 
cations  of  all  kinds — foreign  as  well  as  do¬ 
mestic.  The  shelves  are  divided  into  com¬ 
partments.  At  the  top  of  each  compartment 
is  a  printed  card  reading,  “We  advertise  in 
these  publications,”  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  compartment  appears  the  name  of  the 
publication.  Two  impressions  are  thus  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  caller:  He  appreciates 
the  concern’s  courtesy  in  placing  the  publi¬ 
cations  at  his  disposal,  and  he  is  forced  to 
realize  the  tremendous  operations  of  the 
concern  as  expressed  by  the  volume  of  pub¬ 
lications  that  carry  its  advertisements. 

A  FILING  system  that 
only  cares  for  correspon¬ 
dence  until  it  reaches 
the  files  is  faulty,  for 
the  possibility  of  per¬ 
sons  removing  corres¬ 
pondence  from  files  and 
misplacing  it  has  to  be 
considered.  A  manufacturing  concern 
overcomes  this  difficulty  by  giving  one 
clerk  entire  charge  of  the  files.  This 
clerk  is  supplied  with  “Correspondence  Re¬ 
quest”  blanks.  When  a  person  requires  any 
correspondence  from  the  files,  he  fills  out 
one  of  the  blanks  in  duplicate  calling  for 
the  papers  he  needs,  and  signs  his  name  and 
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taa.cn  our  or  lC3, 


•HtTV^N COCOA 


We  mean  a  DAUS  IMPROVED  TIP  TOP  DUPLICATOR 


that  ideal  assistant,  always  ready,  when  you  want  to  quickly  make 
clean,  clear,  perfect  duplicates  of  manuscript,  form  fetters,  reports,  etc. 

100  Copies  from  pen-written  and  50  copies  from 
typewritten  original. 

Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size,  with  our 
new  “Dausco”  Oiled  Parchment  Back 
negative  roll.  Price,  $7.50,  less  special 

discount  of  33 per  cent,  net . 

But  we  don’t  want  your  money  until  you 
are  satisfied  that  our  machine  is  all  right,  so  if  you  are  interested  just 

rendit'on  TEN  DAYS’  TRIAL  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


That’s  fair  enough,  isn’t  it?  Then  send  today. 
Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  request. 


FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  Street,  NEW  YORK 


The  Trained  Man  Never  Waits 


GpHE  man  who  is  trained  is  sure  of  an  interview.  He  doesn  t  have  to 
wait  to  get  into  the  Manager's  Office.  The  door  is  no  barrier  to  his 
progress. 


A  ND  so  it  will  be  with  YOU  if  you  are 
fully  -prepared,  to  fill  the  big  jobs  ofer- 
ed;  and,  further,  they  would  be  ofered 
more  often  if  you  were  trained. 


rT'HE  International  Accountants’  Society, 
A  Inc.,  gives  you  the  opportunity  of  prop¬ 
erly  training  yourself  for  the  best  positions  in 
Accounting,  Auditing,  and  Business  Law. 


TpHE  method  is  thoroughly  practical ,  it  is  complete,  it  has  graduated 
A  thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women  who  now  occupy  better  posi¬ 
tions  than  before  they  began. 


Kh 

We  -have  a  plan  that 
ivill  interest  you.  It 
:osts  you  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  investigate  it. 

A  handsome  56-page 
prospectus  has  been 
written  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pense  which  explains  this 
plan  in  detail. 

Do  you  want  a  copy 

FREE? 


won 


Send  us  your  name 
and  address  now  and  it 
will  come  posthaste. 

The 

International 
Accountants’ 
Society,  Inc., 

56  West  Fort  Street, 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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BUSINESS 
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Photo,  SAFE 
INVESTMENT 
PANETELA 


SAVE  HALF 
Your  Cigar  Money 
and  Get  a  Better 
Smoke 

If  you  are  a  smoker 
and  don’t  use  our 
cigars,  we  both  lose 
money  and  pleasure. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 


All  cigars  we  ship  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  please  you  and  if — 
from  any  cause — they  do  not 
do  so,  we  will  refund  your  full 
purchase  price  in  cash  or  ex¬ 
change  cigars  with  you,  charg¬ 
ing  nothing  for  those  you  may 
have  smoked,  if  not  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Transportation  each 
way  at  our  expense. 


Order  To-day  as  a  sample 
“inbetween"  cigar,  our  Safe  In¬ 
vestment  4J4  inch  Londres  or  5 
inch  Panetela  at  $4.00  per  hun¬ 
dred;  $2.00  for  50.  We  prepay 
all  transportation  charges. 

Some  ten  cent  cigars  are  bet¬ 
ter — many  not  as  good.  No  five 
cent  cigar  can  compare  with  the 

Safe  Investment. 

Order  Today  stating  color  pre¬ 
ferred.  Our  catalog,  Rolled  Rev¬ 
eries,  which  tells  you  all  about 
it,  with  every  order,  or  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

John  B.  Rogers  &  Co.,  “77ie  Pioneers ” 

71  Wall  Street  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


WE  GIVE  EVERY 

EOYg?rRl  ONE 


in  exchange  for  a  little  time  and  less  effort  than  you  think. 

You  unconsciously  advertise  us  while  playing,  driving 
our  CYCLEMOBILE  on  business  errands  or  touring. 

The  CYCLEMOBILE  is  a  newly  perfected  machine  not  on  the 
market  for  sale  on  account  of  our  large  exclusive  contract  with 
the  inventors.  It  is  built  like  a  real  Motor  Car  with  two 
speeds,  forward  and  reverse,  besides  a  neutral  coaster  speed1. 
The  Body  and  Hood  are  Pressed  Steel  and  second  growth  ash, 
supported  on  a  Chassis  frame  of  Rolled  Steel  angle  iron,  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  the  weight  of  five  full  grown  men.  The  Axles 
are  also  of  Steel  and1  wheels  Rubber  Tired.  The  front  wheels 
pivot  on  regulation  Motor  Car  steering  knuckles,  eliminating 
all  danger  of  upsetting  on  curves.  We  simply  can  not  give  you 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  real  Specifications  in  this  limited 
space,  but  send  in  the  coupon  and  we 
will  TELL  IT  ALL. _ _ 

' MOTOR  CAR  PUB.  CO..  Bnss' 
KANSAS  CITY ,  MO. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Kindly  mail  me  full  details  and 
Specifications  of  your  CYCLEMO¬ 
BILE  offering,  and  oblige. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Name  . 
Address 


department.  The  filing  clerk  handles  the 
matter  in  this  way :  On  removing  the  pa¬ 
pers  from  the  file  he  puts  the  carbon  of  the 
request  in  their  place  and  keeps  the  original 
request  on  his  desk.  Thus,  should  anyone 
else  require  the  same  papers  while  the  first 
individual  has  them  in  his  possession,  the 
duplicate  request  blank  will  immediately 
show  what  they  are  and  who  has  them. 

The  first  thing  each  morning  the  filing 
clerk  checks  over  the  original  blanks  on  his 
desk  and  if  the  correspondence  has  been 
out  of  file  for  an  undue  length  of  time  he 
immediately  asks  the  person  who  has  it  for 
its  return. 

This  system  saves  the  annoying  searches 
for  missing  correspondence  that  takes  place 
in  every  office  where  such  a  method  is  not 
in  vogue. 


A  Desk- 
Wagon 
Which  Aids 
Efficiency 


ONE  OF  the  large  hard¬ 
ware  jobbing  houses  of 
the  Northwest  uses  a 
device  for  lessening  labor 
and  adding  to  efficiency 
which  may  be  adopted 
by  any  business  where 
considerable  checking 
and  shipping  is  done.  As  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing,  this  device  consists 
of  a  desk  or  table  attachment  combined 
with  an  ordinary  push  cart.  As  the  checker  or 
collector  goes  through  the  stock 
rooms,  his  assistant  loads  the 
order  while  he  calls  and  checks 
it.  Formerly  it  was  necessary 
for  the  checker  to  carry  his 
book,  checking  from  it  as  he 
held  it,  but  it  is  found  that 
fully  one-half  the  time  of  fill¬ 
ing  orders  is  saved  by  having 
the  necessary  records  kept 
about  the  “desk”  attached  to 
the  pick-up  wagon. 


from  a  list  of  business  men  employed  a  let¬ 
ter,  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir: — 

We  are  reserving  a  useful  vest  pocket 
memorandum  book  for  you  under  the 
number  registered  on  the  enclosed  card, 
and  will  mail  it  to  you,  free  of  expense, 
immediately  upon  receipt  of  completed 
card. 

. Life  Ins.  Co. 

Accompanying  this  letter  is  a  postal  card 
addressed  to  the  company  bearing  a  number 
which  designates  the  name  of  the  recipient, 
at  the  company’s  offices.  The  prospect  is 
asked  for  his  date  of  birth  and  also  if  he 
desires  particulars  of  a  new  policy  having 
several  liberal  provisions  never  before  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  life  insurance  policy.  The 
fact  that  this  method  secured  an  unparal¬ 
leled  number  of  replies  shows  that  the 
“number”  method  of  designating  the  pros¬ 
pect  caught  the  public  fancy. 


Saving 
The  Waste 
in  a 
Store 


Cutting 
Down  the 
Work  of 
Inquiry 


EXPERIENCED  mail¬ 
order  men  fully  realize 
how  important  it  is  to 
“make  it  easy  for  the 
prospect  to  answer.” 
One  advertiser  signs  his 
return  postal  on  the 
typewriter,  with  the 
prospect’s  name,  so  that  all  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  do  to  get  further  infor¬ 
mation  is  to  drop  the  signed  postal  in 
the  box.  Another  modification  of  this 
method  is  the  post  card  which  is  inserted  in 
a  slot  in  a  folder  in  such  a  way  that  the 
typewritten  inscription  acts  as  an  address 
for  the  outgoing  communication  and  a  sig¬ 
nature  for  the  return  post  card.  This  saves 
one-half  the  cost  of  addressing.  Still  an¬ 
other  scheme  which  proved  very  successful 
in  interesting  prospects  for  life  insurance 


ONE  OF  Chicago’s  big 
department  stores  makes 
it  a  practice  to  save  all 
of  the  excelsior  in  which 
the  merchandise  is  pack¬ 
ed  which  comes  to  their 
store.  This  excelsior  is 
stored  away  in  their  pack¬ 
ing  rooms  and  is  used  to  good  advantage  in 
packing  goods  for  shipment  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  method  pro¬ 
vides  practically  all  of  the 
packing  material  which  is  re¬ 
quired  for  use  in  the  shipping 
room  of  this  establishment. 
The  packing  cases,  boxes  and 
barrels  are  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  same  way.  In 
clearing  up  the  store  every 
night,  there  is  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  waste  paper,  string  and 
scraps  of  cloth.  This  material 
is  all  taken  to  the  basement, 
where  it  is  made  up  into  bales  by  means 
of  baling  presses.  In  this  compact  form,  it 
is  sent  to  paper  mills,  where  it  is  sorted  out 
and  utilized  for  the  manufacture  of  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  of  paper.  An  average  of  25 
cents  a  pound  is  received  for  this  waste. 

Another  store  that  hires  a  large  number 
of  additional  clerks  for  the  holiday  season 
finds  that  the  extra  help  wastes  a  great 
quantity  of  packing  material,  as  well  as 
packs  loosely,  making  a  big  breakage  loss. 
To  check  this  waste  a  special  inspector  is 
placed  on  duty  to  see  that  the  goods  are 
wrapped  properly.  He  gives  special  instruc¬ 
tions  not  only  as  to  how  to  save  material  but 
how  to  economize  time.  By  this  method  this 
store  has  cut  its  December  paper  and  twine 
bill  about  forty  per  cent,  while  breakages 
have  been  reduced  at  least  fifty  per  cent. 
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C.PA.Questdns  ^Answers 


By  R.  J.  Bennett ,  C.  P.  A. 

Pennsylvania  Examination,  November,  iqii 


THE  following  is  a  financial  statement 
of  the  Homestead  Land  Company  on 
commencement  of  business,  January 
1,  1908: 

ASSETS. 


Land  . 

Cash  . 

Discount  on  Bonds 


$500,000 

70,000 

5,000 


Total 


$575,000 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  Stock  . 

Bonds  Authorized  . 

Less  not  Sold . 


. $100,000 

$500,000 

25,000 

-  475,000 


Total 


$575,000 


The  land  shown  represents  10,000  acres, 
which  were  acquired  at  the  rate  of  $50  per 
acre.  The  bonds  issued  by  the  company  are 
dated  January  1,  1908,  maturing  January 
1,  1928,  and  bear  interest  at  5%  per  annum, 
payable  July  and  January  1st.  Under  these 
bonds  the  company  is  required  to  pay  into 
the  hands  of  the  trustee,  as  a  sinking  fund 
for  their  redemption,  the  sum  of  $50  for 
each  acre  of  land  for  which  the  company 
has  received  full  payment  and  conveyed 
title.  (Note  that  the  company  has  com¬ 
plied  with  this  requirement  during  the  year 
and  the  trustee  has  advised,  at  December 
31,  1908,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  the 
sum  of  $153,500,  of  which  sum  $3,500  rep¬ 
resented  interest  on  the  funds  in  his  hands.) 

The  object  of  the  company  is  to  divide 
its  property  into  10-acre  plots,  which  it  sells 
at  the  rate  of  $75  per  acre  when  paid  for 
in  cash,  or  $100  per  acre  when  the  plots 
are  sold  on  the  instalment  payment  plan. 
This  latter  plan  provides  for  the  payment 
of  $20  per  acre  in  cash  at  the  date  of  pur¬ 
chase,  and  the  balance  to  be  covered  by 
four  notes  of  equal  amounts,  maturing  one, 
two,  three  and  four  years  after  the  date  of 
purchase.  The  first  two  notes  not  bearing 
interest,  but  the  latter  two  to  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  5%  per  annum.  During  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1908,  300  plots 
were  sold  for  cash  and  title  conveyed  to 
the  various  purchasers,  also  during  the  same 
year  300  plots  were  sold  on  the  instalment 
plan  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing. 

Expenses  not  subject  to  inference  from 
the  foregoing: 


Administration  . $2,500 

Salaries  .  5,000 

Advertising  .  5,000 

Taxes  accrued,  not  paid .  2,500 


Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  at  December  31, 
1908,  and  a  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the 
year  ended  on  that  date. 

Points  in  the  question: 

Homestead  Land  Company. 

Financial  Statement  as  on  January  1,  1908,  is 
given : 

Capital  Stock  $100,000,  all  paid  for. 

Bonds  outstanding,  $475,000. 

Land  cost,  $50  per  acre;  total  10,000  acres  cost 
$500,000. 

Bond  issue  dated  January  1,  1908;  due  in  20years. 
Interest  payable  January  and  July,  5%. 

Sinking  fund  required.  $50  for  each  acre  sold 
and  paid  for. 

Property  divided  into  10-acre  lots. 

Terms:  $75  per  acre  cash  down, 

$100  per  acre  on  the  instalment  plan  of 
$20  cash  down  per  acre. 

Balance  four  notes  equal  amount  due 
in  one,  two,  three  and  four  years. 
First  two  notes  do  not  draw  interest. 
Latter  two  notes  draw  interest  at  5%. 

During  year  1908,  300  plots  sold  for  cash  and  titles 
given. 

During  year  1908,  300  plots  sold  on  commission 
plan. 

Trustee  advises  having  $153,500  in  sinking  fund 
December  31,  1908,  of  which  $3,500  is  interest  on 
sinking  fund. 

Expenses  for  year  as  given,  $15,000,  only  $12,500 
paid. 

Bond  interest  must  be  considered. 

Loading  expenses  must  be  considered  also. 

Do  not  consider  interest  on  treasury  bonds. 

Allow  for  Internal  Revenue  tax. 

Consider  deferred  land  sales. 


Required — 1.  Balance  Sheet  at  December  31,  1908. 

2.  Profit  and  Loss  Account  same  date. 

Journal  Entries 
(Showing  steps  in  solution) 

January  1,  1908 

1.  Cash  . $100,000 

To  Capital  Stock .  $100,000 

For  entire  issue  of  capital 
stock,  full  paid. 

2.  Cash  . $470,000 

Discount  on  Bonds .  5,000 

Treasury  Bonds  .  25,000 

To  Bonds  .  $500,000 

For  issue  of  bonds  and  sale  of 
$475,000  at  a  discount  of 
$5,000. 


3.  Land  . $500,000 

To' Cash  .  $500,000 

Purchase  of  10,000  acres  at 
$50  per  acre,  divided  into 
10-acre  plots. 

July  1,  1908 

4.  Bond  Interest  .  $11,875 

To  Cash  .  $11,875 

Six  months’  interest  on  out¬ 
standing  bonds.  Treasury 
bonds  coupons  are  not  paid. 


5.  Cash  . $225,000 

To  Land  Sales .  $225,000 

For  sale  of  300  plots  of  10 
acres  each  at  $75  per  acre, 
during  year.  Titles  have 
been  conveyed  to  purchasers. 


ACCOUNTANCY 

C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


THE  demand  for  competent  ac¬ 
countants  was  never  so  great  as 
to-day,  and  men  of  ability  will 
find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter. 
Accountants  make  from  $10  to  $50 
per  day  of  not  more  than  8  hours. 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Course  has  been 
prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a  scientific 
course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare  can¬ 
didates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any  State 
and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  account¬ 
ants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of  money 
are  required  of  students,  in  return  for  which 
we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and  first- 
class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Institute, 
Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


OUR  COMPLETE  TWENTY  LESSON  COURSE 
in  business  building,  will  double  the  sales  of  any  firm 
in  the  world.  *  Managers  and  sales  managers,  write 
for  booklet  “Out  o.'  the  Rut  — Send  four  cents. 
THE  SALES  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  712 
Caxton  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Sewell-Clapp  Envelopes 

are  the  result  of  over  thirty-seven  years  experience  and 
made  by  a  mill  which  probably  makes  more  envelopes  lor 
regular  business  purposes,  plain  or  lithographed  than  any 
other  mill.  It  will  pay  you  to  secure  prices  and  samples. 

SEWELL-CLAPP  ENVELOPES 

23  N.  Desplaines  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WEEKLY— MONTHLY 

Expense  Account  Books 

Printed  from  new  plates.  They  are  different. 

Send  for  s  a  mole  and  prices  on  quantities. 

THE  DEFIANCE  PRINTING  &  ENGRAVING  CO. 

511  Wayne  Street  DEFIANCE,  OHIO 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM  i 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair.  I 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  gTowth.  “ 
Never  Fails  tf,  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  it*!  Youthful  Color.  . 

Prevents  hair  falling:. 


I  can  make  a  good  ptnman  of  you  at  home  during 
spare  time.  Write  for  my  free  book,  “How  to  Heroine 
a  Good  Penman.”  Itcontain«»  specimens  and  tells  how 
others  mastered  penmanship  by  the  Tamblyn  Sys¬ 
tem.  Your  name  will  be  elegantly  written  on  a  card 
if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

f.  W.  Tamblyn,  joo  Meyer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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g  U  SI N  ESS 


Tke  Illustrated 


ARE  YOU  AN 
OUTDOOR  MAN  ? 

If  you  are  interested  in  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Motor-boating,  Automo- 
biling  or  any  outdoor  sport,  buy  a 
copy  of  or  subscribe  to 


Tke  Illustrated 


“The  best  outdoor  paper  publish^ 
ed.” — Public  Opinion. 


If  you  are  interested  in 
preserving  for  posterity 
the  rapidly  diminishing 
remnants  of  American 
wild  life,  send  us  $2.00 
for  a  year’s  subscription 

to  The  Illustrated  Out= 
dOdir  World,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  magazine  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  “God’s 
Acre,”  the  best  story  ever 
written  on  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  American  game, 
by  Emerson  Hough. 


Tke  Illustrated 


Argus  Building,  17  West  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Special  inducements  to  Subscription 
Agents  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months. 


6.  Customers  . $300,000 

To  Land  Sales .  $300,000 

For  sale  of  300  10-acre  plots 
during  year  at  $100  per  acre. 

Terms,  $20  per  acre,  cash 
down ;  balance  in  instal 
ments  as  set  forth  below. 

7.  Cash  . $  60,000 

To  Customers  .  $  60,000 

For  payment  down  of  $20  per 
acre  on  3,000  acres,  per 
agreement. 

8.  Instalment  Notes  . $240,000 

To  Customers  .  $240,000 

For  balance  of  purchase  money 
on  3,000  acres,  being  $80 
per  acre : 

300  notes  of  $200  each  due  in 
one  year  without  interest.. $  60,000 
300  notes  of  $200  each  due  in 
two  years  without  interest.  60,000 
300  notes  of  $200  each  due  in 
three  years  with  5%  interest  60,000 
300  notes  of  $200  each  due  in 
four  years  with  5%  interest  60,000 


Instalment  Notes  .  240,000 

Accrued  interest  on  above .  nil 

Sinking  Fund  Trustee . 153,500 

Bond  Redemption  Reserve  Fund,  being 
50%  of  collections  on  instalment  sales.  30,000 
Cash  on  hand  .  150,625 


Total  Assets  . $815,125 


LIABILITIES. 

Bonds  Authorized  . $500,000.00 

Bond  Interest  Accrued .  11,875.00 

Taxes  Accrued,  Unpaid .  2,500.00 

Internal  Rev.  Tax,  Payable.  868.50 


Total  Liabilities  . $515,243.50 

Deferred  Profits  on  Land  Sales .  108,900.00 

Capital  Stock  . $100,000.00 

Undivided  Profits  .  90,981.50 

-  190,981.50 


Total  . $815,125.00 


Note: — See  Land  Analysis  Account  for  analysis 
of  deferred  profits  on  time  sales. 


Total  instalment  notes . $240,000 

9.  Administration  Expenses  ....$  '2,500 

Salaries  .  5,000 

Advertising  .  5,000 

To  Cash  .  $  12,500 

For  expenses  paid  during  year. 

10.  Sinking  Fund  Trustee . $150,000 

To  Cash  .  $150,000 


For  3,000  instalments  of  $50 
each  per  agreement  for  re¬ 
demption  of  bonds,  being 
$50  per  acre  on  all  land  sold 
and  title  conveyed  to  pur¬ 
chasers. 

December  31,  1908 

11.  Sinking  Fund  Trustee . $  3,500 

To  Income  .  $  3,500 

For  interest  accumulations  of 
sinking  fund  in  hands  of 
trustee,  per  advice. 

12.  Bond  Interest  . $  11,875 

To  Bond  Interest  Payable.  $  11,875 

For  interest  on  bonds,  accrued 
and  due  January  1,  1909. 

13.  Bond  Redempt’n  Reserve  Fd.$  30,000 

To  Cash  .  $  30,000 

Being  50%  of  cash  .collections 
on  account  of  instalment 
sales. 

14.  Land  Account  . $  2,500 

To  Accrued  Taxes  Payable  $  2,500 

For  taxes  accrued  but  not 
paid,  on  unsold  land. 

15.  Profit  and  Loss . $108,900 

To  deferred  Profit  on  Land 

Sales  .  $108,900 

For  profits  on  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  sales,  per  land  analy¬ 
sis  account. 

16.  Profit  and  Loss . $  868.50 

To  Inter.  Rev.  Tax  Payable  $  868.50 

For  1%  on  $86,850  ($200,750  —  108,900)  after 
allowing  deduction  of  $5,000  of  profits,  per 
law. 

Note  : — Closing  entries  are  omitted. 

HOMESTEAD  LAND  COMPANY 


HOMESTEAD  LAND  COMPANY 
Profit  and  Loss  Account 
For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 

CREDITS 

Sales  of  Land : 

3000  acres  at  $75  cash  down . $225,000.00 

3000  acres  at  $100  instalment  plan . . .  300,000.00 


Total  Sales  of  Land . $525,000.00 

Income  from  Sinking  Fund  interest.  3,500.00 
Interest  accrued  on  instalment  notes.  nil 


Total  Income  . $528,500.00 

OPERATING  COSTS 

Cost  of  Land  Sales: 

6000  acres  at  $50,  first  cost.$300, 000.00 
Carrying  Charges  added : 

Bond  discounts..$  5,000.00 

Bond  interest _  23,750.00 

Advertising  .  5,000.00 


Total . $33,750.00 

Less  40%  carried  to 
Land  Account  . .  13,500.00 

-  20,250.00 


Total  cost  of  sales . $320,250.00 

Administration  Expenses  ...  2,500.00 

Salaries  .  5,000.00 


Total  Operating  Costs _  327,750.00 


Net  Operating  Profit  for  Year . $200,750.00 

Deduct  as  follows  : 

Profits  on  Deferred  Land 

Sales  (See  Land  a/c) _ $108,900.00 

Internal  Revenue  Tax  (1% 

of  $86,850)  .  868.50 

-  109,768.50 


Balance,  Net  Profit  for  Year . $  90,981.50 


Note: — It  would  be  correct  to  take  credit  for 
accrued  interest  on  instalment  notes,  but  in 
this  case  the  dates  and  amounts  could  only 
be  assumed. 

Comments  on  the  Question  and  Solution 


Balance  Sheet,  December  31,  1908 

ASSETS. 

Land  Plots,  4.000  acres  : 

400  Plots  of  10  acres  each,  cost.  .$200,000 
Add  Carrying  Charges.  .$13,500 

Add  Taxes  Accrued .  2,500 

- $  16,000 

Total  land  value(See  Land  a|c)  $216,000 

Treasury  Bonds  .  25,000 


''Jp  HE  time  limit  on  this  question  was  about 
two  hours,  this  being  ample  and  fair  to 
the  candidates.  At  first  reading  one  does  not 
discover  the  many  interesting  points  con¬ 
tained  therein,  but  a  closer  study  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  and  the  points  touched  upon 
brings  out  the  more  interesting  features. 


July,  1912 
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The  company  has  no  doubt  done  consider¬ 
able  developing,  or  improving  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  but  this  fact  has  not  been  mentioned. 
Development  charges  and  carrying  charges 
are  usually  added  as  an  addition  to  the  cost 
of  the  property,  and  in  this  case  I  have 
added  bond  discount,  bond  interest  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Since  two-fifths  of  the  land  is 
still  unsold,  I  have  apportioned  only  this 
proportion  of  the  carrying  charges  to  the 
unsold  land.  It  is  assumed  that  taxes  ac¬ 
crued  are  entirely  for  1909  and  therefore 
all  added  to  the  unsold  property.  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  taxes  are  due  about  the  first  of 
each  calendar  year  on  recent  assessments, 
and  since  heavy  arrearage  charges  are 
added  after  August  1,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  1908  taxes  have  all  been  paid. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  sales  on  the  in¬ 
stalment  plan  are  at  $100  per  acre,  or  $25 
more  than  by  the  cash  plan.  In  the  end,  if 
all  payments  will  have  been  made,  this  plan 
will  no  doubt  produce  more  profits  than  the 
cash  down  method.  It  will  be  seen,  how¬ 
ever,  that  since  the  instalments  are  spread 
over  a  term  of  years  the  profits  made  on 
same  must  be  handled  in  like  manner.  The 
profits  are  contingent  upon  the  full  per¬ 
formance  of  these  contracts  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  therefore  only  such  portion  of  the 
profits  should  be  taken  each  year  as  are 
actually  earned.  Since  20%  of  the  contract 
is  now  paid  for,  I  take  credit  for  this  por¬ 
tion  only  of  the  aggregate  profits.  The  re¬ 
maining  80%  is  reserved  for  the  deferred 
periods.  If  all  payments  are  made  each 
year,  then  one-fourth  of  the  deferred 
amount,  less  collection  charges,  will  be 
credited  to  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  Losses 
by  default  would  be  deducted  from  the 
profits  reserved  for  the  year  wherein  they 
occur.  Revenue  tax  is  taken  on  the  profits 
actually  earned  each  year. 

CASH  ACCOUNT 
Receipts  and,  Payments  for  1908 

RECEIPTS 


Sale  of  Capital  Stock . $100,000 

Sale  of  Bonds  .  470,000 

Sale  of  Land  .  225,000 

Instalments  .  60,000 


Total  Receipts  . $855,000 


PAYMENTS 


Land  Purchase  . $500,000 

Bond  Interest  .  11,875 

Administration  Expenses  .  2,500 

Salaries  .  5,000 

Advertising  .  5,000 

Trustee  of  Sinking  Fund .  150,000 


Bond  Redemption  Reserve  Fund.  30,000 

-  704,375 


Balance  on  hand . $150,625 

Note:— In  case  interest  accumulated  on  the  sinking  fund  is 
entered  in  the  cash  account,  it  would  be  shown  on  both  sides 
and  the  same  balance  obtained. 


153,000  Word  Business  Law  Book 
FREE  for  your  EXAMINATION 


Your  lawyer  for  one  consultation  may 
charge  you  a  fee  running  up  into  hundreds 
of  dollars.  But  this  wonderful  book,  Com¬ 
mercial  Law  Simplified,  may  save  you 
these  many  dollars.  This  book  is  well 
bound  in  cloth;  has  over  500  pages;  gives 
the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  every  state; 
has  80  pages  of  legal  forms;  a  digest  of 
corporation  laws  of  every  state.  This 
book  has  never  been  sold  for  less  than 
$3.50  (and  in  one  binding  $5.00)  but  it 
has  been  withdrawn  from  sale  and  is  now 
offered  only  with  new  or  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  BUSINESS.  For  one  dollar  less 
than  this  book  alone  used  to  sell  for,  you 
may  secure  it  and  also  our  splendid  maga¬ 
zine  BUSINESS  for  one  year.  Commer¬ 
cial  Law  Simplified  is  a  volume  that 
should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  business 
man.  It  should  be  on  your  desk — because 
it  will  help  you  in  a  great  many  ways  al¬ 
most  every  day.  _  It  would  be  simply  im¬ 
possible  to  anticipate  in  advance  and 
point  out  to  you  how  this  book  will  be 
valuable.  After  you  consult  it  once,  you 
will  find  there  are  more  ways  than  you 
could  dream  of  in  which  it  can  help  your 
business.  It  has  a  money -value  which 
cannot  be  computed.  And  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  strictly  a  law  book  for  the 
business  man.  It  is  written,  not  for  the 
lawyers,  but  for  the  layman. 

Commercial  Law  Simplified  is  written  so 
clearly,  so  concisely,  that  you  can  easily 
understand  and  adopt  its  rules,  and  yet  it 
is  so  thorough  and  complete  that  in 
but  very  few  instances  will  you  need  go 
any  further  for  information.  Everyone 


writes  us  in  praise  of  this  book.  You  will 
do  so  too.  But  first,  send  only  $2.50  along 
with  the  coupon  below  properly  signed. 
Remember  this — every  penny  of  your  re¬ 
mittance  is  yours  again  if  you  want  it. 

Do  You  Know 

What  is  a  Contract  by  Specialty? 
What  is  an  Executed  Contract  ? 
What  is  an  Executory  Contract  ? 

Will  a  seller’s  statement  as  to  the  val¬ 
ue  of  the  thing  sold  be  a  warranty  ? 
To  what  extent  may  a  seller  praise  his 
goods  without  committing  himself 
to  an  agreement  of  warranty  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  title  to  prop¬ 
erty  ? 

What  is  a  joint  estate  ? 

What  is  a  Bankrupt  ? 

What  is  Bankruptcy  ? 

What  is  insolvency  ? 

Who  are  heirs  ? 

Who  may  become  voluntary  bank¬ 
rupts  ? 

What  is  a  Referee  ? 

Who  is  a  Creditor  ? 

What  debts  have  priority  out  of  a 
bankrupt’s  estate  ? 

Commercial  Law  Simplified  will  give  you 
the  answers  to  these  and  hundreds  of 
others. 


The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Here  is  $2.50  for  which  |  ^tend  j  my  subscription  to  BUSINESS  for  one  year  and  also  send  me  a 

copy  of  Commercial  Law  Simplified.  You  are  to  return  the  entire  two  dollars  and  a  half  if  I  return 
the  book. 


Name 


Address 


City. 


State. 


If  you  wish  to  quit  GUESSING  I  can  help  you 

I  CAN  INFUSE  NEW  IDEAS  AND  LIFE  IN  EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  YOUR 
BUSINESS,  from — Buying  —  Receiving — Advertising — Selling  Charging  Col¬ 
lecting — Paying — and  the  Monthly  Results.  (Daily  and  weekly  if  desired, 
according  to  the  nature  of  your  business.) 

I  DEVISE  AND  INSTALL  CONCISE  “GET-THE-RESULTS”  SYSTEMS 

Write  to-day  for  my  personal  letter  of  ** Suggestions  on  Systems ** 

f  -  #  $20.00  a  day  and  railroad  fare,  for  Auditing,  Devising  Administrative 

1  CX  IT1S  •  or  Cost  Systems,  or  Consultation.  $12.50  a  day  for  work  done  by  assis- 
tants,  Installing  Cos  and  Administrative  Systems. 

Mail  System  Service  $100.00  cash  with  order.  Complete  Sample  Forms,  with  Chart  of  Accounts, 
and  full  instructions. 

Loose  Leaf  Bookkeeping  taught  with  Sample  Set  of  Formsand  Closing  Entries,  $25.00  cash  with  order. 
References:  First-Second  National  Bank,  Akron,  Ohio.  Peoples’  Savings  Bank,  Akron,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  BAER,  Public  Accountant,  Auditor,  Systematizer  and  Cost  Accountant.  543  ^aJTron^hio  Bldsr" 
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fiUSINESS 


Me  M  Multiple  Ring  Book 


Sheets  Do  Not  Tear  Out 

Seven  rings  scientifically  made.  Automatic 
openers  for  rings.  1-8  inch  thinner  than 
other  books.  Costs  no  more  than  the  old 
kind. 

OVER  350  STOCK  SIZES  AND  BINDINGS 

Does  a  book  which  corrects  the 
trouble  you  have  had — SHEETS 
TEARING  OUT — -appeal  to  you? 
Demand  this  book  at  your  sta¬ 
tioner  or  mail  your  inquiry  to  us. 

McMillan  bookco.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


PENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 

Tempered  for  high  elasticity,  ground  for 
smooth  writing— the  perfection  of  pens. 
For  every  style  of  writing. 

Sample  card  of  12  different  styles  and 
2  good  penholders  sent  for  10  cents. 
Spencerian  Pen  Co.,  349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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REPORTED 

DAILY 

IN 


WHAT  HAVE 
YOU  TO  SELL  *  J 

TO  NEW  CORPORATIONS  A/VDl~Nl 


POLK  S  REPORTS 

aer#o/r  fiKft 

H.LPOLK6-CO.  PuUM*. 


EVERYBODY 
SHOULD 
KNOW 


ALLm 


ABO  UT 
OTOR 
CARS 


also  Gasoline  or  Internal  combus¬ 
tion  Engines,  because  this  Power 
of  the  Hour  is  certain  to  become 
universally  adopted  for  every  Com¬ 
mercial  purpose.  Even  though  you 
have  no  Motor  now  you  need  this 
ABC  book  and  will  find  it  better 
than  any  college  course. 

We  have  been  identified  with  the 
Motoring  business  pince  its  incep¬ 
tion  in  America,  and  through  our 
international  publishing  business 
have  for  years  commanded  the  serv¬ 
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ices  of  the  world’s  master  minds  devoted  to  this  subject. 

“The  A  B  C  of  Motoring”  is  positively  free  from  all  fac¬ 
tory  influences,  is  written  in  a  non-technical  and  compre¬ 
hensive  language  that  all  can  understand,  besides  being  pro¬ 
fusely  Illustrated  with  over  two  hundred  special  engravings. 

The  following  voluntary  expressions  of  gratitude  are  only 
some  of  the  hundreds  in  our  open  files. 

H.  P.  LASHER,  progressive  farmer,  Cushing,  Iowa,  writes: 

"Your  ABC  book  is  full  of  information  I  had  not 
been  able  to  find  elsewhere  in  any  book  of  instructions  ” 

J.  Q.  DAVIS,  Nevada,  Texas,  writes: 

"My  car  had  been  out  of  use  for  some  time  but  upon 
receipt  of  your  ABC  book,  I  went  to  the  garage  and 
fixed  it  to  run  better  than  ever .  I  am  pleased  with  your 
writings  and  splendid  illustrations,  and  enclose  remittance 
for  five  years’  subscription  to  your  magazine  ‘ Motor  Car 

The  price  of  this  book  is  75c.  This  Coupon 
will  bring  you  one  for  examination. 

Jl0fbR~CARm PUB. ~CO. ~ 
KANSAS  CITY ,  MO, 

Dear  Sirs : 

Kindly  send  me  your  latest  book 
on  the  f,A  B  C  of  Motoring ”  subject 
to_my  approval . 

Yours  very  truly , 


WhenVu  Buy  9mnt4V\rnish 

By  J  as.  S.  Stevenson 

Assistant  General  Manager  Berry  Bros.,  Ltd. 


HUMAN  nature  does  not  differ  great¬ 
ly.  The  love  of  a  square  deal  is  im¬ 
planted  in  every  man,  and  we  are 
most  of  us  sufficiently  selfish  to  want  to  get 
at  least  one  hundred  cents  worth  for  a  dol¬ 
lar.  In  other  words,  the  desire  for  “quid 
pro  quo”  is  inherent  in  mankind.  It  is  not 
only  his  right  to  expect  and  demand  it,  but 
he  owes  it  to  himself  to  see  that  he  gets  it. 

In  many  lines  of  merchandise  this  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  because  of  our 
familiarity  with  the  commodities,  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  they  are  made  and  the 
method  of  producing  them.  But  while  it  is 
true  there  are  many  commodities  so  well 
known  that  the  layman  can  protect  his  own 
interests  in  purchasing  them  without  any 
aid,  there  are  some  things  we  should  not 
buy  without  expert  help,  and  conspicuous 
among  such  commodities  is  varnish.  Place 
two  pairs  of  shoes  side  by  side,  one  worth 
$2.00  and  the  other  worth  $5.00,  and  the 
merest  amateur  can  see  the  difference  in 
quality.  Place  two  bottles  of  varnish  side 
by  side,  one  costing  75c  per  gallon  and  the 
other  $4.00  per  gallon,  and  neither  layman 
nor  the  experienced  varnish  user  could  de¬ 
cide  from  appearance  alone  which  was  the 
better  varnish  of  the  two.  What  shall  a 
consumer  do  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ? 

There  are  only  two  ways  of  protecting 
our  interests  when  buying  commodities  of 
any  kind.  One  is  to  rely  upon  our  own  judg¬ 
ment  ;  the  other  is  to  rely  upon  the  advice 
of  others,  especially  the  advice  of  the  seller, 
and  there  is,  of  course,  a  judicious  mixture 
of  the  two.  It  is  understood  among  all  in¬ 
telligent  varnish  buyers,  that  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  registered  trade-marks  covering  well 
known  specialties  put  out  by  reliable  manu¬ 
facturers,  brands  have  no  common  standard 
of  value,  so  that  the  name  of  a  varnish  is  not 
necessarily  an  index  or  guide  to  its  quality. 
In  view  of  these  facts  the  manufacturer  is 
the  buyer’s  only  recourse,  and  the  more  im- 
plicity  the  buyer  trusts  him  the  better  his 
interests  will  be  served. 

The  little  sentence  “The  right  varnish  for 
the  right  use  for  the  right  price”  crystal¬ 
lizes  a  trinity  of  qualifications  that  combined 
insure  perfect  varnish  for  every  use.  The 
omission  of  any  one  of  these  qualifications 
destroys  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  no 
one  but  a  varnish  manufacturer  who  knows 
his  business  through  and  through  can  com¬ 
bine  them  successfully.  A  layman,  even 


though  an  old  varnish  buyer  and  varnish 
user,  cannot  create  this  varnish  trinity.  He 
cannot  even  help  to  make  it  except  by  giving 
his  varnish  manufacturer  every  possible  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  finishing  results  he  de¬ 
sires  to  accomplish. 

And  now,  here  is  a  little  question  for  the 
varnish  buyer  to  ask  himself : 

Am  I  getting  all  I  pay  for,  or  am  I  paying 
an  excessive  price  for  my  varnish?  The 
man  that  pays  the  bills  has  a  right  to  expect 
a  fair  and  just  equivalent  for  his  money. 
If  you  are  getting  the  right  varnish  for  the 
right  use,  you  are  to  be  congratulated,  as 
this  means  the  highest  efficiency  in  var¬ 
nishes,  but  there  is  one  other  point  that  is 
also  vital :  Are  you  getting  it  for  the  right 
price? 

Varnish  values  cannot  be  determined  or 
estimated  in  superficial  ways  as  in  the  ap¬ 
praisal  of  many  other  commodities,  so  that 
varnish  buyers  should  take  every  possible 
precaution  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they 
are  getting  all  they  pay  for.  The  wide  pub¬ 
licity  recently  given  in  the  press  to  certain 
developments  touching  on  alleged  emolu¬ 
ments  bestowed  upon  sundry  finishers  by 
sundry  varnish  salesmen,  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  man  who  pays  the  bills  may 
sometimes  pay  more  than  the  legitimate  cost 
of  varnish.  The  man  who  pays  the  bills  is, 
to  say  the  least,  guilty  of  contributory  neg¬ 
ligence,  who  permits  himself  to  be  “hum¬ 
bugged”  in  this  way,  and  if  he  takes  the 
proper  steps  to  safeguard  his  interests  it 
need  never  happen. 

My  advice  to  the  varnish  buyer  is  to  cul¬ 
tivate  closer  relations  with  the  varnish  man¬ 
ufacturer.  Let  him  be,  in  a  way,  a  sort  of 
silent  partner  in  your  business.  He  may 
not  be  able  to  tell  you  anything  of  value  as 
to  the  general  conduct  and  running  of  your 
plant,  nor  will  he  wish  to,  but  he  can  at 
least  tell  you  about  varnish — what  varnish 
will  suit  you  best  and  what  you  should  pay 
for  it,  and  can  in  all  probability  suggest 
such  methods  of  using  varnish  and  the 
general  conduct  and  running  of  your  finish¬ 
ing-room,  that  will  save  you  more  money 
than  you  are  aware  of,  by  enabling  you  to 
turn  out  better  work  or  more  work,  or  both. 
Give  your  varnish  maker  credit  for  being 
proficient  in  his  own  business,  relying  upon 
his  judgment  and  taking  his  advice  as  you 
would  that  of  an  expert  in  any  other  pro¬ 
fession. 


July,  1912 
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The  Bookkeeping  Machine 

Will  post  your  present  style  ledgers.  It  will  post  to  any 
style  of  ledger,  Card  or  Loose  Leaf,  and  to  the  latter  with¬ 
out  removing  leaves  from  the  binder,  thus  overcoming  the 
only  prejudice  that  has  anywhere  maintained  against  the 
unit  system  of  accounting  records. 

Posts  and  automatically  foots  debits 
and  credits  with  mechanical  proof  of  deb¬ 
its,  credits  and  footings. 

Posts  debits  and  credits  and  automatic¬ 
ally  extends  the  balance  with  mechanical 
proof  of  debits,  credits  and  balances. 

Posts  to  bill  and  ledger  or  to  statement 
and  ledger  or  to  bill,  statement  and  ledger 
at  one  operation  with  mechanical  proof 

Posts  to  any  or  all  of  the  above  and 
provides  automatically  a  daily  balance 
sheet  or  recap  of  postings — with  mechan¬ 
ical  proof. 

Has  the  trial  balance  always  waiting 
to  be  taken  off  at  any  time  whenever 
wanted. 

If  you  are  interested  in  mechanical 
bookkeeping  methods  send  your  name  and 
address  on  your  business  letterhead  for 
free  subscription  to  the  new  magazine 
“Bookkeeping  Today. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

75  CEDAR  ST.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Putting  It  Up  to  the  Man 

(Continued  from  Page  8.) 

factory  was  not  adequate.  To  a  young 
man  who  had  established  a  reputation  for 
economy  and  thrift  in  his  personal  affairs, 
as  well  as  for  intelligence  and  originality 
in  the  factory  I  assigned  the  task  of  de¬ 
vising  a  better  system.  I  gave  him  access 
to  such  books  as  were  necessary  and  left 
him  to  his  own  resources.  From  time  to 
time  he  would  come  into  my  office.  “Shall 
I  leave  out  this  or  that  detail?”  and  “Shall 
I  do  this  so  and  so?”  he  would  ask,  never 
realizing  that  he,  and  not  I,  was  to  solve 
this  problem.  Either  he  was  afraid  to 
assume  the  responsibility  or  I  had  not  made 
myself  clear.  Eventually,  I  told  him  that 
these  were  the  very  things  I  wanted  him 
to  work  out,  and  that  he  was  answerable 
for  the  rsults  and  the  means  of  getting  at 
them.  A  few  weeks  later  a  proposed  cost 
system  was  submitted  that  was  excellent, 
far  beyond  my  expectations. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  know 
that  he  is  responsible.  He  must  know  to 
whom  he  is  responsible.  We  know  only 
too  well  the  effect  of  conflicting  orders. 
In  a  perfect  organization,  it  may  be  argued, 
an  employe  is  answerable  primarily  to  the 
man  immediately  above  him.  This  is  true 
only  according  to  the  hard  and  fast  ideal  I 
of  system.  Yet,  carried  to  extremes  it  means 
waste  of  money  and  time.  In  a  large  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant,  the  president  wanted  a 
small  piece  of  work  done  in  one  of  the 
shops.  According  to  the  approved  system 
he  called  upon  the  general  manager,  and 
the  general  manager  referred  the  work  to 
his  assistant.  So  the  order  traveled  along 
the  line  until  the  foreman  at  last  assigned 
the  job  to  a  machinist.  “Red  tape”  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  according  to  the  rules,  and 
is  not  objectionable  in  the  case  of  requisi¬ 
tions  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  if  the 
job  is  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes’  work,  the 
process  becomes  farcial.  If  the  president 
or  the  manager  had  made  his  request  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  foreman,  the  work  would  have  been 
much  more  efficiently  done,  provided,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  request  did  not  conflict  with 
previous  obligations  of  the  regular  routine. 
This  method  presupposes  good  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  foreman  (in  this  case), 
one  of  the  qualities,  in  other  words,  that 
won  him  his  position.  That  is,  he  should 
be  able  to  decide  just  when  and  where  “red 
tape”  may  be  cut  for  the  sake  of  efficiency. 
If  the  request  cannot  be  complied  with,  he 
should  feel  free  to  say  so. 

There  are  those  who  would  consider  this 
introduction  of  personal  opinion  as  a  direct 
contradiction  of  system.  It  is  not.  It  is 
an  improvement  upon  it.  Rigid  regulations 


— Want  More  Business 

If  your  proposition  requires  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  agents  and  salesmen;  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  maximum  results  from-  min¬ 
imum  investment;  if  you  want  sales  and  not 
mere  inquiries — then  you  want  to  tell  your 
story  to  the  kind  of  business-getters  that 
respond  to  our  message  “over  the  line”  on  the 
eastern  half  of  this  page.  They  are  the 
readers  of  the 

AGENTS  MAGAZINE 

The  only  argument  we  have  for  your  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Agents  Magazine  is  RESULTS 
— the  results  that  are  sales  and  not  inquiries, 
merely — the  results  that  accumulate  month 
by  month  and  year  by  year.  One  real  pro¬ 
ducer  is  worth  a  hundred  curiosity  seekers. 
In  the  Agents  Magazine  there  is  no  water,  no 
waste.  Every  reader  is  a  real,  red-blooded 
prospect. 

Ask  for  proof — say:  “Send  rates  and  in¬ 
formation.” 


— Can  Find  Out  Anything 

that  concerns  agents  and  salesmen  from  the 
Agents  Magazine.  How  to  handle  your 
proposition,  how  to  develop. your  selling 
efficiency,  increase  your  income,  become  a 
result-getter — these  are  some  of  the  things 
discussed  there  by  men  who  know,  men  who 
have  been  “through  the  mill”  and  won  out. 
Every  month  the 

AGENTS  MAGAZINE 

contains  up-to-date  plans  and  suggestions 
and  discusses  problems  of  interest  to  agents 
and  salesmen  everywhere.  The  Service  Bureau 
for  subscribers  is  a  clearing-house  for  agents 
and  salesmen’s  information.  The  Agents 
Magazine  is  the  one  independent  journal 
representative  of  the  whole  profession  and 
dedicated  to  the  bettering  of  conditions 
throughout  the  field  everywhere. 

To  secure  the  next  twelve  issues ,  tuck  only  fif¬ 
ty  one-cent  stamps  in  an  envelope  addressdto 


The  Agents  Magazine 


220  Gibson  Building 
SALAMANCA,  N.  Y. 


THIS  Pocket  Screw  Driver  with 
A  three  different  size  blades  which  fold 
into  handle  like  the  blades  of  a  knife  is  a 
mighty  handy  tool  for  Sportsmen.  We  will 
send  you  this  Screw  Driver  together  with  a 
Copy  of  this  month’s  National  Sportsman  ( total  value  65c)  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps  or  coin.  Tell  us  whether  you  are  interested  in  Hunting,  Fishing 
or  Camping. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN 

42  Federal  Street  ::  ::  Boston,  Mass. 
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,  pUSINESS 


A  Dray  Horse 
in  the  2:06  Trot 

Has  about  as  much  show 
of  getting  inside  the  money 
as  some  of  the  advertising 
matter  sent  through  the 
mails  has  of  landing  orders. 

Soliciting  sales  by  mail  is  a  bus¬ 
iness  specialty — just  as  law  and 
medicine  are  business  special¬ 
ties.  You  go  to  a  lawyer  for 
information  on  all  kinds  of  legal 
problems — you  ask  a  doctor  to 
treat  any  kind  of  sickness — and 
everybody  knows  there  are  as 
many  different  contingencies  in 
law  and  disease  as  there  are  in 
commercial  affairs. 

Put  your  problem  of  getting 
orders  by  mail  up  to  some  one 
who  specializes  in  Direct  Adver¬ 
tising. 

We  carry  out  campaigns  of  Direct  Pub¬ 
licity  from  the  idea  to  the  mail  box. 
we  devise  the  plan — prepare  the  copy 
—  make  the  illustrations  —  print  the 
fonn  letters,  booklets,  circulars,  etc. 
— we  provide  lists — do  the  filling-in, 
addressing,  folding,  inserting  and  seal¬ 
ing.  That’s  what  we  mean  by  Van’s 
Complete  Service. 

Submit  your  Direct  Advertising 
Troubles  to  us.  Let  us  study  over 
them — analyse  them — plan  for  every 
detail.  Nine  years  of  experience  in 
handling  campaigns  of  Direct  Publicity 
successfully  for  a  wide  range  of  products 
— soap  to  tank  cars,  collar  buttons  to 
silos — are  yours  to  draw  on. 

Letters 

The  Magazine  of  Correspondence 
Salesmanship 

is  the  name  of  a  little  magazine  we  publish. 
Hundreds  of  busy  men  write  us  about  it  like 
John  H.  Walker  of  New  York,  who  says: 

“Van,  you  are  simply  ‘it’  in  your  line,  and  your 
magazine  is  a  corker — as  full  of  good,  sustaining  meat 
as  a  pecan  or  filbert.  You  have  a  mortgage  on  a  good 
share  of  this  world’s  originality  and  the  rare  power  of 
using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is  no  vacant 
space  in  your  thought  factory." 

W YU  send  you  a  copy  of  LETTERS  free  if  you 
ask  for  it  on  your  business  letter  head . 

H.  M.  Van  Hoesen  Co. 

Direct  Advertising  Specialists 

Sherman  Street  at  Polk  ::  CHICAGO 


without  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  based 
upon  common  sense  will  sooner  or  later 
come  to  grief. 

The  assignment  of  responsibility  must 
be  definite ;  that  is,  there  should  be  no  mis¬ 
leading  impression,  no  ambiguous  state¬ 
ments.  The  solution  of  a  problem,  what¬ 
ever  its  nature,  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  statement  of  the  conditions  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  If  this  statement  is  not  clear,  definite 
and  complete,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  answer  will  be  correct.  So  it  is 
with  responsibility.  No  one  can  assume  any 
responsibility  successfully  without  an  abso¬ 
lute  understanding  of  its  requirements  and 
limitations.  To  this  end,  the  executive  must 
frame  his  orders  properly.  The  impulsive 
subordinate  who  snatches  a  suggestion  be¬ 
fore  it  is  fully  stated,  who  takes  the  words 
cut  of  his  employer’s  mouth,  knows  what 
is  wanted  and  goes  ahead  with  the  work 
without  waiting  for  instruction,  may  or  may 
not  be  right.  After  a  train  has  been  ditched 
or  a  magazine  exploded  his  lack  of  judg¬ 
ment  is  brought  into  the  glare  of  the 
searchlight. 

Unless  two  persons  are  of  the  same  men¬ 
tal  calibre,  knowledge  and  experience,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  one  to  transmit  to 
the  other  with  absolute  precision  his 
thoughts  or  ideas.  If  by  education  and  ex¬ 
perience  the  manager  stands  above  the  men 
below,  he  must  drop  to  their  level  when  he 
seeks  to  make  himself  understood.  He  must 
be  able  to  adapt  himself  to  an  endless  vari¬ 
ety  of  personalities.  A  man  who  can  talk 
music  to  a  musician,  baseball  to  a  “fan,”  re¬ 
ligion  to  a  theologist,  is  everywhere  received 
with  a  welcome.  In  the  office  and  the  fac¬ 
tory  these  particular  qualities  may  not  be 
brought  into  play,  but  the  personality  that 
goes  with  them  is  an  invaluable  asset.  It 
supplies  the  power  to  make  one’s  self  under¬ 
stood  by  all  classes. 

Sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  a  manager 
to  avoid  misconstruction  is  very  likely  to 
lead  him  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  giving 
instructions  too  specific.  Even  advice  should 
be  given  with  care ;  it  may  hamper  em¬ 
ployes  who  consider  their  directors’  merest 
suggestion  law. 

What  a  Man  Can  Be  Responsible  For 

HERE  are  three  things  and  only  three 
for  which  a  man  can  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  and  they  are,  quality,  speed  and  econ¬ 
omy.  Combine  them  in  their  maximum 
strengths,  and  you  have  a  genius.  Seldom, 
however,  are  all  three  demanded  or  even  re¬ 
ceived,  for  where  one  is  called  for,  its  em¬ 
ployment  may  necessarily  militate  against 
one  or  both  of  the  others.  At  the  most,  the 
highest  development  of  not  more  than  two 
should  be  expected.  And  the  relative  im¬ 


portance  of  these  two  should  be  driven 
home  as  they  affect  the  task  to  be  per¬ 
formed. 

Suppose  that  I  am  running  a  machine 
shop.  Suppose  that  a  customer  whose  good 
will  I  wish  to  retain,  brings  in  a  job  to  be 
done  well  and  quickly.  I  call  my  most 
skilled  machinist,  tell  him  to  drop  every¬ 
thing  else  and  to  begin  work  at  once,  no 
matter  what  he  may  have  been  doing.  The 
cost  is  utterly  immaterial.  I  must  please  this 
particular  customer.  Quality  is  the  most 
important  consideration.  Next  comes  speed; 
and  lastly  economy.  I  tell  the  machinist 
this,  and,  if  he  is  the  man  I  take  him  for 
he  will  know  how  to  proceed.  To  be  sure, 
speed  will  interfere  with  quality  if  given 
too  much  importance,  but  this  interference 
will  not  be  nearly  so  great  if  I  demand 
economy  as  well.  Hence,  I  make  speed 
secondary  to  quality,  and  economy  inferior 
to  both.  The  machinist  must  do  the  rest. 

Suppose,  however,  that  my  customer  has 
had  an  automobile  accident  and  wishes  to 
have  a  part  roughly  and  cheaply  made  for 
temporary  use  until  he  can  get  his  machine 
home.  Then  speed  and  even  economy  may 
be  of  more  importance  than  quality,  and 
instructions  must  be  given  accordingly. 

The  lines  that  indicate  where  quality, 
speed  and  economy  individually  begin  and 
end  are  not  always  clearly  defined.  Conse¬ 
quently,  special  pains  should  be  taken  to 
make  them  as  clear  as  possible.  Our  most 
enterprising  organizations  today  have  ideals 
clearly  defined  that  keep  the  paramount  aim 
of  the  company  vividly  and  constantly  be¬ 
fore  the  employe. 

An  employe  can  be  responsible  to  several 
superiors  if  they  are  agreed  as  to  the  ideal 
and  the  sequence  of  importance  of  opera¬ 
tions.  “A  man  cannot  serve  two  masters” 
is  a  proverb  true  if  the  masters  are  at  cross 
purposes ;  but  allegiance  need  not  be  divided 
if  harmony  exists  among  all  directors  and 
executives.  One  of  the  most  potent  forces 
for  good  in  any  organization  is  a  unity  of 
purpose  which  works  for  one  general  end 
and  for  the  welfare  of  all. 

An  organization  is  not  necessarily  defec¬ 
tive  because  a  subordinate  is  responsible  to 
more  than  one  superior  officer.  In  reality  a 
man  does  not  serve  an  official  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  ;  he  serves  the  ideal  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  expressed  or  understood,  and  is’  re¬ 
sponsible  to  his  overseers  only  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  ideal  as  it  is  interpreted  by  them. 
It  is  the  function  of  the  executives  to  guide 
the  workers’  efforts  into  the  channel  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  ideal,  and  not  to  create  servile 
puppets  who  bow  humbly  to  managerial 
whims. 
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Cutting  Out  Waste  Effort  in  the 
Office 

(Continued  from  Page  12.) 

end.  In  case  the  party  calling  had  the 
wrong  number  to  simply  say:  “You  are 
connected  with  Brown,  Jones  &  Abbott, 
Walnut  6-7-6- 3.”  He  also  instructed  her 
that  in  the  event  callers  asked  for  any  indi¬ 
vidual  to  immediately  make  the  connection 
and  never  to  argue  with  a  caller.  In  the 
event  that  the  caller  did  not  know  whom 
he  wanted,  to  connect  him  with  whomever 
his  desires  seemed  to  indicate  could  take 
care  of  him.  If  the  person  called  was  out, 
she  was  instructed  to  say,  “Mr.  Abbott  is 
out.  I  can  take  a  memorandum,  if  you  de¬ 
sire,  of  what  you  wanted  to  say  to  him  and 
request  him  to  call  you.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  leave  a  memo  will  you  leave  your  tele¬ 
phone  number?” 

After  the  plan  had  been  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  he  found  that  this  little  thought 
directed  toward  the  telephone  apparatus 
made  many  friends  for  him  and  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Careless,  “fresh,”  impertinent  or  un¬ 
obliging  employes  who  stand  between  the 
house  and  the  public  are  a  most  troublesome 
and  expensive  source  of  “waste  energy,” 
and  the  discouragement  of  such  and  replac¬ 
ing  with  more  efficient  and  more  tactful 
help  wins  friends  which  means  business  for 
the  house. 

An  Economy  in  Carbon  Paper 

C  OMETIMES  the  very  smallest  things 
are  found  to  possess  much  importance 
when  analyzed.  A  sales  manager  once  had 
his  patience  sorely  tried  when  he  asked  one 
of  the  stenographers  to  take  a  telegram. 
The  rule  of  the  house  was  that  every  tele¬ 
gram  should  be  written  in  four  copies.  One 
for  transmission,  one  for  the  mail,  one  for 
the  writer  and  one  for  the  bookkeeper  to 
check  the  bill  against  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

When  he  walked  to  the  typewriter  he 
knew  just  what  he  wanted  to  say.  A  min¬ 
ute  or  so  passed  while  the  girl  was  getting 
the  carbons  in  place  and  putting  the  paper 
in  the  machine.  After  she  wrote  it  it  took 
her  as  long  to  separate  the  carbons.  Later 
he  noticed  that  even  when  she  wrote  letters, 
making  only  one  copy,  she  consumed  an  un¬ 
reasonable  time,  and  every  one  of  the  fifteen 
other  girls  in  the  office  had  the  same  strug¬ 
gles  with  carbon  copies.  This  gave  him  an 
idea.  He  communicated  it  to  the  buyer 
with  the  following  result. 

The  next  time  carbon  paper  was  bought 
it  was  ordered  in  two  sizes.  One  for  half 
sheets  and  the  other  for  full  sheets.  The 
half  sheets  were  used  for  orders,  telegrams 
and  other  forms  as  well  as  short  letters. 


Will  You  Look  at  These  Books  if  We  Send  Them  to  You  for 
a  TEN-DAY  FREE  EXAMINATION  ? 


This  is  the  famous  American  Business  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia,  in  six  volumes,  containing  over  1550 
pages  of  practical  and  efficient  ideas  in  Accounting  and  Business  practice;  several  large  three-color  inserts, 
over  five  hundred  illustrations  of  various  forms;  hundreds  of  il'ustrations  of  efficient  devices  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  successful  business. 

The  contributors  of  this  wonderful  work  are  numbered  among  the  most  successful  business  men  and 
accountants  in  America  today. 

There  is  no  sub¬ 


ject  upon  business 
or  pert  aining  to 
business,  that  this 
encyclopedia  will 
not  answer  and 
in  a  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  efficient 
manner.  The  in- 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND 


ACCOUNTING  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FOR  TEN  DAYS  FREE 


dex  is  so  arranged 
that  reference  to 
any  subject  you 
have  in  mind  is 
instantaneous, 
being  cross-in¬ 
dexed  by  sub¬ 
jects  as  well  as 
a  1  p  h  a  b  et  _ 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  questions  answered  in  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia;  can  you  answer  them? 


1.  What  is  the  difference 
between  Capital  and  Current 
Assets  ? 

2.  Can  you  explain  the 
difference  between  Funded 
and  Floating  Assets  ? 

j.  Can  you  explain  the 
difference  between  Floating 
and  Capital  Liabilities? 


4.  Can  you  define  Capital 
and  Revenue  Expenditures  ? 

5.  Can  you  give  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  for  Depreciation  of 
Buildings ,  Machinery  and_ 
Patents  ? 

6.  What  is  the 
difference  be¬ 
tween  a  Bal- 


And  there  are  21,000 
more  questions  this 
encyclopedia  will 
answer. 

No  matter  what  side  of  the 
desk  you  are  on,  The  Am¬ 
erican  Business  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Encyclopedia  will 
make  you  a  better  business 
man. 

Do  you  want  to 
examine  this  set 
of  books  free  ? 


The  Business 

DETROIT 


lance  Sheet  and  a  Statement 
of  Assets  and  Liabilities  ? 

7.  What  are  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  Departmental  T rad- 
ing  account? 

8.  What  is  the  Turnover? 

Q.  Why  should  percentage 

be  calculated  on  Turnover  in¬ 
stead  of  on  Sales. 

10.  What  constitutes  Loan 
Capital  ? 

Every  plan  outlined  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  illustrations; 
every  business  short  cut  is 
a  practical  one;  every  law 
point  is  presented  in  un¬ 
derstandable  English;  every 
system  is  an  efficient  one; 
every  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  illustrations  is  accurate¬ 
ly  presented ;  every  busi¬ 
ness  term  is  explained; 
every  chapter  is  a  complete 
book  in  itself. 


The  coupon  tells  you  how; 
Sign  it  and  send  it  t«~>day. 


'Man’s  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Michigan 


GENTLEMEN: — I  hand  you  herewith  $1.00  for  which  you  may  send  The  American  Business  and  Account:ng 
Encyclopedia,  complete  in  six  volumes,  all  carriage  charges  prepaid,  for  a  ten  days’  examination,  and  if  the  work  proves 
satisfactory  1  agree  to  pay  $2  00  a  month  for  the  following  twelve  months,  at  which  time  the  work  is  my  property,  (and  i  f 
after  ten  days’  examination  the  work  does  not  prove  satisfactory  I  will  return  the  books  and  my  remittance  will  be 
refunded). - OR 

I  hand  you  herewith  $20.00  for  which  you  may  send  me  The  American  Business  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia, 
complete  in  six  volumes,  all  carriage  charges  prepaid,  and  if  after  ten  days’  free  examination  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory. 
I  will  return  the  books  and  my  remittance  will  be  refunded. 
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An  Expert 

ACCOUNTANT 


Holds  a  Job  Like  This 

He  is  the  Man  Who  Knows— 


Could  You 
Fill  This 
Place? 


He  knows  the  Theory  of  Accounts,  Practical  Accountimg,  Cost  Ac¬ 
counting,  Auditing,  Business  Law,  Organization,  Management,  etc. 

Higher  Accounting 

LEARN  'ffSS 

No  need  to  leave  your  present  occupation.  You  can  thoroughly 
prepare  yourself  by  the  use  of  your  spare  time.  The  demand  for 
cjualified  accountants  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  supply — not  enough 
in  the  entire  country  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  single  city  like  New 
York  or  Chicago.  The  opportunities  are  simply  unlimited  for  well- 
trained  men.  Become  an  expert  in  the  higher  branches  of  this 
work.  Get  away  from  drudgery  and  poor  pay.  A  little  time  and 
application  will  prepare  you  for  the  place  higher  up.  The  home  of 
economic  business  efficiency  is  in  the  accounting  department.  The 
successful  conduct  of  a  business  and  the  highest  order  of  efficiency 
in  all  departments  depend  upon  the  constant  supervision  of  the  ex¬ 
pert  accountant.  His  services  have  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
Many  positions  of  this  kind  are  paying  over  $10,000  per  annum. 
No  line  ot  work  carries  greater  dignity  or  importance.  Thousands 
of  expert  accountants  have  developed  into  executives  of  rare  abil¬ 
ity,  all  because  of  their  training  and  intimate  knowledge  of  eco¬ 
nomic  principles  and  scientific  methods.  Decide  today,  now,  that 
you  will  write  and  learn  of  the  splendid  course  of  training  we  offer ; 
now  you  can  become  an  expert  accountant  or  a  C.  P.  A.  by  the  use 
of  your  spare  time  at  home.  Our  facilities  to  teach  you  by  corres¬ 
pondence  are  unexcelled.  The  course  we  offer  has  been  prepared 
under  the  general  supervision  of 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  CHASE,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

President  of  the  American  Association  of  Certified 
Public  Accountant  Examiners 

Former  Member  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Accountancy;  Lectur¬ 
er  on  Accountancy  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Author  of  “C.  P.  A.  Exam¬ 
inations  and  How  to  Pass  Them,”  which  treatise  forms  part  of  the  text  material 
furnished  m  this  course. 

Your  instruction  will  be  under  the  direction  of  experts  who  rank  among 
the  very  highest.  You  can  cover  the  complete  course  in  One  Year . 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  the  finest  course  of  its  / 

kind  in  America.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it.  Write  immediately  * 

for  catalog  and  particulars  describing  our  unique  plan  of  instruc-  o'/ 
tion.  All  information  is  Free.  Send  in  the  Coupon  now.  You 
will  be  surprised  when  you  learn  how  easily  you  can  prepare  /^/, ,  (j 


yourself  for  this  profitable  line  of  work. 


A 


Our  Big  Scholarship  Offer 

We  are  offering  a  limited  number  of  reduced  schol-  Q/ J ^  & 
arships  to  those,  who  by  occupation,  make  desira-  N  ’<■>? 

K1.  A  —»  U.1.!  ah.  r  1 1  £ J  _  Aj  ™  ^ 

. 


ble  students.  Ambitious  men  will  find  our  course 
a  positive  means  to  qualify  for  large  incomes. 

Write  today  and  learn  of  this  limited  scholar¬ 
ship  offer.  Tell  us  your  occupation  and  we  Jb/  y  XPTiiHS 
will  advise  you  promptly  if  eligible  for  one  +  jPS  A  O' A* 
of  these  reduced-rate  scholarships.  Don’t  >/\V 
wait  until  the  offer  is  withdrawn  and  it  '  v 


is  too  late.  You  may  never  have 
anotheropportunitylikethis.  ItwiU  -N.  -  A/r 
cost  you  nothing  to  inquire  about 
this  offer.  Our  handsome  cata-  ^ 

log  and  all  particulars  are  free  ^ 
fortheasking.  Sendforthem  6^ 

now.  Easy  monthly  pay-  xV  <ir  oVXA 
ments  within  the  roV  V  & o’ 


reach  of  all. 
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ELECTRIC  SUCTION  CLEANER 

At  last  a  powerful,  efficient,  portable 
cleaner  that  does  the  work — Is  guaran¬ 
teed  5  years — at  the  low  price  of  $35. 

Not  a  toy,  but  a  machine  light  enough 
to  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  strong  enough  to  do  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  work.  Have  one  in  your  home 
in  time  for  spring  house  cleaning.  Write 
today  for  special  try-out  money-back 
offer. 

S35.00  The  Morrow  Company 

900-901  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


The  long  sheets  were  for  general  use  and 
for  correspondence  work  principally.  In¬ 
stead  of  ordering  the  long  carbon  8}4  x  11 
as  formerly,  the  buyer  ordered  it  8^4  x  ll%> 
just  a  quarter  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 
letter  head.  He  added  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
to  the  short  carbon  also.  In  the  center  of 
the  top  of  the  carbon  he  had  a  semicircle 
cut  out.  When  the  operator  was  through 
with  her  letter,  all  she  had  to  do  was  to 
seize  the  letter  head  and  the  carbon  sheets 
where  the  semicircular  cut  was  made,  hold 
it  firmly  and  jerk  the  carbon  out,  grasping 
that  below  the  letter  sheet.  In  a  jiffy  the 
sheets  were  separated.  He  found  that  this 
little  scheme  saved  so  much  time  on  every 
letter  written  that  he  was  enabled  ultimately 
to  reduce  his  stenographic  force  from  18  to 
16  girls. 

A  Commission  Voucher  System  That 
Saves  Time 


^ONCERNS  employing  salesmen  who 
work  on  a  commission  have  stated  days 
for  paying  commission  vouchers.  What¬ 
ever  the  day,  the  bookkeeper  always  works 
nights  to  catch  up.  He  must  first  get  the 
charges  all  on  his  books  and  then  copy  them 


off  on  the  vouchers.  This  means  a  great 
deal  of  double  work.  In  many  cases  also  it 
means  extra  help  and  added  expense.  To 
overcome  this,  a  cashier  in  a  big  concern 
conceived  the  idea  of  preparing  his  com¬ 
mission  vouchers  in  advance  and  having 
them  punched  to  be  placed  in  a  loose  leaf 
binder.  Each  day.  as  orders  came  through 
O.  K.’d  by  the  sales  manager,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  posted  all  commissions  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  vouchers  and  then  to  the  sales  book 
and  ledger.  At  the  end  of  the  month  every 
voucher  was  made  out  ready  to  be  signed 
by  the  manager  and  put  through  for  pay¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  this  every  voucher 
was  an  exact  record  of  the  salesman’s  work. 
In  the  event  of  orders  being  cancelled  after 
they  had  been  put  on  the  voucher,  this  de¬ 
duction  showed  right  on  the  face,  for  the 
day  the  order  went  through  it  was  entered. 
If  any  deductions  were  later  made  or  a  can¬ 
cellation  put  through,  this  showed  in  its 
proper  order  and  when  the  salesman  signed 
his  voucher  he  signed  for  everything,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  deductions  as  well  as  the  pay¬ 
ments.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month,  all 
he  had  to  do  was  to  post  the  last  sales  and 
turn  the  vouchers  over  to  the  manager. 


IN  hen  An  Asset  Is  Not  An  Asset 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


An  incident  of  the  asset  that  becomes  a 
liability  under  certain  conditions  took  place 
in  a  New  Jersey  city  last  fall.  A  young 
man  who  never  had  been  in  business,  but 
had  ample  means,  saw  a  good  opportunity 
of  buying  an  interest  in  a  concern  about  to 
be  started.  He  was  to  be  the  financial  man. 
When  the  preliminaries  were  complete  he 
went  to  the  bank  where  he  had  kept  his 
personal  account  for  years — the  president 
being  an  old  family  friend — explained  the 
new  business,  said  that  he  wanted  the  ac¬ 
count  kept  there  ,and  asked  about  a  line 
of  credit. 

The  president  was  much  interested.  He 
was  glad  the  young  fellow  was  about  to 
take  an  active  part  in  affairs.  The  busi¬ 
ness  looked  promising.  The  president  looked 
into  it  very  closely.  He  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions  and  examined  the  young  man’s  re¬ 
sources.  Every  question  was  answered 
very  freely  and  satisfactorily.  The  presi¬ 
dent  nodded  his  head  in  approval  a  number 
of  times.  Finally  he  said: 

“Now,  James,  have  we  got  all  your  assets 
figured  here?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  young  man,  “all,  I 
think.  Oh,  no!  I  suppose  you’ll  want  to 
know  about  this.  I  bought  a  $3,500  X.  Y. 
Z.  car  last  week.  It’s  a  hummer.” 

“H-m!  H-m!”  replied  the  president.  He 
tapped  the  big  table  before  which  he  was 


sitting  several  times  with  his  pencil  “H-m ! 
What  insurance  have  you?” 

The  young  man  named  the  policies.  There 
was  only  one  in  which  the  president  seemed 
interested.  That  was  the  personal  liability 
policy  the  youth  had  taken  out.  When  the 
young  man  named  the  company  that  had 
issued  it  the  banker  shook  his  head. 

“Cancel  it,”  he  said.  “Not  strong 
enough.  That  company  is  weak.  You  didn’t 
know  that,  of  course.  Take  out  a  policy 

in - or - He  named  two 

other  companies.  “Unless  you  do  that  I 
am  afraid  we  can’t  let  you  have  that  line 
of  credit  you  want.  This  is  why. 

“Your  new  machine  looks  to  you  simply 
like  a  valuable  piece  of  property.  It  seems 
an  asset  to  you.  So  it  is,  in  a  sense.  But 
really  it  is  a  source  of  financial  danger,  a 
liability.  Suppose  you  go  out  in  your  new 
car  this  afternoon,  and  kill  somebody.  Other 
men  have  had  that  bad  luck.  Suppose  that  a 
jury  hands  in  a  verdict  for  $5,000  or  $10,- 
000  against  you.  Wouldn’t  it  cripple  you 
to  pay  it?” 

“It  certainly  would,”  said  the  young  man. 

“There  you  are.  Without  just  the  right 
sort  of  policy  in  the  right  company,  reliev¬ 
ing  you  from  this  risk,  your  car,  no  matter 
how  much  you  have  paid  for  it,  is  not  an 
asset,  but  a  liability.  The  automobile  has 
brought  new  risks  into  the  business  field.” 
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Getting  the  Men  to  Sell  More  Goods 

(Continued  from  Page  14.) 

to  his  yearly  average  would  be  allowed  an 
afternoon  to  go  to  the  game — some  to  go 
Wednesday  and  some  Thursday,  so  that 
part  of  the  men  would  always  be  on  duty — 
and  all  whose  sales  for  the  week  were  up 
to  the  average  for  the  year  would  be  given 
a  reserved  seat  for  the  Saturday  afternoon 
game  (the  house  closed  at  noon). 

The  winter  sales  had  always  run  so  much 
higher,  that  the  men  did  not  think  they 
could  bring  their  summer  sales  up  to  the 
average,  but  a  couple  of  the  stars  turned 
the  trick  and  showed  the  others  that  it  could 
be  done.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was  a  matter  of 
pride  with  the  men  that  they  were  in  the 
“reserved  seat  class,”  and  most  of  them 
went  to  the  games  every  Saturday  at  the 
expense  of  the  house.  But  the  ticket  money 
was  well  spent.  The  desk  men  called  up 
their  customers  instead  of  waiting  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  call  them,  they  worked  off  job 
lots  and  the  outside  men  hustled  around  to 
see  “little  fellows”  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city,  in  addition  to  their  regular  trade. 

“I  am  positive,”  said  the  sales  manager 
in  relating  his  experience,  “that  adding  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  each  man’s 
wages  would  not  have  spurred  him  on  as 
much  as  a  ticket  does.  The  fellows  who 
fall  short  of  the  average  usually  go  to  the 
Saturday  games,  paying  for  their  tickets  of 
course,  but  the  good-natured  raillery  of  the 
winners  is  sure  to  make  them  put  forth 
greater  efforts  the  following  week,  as  the 
boys  say,  ‘to  hit  in  the  300  class.’  ” 

PLAN  THREE — A  Cartoon  Bulle¬ 
tin  That  Caught  On 

A  NOTHER  St.  Louis  house,  handling 
teas,  coffee  and  spices,  travels  men 
through  all  the  central  and  western  states. 

It  formerly  sent  out,  each  week,  a  report  of 
sales  and  some  hand-me-down  ginger  talks 
that  were  never  read.  It  was  postage 
wasted.  One  week  the  sales  manager  was 
sick  and  sent  word  to  one  of  the  clerks  to 
get  out  something  and  send  to  the  boys  on 
the  road.  The  clerk  went  through  the  “can¬ 
nery”  where  clippings  were  filed  but  he  did 
not  find  anything  that  appealed  to  him. 

Finally  in  desperation  he  sat  down  and 
drew  a  cartoon,  representing  a  race  track. 
Each  salesman  was  driving  a  horse  bearing 
the  amount  of  sales  so  far  made  that  month. 
This  was  sent  out  on  the  twentieth  and 
the  caption  under  the  cartoon  read 

“Who  Will  Come  Under  the  Wire  First?” 

JT  so  happened  that  the  sales  of  seven  or 
eight  of  the  men  were  about  the  same, 
so  their  horses  were  “bunched  at  the  turn,” 
and  the  others  straggling  all  along  the  track.  | 


Get  This  Book  Free 


"I  ETTERS  That  Land  Orders  is  a  new  book  upon  correspondence.  It  covers 
every  detail  in  letter  writing  and  will  give  you  hundreds  of  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions,  helps  and  hints  on  how  to  conduct  your  correspondence  department, 


Here  is  a  book  brim  full  of  money-making 
suggestions.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
lifetime  has  been  devoted  to  the  writing  of 
successful  business  letters. 

He  shows  you  in  this  work  what  to  write; 
how  to  write  and  when  to  write. 


It  is  not  builded  upon  theory  but  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  years  condensed  and 
brought  down  to  tangible  form  for  your  profit. 
It  shows  you  .where  the  great  fault  lies  in  the 
ordinary  letter  and  tells  you  how  to  guard 
against  it  in  the  future. 


It  will  teach  you  how  to  influence  the  buyer;  make  him  see  your  proposition  in  the  best  possible 
light.  It  makes  yout  letters  “waste-paper-basket  proof.” 

It  will  tell  you  of  the  successful  means  of  clinching  your  argument  and  will  cement  a  permanent 
relation  between  you  and  your  customer.  It  will  lay  bare  for  your  use  the  secrets  of  the  most 
successful  mail  order  campaigns  ever  conducted. 

You  get  more  real,  live,  practical  and  profitable  correspondence  instruction  in  the  170  pages  of  this  book  than  you 
could  secure  through  any  other  channel. 

Letters  That  Land  Orders  takes  the  every  day  letters  you  receive  and  shows  you  how  to  handle  them  to  the  best 
advantage,  shows  you  how  to  collect  accounts,  get  business,  answer  complaints,  increase  your  orders,  turn  doubtful 
accounts  into  dependable  customers  and  a  thousand  other  money-making  plans. 

Think  of  it,  could  you  secure  a  more  valuable  and  vital  book  than  this.  It  will  prove  the  backbone  of  your  business. 
And  above  all,  the  book  is  thoroughly  practical,  written  by  a  practical  man. 

There  is  Only  One  Way  to  Get  this  Book 


As  a  special  introductory  offer  we  will  give  every  sub¬ 
scriber  to  BUSINESS  a  copy  of  “  Letters  That  Land 
Orders,”  Free.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  you 
can  secure  a  copy  of  this  book..  It  is  not  for  sale. 

This  is  a  special  and  first  edition  for  our  distribution 
only.  The  first  edition  is  limited  to  only  5,000  and 
orders  will  be  filled  as  received.  Think  of  securing  the  best 
possible  magazine  upon  business  and  a  copy  of  this  won¬ 
derful  book  for  only  $1.00.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
and  is  only  through  our  efforts  to  persuade  the 
author  to  give  our  future  subscribers  the  ad' 
vantage  offered  through  the  pages  of  this 
book,  that  we  are  able  to  give  it  to  you. 

Remember  BUSINESS,  a  maga¬ 
zine  for  Office,  Store  and  Fac¬ 
tory,  first  of  all  stands  for 
everything  that  is  good  and  great 
in  business. 


USE  THE  COUPON 
IN  CORNER 


It  is  a  business  inspiration.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  pages  each  month 
and  every  page  a  live  wire.  The  best 
contributors,  illustrators  and  auth¬ 
ors  obtainable  make  up  its  editorial 
department.  Send  for  your  copy  of 

“Letters  That  Land  Orders” 


Today 
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BUSINESS 


MAKE 

MORE 

MONEY 

That’s  it — increase  your  earning  ca¬ 
pacity.  Be  in  a  position  to  demand  one 
of  the  big  salaries  of  today.  Make 
your  future  a  safe  and  profitable  one. 
Be  independent. 

You  can  accomplish  this  as  several 
other  ambitious  men  and  women  have. 

The  great  demand  today  is  for  the 
trained  man ;  for  the  man  who  knows 
everything  in  accounting. 

The  International  Accountants’  So¬ 
ciety,  Inc.,  offer  for  your  benefit  their 
correspondence  courses  of  instruction 
in  Higher  Accounting  and  Business 
Law.  These  courses  bring  a  univer¬ 
sity  to  your  home.  They  are  thorough¬ 
ly  practical,  efficient  and  up-to-date. 

They  have  been  the  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  earning  power  of  hundreds 
of  men  and  women. 

Read  This: 

International  Accountants’  Society 

Detroit,  Mich.  _  June  16,  1911 

Gentlemen: — I  must  apologize  for  delay  in 
answering  your  recent  letter,  but  Have  been  too 
much  pressed  for  time.  # 

All  three  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the  re¬ 
cent  C.  P.  A.  examination  were  graduates  of  your 
course  and  all  feel  that  they  were  aided  material¬ 
ly  by  the  mind  training  it  gave  them. 

There  were  no  questions  on  cost  accounting  at 
this  examination,  but  the  papers  covered  a  very 
broad  field.  The  time  was  ample  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  last  paper  on  practical  account¬ 
ing  in  which  there  was  a  question  on  the  merger 
of  three  corporations  which  involved  a  large 
amount  of  detail. 

With  best  wishes,  1  am 

Yours  verv  truly, 

EDGAR  T.  WAGNER 

These  courses  will  do  the  same  for 
you. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  making 
more  money;  if  you  want  to  keep  up 
with  the  business  pro¬ 
cession  ;  if  you  want  to 
be  a  factor  in  business; 
if  you  have  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  secure 
future;  if  you  want  to 
realize  on  your  ability- 
write  us  today  for  a  copy  of 
our  handsome  56  page 
booklet  entitled  Inspiration- 
Ambition-Success.  This 
will  be  sent  to  YOU 
FREE  placing  you 
under  no  obligation 
whatever. 

Send  for  Your  Copy— Now 


The  International  Accountants’  Society,  Inc. 

Ill  West  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen:-  _  . 

You  may  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  handsome 
56  page  booklet  entitled  Inspiration-Ambition-Success.  This 
does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way . 

Name . 

Address . 

City  and  State . 


The  clerk  wasn't  much  of  an  artist;  in  fact 
the  drawing  was  about  as  crude  as  it  could 
be,  but  it  expressed  an  idea  that  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  men  on  the  road,  and  so  many 
mentioned  it  during  the  following  week 
that  the  sales  manager  told  the  clerk  to 
“think  up  another.”  , 

That  was  several  years  ago.  Every  week 
since  the  men  on  the  road  have  received  a 
cartoon — the  drawing  is  reproduced  on  a 
duplicating  machine — and  they  look  for¬ 
ward  to  it  with  keenest  interest.  The  sub¬ 
jects  are  timely  and  nearly  always  bring  out 
the  idea  of  a  race  or  a  contest  which  shows 
the  relative  standing  that  week  of  the  sales 
men.  One  week  they  were  all  in  airships, 
the  man  with  the  largest  sales  being  highest 
in  the  air;  the  week  before  the  Fourth  the 
men  were  parading,  the  man  with  the 
largest  sales  leading  the  procession ;  again 
they  were  represented  as  returning  home 
with  fish  poles,  the  leading  man  having  the 
biggest  string  of  fish. 

Frequently  the  wording  is  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  tailenders.  “Look  out  for  Bald¬ 
win,  he’s  coming  up  fast,”  “Smith  is  headed 
for  the  first  division.  Watch  his  smoke 
next  week,”  “Moore  struck  some  bad  roads 
last  week  but  he’s  taking  the  hills  on  the 
high  speed  now,”  and  so  on.  There  is  more 
of  a  bracer  to  a  discouraged  salesman  in  one 
of  these  cartoons  than  in  whole  pages  of 
correspondence  from  the  manager — at  least 
so  the  manager  himself  admits,  and  the 
steady  increase  of  sales  shows  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  cartoons. 

PLAN  FOUR — Getting  the  Men  to 
Answer  Objections 

T  HAS  been  my  experience,”  said  the  head 
of  a  large  advertising  specialty  house, 
“that  the  best  salesmen  are  the  men  who 
can  answer  objections  most  effectually  and 
to  increase  our  business  I  train  my  solici¬ 
tors  to  overcome  objections.  They  can 
think  up  constructive  arguments;  the  talk¬ 
ing  points  in  favor  of  our  goods  lie  on  the 
surface  and  it  does  not  take  any  great  abil¬ 
ity  to  present  them ;  but  in  nailing  a  man’s 
objections,  one  after  another — that’s  what 
gets  the  orders. 

“Every  Saturday  morning  all  the  sales¬ 
men  come  into  my  office  and  we  spend  an 
hour  or  two  talking  over  experiences  of  the 
week.  One  man  tells  about  a  sale  he  lost 
and  the  reason  for  being  turned  down. 
Doubtless  some  of  the  other  salesmen  have 
bumped  up  against  that  same  objection  and 
they  tell  what  arguments  they  used.  If  it 
is  a  new  objection  (usually  it  is  one  that  we 
meet  every  day)  suggestions  are  made  as  to 
the  best  way  of  evercoming  it.  In  this  way 
every  man  has  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
and  the  brains  of  all  the  other  men. 


“The  idea  of  conferences  like  this  is  an 
old  one.  But  with  other  concerns,  I  think, 
the  time  is  spent  in  selecting  talking  points 
and  finding  effective  ways  of  presenting  a 
proposition,  whereas  our  conferences  take 
the  problem  from  the  other  angle — how  to 
answer  objections.  If  more  salesmen  con¬ 
sidered  this  negative  side  of  their  work, 
they  would  surprise  themselves.  As  soon 
as  a  man  begins  making  excuses  for  not 
buying  you  have  got  him  going ;  if  you  have 
a  knock-out  answer  ready  for  every  objec¬ 
tion  he  brings  up  he’ll  soon  run  out  of  ex¬ 
cuses  and  give  you  an  order  just  because 
he  can’t  think  of  any  good  reason  for  not 
buying.  Then  if  your  goods  are  all  right, 
he’ll  be  easier  to  sell  the  next  time.” 

PLAN  FIVE — A  Store  Training 
School  That  Made  Salesmen  of  Clerks 

A  RETAIL  hardware  dealer  in  Central 
Indiana  heard  about  the  “schools  for 
salesmen”  maintained  by  some  of  the  large 
manufacturing  establishments  and  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  applying  the  same  idea 
to  his  own  business.  The  clerks  were  re¬ 
quested  to  come  back  to  the  store  one  even¬ 
ing  a  week  (they  were  paid  the  same  rate 
as  when  working),  while  the  merchant  gave 
them  a  talk.  At  the  first  meeting  he  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  all  he  knew  about  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  a  certain  line  of  goods,  such  as 
knives  and  razors.  Different  makes  were 
examined,  the  advantages  and  features  of 
different  kinds  were  discussed,  and  the 
clerks  were  encouraged  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  the  best  way  of  talking  to  a  prospec¬ 
tive  customer.  Another  evening  was  de¬ 
voted  to  garden  tools ;  another  to  gas  stoves, 
and  so  on  through  the  store.  The  result 
was  that  the  men  became  something  more 
than  mere  order-takers ;  they  gradually  be¬ 
came  salesmen  and  took  pride  in  telling  how 
they  handled  a  particularly  difficult  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  extra  work  the  merchant  had 
to  do  to  prepare  for  these  sessions  was 
more  than  justified  and  the  money  added 
to  the  payroll  came  back  many  times  over. 
The  sales  of  the  store  were  increased  the 
first  year  by  nearly  seventy-five  per  cent. 

The  secret  of  increasing  the  activity  of 
salesmen  is  to  increase  their  interest  in  the 
work.  Sometimes  a  bonus  will  accomplish 
this ;  sometimes  the  promise  of  advance¬ 
ment  suffices,  but  usually  it  is  in  catching  a 
man’s  interest  from  a  different  angle,  lift¬ 
ing  his  work  out  of  the  routine,  backing 
him  up,  coaching  him,  instilling  in  him  the 
love  of  the  game.  What  may  be  effective 
with  one  man  fails  with  another,  but  there 
is  some  stimulant  to  which  everyone  will 
respond,  and  it  is  simply  a  study  of  human 
nature — customers  and  salesmen — to  find 
stimulant  that  will  result  in  larger  sales. 
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How  to  Handle  Your  Paper 

(Continued  from  Page  33.) 

Dating  a  Check  Ahead. 

A  RETAILER  in  a  small  town  suddenly 
discovered  that  one  of  his  heaviest 
customers  was  in  hard  circumstances.  He 
pressed  for  the  account.  Several  other 
merchants  knew  it  about  the  same  time. 

There  was  a  general  break  to  cover! 
When  the  first  merchant  called,  the  patron 
admitted  that  he  was  very  short  of  cash, 
but  offered  to  give  his  note.  The  dealer 
did  not  care  to  accept. 

“I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,”  the  man 
said.  “I  will  give  you  my  check,  dated 
ahead,  say,  thirty  days.  By  that  time  I 
will  have  the  money  in  the  bank.” 

“Suppose,”  suggested  the  merchant,  “you 
give  me  your  check  dated  today.  I  will 
give  you  my  word  not  to  present  it  for  ten 
days.  I  have  trusted  you  this  far.  You 
have  always  found  me  to  be  a  man  of  my 
word.  You  can  trust  me  now,  can  you 
not?” 

The  customer  did  as  requested  after  a 
little  more  resistance. 

When  he  failed,  the  first  merchant  was 
clear.  The  others,  who  accepted  checks 
dated  thirty  days  in  acfvance,  lost  their 
money,  for  the  customer,  who  was  appar¬ 
ently  most  healthy,  suddenly  died.  The 
check  dated  back  was  good.  Those  dated 
ahead  were  worthless — because/ dated  after 
the  death  of  the  man  who  signed  them. 
Dating  a  check  ahead  is  simply  a  promise 
on  the  part  of  the  maker  to  have  the  money 
in  the  bank  at  a  certain  time.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  is  simply  giving  a  promissory 
note  for  the  amount. 

One  Way  to  Use  Your  Bank 

A  WHOLESALE  house  had  accepted  an 
unusually  large  number  of  notes,  to 
tide  retailers  over  a  very  dull  period.  The 
wholesaler  operated  in  a  section  of  the 
country  where  he  was  isolated  from  other 
ports  of  supply.  He  suddenly  found  him¬ 
self  confronted  with  a  request  upon  the 
part  of  a  large  manufacturer  for  cash. 
Previously  he  had  been  carried  by  the 
manufacturer  at  his  convenience.  His 
business  was  of  a  character  and  his  patrons 
of  a  class  that  made  his  accounts  unusually 
good.  He  sold  mostly  to  houses  that  in 
turn  disposed  of  their  wares  to  farmers. 
In  many  cases  the  paper  he  had  accepted 
bore  the  endorsement  of  well-to-do  farmers. 
While  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  manufacturer,  he  had 
been  treated  liberally  by  him  in  the  past, 
and  it  was  the  first  favor  that  concern  had 
asked  of  him.  He  was  anxious  to  comply 


You  Can  Write  on  the  Hinge 


m 


In  Byron  Weston  Patented 
Hinged  Ledger  Paper  for  Loose  Leaf 
Work,  the  hinge  is  sized  and  cal¬ 
endered  on  both  sides.  It  can  be 
ruled,  written  on  and  erased  as  read¬ 
ily  as  the  rest  of  the  sheet 

By  an  exclusive  method,  the  hinge 
is  processed  into  the  paper  during 
the  course  of  manufacture.  The 
treated  section  has  greater  strength 
than  most  loose  leaf  papers  have  in 
their  strongest  parts. 

In  ledger  paper  that  is  crimped  or 
corrugated  to  secure  a  flexible  mar¬ 


gin,  the  surface  is  roughened, 
thickened  or  destroyed,  or  the 
fibres  loosened — after  the  paper  has 
been  manufactured — 

Making  it  impossible  to  write  on 
the  margin,  weakening  paper  at  a 
vital  part  and  entailing  delay  and 
extra  expense  to  the  purchaser. 

Byron  Weston  Hinged  Ledger 
Paper  comes  all  ready  to  be  ruled 
for  your  Loose  Leaf  Ledger.  There 
is  no  additional  cost  or  time  lost 
waiting  delivery  as  with  mechani¬ 
cally  treated  papers. 


Send  for  Free  Sample  Book 

Office  Men,  Purchasing  Agents  and  Stationers  should  send  for  our 
complete  Sample  Book  K  and  sheet  of  our  Patented  Hinged  Led¬ 
ger  Paper  with  directions  for  ordering. 

Byron  Weston  Company 
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A  Card  in  Evidence 


When  the  time  comes  for  the  use  of  a  card,  it 
is  very  essential  that  the  card  should  be  right. 

A  PEERLESS  PATENT  BOOK  FORM  CARD 

is  right,  when  the  time  comesfor  the  use  of  a  card,  no  matter  what  the  circumstance.  Itis  always 
clean,  always  smooth,  always  there  in  the  case,  and  always  a  source  of  pride  that  it  is  always 
just  the  best  card  that  money  can  buy  or  effort  can  produce.  No  feature  could  be  added  to  make  it 
any  better,  else  we  would  have  done  so  long  ago,  when  we  made  the  first  and  original  improvement 
in  cards.  Asample  tab  of  the  cards  will  give  you  the  evidence  when  you  detach  the  cards  one  by 
one,  and  note  the  smooth  edges  and  the  cleanliness  that  must  be  the  result  of  the  book  in  the  case, 
Send  for  the  tab  and  see  for  yourself. 

The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO.,  Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 

 60-62  EAST  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Built  any 


Size 


Cornell  Sectional  Cottages 

^  Complete  Painted  Ready  to  Set  Up  ” 


Garages,  Stores,  Churches,  School-Houses,  Playhouses,  Studios,  Etc. 

Builtin  sections, convenientfor  handling  and  are  quickly  and  easily  erected  simply  by  bolting  sections 
together.  Skilled  labor  is  not  necessary  to  set  them  up,  as  all  sections  are  numbered  and  everything  fits. 
Built  of  first  class  material  in  the  largest  and  best  portable  house  factory  in  America  Buildings  are  sub¬ 
stantial  and  as  durable  asif  builton  the  ground  by  local  contractors.  Are  handsomer  and  COST  MUCH 
LESS.  We  bu?1d  houses  to  meet  every  requirement.  We  pav  freight.  Art  catalog  hv  mail  on  receipt  of  4c 
stamps.  WYCKOFF  LUMBER  &  MFG.  CO.,  444  Lehigh  Street,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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TEMPERANCE  SELF -RELIANCE  H  COMPENSATION 


Generally  books  that 
are  valuable  and  really 
tell  you  something  are  ex 
pensive,  but  this  (Ten  Laws  of 
Success)  which  is  one  of  the  big 
books  of  the  year  you  can  get  FREE 

Yes,  absolutely  FREE.  You  don’t 
even  have  to  pay  the  postage  charges. 

Ten  Laws  of  Success  was  written  by 
a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
diligent  study  into  the  principal 
factors  that  constitute  the  success 
of  every  big  man. 

There  are  ten  exclusive  chapters  in 
this  book,  one  each  on  Integrity, 
Initiative,  Attention,  Faith,  Cour¬ 
age,  Concentration,  Economy, 
Temperance,  Self-Reliance  and 
Compensation. 


Have  ’you  ever  known 
the  true  meaning  behind 
these  great  ten  qualifications? 
Would  it  be  interesting  to  read 
what  they  really  are  ? 

Ten  Laws  of  Success  is  handsomely  bound  and 
you  can  get  a  copy  without  cost  to  you. 

Here’s  the  Way — 

We  want  your  subscription  or  re¬ 
newal  to  BUSINESS,  The  Maga¬ 
zine  for  Office,  Store  and  Factory, 
and  with  it  we  will  include  FREE 
a  copy  of  this  big  book.  The  sub¬ 
scription  price  to  BUSINESS  is 
but  $2.00  per  year  (12  numbers) 
and  this  issue  speaks  for  itself  as 
a  magazine  of  business. 

If  you  want  a  copy  of  this  book, 
send  for  it  now.  The  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  will  bring  it. 

Send  for  YOURS  today 


The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 

Ill  West  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen: — 

I  hand  you  herewith  $2.00  for  which  you  may  enter  my  subscription  to  BUSINESS  for  one 
year  (12  issues)  and  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  John  R.  Meader’s  “Ten  Laws  of  Success.” 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ ! _ 

City  and  State _ 


with  the  request.  But  he  was  close  run 
for  money  himself.  So,  calling  on  his 
banker,  he  negotiated  a  loan  of  sufficient 
amount  to  meet  the  reasonable  request  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  secured  it  with  notes 
from  retailers,  which  he  turned  over  to  the 
bank  for  collection,  just  as  he  would  have 
done  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

This  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  banker, 
who  was  given  the  best  kind  of  security. 
The  notes  were  variously  dated,  so  that 
before  the  loan  was  due  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  repay  it  had  all  been  collected  in 
the  course  of  business.  In  this  way  the 
wholesaler  had  accommodated  a  manufac¬ 
turer  with  whom  he  had  always  been  on 
the  best  of  business  terms,  and  made  a 
commercial  friend  that  became  a  valuable 
ally  in  his  subsequent  extension  of  business. 

This  man  knew  that  the  best  way  to  bor¬ 
row  money  is  to  offer  the  best  kind  of 
security.  And  in  making  the  request  to 
the  bank  he  presented  the  best  paper  in 
his  possession,  made  by  business  men  well 
known  to  the  banker,  as  Security. 

Securing  a  Loan  With  Cash 

NE  merchant  who  had  pressed  another 
for  funds  was  suddenly  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  his  debtor  owned  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  deposit  in  a  bank,  but  one  which 
the  banker  declined  to  cash  until  maturity. 
Banks  generally  adopt  this  course,  for  the 
reason  that  they  agree  to  pay  interest  for 
a  stipulated  length  of  time.  If  they  cashed 
the  certificate  of  one,  they  would  have  to 
treat  all  others  alike.  The  merchant  told 
this  with  a  long  face,  and  asked  his  credi¬ 
tor  to  accept  his  note  to  run  until  the  cer¬ 
tificate  expired. 

“How  much  is  the  certificate  for?’’  asked 
the  merchant. 

“Four  thousand  dollars.” 

The  merchant’s  account  amounted  to 
$2,500.  He  agreed  to  accept  the  certificate, 
and  give  the  debtor  $1,500  in  cash.  As 
there  was  no  way  out  of  it,  the  debtor 
agreed,  and  together  they  walked  down  to 
the  merchant’s  bank.  The  certificate  was 
endorsed,  the  merchant  signed  it,  and  then 
offered  it  as  security  for  a  loan  of  $4,000, 
out  of  which  he  drew  $1,500  and  returned 
it  to  the  man  he  had  carried.  He  had 
borrowed  money  on  the  evidence  of  cash 
held  by  another  bank.  In  other  words,  he 
had  secured  a  loan  with  cash. 

Here  was  a  case  where  a  knowledge  of 
banking  methods  not  only  served  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  a  big  account  during  very  dull 
times,  but  gave  the  debtor  relief  as  well. 
Had  he  used  the  same  foresight  as  his 
creditor  he  might  have  been  saved  the 
necessity  of  explaining  his  affairs  to  him. 
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JFhat  I  Learned  IF  hen  I  Started  in  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  17.) 


needs.  The  Indian  gorges  today  and  starves 
tomorrow,  not  having  learned  to  store.” 
Coming  from  a  long  line  of  improvidents, 
I  early  made  up  my  mind  to  get  a  surplus 
on  which  to  build  a  business.  Having  mas¬ 
tered  some  stenography,  and  being  able  to 
get  out  an  alleged  letter  on  the  typewriter, 
I  got  a  job  with  a  publishing  house.  Next 
to  me  was  the  “tabulation  man” — the  oper¬ 
ator  who  tabulated  various  returns  and 
try-outs.  His  reports  he  got  out  in  two 
colors — a  new  thing  in  those  times,  and  con¬ 
sidered  difficult.  Actuated  by  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  a  desire  to  get  a  fulcrum  on  which 
to  swing  a  “raise,”  I  stayed  down  every 
work  night  until  I  had  mastered  the  then 
mysterious  intricacies  of  a  two-color  re¬ 
port,  compiled,  in  many  cases,  from  the 
hastily  pencilled  scrawls  of  some  road  man 
who  regarded  the  figures,  in  all  probability, 
as  a  “piece  of  nonsense.”  Similarly,  every 
hard  job  I  saw,  I  laid  for;  for  I  needed  the 
training,  and  though  my  “raises”  were  mi¬ 
croscopic,  as  I  thought,  I  kept  on  omitting 
the  boat  rides  and  theaters  the  other  fel¬ 
lows  were  enjoying. 

In  two  years  I  bought  a  countiy  paper 
with  a  fine  job  outfit.  A  short  time  later, 
when  I  landed  a  catalogue  job  that  called 
for  nearly  eight  hundred  dollars’  worth  of 
paper  and  binding,  I  knew  I  was  lost  unless 
I  could  get  credit.  But  on  calling  on  my 
paper  man  and  telling  my  story,  he  ventured, 
“Well,  seeing  as  I  know  you  as  the  human 
wonder  who  used  to  eat  up  work  over  at 
Blank’s,  I’ll  pass  any  order  you  put  through 
for  paper,  and  place  your  binding  for  you.” 

That  catalogue  job,  with  the  credit  I  was 
able  to  secure  on  the  strength  of  it,  made 
my  business — and  me  a  business  man.  And 
from  that  one  experience  I  learned  that  the 
man  who  has  the  nerve  to  deny  himself  a 
present  want  can  draw  with  surety  against 
it  to  satisfy  some  future  need. 

PRINCIPLE  SIX — That  You've  Got  to  Have 
Someone  Who  Can  Sell 

BY  A  JOBBER 


COUNTRY  town  of  five  thousand, 
which  started  to  develop  as  a  railway 
center,  “made”  the  local  grocery  in  which  I 
owned  a  small  interest.  I  had  held  a  lucra¬ 
tive  county  office  and  when  the  voters 
wanted  a  change  the  owner  suggested  that 
I  buy  a  stock  and  go  to  jobbing  groceries, 
building  around  the  local  store  as  a  basis. 

Thirty  days  after  the  suggestion  was 
made  saw  me  in  possession  of  a  jobbing 
stock  and  ready  for  business.  The  first  trip 


over  the  territory,  I  made — and  now  I  am 
convinced  that  nine-tenths  of  the  orders  I 
received  were  from  curiosity — to  see  what 
the  new  firm  would  do.  Elated  at  the  show¬ 
ing,  I  put  out  two  men  on  the  road.  The 
first  sent  in  the  first  week,  orders  to  the 
amount  of  seventy  odd  dollars;  the  second 
did  not  make  a  single  sale. 

Then  I  began  trying  to  occupy  two  places 
at  once.  I  would  jump  out  and  sell;  mean¬ 
while  details  would  pile  up  in  the  house — 
then  go  out  on  the  road  again.  I  found  out, 
with  a  vengence,  that  a  business  has  to  have 
men  who  can  sell.  For  out  of  every  ten 
men  tried  out,  nine  were  absolute  failures — 
except  in  the  regularity  with  which  they 
turned  in  ample  expense  accounts. 

Finally  one  of  our  suppliers  “lent”  me 
two  salesmen — and  I  got  my  jobbing  house 
started — after  I  had  spent  several  years’ 
savings  learning  that  a  business  has  to  have 
men  who  can  sell. 

PRINCIPLE  SEVEN — That  the  Man  Who 

Buys  Good  W ill  May  Get  Something  Else 

BY  A  LAUNDERER 

J  ^AUNDERING,  where  there  is  a  good 
plant  and  a  fair  field,  is  one  of  the  sure 
payers  in  business.  As  such,  it  appealed 
to  me  and,  after  years  of  working  for  other 
men,  I  bought  control  of  a  plant  doing 
an  increasing  business.  For  good  will  alone 
I  paid  about  eight  hundred  dollars. 

The  owner  had,  so  he  declared,  never 
kept  books,  except  those  that  were  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  So  I  went  over  what 
records  there  were,  and  after  getting  the 
processing  end  to  running  to  suit  me,  in¬ 
stalled  a  set  of  books  to  serve  as  a  basis  for 
a  cost  system.  As  I  began  to  work  into  cost 
figures,  I  found  that  not  only  was  some  of 
the  small  business  being  carried  at  a  loss, 
but  that  it  had  been  customary  to  allow 
discounts  every  six  months  to  several  large 
patrons.  For  instance,  local  hotels  were 
allowed  twenty  per  cent  discount  on  all 
gross,  this  discount  being  calculated  every 
six  months,  so  that  a  number  of  hotel  men 
got  a  month’s  laundering  free. 

As  soon  as  I  tried  to  remedy  conditions, 
I  secured  the  enmity  of  the  former  “dis¬ 
count”  patrons,  who  promptly  made  up  an 
out-of-town  basket.  Nor  did  they  rest  un¬ 
til  they  interested  a  near-by  launderer,  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  considerable  inducement  to  locate 
in  our  town. 

So,  with  a  smoothly  running  business  oth¬ 
erwise,  I  found  that  money  paid  for  good 
will  might  purchase  ill  will,  for  local  cus¬ 
tom  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  change. 


“What  y’  Doin’ 
Now,  Bill?” 

You  don’t  have  to  ask  that  question 
of  a  trained  man,  because  you  know 
his  position  is  a  permanent  one — that 
he  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  conditions 
that  affect  the  untrained  man. 

You  can  always  be  sure  of  a  good  position 
and  a  good  salary  if  you  have  the  special 
training  that  puts  and  keeps  you  in  demand. 
The  International  Correspondence  Schools  will 
bring  special  training  to  you,  no  matter 
where  you  live,  or  how  little  spare  time  or 
spare  cash  you  have. 

To  learn  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you, 
and  how  you  can  easily  qualify  for  success  in 
your  chosen  occupation,  mark  and  mail  the 
attached  coupon  today.  Doing  so  costs  you 
only  the  postage.  You  assume  no  obligation. 
Do  it  NOW. 


!  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  "! 

Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 
*1  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 
Concrete  Construction 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Civil  Engineer 

Mine  Superintendent 

Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing;  &  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 
Antomobile  Running 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography  &  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Agriculture  Spanish 

Chemist  French 

Salesman  German 
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auditor’s  OFFICE,  SANTE  FE  RAILROAD,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Boosting  efficiency  in  the  auditor’s 
office  of  a  great  railway  system  with 

The  Edison 
Dictating  Machine 

Read  these  extracts  from  the  letters  sent  us  by 
the  auditor  of  the  Sante  Fe: 

“The  greater  feature  is  undoubtedly  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  departments  by  economizing  the  dictator’s  time  and  enabling 
us  to  move  correspondence  in  the  current  day.” 

“Our  letters  are  not  only  more  brief,  but  more  to  the  point,  indi- 


Send  for  our  book 

“Splitting  the  other  Four- 
Fifths.”  It  tells  what  the 
Edison  Dictating  Ma¬ 
chine  is,  what  it  is  doing  in 
other  offices  of  every  size 
and  kind,  and  what  it  will 
do  in  yours.  In  writing, 
please  use  your  business 
stationery,  and  state  your 
position  with  the  firm. 


eating  greater  concentration. 

“All  dictators,  including  heads  of  departments,  are  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  the  machine  method.  The  introduction  of  the 
Edison  Dictating  Machine,  in  addition  to  substantial  returns  on  the 
actual  investment ,  has  increased  our  efficiency .” 

And  the  nine  operators  employed  in  this  office  are 
transcribing  800  letters  per  day  with  the  Edison  Dic¬ 
tating  Machine  beside  handling  300  statements  per 
month — doing  it  easily  because  all  unproductive  oper¬ 
ations  have  been  eliminated. 


a£di 


won** 


202  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
25  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 


August,  1912 
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The  Hinged  Section  of  this  Loose  Leaf 
Paper  Can  be  Freely  Erased 


The  patented  hinge  in  Byron  Wes¬ 
ton  Linen  Record  Paper  (for  Loose 
Leaf  Books)  is  sized  and  calendered 
like  the  body  of  the  sheet.  The 
erasing  knife  can  be  used  freely  on 
hinged  section  and  erasures  written 
over  without  streaking  or  blurring. 

The  perfect  writing  surface  over 
hinged  section  allows  of  ruling  as 
well  as  writing.  Thus  every  portion 
of  the  sheet  from  binder  to  outer 
edge  can  be  utilized.  Loose  Leaf 
Binders  equipped  with  Byron  Wes¬ 
ton  Hinged  Paper  are  more  practical 
to  work  with  and  take  up  less  space 
than  any  others. 

Ledger  Paper  that  is  crimped,  cor¬ 
rugated  or  after  treated  to  obtain  a 
flexible  hinge  is  necessarily  weak¬ 


ened  where  strength  is  needed  most 
— at  the  binder.  Nor  can  the  hinged 
section  of  such  papers  be  written 
over  or  ruled.  This  means  a  waste 
in  paper  with  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  size  of  books. 

The  hinge  in  Byron  Weston  leaf 
is  processed  into  the  paper  during 
the  course  of  manufacture.  Except 
for  ruling,  it  is  all  ready  for  your 
Loose  Leaf  Binder. 

Contrast  this  saving  in  time  and 
money  with  ledger  papers  that  must 
be  mechanically  after  treated  before 
being  available  for  Loose  Leaf  Bind¬ 
ers.  Byron  Weston  Hinged  Leaf  lies 
perfectly  flat  and  does  not  thicken 
book  at  binding  edge.  Strength  of 
sheet  is  unaffected  by  hinge. 


COMPLETE  SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 

Send  for  Sample  Book  K  and  a  sheet  of  our  Patented  Hinged 
Paper  with  -directions  for  ordering.  A  postal  brings  it. 

Byron  Weston  Company 


DALTON 


ESTABLISHED  1864 

HE  PAPER  HALLEY  OF  THE  RERKSH I  RES" 


MASS 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 
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DON’T  JUDGE  BY  THE  PRICE 


The  high  prices  charged  for  the  majority  of  office  appliances  may  lead  some 

devalue  of  the  Daus  Tip  Top  Improved  Duplicator  ^“rsf.oo) 

but  the  fact  that  it  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  N.  Y.  Central  Railroad,  U.  S.  Steel 
Corporation,  Westinghouse  Electric  Co.,  etc.,  proves  that  the  work  done  must 
be  first-class. 

High-class  endorsements  are  strong  arguments,  but  we  do  not  depend 
upon  them  to  sell  our  Daus  Tip  Top,  preferring  to  have  you  try  it  your¬ 
self,  before  buying,  by  taking  advantage  of  our  offer  of  Ten  Days’ 
Trial  Without  Deposit.  Each  machine  contains  a  continuous  roll  of 
our  new  “Dausco"  Oiled  Parchment  Back  duplicating  surface  which 
may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Five  different  colors  can  be  dupli¬ 
cated  at  the  same  time.  No  printer’s  ink  or  expensive  supplies  re¬ 
quired.  100  copies  from  Pen  Written  and  50  copies  from  Typewritten  Original. 
Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size,  (prints  8Kxl4  in.) 

Price  $7.50,  less  special  discount  of  33)4  Per  cent  net  **,*-*_* 


Circular  of  Larger  Sizes  on  Request 


FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Building,  111  John  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Sold  direct  to  you 
with  a  positive 
guarantee  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.  It  is 
very  simple  and 
unbreakable.  Y/ill 
last  a  life  time. 


POSTPAID 

IN  PLUSH  BOX  Made  of  best 

WITH  GBLADES  KSSk, 

Six  blades  of 
best  tempered 
steel  with  each  set.  Each  blade  has  two 
keen  edges  giving  at  least  six  shaves.  With 
the  “APOLLO”  you  cannot  cut  your¬ 
self.  It  is  impossible. 

SAVE  the  Middleman’s  PROFIT 


yourself  and  buy  direct  at  a  saving  of  at 
ist  150%.  Razor  and  blades  come  in  plush 
ed  box  and  with  a  guarantee  that  if  same  is 
t  as  represented  or  entirely  satisfactory, 
money  will  he  refunded. 

Send  $2  Today 

and  receive  The  “APOLLO”  and  be 
one  of  the  thousands  that  write  I 

NOW  SHAVE  WITH  COMFORT.” 


American  Sales  Co. 

San  Fernando  Bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


If  YOU  Would  Be 
Successful 


MEMORY 

.the  BASIS 

of  all 

KNOWLEDGE 

_  Send  today  for  my  FREE  book  HOW  TO 

KEMEMBER”  Faces,  Names.  Studies— Develops 
Will.  Concentration.  Conversation,  Public 
Speaking.  Increases  income.  Address 
DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.78Q  Auditorium  Bldg..  Chicago 


»  Stop  Forgetting 


BE  A  BANKER 

Learn  a  profession  in  a  few  months  that  will  give  you 
prestige  and  standing  the  rest  of  your  life.  No  matter 
where  you  live  or  what  your  occupation  we  will  teach 
you  by  mail.  No  business  or  profession  offers  better 
opportunities.  The  work  Is  pleasant,  hours  short,  sal¬ 
ary  good.  Endorsed  by  leading  bankers.  Very  low 
cost,  easy  payments.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

American  School  of  Banking 

108  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


STUDY  ■  Jllil  at  Home 

Become  I  |1||h  Legal 

a  Lawyer  hn  V  W  Diploma 

We  make  your  home  a  university.  Leading  Correspondence  Law  Course 
in  America— recognized  by  resident  colleges.  New  text,  specially  prepared  by 
20  Deans  and  Univ.  law  school  teachers.  We  guarantee  to  coach  tree  any 
graduate  failing  to  pass  bar  examination.  Special  Business  Law-Course. 
r'Legally  trained  men  always  succeed."  Over  10,000  students  enrolled. 
Begin  now.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  and  Particulars  Free. 

La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1368  Chicago,  III. 


ARE  YOU  A 
MEMBER 

of  our  great  big  Hunting,  Fishing, 
Camping,  Nature-Loving  National 
Sportsman  Brotherhood?  If  not, 
now’s  the  time  to  join.  You  don’t 
have  to  “ride  the  goat”  or  “go  to 
lodge.”  1  he  lodge  comes  to  you 
once  every  month  in  the  shape  of 
a  160-page  richly  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine, crammedfrom  cover  to  cover 
with  a  wealth  of  interesting  stories 
and  information  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  camp  outfits,  the  best 
places  to  go  for  fish  and  game  and 
a  thousand  and  one  valuable  “How 
to”  hints  for  sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  Maga¬ 
zine  is  a  lodge  where  thousands 
from  all  over  the  country,  gather 
together  once  a  month  and  tell  of 
their  experiences  with  rod.  dog, 
rifle  and  gun. 

The  annual  dues  to  the 
National  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  are  $1.00 
(no  initiation  fee  charg¬ 
ed)  and  on  receipt  of  this 
amount,  we  will  enter 
your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  so  that  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  magazine  regu¬ 
larly  every  month.  We 
will  also  send  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  a  National 
Sportsman  Brotherhood 
emblem  in  the  form  of  a 
Watch  Fob  as  shown 
herewith. 

DON’T  DELAY.  JOIN  OUR  BROTHERHOOD  TO-DAY. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD, 

42  Federal  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
in  the  world,  teaching  law  by  the  corre¬ 
spondence  plan,  will  send  Free  its  beauti¬ 
ful  catalog  and  testimonials  showing  how 
thousands  of  ambitious  men,  through  its 
Regular  College  Course,  became  success¬ 
ful  practitioners,  and  how  other  thousands 
climbed  to  commanding  business  posi¬ 
tions  by  taking  The  Business  Law 
Course.  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

THE  SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 
246  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
ACCOVNTANT 


Become  a  Certified  Public  Accountant*  Corporate  Secre¬ 
tary;  Auditor;  Business  Organizer;  Real  Estate,  Sales,  or 
Advertising  Specialist ;  Banker.  Broker, Credit  Man,  Cost  or 
Factory  Accountant;  Merchant:  Business  Arithmetician 
Individual  mall  Instruction  that  will  put  you  In  tbewell- 

fiald  class.  Practical  Instruction,  taught  by  practical  men, 
n  a  practical  way.  Free  Consultation  Service.  Booklet  D, 
describing  subject  Interested  in,  sent  for  the  asking. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

Dept.  D  Fifth  Avenue  and  23rd  Street  New  York 


I  can  make  a  good  ptnman  of  you  at  home  during 
spare  time.  Write  for  my  free  book.  ‘"How  to  Become 
a  Good  Penman.”  It  contain®  specimens  and  tells  how 
others  mastered  penmanship  by  the  Tamblyn  Sys¬ 
tem.  Your  name  will  be  elegantly  written  on  a  card 
if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

F.  W.  Tamblyn,  400  Meyer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
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There’s  something  on 
every  page  of  this  great 
work  that  the  down-to- 
date  business  man 
should  know.  Sign  the 
coupon.  We’ll  send 
the  books  FREE  for 
examination. 


Ten  Big 
Volumes 


3,680  pages, 
1,987  page 
plates 


written  by  the  world’s  greatest  authorities 

This  is  a  great  business  reference  library  for  the  bus¬ 
iness  man  who  would  become  a  “captain  of  industry” 
for  the  superintendent  who  wants  to  know  how  every 
department  is  conducted — for  the  executive  who  wants 
to  be  able  to  guide  and  check  his  departments — 
for  the  ambitious  man  who  i  s  training  himself  for  ad¬ 
vancement — for  the  wideawake  man  who  is  likely  to  be 
called  upon  for  work  outside  his  regular  line,  and  who 
needs  at  his  elbow,  for  ready  reference,  an  accurate  up- 
to-date  work  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  business. 

These  books  will  inspire  you  to  add  to  your  knowledge  a 
full  understanding  of  many  departments  now  unfamiliar  to 
you.  Thin  is  your  chance  to  get  the  greatest  Business  Library  ever 
published  ut  half  price. 

_ READ  WHAT  THIS  GREAT  CYCLOPEDIA _ 

OF  COMMERCE  CONTAINS 

Office  Management;  Modern  Office  Methods;  Factory  Management; 
Factory  Methods;  Business  Organization ;  Cost  Keeping;  Time  Keep¬ 
ing;  Recording  and  Billing;  Systematizing;  Auditing;  Methods  of 
Bookkeeping;  Special  Accounting;  Credits  nnd  Collections;  Com¬ 
mercial  Law;  Contracts  and  Leases;  Partnership;  Corporation 
Methods;  Bankruptcy  Proceedings;  Bunking;  Advertising  and 
Sales;  Routing  Salesmen;  Checking  Salesmen;  Mall  Order  Business; 
Follow  Ups;  Buying  Supplies;  Shipping  Room  Methods;  Store 
Management;  Retail  Store  Accounting;  Dept.  Store  Accounting; 
Contractors  and  Insurance  Accounts;  Hotel  und  CInb  Accounts; 
Real  Estate  and  Loans;  Stock  Brokerage. 


Sent  FREE — Express  Prepaid 

We’ll  send  you  the  ten.  books,  express  prepaid,  for  seven 
days’  free  examination;  returnable  at  our  expense;  Just 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  If  you  keep  the  books,  pay  $2.00 
down  and  $2.00  per  month  until  the  introductory  price  of 
$24.80  is  paid.  The  fact  that  you  can  return  these  books  if 
not  satisfactory  is  our  absolute  guarantee  that  thev  are  all 
we  claim  them  to  be.  Use  the  coupon — It’s  worth  $25.20 — 
the  regular  price  of  these  great  books  is  $50.00. 

Another  great  offer  that  goes  with  every  Cyclopedia 


With  each  set  is  ncluded  a  year’s  Consulting  Membership  en¬ 
titling  you  to  the  advice  of  our  business,  engineering  and  law  ex¬ 
perts  free.  This  will  give  you  practical  help  in  handling  working 
problems  which  are  too  specific  to  be  taken  up  in  detail  In  the  cy¬ 
clopedia;  There  will  be  no  limit  to  this  service.  A  single  problem 
solved  for  vou  might  be  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  books. 
Order  the  books  now. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Special  HALF  PRICE  Coupon 

American  School  of  Oorrespondence,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Please  send  set  Cyclopedia  of  Commerce,  Accountancy  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  for  7  days  free  examination.  I  will  send  $2.00 
within  7  days  and  $2  a  month  until  I  have  paid  $24  80,  otherwise  I 
will  notify  you  and  hold  the  books  subject  to  your  order.  Title 
not  to  pass  until  fully  paid.  Business  5-12 
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Ten  big  complete  volumes  of 

Business  Knowledge 


Book-keepers  and  Stenographers  Wanted 

Our  Employment  Agency  is  flooded  with  applications  for  gradu¬ 
ates  from  our  Home  Study  Courses.  Over  4,000  Students  report 
vacancies.  So  many  calls  for  teathers,  bookkeepers  and  stenograph¬ 
ers  unexpected.  Expert  Typewriters,  Stenographers  and  Bookkeepers  In 
great  demand.  Write  for  our  “Special  Rates  of  Tuition"  for  our 
Home  Study  Course  in  Law,  Real  Estate,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Automobile  Running  and  other  courses. 

500  More  Teachers  Wanted  at  Once 
Salaries  from  S500  to  $2,500  per  year.  W  prepare  teachers, 
bookkeepers  and  stenographers  for  advanced  positions  and  secure 
the  positions  desired.  If  you  want  a  position  in  the  North,  East, 
South  or  W est,  write  to  us  at  once.  Can  use  a  large  number  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  for  High  Schools  and  Business  Colleges,  Stenog¬ 
raphers,  and  Bookkeepers.  Shall  we  also  send  to  you  our  “Spec¬ 
ial  Tuition  Scholarship"  for  your  consideration?  Advice  and  full 
particulars  free.  Write  to  us  forour  employment  agency  plan;  it 
produces  the  result  and  that  is  what  you  want.  Write  today — 
tomorrow  never  comes.”  “Do  it  now/’ 

Address  Employment  Agency  Carnegie  College  Rogers,  0. 
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From  ONE  STORE  to  SIX  HUNDRED 

The  Story  of  the  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Business — Its  Growth  and  Up-Building — The  Men 
and  the  Methods  That  Have  Made  Possible  a  $65 ,000 ,000  Enterprise 


T^HE  origin  of  the  five- 
and  -ten-  cent  idea 
runs  back  many 
years.  A  short  time  after 
the  war  was  over,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  was  agitated  even 
more  than  it  has  been  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years 
— and  there  was  good  rea¬ 
son  for  it.  A  gold  dollar 
was  worth  anywhere  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00  in  paper 
money ;  the  farmers  got  fifty  cents  a  pound 
for  butter  and  from  $20  to  $40  a  ton  for 
hay;  ordinary  print  calico  was  selling  from 
15c  to  25c  a  yard  and  unbleached  muslin 
from  15c  to  40c  per  yard.  Everything  else 
in  the  mercantile  line  was  moving  in  the 
same  proportion. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition,  soon  after 
the  year  1870,  somebody  in  or  near  Bos¬ 
ton  conceived  the  idea  of  opening  a  store 
containing  exclusively  goods  to  sell  at  99c. 
Who  this  pioneer  was  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
about  the  same  time  a  big  jobbing  house  in 
Boston  was  prepared  to  sell  to  99c  stores. 


By  F.  W .  Woolworth 

President  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Company 


This  house  was  Horace  Partridge  &  Co. 
At  once,  they  began  doing  a  tremendous 
business,  as  these  one-price  stores  proved 
to  be  a  great  success,  springing  up  all  over 
the  country.  The  news  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire  among  promoters  of  mercantile  con¬ 
cerns.  The  result  was  that  almost  every 
city  of  a  population  of  10,000  and  upward 
had  a  99c  store. 

I  left  the  farm  in  March,  1873,  and 
started  in  at  the  age  of  21  as  errand  boy 
in  Augsbury  &  Moore’s  dry  goods  store 
in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  and  the  next  year 
.there  was  a  99c  store  opened  in  Watertown. 
That  was  the  first  I  had  heard  of  a  one- 


price  store.  The  store 
caught  on  immediately.  It 
was  crowded  from  the  first 
day,  and  the  old  merchants 
stood  aghast  to  see  a  new¬ 
comer  enter  a  town  the 
size  of  Watertown  (10,000 
people)  and  create  such  a 
success. 

In  those  day;  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  buy 
any  kind  of  a  bound  book 
for  less  than  $1.50,  and  this 
99c  store  had  a  big  line  of  books  to  sell  for 
99c  which  sold  in  tremendous  quantities. 
They  also  sold  plenty  of  fancy  goods,  toys, 
drygoods,  etc.,  but  they  evidently  did  not 
seem  to  touch  the  tinware  or  hardware 
lines  to  any  great  extent. 

The  germ  of  the  five-and-ten-cent  busi¬ 
ness  undoubtedly  was  born  in  the  original 
idea  of  the  99c  stores,  which,  however, 
played  out  in  time.  There  were  no  ten 
cent  lines  at  that  period. 

I  have  tried  to  discover  the  actual  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  five-and-ten-cent  idea  and  the 
nearest  I  can  come  to  it  lies  in  a  story  told 
to  me  many  years  ago  about  a  man  named 


STARTING  with  a  capital  of  $50  invested  in  the  stock  of  his  first  five-and-ten  cent  store » 
F.  IF.  Woolworth  has  built  up  an  organization  that  includes  600  stores.  An  idea  of  the  scope 
of  this  enterprise  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  facts:  More  than  20,000  employes 
are  required  to  operate  and  manage  these  stores.  The  total  cost  of  their  maintenance  exceeds  $ 30,000 
a  day.  The  stores  are  patronized  by  3,000,000  customers  daily.  Through  them  more  than  5,000,- 
000  pounds  of  candy  are  sold  in  a  single  year,  and  the  entire  output  of  three  factories  is  required  to 
supply  the  hairpins  alone  that  are  sold  across  their  counters. 

The  five-and-ten  cent  idea  has  revolutionized  many  forms  of  trade  and  it  owes  its  development, 
in  large  part,  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Woolworth.  The  final  step  in  the  extension  of  this  great  organi¬ 
zation  was  taken  recently  in  the  formation  of  a  corporation  which  will  include  this  and  other  chains 
of  stores.  The  new  company,  which  is  to  hav  its  headquarters  in  the  Woolworth  building  in  New 
York — the  tallest  building  in  the  world — is  capitalized  for  $65,000,000.  Mr.  Woolworth  is  its 
president.  At  the  time  that  the  new  concern  took  over  its  various  properties,  Mr.  Woolworth  pre¬ 
pared  a  statement  for  the  information  of  the  heads  of  his  departments  and  store  managers,  outlining 
the  history  of  the  up-building  of  the  business  and  his  ideas  and  policies  in  regard  to  its  control  and. 
development.  This  statement  forms  the  basis  of  the  following  article. 
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g  U  S IN  ESS 


Bennett,  who  was  traveling  in  the  west  for 
a  jobbing  house  in  New  York — Spellman 
Brothers.  In  those  days  the  jobbing  houses 
in  New  York  were  larger  than  they  are  to¬ 
day  and  almost  all  their  merchandise  was 
distributed  by  them  to  retail  concerns 
throughout  the  country.  Spellman  Broth¬ 
ers  were  reaching  out  for  business,  and 
this  man  Bennett  while  in  some  town  in 
Michigan  trying  to  sell  their  wares  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  a  five-cent  line 
of  handkerchiefs.  At  that  time,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  sell  any  kind  of  a 
handkerchief  for  five  cents.  He  went  into 
a  drygoods  store  and  asked  the  proprietor 
for  the  use  of  a  certain  counter  in  the  store 
and  permission  to  order  goods  for  that 
counter,  especially  this  big  line  of  handker¬ 
chiefs  that  he  was  trying  to  sell.  He  told 
the  proprietor  if  he  would  back  him  up 
in  his  enterprise  he  would  sell  those  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  at  5c  although  they  cost  65  or 
70  cents  per  dozen.  So  as  a  “starter”  they 
ordered  about  1,000  dozen  handkerchiefs, 
paying  about  70c  a  dozen  for  them.  Other 
notions  and  stuff  was  placed  to  go  with 
them  that  paid  a  profit  to  sell  at  5c. 

Then  he  looked  about  this  man’s  store, 
picked  out  a  lot  of  old  dead  goods  that  had 
been  lying  on  his  counters  for  years  and 
induced  the  proprietor  to  sell  these  at  five 
cents  and  take  a  loss  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  idea.  So  that  these  few  notions  and 
handkerchiefs  which  were  ordered  from 
Spellman  Brothers  mixed  in  with  a  lot  of 
old  goods  this  man  had  in  the  store,  were 
gotten  together  and  placed  on  the  counter 
and  a  sign  put  over  the  counter — “Any 
article  on  this  counter  five  cents.  ’’The  cus¬ 
tomers  soon  found  that 
there  were  real  bargains 
on  that  five-cent  counter. 

The  thousand  dozen  of  §| 
handkerchiefs  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  promptly,  and  || 
the  customers  also 
bought  everything  else 
on  the  counter  suppos¬ 
ing  them  to  be  of  the 
same  value  as  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  I  presume 
a  good  many  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  were.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  an  instantaneous 
success.  There  were 
some  customers  evident¬ 
ly  who  had  remembered 
something  about  the  99c 
stores  and  the  furore 
these  created,  they  knew 
what  it  meant  to  see  all 
the  goods  marked  at  the 
same  price!  The  result 
was,  that  this  concern  in¬ 


The  new  IVoolworth  Building,  erected  out  of  the  profits  on 
five-ond-ten  cent  sales,  at  a  cost  of  $1 3,500,000. 

creased  its  business  in  all  lines  of  goods  as 
people  thronged  into  this  store  to  see  the 
five-cent  counter  and  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  goods  on  that  counter. 

Getting  a  Start  in  the  World 

S  BEFORE  stated,  I  was  at  this  time 
working  with  Augsbury  &  Moore.  I 
worked  for  nothing.  The  head  of  the  firm 
told  me  that  I  ought  to  pay  him  tuition  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  months  for  teaching  me  the 


One  of  the  six- 


hundred  IVoolworth  stores  which  have  built  up  an  annual  trade  of  more 
than  $60,000,000  on  nickels  and  dimes. 


business.  However,  we  compromised.  I 
agreed  to  work  three  months  for  nothing 
and  then  if  I  succeeded  I  would  get  $3.50 
a  week  for  the  next  three  months.  When 
I  began  I  had  $50  in  cash  which  I  had 
accumulated  by  doing  odd  jobs  outside  of 
my  farm  work.  I  had  to  open  the  store  at 
7  a.  m.  and  remain  each  night  until  10 
p.  m.  There  was  no  work  too  mean  or 
dirty  for  me  to  do.  But  I  was  a  dull 
scholar.  Before  the  six  months  were  up  I 
was  discouraged.  I  thought  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  ever  learn  the  business. 
Still  I  went  on.  The  last  six  months  of 
the  year  I  got  $4  a  week.  The  second 
year  I  got  $4.50  a  week  for  the  first  six 
months  and  $5  a  week  for  the  last  six 
months.  The  next  two  years  I  received  $6 
a  week.  And  out  of  this  I  paid  for  my 
board,  washing  and  clothes,  and  saved  a  little. 

In  the  fall  of  1875  I  applied  for  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  another  drygoods  firm.  I  had 
the  “cheek”  to  ask  for  $10  a  week,  and 
was  astonished  when  they  hired  me  at  that 
salary  as  salesman.  But  this  firm  judged 
a  man  by  results.  I  was  not  a  good  sales¬ 
man.  I  was  sharply  criticised.  My  salary 
was  reduced  to  $8  a  week.  I  was  so  dis¬ 
couraged  at  my  inability  to  sell  as  much  as 
other  clerks  that  I  fell  ill.  I  had  to  go  to 
the  farm  for  a  year  to  get  well. 

In  June,  1877,  I  went  to  Moore  & 
Smith’s  in  Watertown  on  a  salary  of  $10 
a  week.  After  a  year  my  salary  was  cut 
to  $8.50  a  week  because  the  firm  was  not 
making  money  and  could  not  afford  to  pay 
the  larger  salary,  so  I  was  told.  In  the 
meantime  I  had  married  and  was  support¬ 
ing  my  wife  and  baby,  and  paying  $10  a 
month  rent.  At  the  end 
of  1878  I  had  saved  $50. 

About  the  first  of 
March,  1878,1  over¬ 
heard  a  conversation 
which  a  merchant  of  an¬ 
other  city  was  having 
with  Mr.  Moore  while  I 
was  working  behind  the 
counter.  Among  other 
things,  the  merchant 
asked  'Mr.  Moore  if  he 
had  ever  tried  a  five- 
cent  counter  in  his  store. 
Mr.  Moore  said  he  had 
not  and  had  never  heard 
of  it.  The  man  told  him 
of  the  success  that  some 
of  the  stores  had  had  in 
the  west,  and  especially 
in  Michigan,  which  had 
put  in  five-cent  coun¬ 
ters  and  how  it  increased 
their  regular  business. 

(Continued  on  Page  103.) 
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TvtAKING  MEN  EARN  MORE 


Plans  That  Increase  Effort  by  Adding  to  the  Earning  Power 

of  the  IV  or  king  Force 


THERE  are  two  atti- 
tudes  which  the  em¬ 
ployer  may  adopt  to¬ 
ward  the  wage  earner.  One  is  to  estimate 
the  average  efficiency  of  his  working  force 
and  to  pay  each  man  a  stated  and  invariable 
wage  based  upon  this  average.  This  is  the 
method  that  has  been  in  general  use  for 
years  and  is  still  adhered  to  by  the  majority 
of  concerns.  But  in  spite  of  its  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  it  has  shown  itself  unsatisfactory 
in  a  great  many  ways. 

Under  this  system  the  hard  and  efficient 
worker  to  a  certain  extent  pays  the  bills  for 
the  mediocre  man,  and  the  incompetent  is 
supported  by  his  fellows.  Obviously  this  is 
an  injustice  to  the  honest,  efficient  employe. 
But,  more  than  that,  the  system  works  harm 
to  the  employer  for  the  efficient  man  is  not 
slow  to  see  that  his  efficiency  is  not  getting 
him  anything — that  his  pay  envelope  is  no 
fatter  when  Saturday  night  rolls  around 
than  is  the  pay  envelope  of  the  idler  and  the 
incompetent,  and  so  he  gradually  slows  up 
and  the  production  of  the  plant  falls  off. 

A  second  method — one  which  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  new  order  in  management,  is 
to  pay  a  wage  commensurate  with  the  result 
accomplished  by  each  laborer  and  to  offer  in 
various  forms  inducements  for  increased  ef¬ 
ficiency.  It  aims  to  bring  justice  to  the 
laborer  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  an 
incentive  that  will  work  out  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  the  employer, — in  a  word  to 
make  men  earn  more  both  for  themselves 
and  for  their  firm. 

Buying  increased  efficiency  by  substantial 
rewards  in  the  shape  of  bonuses,  division  of 
profits,  payment  according  to  amount  of 
work  and  other  plans  of  a  similar  nature  has 
perhaps  been  more  productive  of  results 
than  any  other  efficiency  increasing  scheme. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  be, 
for  any  employe  can  increase  his  earnings  if 
he  can  be  made  willing  to  expend  extra  ef¬ 
fort.  To  get  that  willingness  it  is  necessary 
that  the  employe  see  a  direct  personal  bene¬ 
fit  accruing  to  himself.  If  you  say  to  an 
employe,  “You  are  only  50  per  cent  efficient. 
You  are  not  producing  what  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  if  you  will  concentrate  your  time  and 
energies.  Because  of  this  fact  an  appalling 
waste  exists,”  he  will  shrug  his  shoulders 
and  say  to  himself :  “I  guess  I’m  doing  all 
I  get  paid  for.” 


By  Fred  Cook 


But  if  you  say,  “Increase  your  efforts  and 
I’ll  give  you  half  the  extra  profits,”  he  is 
apt  to  make  a  try  for  100  per  cent  efficiency. 

The  First  Real  Efficiency  Measure 

"y'EARS  ago  a  few  shrewd  manufacturers 
1  recognized  the  effectiveness  of  such  an 
appeal  and  inaugurated  the  piecework  sys¬ 
tem.  This  was  really  the  first  efficiency 
measure  of  which  we  have  any  record,  and 
every  plan  that  has  since  been  tried  is  an 
outgrowth  of  it.  For  every  efficiency  plan 
reduces  shop  operations  in  their  last  analy¬ 
sis  to  piecework.  It  is  a  system  that  has 
made  good  in  hundreds  of  cases  and  fallen 
down  in  others. 

A  manufacturer  who  operates  a  garment 
factory  in  which  are  employed  about  600 
hands,  at  one  time  had  his  entire  force  on  a 
straight  wage.  The  output,  however,  failed 
to  satisfy  him  and  as  an  experiment  he  put 
a  piecework  system  into  effect  in  one  de¬ 
partment.  The  second  week  the  output  in 
that  department  increased  nearly  50  per 
cent,  although  the  wages  only  increased 
about  20  per  cent,  leaving  a  clear  gain  of 
30  per  cent.  Today  he  uses  the  piece  sys¬ 
tem  wherever  it  is  possible  and  has  greatly 
lowered  the  cost  of  production. 

“There  are  two  warnings  that  should  be 


sounded  to  the  factory  rqan 
who  wants  to  get  the  benefits 
of  the  piecework  system,” 
says  this  manufacturer.  First,  install  effi¬ 
cient  inspectors  to  guard  against  all  slighted 
work  in  the  hurry  up,  and  second,  find  out 
what  you  can  afford  to  pay  and  stick  to  it. 
I  know  employers  who  get  alarmed  when 
their  employes  make  unusually  high  wages 
and  cut  the  rate.  This  is  utterly  absurd.  If 
the  worker  does  the  extra  work  he  should 
have  the  extra  pay,  and  as  soon  as  you  try 
to  check  his  earnings  you  are  removing  his 
incentive  to  speed  up.  Don’t  forget  that  if 
your  schedule  is  right  he  is  earning  more 
for  you  by  earning  more  for  himself.” 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  automobile 
factory  nearly  ruined  itself  a  few  years 
since  by  an  ill  advised  use  of  the  same  sys¬ 
tem.  As  they  were  behind  with  their  work 
they  were  obliged  to  add  green  employes 
and  then  to  further  increase  their  output 
they  adopted  the  piece  system.  They  got 
the  speed — but  at  the  expense  of  quality.  If 
a  hole  was  accidentally  drilled  too  large  it 
was  filled  in  with  a  little  babbit  to  make  it 
pass,  other  makeshifts  of  the  same  kind 
were  gotten  away  with,  and  naturally  cars 
made  of  such  parts  wouldn’t  stand  the  wear. 
Whole  carloads  were  returned  and  other 
factories  made  a  point  of  the  calamity 
The  difference  in  the  results  obtained  by 
this  method  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  work 
and  the  conditions  under  which  the  plan  is 
tried.  Where  the  factory  product  is  of  a 
simple  nature  and  does  not  require  skilled 
labor,  and  where  inspection  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  matter,  there  is  probably  no  wage 
plan  that  is  so  satisfactory  as  the  piecework 
plan.  On  the  other  hand,  where  great  skill 
is  required  and  thorough  inspection  difficult 
the  work  is  apt  to  be  slighted  and  unduly 
rushed  just  to  increase  the  wage.  Each  man¬ 
ufacturer  must  determine  for  himself 
whether  the  piecework  system  is  applicable 
to  his  factory. 

Hozv  One  Bonus  Plan  Works 

UT  of  the  piecework  system  which  un- 
^  questionably  aims  at  the  real  trouble  in 
production,  has  grown  other  plans  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  nature  that  overcome  many  of  its  de¬ 
fects.  One  of  these  is  the  bonus  system 
which  is  closely  allied  to  it. 

The  bonus  plan  sets  a  standard  of  effi- 
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ciency  for  each  worker,  paying  him  an  ade¬ 
quate  wage  with  a  bonus  for  output  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  required  quota.  This  is  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  the  approval  of  the  new  order 
of  experts  in  management. 

The  superintendent  of  a  large  metal  work¬ 
ing  factory  in  the  east  which  operates  under 
this  plan  says : 

“For  each  set  of  workers  we  have  a  sched¬ 
ule.  which  was  arranged  after  much  study 
and  many  experiments.  This  schedule  is 
based  on  100  per  cent  efficiency  for  the  aver¬ 
age  employe.  We  might  decide  for  instance 
that  an  assembler  in  a  certain  department 
should  assemble  200  perfect  articles  in  a 
working  day.  Then  200  becomes  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  that  department  and  each  employe 
is  expected  to  maintain  it.  Our  workers  are 
kept  posted  on  their  output  and  they  under¬ 
stand  that  when  they  fall  below  the  require¬ 
ment  they  are  not  doing  satisfactory  work 
and  are  liable  to  be  replaced.  Then  we  give 
a  bonus  for  all  work  beyond  the  limit  based 
on  the  same  schedule.  For  instance,  if  the 
200  man  finished  250  pieces  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  wages  for  1  days  and  so  on. 

“We  have  found  this  system  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  one.  We  rarely  have  to  let  a  man 
go  because  he  has  fallen  below  the  set  stand¬ 
ard,  and  last  year  we  paid  out  more  than 
$5,000  in  bonuses.  We  have  an  even,  steady 
production  that  we  do  not  think  would  be 
possible  by  any  other  system.  I  can  tell  you 
almost  to  a  piece  how  much  work  our  shops 
will  turn  out  in  any  given  length  of  time. 
This  uniformity  of  output  is  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  when  you  are  figuring  on  your  de¬ 
liveries.’’  , 

Making  the  Men  Your  Partners 

A  S  WELL  as  the  bonus  plan  works  in 

this  instance,  it  obviously  has  the  same 
faults  as  the  piecework  system  when  applied 
to  industries  where  great  skill  and  pains 
must  be  taken.  This  is  an  objection,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  all  specific  efficiency  building 
plans  are  open,  and  many  efforts  have  been 
made,  on  this  account,  to  provide  a  method 
of  stimulating  the  worker  to  greater  effort 
and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  product.  One  solution  of  the 
problem  is  profit  sharing.  Some  years  ago 
a  manufacturer  conceived  the  idea  of  gdvinsr 
to  his  workers  a  share  of  his  earnings.  He 
argued,  if  my  men  know  that  they  are  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  business  they  will 
take  a  personal  interest  in  the  business  and 
will  try  and  further  its  interests  in  every 
possible  way.  They  will  be  working  for 
themselves  and  will  not  only  try  to  do  all  the 
work  they  can  but  will  try  and  do  skillful 
work  that  will  build  up  a  reputation  for  our 
goods. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  argu- 


nPHERE  are  two  sorts  of  discontent.  The 
first  of  these  is  named  complaint.  It  is  a 
miserable  and  cankerous  state  of  mind 
which  expresses  itself  in  peevish  desire  to 
get  away  from  our  natural  lot  in  life,  to 
flee  from  the  doing  of  near-by  tasks,  to 
leave  our  own  acre  for  someone  else  to  till, 
and  go  and  try  to  find  some  other  acre 
which  we  think  will  be  pleasanter  and 
easier,  to  evade  conditions  instead  of 
dealing  with  them.  The  world’s  weak¬ 
lings  are  all  discontented  in  this  particular 
way.  They  curse  the  rising  sun  and  spill 
their  sourness  along  the  highways.  The 
second  form  of  discontent  bears  a  sweeter 
name — aspiration.  It  has  no  moan  in  it, 
no  belittling  of  today’s  opportunity,  no  in¬ 
fidelity  to  difficult  duty,  no  hankering  to 
run  away  from  the  plow.  It  is  constant 
and  constructive.  It  does  not  knock  down; 
it  builds  up.  It  breeds  growth  and  on¬ 
wardness.  It  is  a  spur  in  the  flank  and  a 
star  in  the  sky.  Its  passion  is  to  be  and 
become.  It  is  always  after  more — more 
power,  more  efficiency.  It  makes  a  man 
dissatisfied,  not  with  what  he  has,  but 
what  he  is — with  himself. 

— Richard  Wightman. 
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ment.  It  is  most  logical  and  sound  and  its 
practicability  is  only  a  question  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  its  original  form  there  were 
some  objectionable  features  which  have  been 
largely  overcome  by  a  modified  plan  that  has 
just  come  to  light.  What  these  objections 
are  and  how  they  can  be  met  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  following  statement  of  Mr. 
J.  S.  Baker,  general  manager  of  the  Baker 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Evansville,  Ohio,  a  big 
concern  which  manufactures  pumps,  mills 
and  gasoline  engines.  This  firm  has  run  the 
gamut  of  profit-sharing  schemes  and  finally 
evolved  a  plan  that  is  working  out  splen¬ 
didly. 

“We  first  offered  to  share  profits  with  our 
men,  way  back  in  ’94,  when  we  had  no  prof¬ 
its.  The  plan  was  adopted  to  show  the  men 
that  a  wage  cut  we  were  making  was  a 
necessity,  and  that  we,  in  return,  when  we 
had  profits,  would  be  willing  to  share  with 
them.  They  did  not  accept  the  offer,  and 
nothing  was  done  until  four  or  five  years 
later,  when  we  began  to  make  profits  again, 
and  this  time  we  voluntarily  gave  them  10 
per  cent  of  their  past  year’s  wages  in  cash, 
in  addition  to  their  wages,  and  offered  them 
a  share  in  the  profits  in  the  future.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  even  better  than  we  anticipated. 
We  paid  our  profits  15  per  cent  in  cash  and 
85  per  cent  in  stock  of  the  company,  with 
the  request  that  they  hold  the  stock  and  not 
sell  it,  but  as  time  went  on  this  request  be¬ 
came  ignored  and  some  men  offered  their 


stock  freely,  at  much  below  par:  even  as 
low  as  60  when  there  was  more  than  $100 
worth  of  property  back  of  each  $100  share. 
We  also  found  that  instead  of  retaining  men 
in  our  employ,  as  we  had  hoped,  for  long 
periods,  it  offered  an  inducement  for  some 
to  leave,  as  almost  every  man,  when  he  gets 
a  little  capital,  prefers  to  be  his  own  master 
and  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  Some 
three  years  ago  we  changed  our  form,  call¬ 
ing  it,  instead  of  profits,  remaining  wage. 
This  new  plan  incorporated  the  principle  of 
the  company  buying  the  stock  and  retiring  it. 
The  objection  to  this  originally  was  that  it 
would  hinder  our  growth,  but  we  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  is  the  only  logical  way  to  keep 
the  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  employes. 

“Profit  sharing  in  itself,  in  our  original 
plan,  was  more  or  less  unstable,  as  the  more 
stock  an  individual  accumulated,  the  larger 
his  dividend  became  in  relation  to  his  wages, 
and  the  more  temptation  it  was  for  him  to 
favor  an  increase  in  the  dividend  rate  at  the 
expense  of  his  share  in  the  profits.  Anyone 
familiar  with  a  manufacturing  plant  knows 
that  where  employes  are  interested  as  pro¬ 
prietors,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  produce 
much  more  with  the  same  mental  or  physical 
effort  than  where  they  are  entirely  disinter¬ 
ested.  Moreover,  in  every  manufacturing 
plant  the  productive  wages  are  only  about 
half  the  total  expense.  That  is,  if  you  time 
the  various  operations  on  an  article  you 
have  to  a  little  more  than  double  this  pro¬ 
ductive  labor  to  cover  the  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  manufacturing  plant.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  small  per  cent  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  results  in  a  much  larger  per  cent  of 
increase  in  earning. 

“As  an  example  of  what  this  plan  of  ours 
does  for  employes,  suppose  a  man  begins  to 
work  when  he  is  twenty-eight  and  gets  his 
first  stock  when  he  is  thirty  years  old.  If 
for  twenty-five  years  he  receives  an  average 
of  three  shares  of  stock  a  year  he  will  when 
he  is  fifty-five  have  $7,500  of  stock.  If  he 
then  retires,  his  income  from  the  dividends 
on  the  stock  will  be  $375  a  year  and  from 
the  $5.00  a  share  endorsements  it  will  also 
be  $375  a  year  or  a  total  of  $750  a  year ;  this 
will  continue  for  fifteen  years  or  until  he  is 
seventy  years  old,  when  the  endorsements 
will  cease,  but  the  $375  dividends  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  he  lives.” 

Where  Individual  Merit  Counts 

A  PLAN  that  straddles  the  fence  half 

way  between  the  invariable  wage  and 
the  bonus  or  piece  system,  recognizes  the 
same  principle  of  reward  according  to  effi¬ 
ciency  as  do  both  of  these  plans,  but  pro¬ 
vides  no  table  or  schedule  to  get  the  result. 
It  aims  to  pay  according  to  individual  effort 

(Continued  on  Page  106.) 
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Labor 

A  Frank  Statement  of  the  Principles 
and  the  Methods  That  Are  Behind 
the  Latest  Menace  to  Indus¬ 
trial  Peace — the  I.  IV .  IV. 

By  Joseph  O’Brien 


THE  year  1912  has  witnessed  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  change  in  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  relations  of  labor  and  capital. 
Labor,  hitherto  content  with  reorganizing 
its  own  end  of  society,  has  set  out  to  reor¬ 
ganize  the  whole  industrial,  social  and  po¬ 
litical  structure  solely  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  most  dynamic  force  in  labor 
today  is  a  new  and  radical  organization, 
The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World, 
whose  preamble  contains  this  statement  of 
its  purposes: 

“It  is  the  historical  mission  of  the 
working  class  to  do  away  with  capital¬ 
ism.  The  army  of  production  must  be 
organized,  not  only  for  the  every-day 
struggle  with  the  capitalist,  but  also  to 
carry  on  production  when  capitalism 
shall  be  overthrown.  By  organizing  in¬ 
dustrially  we  are  forming  the  structure 
of  the  new  society  within  the  shell  of 
the  old.” 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  “New 
Strike,”  which  is  sweeping  through  the 
industrial  world.  “From  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,”  is  the 
slogan  of  the  men  who  have  come  for¬ 
ward  to  lead  labor  away  from  the  old 
forms  of  trades  unionism,  now  scorned 
as  archaic,  in  a  class  revolt  against  capi¬ 
tal  ;  to  formulate  new  demands,  to  devise 
new  means  of  warfare  against  employers 
and  to  organize  the  workers  into  one 
vast  army.  Already  more  than  $15,000,- 
000  have  been  added  to  the  annual  pay 
rolls  of  the  great  textile  manufacturers 
of  New  England,  as  a  result  of  success¬ 
ful  strikes.  There  is  an  actual  possi¬ 


bility  that  within  the  next  few  years 
every  manufacturing  industry  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  will  be  brought  acutely 
face  to  face  with  this  new  phase  of  the 
labor  problem,  and  it  behooves  the  far¬ 
sighted  business  man  to  consider  now 
what  he  will  do  when  the  crisis  is 
reached.  The  first  essential  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  industry  is  its  labor  power. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  manufacture. 
With  capital  the  manufacturer  can 
assemble  his  vast  plant,  buy  his  raw  ma¬ 
terial  and  even  create  a  demand  and  a 
market  for  his  finished  product.  But  all 
of  this  becomes  worthless  if  the  labor 
power,  the  application  of  human  skill  and 
energy  to  the  machine,  is  withheld. 
Hence  the  most  serious  possible  menace 
to  industry  is  a  discontented  working 
class,  in  the  ferment  of  new  teachings, 
and  under  the  direction  of  radical  and 
determined  leaders.  That  is  the  menace 
which  fronts  the  industrial  world  today. 

From  Trades  Unions  to  Organized  Crafts 

SHORT  time  ago  the  manufacturer 
or  other  large  employer  of  labor 
dealt  directly  with  his  employes  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  Then  came  the  organization  of 
trades,  asking  for  a  higher  wage,  shorter 
hours  and  better  working  conditions. 
Today  the  large  employer  must  deal  with 
labor  in  the  mass,  and  the  ultimate  de¬ 
mand  that  is  put  up  to  him  is:  “Owner¬ 
ship  of  the  tools  we  work  with  and  100 
per  cent  of  our  labor  product.” 

That  is  what  the  new  leaders  are  teach¬ 
ing;  it  is  what  the  new  strike  means. 


The  workers  are  being  taught  today  that 
every  strike  won  or  lost  is  a  step  towards 
that  goal,  a  lesson  in  solidarity,  in  the 
force  of  united  action,  in  the  importance 
of  labor  power.  The  new  leaders  are 
drilling  them  in  the  A,  B,  C’s  of  self- 
consciousness,  endeavoring  to  impress 
them  with  an  idea  of  their  weakness  when 
they  stand  out  individually  against  the 
foye  that  controls  them,  and  their 
strength  should  their  mass  act  as  a  unit. 
They  have  given  practical  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  effect  of  labor  power  collec¬ 
tively  withheld,  beginning  in  Lawrence, 
and  surging  through  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  workers  have  gained  courage,  their 
leaders  have  won  prestige,  and  the  new 
form  of  organization  has  so  grown  in 
influence  that  it  immediately  threatens 
the  stability  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  the  great  central  organization 
of  trades  unionism.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  a  struggle  for  an  industrial  revolution 
paralleling  the  political  revolution  which 
the  Socialist  party  seeks  to  bring  about, 
with  precisely  the  same  end  in  view.  Its 
leading  exponents  are  Victor  Berger,  in 
congress,  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Emil 
Seidel  on  the  public  platform,  innumer¬ 
able  magazine  writers  and  clergymen, 
and  William  D.  Haywood  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  field.  These  men  are  apostles  of 
revolution;  the  “New  Strike”  is  revolt, 
and  it  is  for  this  that  the  employer  of 
labor  must  prepare  himself. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
is  the  organization  back  of  the  new 
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pressing  into  service  omnibusses,  waiters’ 
helpers,  assistant  cooks  and  other  em¬ 
ployes.  The  New  Strike  makes  the 
grievance  of  one  worker  or  of  one  group 
or  trade  the  grievance  of  all  concerned 
in  the  industry.  It  draws  unto  itself  the 
unskilled  along  with  the  highly  trained 
worker,  and  has  been  particularly  effec¬ 
tive  with  unorganized  masses  of  men  and 
women.  In  fact,  the  greatest  security 
the  employer  can  find  today  against  the 
new  strike  is  to  have  his  employes  organ¬ 
ized  into  craft  unions.  For,  strangely 
enough,  the  capitalist  himself  is  not  more 
violently  opposed  to  the  revolutionary 
organization  than  is  the  conservative 
trades  unionist. 

Wherever  there  is  a  large  body  of  un¬ 
organized  and  unskilled  labor,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Workers  of  the  World  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  In  such  communities,  as  a  rule, 
the  scale  of  wages  is  not  high,  the 
standard  of  living  is  correspondingly  low, 
and  discontent  prevails.  Discontent  is 
the  mainspring  of  the  I.  W.  W. ;  the  new 
strike  is  their  panacea.  And  there  are 
many  elements  beside  the  low  wage 
scale  that  make  for  discontent  and  for 
which  the  employer  may  be  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible.  Some  of  these 
are  poor  factory  conditions,  inferior 
housing,  lack  of  individual  consideration 
for  the  employes.  Where  these  are  to 
be  found,  the  ground  is  ready  for  the 
seed  of  the  new  strike.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  the  housing  conditions  are  sup¬ 
portable,  the  factories  are  decent,  and 
the  interest  of  the  employer  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  laborer  does  not  end  at  the  ma¬ 
chine,  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine  is 
undoubtedly  impeded.  That  lesson  has 
been  learned  at  Lawrence. 

The  Lesson  of  the  Lawrence  Strike 

C  INCE  conditions  in  all  the  lesser  man¬ 
ufacturing  centers  are  rapidly  ap¬ 
proximating  those  which  prevailed  at 
Lawrence  when  the  strike  began,  a  glance 
at  what  happened  there  may  be  of  value 
to  employers.  The  unskilled  labor  of  the 
mills  was  almost  entirely  foreign,  which 
is  becoming  the  case  in  every  industrial 
center.  The  different  nationalities  formed 
colonies  in  several  parts  of  the  city,  and 
the  anomaly  of  dark,  crowded  tenements 
and  slums  at  high  rental  in  a  community 
where  land  is  cheap  and  growth  without 
natural  restrictions,  was  presented.  The 
employers  dealt  with  the  men  and  women 
as  individuals,  paying  no  heed  to  a 
meager  and  ineffectual  trade  union  or¬ 
ganization,  but  the  moment  they  became 
employes  they  lost  this  individuality. 

Continued  on  Page  107.) 


Clearing  the  streets  of  strikers  at  Lawrence. 


A  strike  meeting  in  New  York  City. 


strike.  It  is  a  revolutionary  labor  move¬ 
ment,  differing  in  every  essential  from 
the  trades  union  form  of  organization.  It 
does  not  permit  organization  except  by 
industry;  trades  and  crafts  are  not 
allowed  to  form  unions  whose  interests 
may  oppose  those  of  other  trades  and 
crafts.  In  the  most  recent  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  strike,  the  revolt  of  the 


waiters  in  New  York,  the  craft  union 
of  waiters  was  speedily  merged  in  an 
industrial  organization  which  included 
cooks,  assistants,  bell  boys  and  chamber¬ 
maids.  Under  the  old  form  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  waiters,  having  their  own  union, 
could  strike  without  affecting  any  of  the 
other  employes  of  the  hotel.  Their  places 
could  then  in  a  measure  be  filled  by 
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'lTTlNG//ieAROJMENT 

to  the  Man 


Ho  w  the  fHide-Awake  Salesman  Dovetails  His  Selling 
Talk  Into  His  Prospect's  Needs 


By  Richard  W.  Proctor 


<< 


I3IRDSH0T”  selling  talks  that  shoot  a  mass  of  unrelated  arguments  at  a 
^  prospect  in  the  hope  that  one  or  more  points  will  appeal  to  him,  are  passing 
with  other  guesswork  business  methods.  Today  the  real  salesman > — the -one  whose 
name  tops  the  sales  list — first  finds  the  prospect's  attitude  or  needs  and  then  dove¬ 
tails  his  selling  talk  with  those  needs.  Many  arguments  that  failed  to  interest 
a  prospect  would  have  landed  orders  had  they  been  applied  through  his  “ point 
of  contact ."  How  seven  salesmen  in  various  businesses  turned  indifference  into 
orders  by  touching  the  mainspring  of  the  prospect's  desires  is  here  told. 


PREPARATORY  to  starting  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  middle  west  city  a  young 
man  answered  the  advertisements  of 
three  duplicating  machine  concerns.  At 
that  time  the  prospect,  whom  we  call  Smith, 
occupied  desk  room  in  the  office  of  a  firm 
of  accountants. 

The  first  salesman  to  call  evidently  took 
his  cue  from  the  name  and  business  let¬ 
tered  on  the  door,  for  he  started  to  tell  of 
the  relation  of  his  machine  to  an  account¬ 
ant’s  office.  He  related  how  one  firm  of  ac¬ 
countants  increased  its  business  by  issuing 
a  weekly  bulletin ;  how  another  concern 
made  its  record  blanks  on  the  machine,  and 
so  forth. 

Later  in  the  day  the  second  salesman  ar¬ 
rived.  He  first  asked  Smith  if  he  knew 
anything  about  duplicating  machines.  On 
receiving  the  reply  that  the  salesman  for  a 
competing  machine  had  called  a  few  hours 
before,  he  started  to  compare  the  relative 
merit  of  his  machine  with  that  of  his  com¬ 
petitor.  He  talked  about  the  automatic  type¬ 
setter  on  his  machine,  the  adjustable  margin 
stops,  the  throw-out  attachment,  the  method 
of  placing  the  “form”  in  and  removing  it 
from  the  machine,  and  so  forth — technical 
terms  which  were  practically  unintelligible 
to  the  prospect.  His  entire  talk  tended  to 
impress  the  prospect  that  his  machine  was 
highly  complicated  and  required  an  experi¬ 
enced  operator  to  handle  it. 

Then  came  the  third  salesman.  “Mr. 
Smith,  my  name  is  Coxon — I’ve  called  from 
the  Blank  Company  in  answer  to  your  let¬ 
ter” — that  was  his  introduction.  His  next 
remark  showed  him  to  be  a  real  salesman. 


“For  what  purpose  do  you  re¬ 
quire  a  Blank  machine?”  he 
asked. 

“I’m  thinking  of  starting  in  the  form- 
letter  business,”  was  the  prospect’s  reply. 

Then,  sure  of  his  ground,  Coxon  started 
to  tell  of  the  big  opportunities  in  this  line 
of  business.  He  backed  up  his  statements 
by  giving  names  and  addresses  of  men  and 
women  who  had  recently  started  “letter- 
shops”  with  his  machine.  Then  he  pro¬ 
duced  a  tabulated  statement  showing  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  prices  to  charge,  best 
methods  of  obtaining  orders,  and  so  forth. 

Continuing,  he  promised  to  refer  custom¬ 
ers  to  Smith  in  the  event  of  his  buying  a 
machine.  “In  fact,”  he  continued,  “I  can 
turn  a  big  customer  over  to  you  right  away. 
If  you’ll  come  with  me  now  I’ll  introduce 
you  to  him  and  land  his  order  for  you.” 

On  arriving  at  the  customer’s  office 
Coxon  introduced  Smith  as  a  man  who  had 
just  started  in  the  form-letter  business,  and 
asked  for  an  order  in  his  behalf.  He  ob¬ 
tained  it.  When  outside  the  office,  Coxon 
remarked  to  Smith,  “See  how  easy  it  is  to 
obtain  orders.  Now  come  to  the  office  and 
I’ll  help  you  get  this  letter  out  on  one  of 
our  stock  machines.  Then  you  can  see  how 
easy  the  work  is.” 

The  job  was  completed  the  next  day,  and 
Coxon  accompanied  Smith  when  he  deliv¬ 
ered  it  to  the  customer.  This  done,  Coxon 
said,  “I’ll  have  a  machine  in  your  office  this 
afternoon,  Mr.  Smith.  You  can  try  it  for 
a  week  or  so  free  of  charge,  and  we’ll  send 
an  operator  with  it  to  give  you  a  thorough 
training  in  the  work.” 


- '-/fO 


“ Can’t  do  it!”  said  Nickel- 
sen.  “It  takes  me  the  best 
part  of  an  hour  to  enter  up 
my  records.” 


For  the  next  week  or  so  Coxon  visited 
Smith  several  times  each  day — encouraged 
him  by  relating  how  other  men  had  built  up 
snug  businesses  with  his  machine  as  a  basis 
— gave  him  “leads”  to  follow  up,  and  in 
two  cases  actually  brought  orders  to  him. 
Three  weeks  later  he  talked  terms  and  left 
Smith’s  office  with  a  cash-down  payment 
and  five  monthly  notes  for  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price. 

Real  salesmanship  landed  the  order  for 
Coxon.  Smith  •  didn’t  care  about  how  a 
duplicating  machine  could  be  used  in  an  ac¬ 
countant’s  office,  nor  was  he  yearning  for  a 
mass  of  technical  information  on  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  machine.  What  he  wanted  to 
know  was  how  much  money  he  could  make 
in  the  business,  how  to  start,  and  the  best 
way  to  run  his  office.  These  things — and 
more  along  the  same  line — Coxon  told  him, 
and  in  consequence  landed  the  order. 

A  SKILLED  salesman  no  more  thinks  of 
of  attempting  to  sell  his  goods  until 
he  knows  what  the  prospect  wants  them 
for,  than  a  doctor  does  of  prescribing  for  a 
patient  until  he  knows  the  disease  he  is  to 
treat. 

The  first  step  in  salesmanship  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  prospect’s  needs,  and  then  to  base 
the  selling  talk  on  those  needs.  Many  are 
the  methods  for  thus  discovering  the  pros¬ 
pect’s  “point  of  contact.”  Oftentimes  a 
point-blank  question  to  the  prospect  as  to 

(Continued  on  Page  108.) 
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fiUSINESS 


I. — Looking  toward  Wall  Street  and  the  Singer  Building. 


3. — A  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Lower  Broadway. 


as  Seen  from  the  Top 


'T'HE  photographs  illustrated  on  these  pages 
were  taken  from  the  topmost  point  of  the 
W oolworth  building,  which  is  now  the  highest 
building  in  the  world.  They  present  a  striking 
bird's-eye  view  of  New  York’s  varied  business 
activities:  1. — Lower  Broadway  leading  to  the 
financial  district;  in  the  foreground  is  the  Singer 
building.  2. — Looking  up  Broadway  into  the 
district  where  the  wholesale  trade  is  located. 


ALTHOUGH  New  York  is  more  than 
a  thousand  miles  from  the  center  of 
population,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
business  heart  of  America.  Within  its  nar¬ 
row  space  are  concentrated  the  forces  that, 
in  large  measure,  drive  the  nation’s  indus¬ 
tries  and  maintain  its  commercial  supre¬ 
macy.  In  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  are 
congregated,  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  one  another,  great  banking  houses,  na¬ 
tional  railway  systems,  concerns  whose  in¬ 
fluence  in  trade  is  world-wide,  wholesale 
houses,  jobbers,  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  every  line  of  merchandise.  The  interests 


of  these  firms  extend  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  business,  as  a  whole,  responds  to 
their  condition. 

At  a  point  close  to  the  mathematical  cen¬ 
ter  of  New  York’s  business  activities  is  ris¬ 
ing  to  completion  the  great  Woolworth 
building,  which  towers  more  than  750  feet 
above  the  sidewalk.  This  immense  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  world’s 
wonders.  It  is,  for  the  moment,  the  tallest 
building  in  the  world.  Close  to  it,  within 
its  shadow,  are  other  buildings  that  have 
borne  this  distinction — the  World  building, 
with  its  gilded  dome,  which  was  the  orig¬ 


inal  skyscraper ;  the  Park  Row  building, 
whose  twenty-six  stories  ten  years  ago  ex¬ 
cited  the  amazement  of  millions ;  the  Singer 
building,  which  only  three  years  ago 
eclipsed  all  former  building  efforts. 

Whether  or  not  the  limits  of  skyscraper 
construction  have  been  reached  in  the  Wool- 
worth  building  remains  to  be  seen.  As  it 
is,  it  rises  into  the  sky  like  a  giant  column 
which  might  have  been  set  to  mark  the 
point  from  which  American  business  en¬ 
terprise  radiates  to  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  To  the  south  of  it  is  the  narrow 
lane  of  lower  Broadway  and  its  narrower 
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4.. — Looking  down  upon  the  Park  Row  Building. 


Qnca 


of  the  Woolworth  Building 


j. — Looking  down  upon  the  spire  of  St.  Paul's 
church ,  a  grass  spot  in  the  midst  of  heavy  struct¬ 
ures  of  stone  and  steel.  4. —  The  Park  Row 
building,  ten  years  ago  the  tallest  building  in  the 
world.  5. — Looking  over  the  house  tops  to  the 
docks.  6. — Park  Row,  the  buildings  of  the  New 
York  World  and  the  New  York  Tribune  show¬ 
ing  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner  and  the 
great  new  Municipal  building  in  the  centre. 


5. — The  Docks  and  the  Shipping  District. 


6. — -Newspaper  Row  and  the  New  Municipal  Building. 


side  streets  leading  to  the  financial  district, 
the  seat  of  the  nation’s  money  kings.  To 
the  north  is  the  long  stretch  of  upper  Broad¬ 
way,  whose  sides  are  lined  by  wholesale 
houses  in  the  textile,  millinery  and  acces¬ 
sory  fields,  with  the  clothing  and  hosiery 
sections  further  up.  Here  are  jobbers,  fac¬ 
tors  and  great  manufacturing  firms  whose 
lines  are  carried  by  thousands  of  salesmen 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
To  the  west  is  the  wholesale  grocery  dis¬ 
trict,  pungent  with  the  odors  of  coffee  and 
spices,  and  beyond  are  the  docks  from 
which  the  products  of  our  mills  and  fac¬ 


tories  go  Out  to  sea.  Within  the  shadow 
of  the  Woolworth  building  lies  “Newspaper 
Row,”  and  over  the  Row  across  the  wide 
stretch  of  the  East  river  is  Brooklyn,  with 
its  great  shipping  and  manufacturing  in¬ 
terests. 

Situated  in  a  very  real  sense  at  the  pulse 
of  American  business  activity,  the  Wool- 
worth  building  is  the  greatest  of  all  sky¬ 
scrapers.  The  main  portion  is  thirty  stories 
high,  the  tower  rising  to  a  height  of  fifty- 
five  stories  above  the  street.  The  weight  of 
the  building  and  its  contents  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  135,000  tons.  This  load  is 


distributed  over  60  main  columns,  the 
greatest  load  for  a  single  column  being 
about  9,500,000  pounds.  The  building  con¬ 
tains  more  than  one  thousand  offices  which 
are  reached  by  twenty-four  passenger  ele¬ 
vators.  When  completed,  it  will  include 
within  itself  a  small  city.  The  street  floor 
will  have  stores  fronting  on  the  main  streets, 
besides  an  arcade  opening  on  these  same 
streets.  Altogether  the  ground  floor  will 
contain  eighteen  stores  and  booths  and  there 
are  in  the  building  safety  deposit  vaults, 
shower  baths  and  a  swimming  pool.  Its 
total  cost  will  exceed  $13,500,000. — S.  I .  Loeb. 
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In  the  shops  the  boys 
are  put  to  work  under 
the  instruction  of  the 
foreman.  Their  work 
is  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  and  they  are  car¬ 
ried  on  the  company's 
pay  roll  during  their 
course  of  training. 


After  two  month' s 
training  the  boys  can 
usually  read  a  blue 
print  as  well  as  any 
man  on  the  bench, 
and  their  work  in  the 
drawing  room  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with 
that  of  the  draftsman. 


Training  the  Boy  to  Be 

a  BETTER  WORKMAN 


By  J.  H.  S. 


IF  YOU  pick  out  a  mechanic  at  his 
work  in  the  average  shop  and  ask 
him  to  write  an  intelligent  and  legible 
description  of  what  lie  is  doing,  he  is 
seldom  able  to  do  so.  He  may  be  a 
skilled  worker,  but  he  is  likely  to  be 
deficient  in  the  ordinary  requirements  of 
an  education.  This  condition  has  caused 
a  dearth  in  shop  foremen.  Mechanics 
may  be  had  by  crooking  the  finger,  but 
capable,  intelligent  foremen  are  scarce. 

In  every  large  factory  town  the  au¬ 
thorities  are  obliged  to  face  the  problem 
of  the  boy  who  leaves  school  to  go  to 
Avork.  This  is  due  generally  to  the  fact 
that  the  family  is  large  and  the  younger 
members  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  its 


sustenance;  or  it  may  be  that  the  boy 
is  lured  by  the  hum  of  industry  around 
him  and  is  eager  to  learn  a  trade.  The 
father  is  a  skilled  mechanic  and  it  is  his 
ambition  to  become  one.  Statistics  show 
that  of  all  boys  in  factory  towns  who 
enter  the  public  schools,  only  10  per  cent 
of  them  go  as  far  as  high  school  and 
only  10  per  cent  of  those  ever  graduate. 
Therefore,  only  1  per  cent  of  these  boys 
are  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
system  of  education. 

This  is  a  condition  that  has  occasioned 
much  comment  among  educators  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  training 
of  the  coming  generation.  Our  public 
school  system  itself  has  contributed  to 


this  end,  since  it  has  not  included  in  its 
courses  much  that  is  of  practical  value 
to  boys  having  a  technical  bent  of  mind. 
Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
move  in  the  other  direction,  and  one 
phase  of  it  is  a  “co-operative”  course 
which  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the 
schools  in  industrial  communities. 

At  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  are  located  the 
great  works  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  employing  5,000  men.  The  town  is 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  works  and  the 
public  school  there  has  an  enrollment  of  800 
pupils.  This  school,  catering  as  it  does  to 
an  absolutely  industrial  community,  (only 
employes  of  the  company  live  in  the  town) 
bears  a  unique  relation  to  the  other  schools 
in  the  East.  Believing  that  the  interests  of 
the  town  would  be  best  served  by  establish¬ 
ing  courses  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
the  community,  the  school  authorities,  in 
conjunction  with  the  officials  of  the  Steel 
Company,  have  adopted  a  system  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  development  of  trained  me¬ 
chanics  as  a  part  of  its  curriculum.  The 
Steel  Company  has  thrown  open  its  shops 
to  the  use  of  the  boys  who  are  taking  this 
course. 

Under  the  system  which  has  been  devel¬ 
oped,  the  boys  are  paired,  one  partner  spend¬ 
ing  a  week  in  the  shops  working  under  in¬ 
struction  at  his  trade,  while  the  other  spends 
the  same  week  in  the  class  room.  The  next 
week  they  alternate.  While  in  the  shops 
the  Steel  Company  places  the  boys  on  its 
pay  roll  so  that  the  matter  of  contributing 
to  the  family  treasury  is  solved  and  the 
boy’s  education  is  not  stunted.  Special  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  these  boys  while  in  the 
shops  and  they  make  greater  progress  than 
an  ordinary  apprentice.  When  the  boy 
graduates,  he  is  given  work  at  a  master’s 
wages. 

This  course  was  started  at  Sparrows 
Point  about  a  year  ago  with  eight  boys  en¬ 
rolled.  The  boys  have  become  profoundly 
interested  in  their  work  and  the  shop  fore¬ 
men  are  enthusiastic  over  the  progress  they 
are  making.  In  the  pattern  shop,  after  two 
months’  training,  the  boys  can  read  a  blue 
print  as  well  as  any  bench  man  there  and 
an  official  of  the  company  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  their  work  in  the  drawing 
room,  when  compared  with  that  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  draftsman,  was  most  creditable.  The 
experiment  thus  far  has  proved  a  complete 
success,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  extended 
into  other  industrial  communities. 

At  the  Sparrows  Point  school,  the  co¬ 
operative  courses  for  boys  have  been  sup¬ 
plemented  by  courses  for  girls,  which  aim 
to  make  them  self-supporting.  Home  eco¬ 
nomics,  plain  sewing  and  nursing  are  a  part 
of  their  curriculum. 
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Today,  in  the  Northwest,  the  town-site  follows  the  rail.  Steel  is  the  real  unit  of 
urban  life.  The  railroads  are  solving  their  future  traffic 
problems  by  building  up  a  new  country. 


The  pioneer  home-seeker  nowadays  moves  into  a  country  that  is  already  opened 
up.  He  finds  made-to-order  cities  awaiting  him  and  business 
opportunities  already  created  for  him. 


How  One  Road  is  Putting  New  Towns  on  the  Map  and  Developing  a  New 
Country  as  a  Means  of  Providing  Future  Business 


NOT  many  years  ago — in  the  early 
days  of  our  own  lost  West — the  rail¬ 
road  followed  the  town.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  towns  and  cities  west  of  the 
Mississippi  owe  their  beginnings  to  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  homeseeking  pioneers.  The  family, 
in  those  days,  was  the  unit  of  urban  growth. 
The  sudden  whim  of  a  pioneer  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  town ;  a  forced  halt  meant  the 
foundation  of  a  future  city.  Towns- sprawl¬ 
ed  out  here  and  there  where  the  fortune¬ 
seeking  pilgrims — for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other — were  compelled  to  rest.  So  the  rail¬ 
road,  reaching  out  for  new  fields  and  new 
freight,  followed  the  town. 

Today — in  the  Northwest — all  this  is  re¬ 
versed.  To  the  tune  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  steel  a  year  the  railroads  are  forc¬ 
ing  new  towns  to  grow.  Steel,  in  the  prairie 
provinces,  is  the  real  unit  of  urban  life. 
The  town  and  city  follows  the  rail.  Rail¬ 
roading,  for  that  reason,  offers  different 
business  problems — traffic  is  created  rather 
than  sought;  freight  is  made,  not  found. 

Laying  Out  a  Railroad  and  a  Country 
Together 

JT  was  in  1903  that  the  project  of  building 
an  “All  Canadian”  railway  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific  first  took  definite  shape. 


By  Jewett  E.  Ricker ,  Jr. 

A  thousand  obstacles  stood  in  the  way. 
Topographical  and  engineering  questions  at 
times  seemed  beyond  solution.  But  the  big¬ 
gest  and  most  far-reaching  difficulty  was  a 
purely  business  problem.  Western  Canada 
at  that  time  was  practically  undeveloped. 
Cities  of  the  size  of  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Re¬ 
gina  and  Saskatoon  were  hardly  more  than 
struggling  frontier  towns.  And  so,  in  view 
of  these  facts,  the  road  when  completed 
stood  to  face  a  tremendous  loss.  It  was 
a  situation  unique  in  railroad  building. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  railroad  must  do 
one  of  two  things — either  take  an  enormous 
initial  loss,  or  build  up  the  country  along 
its  lines.  It  chose  the  latter.  Today,  as  a 
result  of.  this  decision,  over  three  thou¬ 
sand  six-hundred  miles  of  the  main  line 
have  already  been  built — thirteen  hundred 
miles  of  which  are  in  the  provinces  of  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  alone. 
Also,  by  virtue  of  this  decision,  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific — the  railway  in  question — 
has  become  the  greatest  town-building  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  process  was 
to  take  a  map  of  Canada  and  lay  out  upon 
it  the  future  lines.  Five  thousand  miles  of 
branch  lines  were  marked  off  in  addition 
to  the  main  road  already  built,  and  every 


mile  of  these  lines  was  laid  out  with  a 
view  to  developing  new  country,  land  where 
settlers  are  needed,  and  territory  which  will 
support  a  big  business  and  farming  popula¬ 
tion.  Every  fraction  of  the  line  was  plan¬ 
ned  to  the  minutest  detail  for  the  eventual 
business  of  the  road. 

So  much  for  the  road  itself.  Next  came 
the  problem  of  creating  business  for  the 
line.  That  meant  people.  People  meant 
business.  Business  meant  towns.  That  is 
the  trinity  of  industrial  progress.  It  is  also, 
as  stated,  the  old  sequence  in  which  they 
came.  But  the  railroad  turned  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  exactly  around — and  decided  to  build 
the  towns  first. 

Starting  on  the  east  at  Fort  William  it 
was  early  evident  that  a  town  was  needed 
at  a  point  half-way  between  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Manitoba  prairies.  So  the  officials 
of  the  road,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  put 
Graham  on  the  map.  Then  they  backed  up 
that  paper-decision  with  divisional  railway 
shops,  roundhouses  and  switch-yards — a 
healthy  beginning  for  any  town.  Within  six 
months  banks  and  stores,  hotels  and  office- 
buildings  had  sprung  into  being — and  Gra¬ 
ham  was  a  full-fledged,  thriving  business 
center. 

Further  along,  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie 
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The  Plan  of  Mirror 


In  laying  out  the  town-site  ex¬ 
perts  are  called  in.  Their  work 
is  done  with  scientific  precision. 
The  result  is  that  when  the  site 
is  completed  you  have  a  finished 
town — a  built-to-order  city 
that  is  ready  in  waiting  f or  its 
future  growth. 


section,  the  same  thing  was  done 
again  and  this  time  the  word 
“Transcona”  appears  above  a  dot 
on  the  map.  Then,  as  the  rails 
went  farther  west,  Rivers,  Mel¬ 
ville,  Watrous,  Biggar,  Wain- 
wright,  Edson  and  other  towns — 
separated  at  regular  intervals — 
came  into  being.  Later  a  branch 
line — tapping  the  heart  of  Saskat¬ 
chewan — was  flung  north  and 
Cud  worth  began  to  grow  with 
leaps  and  bounds.  Still  another 
line,  dropped  south  to  the  center 
of  the  rich  farming  section  of  Al¬ 
berta,  put  the  town  of  Mirror  on 
the  charts  of  the  Canadian  West. 

And  so,  one  by  one,  the  towns 
and  cities  of  the  prairie  provinces 
sprung  into  being  on  the  grain- 
swept  plains.  The  traditions  of 
town  building  were  upset.  A  new 
angle  in  railroading  was  begun. 

Steel,  not  people,  had  become  the 
unit  of  urban  growth. 

Building  a  City  to  Order 

AN?  now  for  the  business  side 
*  of  it.  It  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  build  a  town.  From  a  purely 
commercial  standpoint  it  is  a  haz¬ 
ardous  undertaking  at  best.  In¬ 
tricate  problems  must  be  faced 
and  met.  Therefore  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  railroad  to  reduce  the 
matter  to  a  scientific  basis.  Ob¬ 
viously  enough,  its  first  serious 
difficulty  lay  in  the  selection  of  proper 
sites  for  the  towns.  A  number  of  things 
had  to  be  carefully  considered — and  each 
one  of  these,  of  necessity,  weighed  from 
both  the  viewpoint  of  the  railroad  and  the 
needs  of  the  country  about. 

Therefore,  when  a  new  town  is  in  con- 


to  place  them  far  enough  apart 
to  give  each  its  own  constituency 
of  farming  districts.  Adaptability 
of  soil  and  natural  drainage  are 
carefully  considered,  as  well  as 
available  room  for  the  future  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  town. 

Then  comes  the  laying  out  of 
the  town-site  itself.  Here  experts, 
who  have  studied  the  problems 
of  town-building  are  called  in. 
Their  work  is  done  with  scientific 
precision.  Business  and  residence 
sections  are  defined.  Room  is 
left  for  wide  streets  and  parks. 
Factory  and  industrial  subdivis¬ 
ions  are  carefully  laid  out,  with  a 
view  to  transportation  and  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  The  result  of  which 
is  that,  when  the  town-site  is 
completed,  you  have  a  finished 
town — a  built-to-order  city  that 
is  ready  and  waiting  for  its  future 
growth.  It  is  like  a  magnificent 
new  office  building  before  the 
tenants  pour  in.  And  they  come, 
too,  in  much  the  same  way. 

Edson,  Alberta,  for  instance, 
furnishes  a  rather  typical — but 
not  unusual  example.  Steel  ar¬ 
rived  in  Edson  in  August  of  1910. 
Its  population  at  that  time  was 
fifteen.  Six  months  later  it  had 
grown  to  a  village  of  four  hund¬ 
red  and  ninety.  Eleven  months 
later  it  was  a  full-fledged  town  of 
eight  hundred  inhabitants.  To¬ 
day,  less  than  two  years  after  its  first  lots 
were  staked  off,  it  is  a  town  of  1,253  popu¬ 
lation,  has  sixty-seven  places  of  business,  a 
building  valuation  of  $486,000  and  a  land 
assessment  of  $3,000,000.  That  is  the  story 
of  but  one  town. 

(Continued  on  Page  110.) 


“  Six-seventy-five ,  did  you  say”- — a  scene  at  the  public  auction  of 
town  lots  in  Mirror,  Alberta  Province. 


Steel  arrived  in  Edson  in  August,  igio.  Its  population  at  that  time  was  15. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  it  contained  1,253  people  and  67  places  of  business. 


templation  experts  are  sent  out  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  needs  of  the  surrounding  country, 
what  classes  of  business  are  most  in  de¬ 
mand  and  the  probable  amount  of  trade 
available.  Then,  without  a  given  radius, 
the  best  sites  are  chosen  by  a  process  of  nat¬ 
ural  selection.  It  is  necessary,  for  instance, 
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Points  That  Every  Shipper  Should  Bear  in  Mind  in  Forwarding  His  Goods 


By  H.  P.  Blum 


Southern  Classification  Territory. 

Central  Freight  Association  Terri¬ 
tory  within  Official  Classification 
Territory. 


Western  Classification  Territory. 

Western  Territory  subject  to  Offi¬ 
cial  Classification  Rate s  on 
Shipments  from  Eastern  Points. 


AN  Alabama  lumber 
man  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell  some 
lumber  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to 
know  what  the  transporta¬ 
tion  would  cost  in  order  to 
base  his  selling  figure.  He 
inquired  of  the  railroad  as 
regards  the  price  of  the 
service  and  was  advised 
that  the  rate  between  the 
two  points  was  16  cents. 

He  sold  and  shipped  the 
lumber,  in  all,  ten  carloads. 

Then  the  railroad  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  rate  was  23 
cents— which  it  proceeded 
to  cofiect. 

The  charges  absorbed  not 
only  all  the  dealer’s  profit, 
but  caused  him  a  loss.  He 
applied  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for 
reparation,  but  was  informed  that  he 
could  not  recover,  because  23  cents  was, 
•in  fact,  the  regular  published  rate,  and 
the  railroad  was  forbidden  by  law  to  accept 
less.  He  carried  the  case  by  appeal  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  af¬ 
firmed  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  It  held  in  theory  that 
the  23  cent  being  published — or  printed 
somewhere  in  one  of  a  mass  of  papers  or 
tariffs,  which  could  be  deciphered  only  by 
one  of  expertness — the  shipper  could  have 
found  out  for  himself  instead  of  simply 
taking  the  carrier’s  word  for  it.  The  rail¬ 
road  employe  acted  in  good  faith  when  he 
quoted  the  16-cent  rate,  but  this  experience 
shows  that  even  the  railroads  can  err  in 
deciphering  the  rate  sheets. 

When  it  is  considered  best  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  shipping  public  as  a  whole  that 
the  harm  done  by  such  mis-quotation  can¬ 
not  be  rectified  how  necessary  it  becomes 
for  the  shipper  and  the  receiver  to  study  this 
freight  question  by  use  of  all  the  facilities 
that  may  be  offered.  In  fact,  the  Mann- 
Elkins  law  makes  it  not  only  profitable  but 
essential  for  the  customer  of  the  railroads 
to  inform  himself  regarding  his  traffic  re¬ 
lationship.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  shippers 
are  devoid  of  knowledge  in  this  respect. 
Knowledge  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 


— particularly  the  tariff  publication  clause, 
of  the  conditions  upon  which  freight  rates 
are  compiled,  of  freight  classification  mat¬ 
ters,  of  basing  through  and  combination 
rates,  of  class  and  commodity  rates,  of 
packing  and  describing  shipments,  of  rout¬ 
ing  and  misrouting  of  freight,  of  how  to 
save  demurrage,  of  minimum  charges  and 
weights,  of  tracing  delayed  shipments,  of 
handling  damaged  shipments,  of  ■  collecting 
overcharge  and  damage  claims  are  all  of 
incalculable  importance. 

Classifying  Your  Goods 

J  N  the  shipment  of  freight,  classification 
is  the  first  step.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very 
basis  of  rate  making.  That  this  importance 
is  recognized  by  the  railroads  is  displayed 
by  the  effort  of  the  traffic  officials  for  over 
two  years  to  standardize  this  feature  of  the 
business  by  the  creation  of  a  Uniform 
Classification.  The  trend  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  and 
nowhere  would  it  be  more  desirable  than 
in  the  work  of  classifying  freight.  This 
subject  is  easily  one  of  the  irritating  bar¬ 
riers  existing  between  shipper  and  the  car¬ 
rier  because  of  its  complexities.  Its  oper¬ 
ation  is  a  source  of  continual  fric¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  idea  of  doing 
away  with  this  complication,  carriers  are 


now  establishing  through 
rates  between  various  points 
and  embodying  same  in  pub¬ 
lished  tariffs.  These  tariffs 
invariably  contain  a  clause 
relating  specifically  to  the 
shipments  which  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  said  tariff. 

The  Official  Classification 
applies  generally  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  rivers  and  east  of 
Lake  Michigan,  Chicago 
and  the  Mississippi  river  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  ex¬ 
cept  locally  between  points 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  classification  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  local  traffic  be¬ 
tween  points  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  and  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  Rail¬ 
ways,  and  between  cer¬ 
tain  points  on  these  lines 
and  points  in  what  is  known  as  Eastern 
seaboard  territory  located  north  of  the 
Potomac  river.  Through  rates  from  points 
in  Eastern  seaboard  territory  to  Nashville 
and  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Louisiana,  are  also  subject  to 
this  classification,  but  on  traffic  orig¬ 
inating  in  Official  Classification  Territory 
destined  to  points  in  Southern  or  Western 
Classification  Territory,  where  through 
rates  are  published,  the  tariff  specifying 
such  rates,  as  a  general  rule,  also  carries  a 
clause  as  to  classification  applicable.  For 
example,  on  a  shipment  originating  at  De¬ 
troit,  in  the  Official  Classification  Terri¬ 
tory,  destined  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
Southern  Classification  territory,  the  tariffs 
invariably  specify  that  rates  are  governed 
by  the  Southern  Classification. 

Besides  the  three  general  classifications 
referred  to  there  are  classifications  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Railroad  Commissions  of  some 
of  the  states  and  also  by  the  various  freight 
associations.  The  Central  Freight  Associa¬ 
tion  for  example,  while  practically  within 
the  official  classification  territory,  covers 
Ohio,  Indiana,  the  lower  peninsula  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  the  greater  part  of  Illinois,  the  ex¬ 
treme  western  sections  of  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  West  Virginia,  also  extending 
up  into  the  Canadian  Classification,  as  far 
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HpHE  only  reason  you  file  your  letters  is  to 
be  able  to  refer  to  them  again.  Unless  you 
can  find  the  letter  you  want  the  minute  you 
want  it,  your  filing  system  is  not  a  good  one. 


There  is  just  one  system  that  holds  your 
letters  so  that  you  can  refer  to  them  in¬ 
stantly.  This  is 

I'll  E 


(Trade  Mark) 


It  is  made  up  of  separate  units  which  are 
labeled  on  the  outside.  There  are  no  heavy 
drawers  to  pull  out  and  no  guide  cards  to  finger 
over.  Each  unit  is  in  plain  sight  and  the  label 
can  be  read  at  a  glance. 

The  ordinary  vertical  file  with  the  necessary 
standing  room,  requires  six  feet  of  floor  space 
away  from  the  wall.  The  UniFile  requires  less 
than  four  feet.  You  can’t  use  a  vertical  file 
higher  than  four  drawers;  you  can  use  a  UniFile 
as  high  as  a  man  can  reach. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet  “Where  in  H  —  1  is  That 
Letter?”  It  tells  how  to  solve  your  filing  troubles. 

The  UniFile  is  Sold  by 

New  York,  Tower  Mfg.  &  Novelty  Co.,  306  Broadway  & 
18  E.  23rd  St. 

Boston,  Macev-Stetson-Morris  Co.,  49  Franklin  St. 
Philadelphia,  The  Lafferty-Macey  Co.,  811  Arch  St. 

St.  Louis,  S.  G.  Adams  Stamp  &  Seal  Co.,  314  N.  6th  St. 
Pittsburg,  J.  G.  Marshall  Co.,  959  Liberty  Ave. 

Detroit,  Safe  Cabinet  Co.,  68  Washington  St. 

Buffalo,  Vosburgh  &  Whiting  Co.,  Swan  and  Buffalo  Sts. 
Newark,  W.  B.  Wood  &  Co.,  20  Clinton  St. 

Cincinnati,  Safe-Cabinet  Co.,  213  W.  4th  Ave. 

Seattle,  Safe-Cabinet  Co.,  814  3rd  Ave. 

Milwaukee,  Siekert  &  Baum  Stationery  Co.,  318  E.Water  St. 
Indianapolis,  Levey  Bros.  &  Co.,  State  House  Square. 
Omaha,  Omaha  Printing  Co. 

Hartford,  Plimpton  Mfg.  Co. 

Rochester,  Scrantom-Wetmore  Co. 

Providence,  E.  L.  Morris  &  Co.,  77  Exchange  Place. 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut  Office  &  Library  Supply  House. 
New  Haven,  John  R.  Rembert  &  Co. 

Dallas,  Safe-Cabinet  Co.,  1604  Commerce  St. 

Columbus,  Dick  Office  Supply  Co.,  North  High  St. 
Dayton,  Safe-Cabinet  Co.,  11  W.  1st  St. 

Zanesville,  Safe-Cabinet  Co.,  Masonic  Temple. 

Canton,  News  Exchange  Co.,  223  W.  Tuscarawas  St. 

Lima,  City  Book  Store,  143  N.  Main  St. 

Portsmouth,  F.  C.  Daehler  Co.  West  Second  St. 

Piqua,  S.  R.  Turner,  329  N.  Main  St. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Bixby  Office  Supply  Co. 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Southern  Fixture  Supply  Co.,  33 'W. 
Forsyth  St. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  L.  B.  Kletzly,  1308  Market  St. 
Charleston,  S.  Spencer  Moore  &  Co. 

Huntington,  Swan  Printing  &  Stationery  Co. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  The  Rothert  Co. 

Y ork,  The  Rothert  Co. 

Johnstown,  The  Rothert  Co. 

Altoona,  The  Rothert  Co. 


The  UniFile  Mfg.  Co. 

534  McCormick  Building  :□ 
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as  Sarnia,  Stratford  and  Toronto.  The  rest 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  all  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  and  a 
part  of  Virginia,  in  the  Southern  Classifi¬ 
cation  territory,  down  to  Roanoke,  Lynch¬ 
burg  and  Norfolk  is  included  in  what  is 
termed  the  Trunk  Line  Association.  The 
other  classification  territories  are  also  sub¬ 
divided  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Southern  Classification  applies  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  between  points  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  &  Ohio  and  Norfolk  &  Western  Rys. 
The  through  class  rates  from  points  in  east¬ 
ern  seaboard  territory  to  points  in  southern 
territory  are  also,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
governed  by  this  classification. 

The  Western  Classification  governs  in  the 
territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  a  line 
drawn  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  and  in 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  The  class  rates  applying  between  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  points  and  points  in  the  territory, 
Missouri  river  to  Atlantic  seaboard,  inclu¬ 
sive,  are  also  subject  to  this  classification. 
Shipments  in  official  classification  terri¬ 
tory,  however,  to  points  between  Lake 
Michigan  or  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi 
River  to  St.  Paul,  and  on  up  the  Minnesota 
line  to  Duluth,  are  carried  at  St.  Paul  rates 
and  the  official  classification  governs. 

But  that  is  not  all ;  for  certain  reasons 
numerous  “Classification  Exceptions"  are 
published  by  individual  roads.  A  wise  ship¬ 
per  will  study  these  carefully.  They  may 
affect  his  freight.  The  regular  classifica¬ 
tion  may  give  a  product  one  classification 
basis,  the  exception  another, — lower.  For 
instance,  paper  bags — carload,  are  shown  in 
Official  Classification  as  fifth  class.  The 
“Exceptions”  of  a  number  of  roads  quote 
sixth  class,  with  minimum  applying  as  per 
regular  classification. 

Another  case :  Official  Classification  gives 
to  furniture,  not  otherwise  specified,  second 
class  basis,  minimum  10,000  pounds, 
whereas  the  exceptions  excluding  a  small 
number  of  localities,  names  third  class  basis 
and  a  slightly  higher  minimum  of  12,000 
pounds.  These  are  but  a  few  of  many  simi¬ 
lar  examples,  and  the  size  of  the  car  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Law  compels  the  printing  and  filing 
of  all  these  features,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  railroads  will  point  them  out.  The 
diligent  shipper  scans  every  publication  that 
might  bear  upon  the  transportation  of  the 
article  he  manufactures.  Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  saving  money  on  his  freight 
bills. 


How  to  Apply  the  Tariffs 

T  HAVE  indicated  the  technical  railroad 

outline  of  classification  as  a  basis  for  the 
assessment  of  rates  and  charges.  Of  more 
importance  to  the  ordinary  shipper  perhaps 
is  the  proper  packing  and  describing  of  his 
shipments  so  as  to  secure  as  favorable  a 
classification  as  possible.  This  is  a  matter 
of  deepest  concern  and  one  that  is  often 
overlooked.  The  average  shipper  probably 
does  not  know  that  the  railroad  clerk  has 
nothing  before  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  but  the  description  on  the  bill 
of  lading  or  shipping  ticket  to  guide  him 
as  to  what  may  be  the  correct  classification 
and  consequent  rate  to  apply  thereto,  and 
a  great  many  who  pack  goods  properly  do 
not  describe  them  on  their  dray  tickets  in 
the  right  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  shippers 
are  not  rigid  enough  in  their  instructions 
to  packers  in  having  their  articles  properly 
assembled  and  packed  so  that  they  will  not 
only  go  through  with  the  least  liability  to 
damage,  but  at  the  lowest  rates. 

For  example,  in  the  furniture  business 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  have 
agencies  classify  such  products  as  sectional 
bookcases  and  filing  cabinets  as  such, 
thereby  taking  first  class  rates  in  Western 
and  Southern  Classifications  and  one  and 
one-half  times  first  class  in  the  Official 
Classification  territory,  instead  of  as  furni¬ 
ture,  taking  two  times  first  class  rates  in 
all  classification  territories.  As  a  further 
instance,  in  shipping  sectional  bookcases 
through  Official  Classification  territory  it  is 
proper  to  crate  and  classify  them  merely 
as  bookcases  on  a  basis  of  one  and  one-half 
times  first  class,  but  a  shipment  into  West¬ 
ern  Classification  territory  requires  that  the 
goods  be  boxed  and  described  as  Boxed 
Sectional  Bookcases,  thereby  taking  first 
class,  whereas  had  the  shipment  been  crated 
or  described  as  a  bookcase,  one  and  one- 
half  first  class  rate  basis  would  have  gov¬ 
erned.  Again  on  this  commodity  into  South¬ 
ern  Classification  territory  it  was  necessary 
that  the  shipments  be  described  as  Sectional 
Bookcases  in  Tiers — Boxed,  thus  deriving 
a  first  class  rate  basis.  Otherwise  classified — 
charges  would  have  been  assessed  on  basis 
of  one  and  one-half  times  first  class  rates. 

Some  articles  have  their  classification  de¬ 
termined  by  the  dimensions  of  the  package. 
If  the  article  is  one  of  these  the  shipper 
had  better  consult  the  classifications,  for  if 
he  does  not  specify  the  dimensions  of  his 
shipment  on  his  shipping  tickets,  he  may 
unintentionally  be  penalized  heavily. 

Overcharges  are  caused  by  mistakes  of 
two  kinds — in  classifications  and  rates.  The 
latter  are  the  fault  of  the  railroads,  the  for¬ 
mer  invariably  that  of  the  shipper  and  must 
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Why  Not  Try  a  Comptometer? 

The  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Try  it  on  your  book  work— on  extension  of  bills  and  inventories— 
on  percentages,  payrolls,  subtraction— whole  numbers,  fractions— any¬ 
thing  in  figures. 

It  saves  lots  of  time  and  hard  work,  prevents  errors,  enables  you  to 
keep  your  work  right  up  to  the  minute  without  strain  or  worry. 

Don’t  imagine  that  you  are  saving  the  price  of  a  Comptometer  by 
doing  without  it— any  more  than  you  would  save  the  cost  of  a  type¬ 
writer  by  writing  your  letters  longhand. 

The  Comptometer  is  a  means  of  economy— not  a  source  of  expense. 
It  is  adaptable  to  any  system  of  accounting. 

It  is  also  perfectly  interchangeable  on  any  kind  of  work.  The 
same  model  Comptometer  used  by  the  bookkeeper  for  additions  and 
subtractions,  serves  for  bill  extensions  and  percentage  divisions  without 
change  or  adjustment. 

You  can  have  a  Comptometer  on  trial  in  your  office  for  the  asking — 
the  only  obligation  you  assume  is  to  give  it  a  thorough  workout  on  all 
your  figuring. 

Here’s  a  chance  for  you  to  apply  the 
real  test  — the  test  of  everyday 
service. 

Ask  for  particulars  about 
this  offer;  also  for  descrip¬ 
tive  literature  includ¬ 
ing  our  booklet, 

“Rapid 
Mechanical 
Calculation.’’ 


FELT ^TARRANT 

Manufacturing  Co. 
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Message  Bearers  Ancient  and  Modern 


Pheidippides,  the  most  noted  runner  of 
ancient  Greece,  made  a  record  and  an  ever¬ 
lasting  reputation  by  speeding  140  miles 
from  Athens  to  Sparta  in  less  than  two  days. 

Runners  trained  to  perfection  composed 
the  courier  service  for  the  transmission  of 
messages  in  olden  times.  But  the  service 
was  so  costly  it  could  be  used  only  in  the 
interest  of  rulers  on  occasions  of  utmost 
importance. 

The  Royal  messenger  of  ancient  times  has 
given  way  to  the  democratic  telephone  of 
to-day.  Cities,  one  hundred  or  even  two 
thousand  miles  apart,  are  connected  in  a 
few  seconds,  so  that  message  and  answer 
follow  one  another  as  if  two  persons  were 
talking  in  the  same  room. 


This  instantaneous  telephone  service  not 
only  meets  the  needs  ©f  the  State  in  great 
emergencies,  but  it  meets  the  daily  needs 
of  millions  of  the  plain  people.  There  can 
be  no  quicker  service  than  that  which  is 
everywhere  at  the  command  of  the 
humblest  day  laborer. 

Inventors  have  made  possible  communica¬ 
tion  by  telephone  service.  The  Bell  System,  by 
connecting  seven  million  people  together,  has 
made  telephone  service  so  inexpensive  that  it 
is  used  twenty-five  million  times  a  day. 

Captains  of  war  and  industry  might,  at  great 
expense,  establish  their  own  exclusive  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  but  in  order  that  any  person  hav¬ 
ing  a  telephone  may  talk  with  any  other  per¬ 
son  having  a  telephone,  there  must  be  One 
System,  One  Policy  and  Universal  Service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  "Bell  telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System 


250 

-Styles 


Easiest  Writing 
Longest  Wearing 

At  all  Stationers 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co,. 

Works:  Camden  N.  J.  95  John  St.,  New  York 


be  avoided  unless  he  insists  upon  wasting 
money  in  the  payment  of  freight  charges. 
He  had  better  contemplate  the  peculiarities 
of  the  article  he  is  shipping,  then  search  the 
classifications  for  some  division  that  would 
exactly  describe  the  article  but  naming  a 
lower  basis. 

Take  blank  cards,  for  instance.  These 
are  classified  as  such  in  the  classification, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  com¬ 
modity  tariff’s  in  various  territories  carry  a 
rating  on  cardboard,  cut  in  shape,  and  ac¬ 
cord  to  this  inelegant  description  rates  much 
lower  than  the  aforesaid  class  rates.  Mind 
that  shipments  are  not  to  be  mis-classified ; 
there  is  a  heavy  penalty  for  that,  but  a 
search  for  an  advantageous  accurate  de¬ 
scription  often  derives  the  benefit  of  com¬ 
modity  rates  designed  to  apply  upon  certain 
products. 

Recently  in  scrutinizing  the  classifications 
for  staves,  heading  and  hoops,  I  found  them 
all  right,  described  as  such,  but  a  search 
through  various  commodity  tariffs  revealed 
the  same  product  classified  as  Slack  Cooper¬ 
age  Stock,  Barrel  Material,  and  as  Forest 
Products  in  all  cases,  of  course,  deriving 
rates  lower  than  would  apply  under  straight 
classification  basis.  Similar  conditions  af¬ 
fect  all  staple  products. 

Bills  of  lading  forms  printed  so  as  to 
describe  freight  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  classi¬ 
fication  work  tremendous  savings.  If  a 
different  wording  is  necessary  to  make  them 
conform  with  commodity  or  special  rate  de¬ 
scriptions,  that  feature  should  be  provided 
for  also. 


Where  to  Find  the  Rates 


^ONGRESS  wisely  incorporated  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  amended  in 
its  last  form  into  the  Mann-Elkins  Law, 
the  publication  clause.  Valuable  extracts 
from  this  clause  are  as  follows : 


“That  every  common  carrier  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  print  and  keep 
open  to  public  inspection  schedules  showing 
the  rates  and  fares  and  charges  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  passenger  and  property  which 
any  such  common  carrier  has  established  and 
which  are  in  force  at  the  time  upon  its  route. 
The  schedules  printed  as  aforesaid  by  any 
such  common  carrier  shall  plainly  state  the 
places  upon  its  railroad  between  which  prop¬ 
erty  and  passengers  shall  be  carried,  and  shall 
contain  the  classification  of  freight  in  force, 
and  shall  also  state  separately  the  terminal 
charges  and  any  rules  or  regulations  which  in 
any  wise  change,  affect  or  determine  any  part 
of  the  aggregate  of  such  aforesaid  rates  and 
fares  and  charges.  Such  schedules  shall  be 
plainly  printed  in  large  type  and  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  public  shall  be  posted  in  two 
public  and  conspicuous  places,  in  every  depot, 
station,  or  office  of  such  carrier  where  passen¬ 
gers  or  freight,  respectively,  are  received  for 
transportation,  in  such  form  that  they  shall  be 
accessible  for  the  public  and  can  be  conveni¬ 
ently  inspected. 

“No  advance  shall  be  made  in  the  rates, 
fares,  and  charges  which  have  been  established 
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SPROUSE  S  urtWAJASH.  8  ’^..SeSSSu 


#760  SOAP  DISH.  si«  4Jx3l*1 

RtTINNCO  WISE.  ONE  OOE .  IN 
RKG.  DOr'  W 


#754  SOAP  RACK,  sue  4|x3ix1 

WlTM  TOOTN  BRUSH  RACK.  WIRE 
SETINNED.  ONE  OOE.  IN  FKO. 

DOE.  65# 

#377-0  SOAP  OISH,  as  #754 

EXCEPT  MADE  OF  TWISTED  WIPE. 

SIZE  6ix3|«l  ONE  OOE.  IN  PK8. 

OOE.  76# 


#41  Wire  Sink  Brush  4  Oish 
Washer.  3  in.  brush.  6  in. 

handle,  TOTAL  LENGTH  9  IN. 
VARNISHED  HANDLE.  ONE  OOE. 

IN  PKG,  DOE.  96# 


#G  CwfifL  1  NO  !  RON .  POL  t  SHED 
sreev.,  polished  hardwood 

HANDLE,  NICKELEO  FEMALE, 

length  or  CURLER  6  IN, 

ONE  002.  IN  BOX.  DOZ . .  3g^ 


Curling  Iron,  pql{$hsd 

STEEL  .  POLISHED  HARDWOO) 
HANDLE.  NICKELED  FEUftULSL  ■ 
LENGTH  or  CURLER  ?|  jn, 

««  002. 


ONE: 


#5  Perforated  Sink  Shovel 

BLADE  4|x3$  HANDLE  4  IN. 
BLACK  ENAMELED.  RUBBER  EDGE. 
ONE  002  ■  IN  PKC .  DOZ . ‘ 40# 


^758  BATH  TUB  SOAP  DISH,  sue 

6x3x1  RETiNNED  WIRE-  ONE  DOZ, 
IN  PKG •  DOZ,  $1 .00 


Curling  Iron,  polu 

STEEL,  POLISHED  HARD* 
HANDLE,  NICKEL  FERRUU 
LENGTH  OF  CURLER  9|  $ 
ONE  COZ,  IN  PKG,  mt 


TOURIST  Folding  Curling 

NICKEL  PLATED.  ANTIQUE  OAK/"; 
HANDLES- LENGTH  FOLDED  5|  4V 
ONE  DOZ,  IN  PKC,  OOZ,  Mf 


#1  POT  CHAINS.  BRIGHT  WIRE 
6x3f  1  002.  IN  PKG.  DOZ.  40# 


ALVBTA  HAVER,  nickel  fuHt 

ANTIQUE  OAK  HANDLES,  LtWP 
8|  IN-  1  DOZ.  IN  PKG,  $1  ,E 


o 


#416  Handled  Pot  Chains. 

RETINNEO  WIRE  HANDLE.  BRIGHT 
RINGS.  TOTAL  LENGTH  IN 

DOZ.  75 


#652  TOWEL  RINGS,  adjustable. 

4  IN.  RING.  NICKEL  PLATED  STEEL 
WIRE.  1  DOZ.  IN  PKC.  DOZ,  80# 


#277  Dish  Drainer,  retinhed 
WIRE,  12x16  IN,  WIRE  FEET. 
ONE  DOZ.  IN  PKG.  002.  $1 .26 


tojusTSBLC  Folding  Card 
Racks,  hnneo  wire. 

ONE  DOE.  IN  PKG. 

#6  56  CARDS  15x23  doe,  $0.80 
7  78  "  18x28  “  .90 


#602  Moloing  Picture  H«sk*l 

BRASS  PLATED  SOLID  Htt.i 
I  |X J  ONE  GROSS  in  BOX  0»  ™ 


TERMS  2f  10  DATS,  net  30  oats.  NO  CHARGt  FOR  CASE  OR  CARTAff 


TACOMA- *ASM 


«■***”  ,  .ttIU  wave  toot'  in.  »<*  ■ 

EN“*"£°  tt*SC*,>0P  ^  8W 

NlCXtU  Xu*  9  - - - 

*t  OOE-  <«  -  -- 


1,1  WS  TOW 


H*NfH 


S a A  QACK, 

90# 


.  K„.rE  8  IN  crucible  s'»fi  r 

f6  @  Bread  os  CakFn  #|vETE0  mo 

eu»  .U8MS0ID  HANOCES. 

CN6  MTU.  IN 


0t  6  Pap  ms 
SHAPE  blades.  tdpl 
STEfL.  nickel  PLATES  ft 

FLAT  RueBEKOm  HWfitf 

CNE  DOZ  IN  SOT.  m 
0  Paring  s* 

*5  *i  6  EXCEPT  VEST  H«fc 
F  i  N  I  SH-D  ,  E  >  K£  10#  &&-!*.-  • 
'NE  DOZ-  IN  FKG  D0Z>  >  ■>* 

#>13  Paries  Knife.  *f*# 

PATTERN ,  IUP0R7E0,  COCA- 
80LA  HANDLES,  ONE  DDE. 
,«  PKO  «»•  W 


#18  88  French  Pattern  Carvers  op 

I'  J  suoc.  RUBDESDID  HANDLE,  S 
Ftt*U.  ONE  DO 4.  '**  p*0- 


d 


w  1 903  Knives  8 
handles,  cull  t*N  ,  3  «  V4 « 
!N  SDK-  6  *N’V&  ki 

.  6  FORKS  DOZ  -  -wF 


ONE  ooz 


#601  Molding  Pictijk*  Koess. 

BRASS  TLATCD  SOLID  STEEL, 

l|x|  ONE  GROSS  IN  SDK  0»»  Mf 


1126  Botches  Knife.  6  in. 

BLADE <  BEECP  HANOte.  R,VeT“: 

0N£  DOE  IN  PKS,  C0Z'  89f 
#136  Butcher  knife,  same  as 

126  EXCEPT  HAS  COCOBOLA 
handles  ONE  OOZt  IN  PKC. 

DOZ.  95* 

#146  Butcher  Knife,  same  as 
#136  EXCEPT  BOLSTERED ,  ONE 
OOZ.  IN  PKG.  OOZ  $1 .20 
A  NO’ CABBAGE 

1256  Butcher  Knife,  beech 

HANDLE*  6  RIVETS,  5  IN.  FINELY 
FINISHED  BLADE.  ONE  DOZ .  IN 
PKG.  002-  »1.!5 

*.  B.  *.  FAMOUS  #900  cine  of 

TINNED  SPOONS,  HEAVIER  AND 
SETTER  FINISHED  THAN  OTHER 

brands.  Note  our  low  price , 
1900  Tea  Spoons,  wrapped  6  in 
bunch,  3  eot.  t»  aox.ooz.  U# 

IN  GROSS  LOTS  11.25  PER  GROSS. 

#900  Oessert  Spoons',  2  ooz. 

IN  BOX, OOE.  21#  cross  *2.36 
#900  Table  Spoons.  2  doe.  in 
box  doe.  22#  cross  *2.50 


#5  Hanot  PaRCR-  •*»’.** 

STEEL  BLACK  ENAVELEB 

handle-  apple  f-'-iR  **_ 
general  SLICER.  one  OOE, 
iN  PKG.  004.  40# 


#10  Ladies  Pride,  eel"'' 

VEOETA8LE  PAW".  5L%" 

apple  corer,  F'SH  scale  . 
c 

steel 

om  ooz 


UTTER-  8R"SHT 

enameled  handle. 

,N  BOX  DOZ,  W 


/ 


8,00  KNiVES  8  FOPKS^ 
*S,,909  hSus  ' 

COCOBOLA  HANOLCS.  ^  ^ 

iN  BOX. 

M  k«»vE$  8  FORKS-  SB* 

S'S/r:.r. 

HANDLES,  ws  002  uW.  85# 


*’0> 

cSstFRSO.  ONE  OOE. 


mo  Knives  and  Forks, 

MADS  BY  WAa-LADE  * 

2  PIECE  KH1FS.  S0LU 
handle  -MPERSOSTFEI . 

MALACCA  PLATED 

1NBox.6kn,ves  and  6 
forks,  ooz  48  ■ 

lots  PER  CR°SS  55.™ 


102  K~‘«s  AN“  s  3  RIVE’* 

P*”EUS'  Tool  ’OREO.  o«e  004 

capped  and  0Ot  ooz  66* 

5*  PKG-  As 

#302  Knives  Sj;^  handles 
f-*C^To«.  ODE.  94# 


one  OOZ. 


1  OOE.  KN,V»iJS^9-l 


$338  Saved  on  2000  Fifty-Page  Catalogs 


WHEN  Sprouse  &  Son,  Incorporated, 
of  Tacoma,  decided  to  issue  a  50- 
page  catalog,  they  got  estimates  from 
several  printers — and  then  printed  the  cata¬ 
log  themselves,  in  their  own  office,  on  the 
Multigraph. 

Their  cost  for  material — paper,  ink  and  the  like — was 
$87;  for  labor — their  own  employees — $75;  total  cost  $162. 
The  lowest  estimate  they  had  received  from  any  printer  was 
$500;  so  the  Multigraph  saved  them  $338. 

The  size  of  the  page  was  85  x  12  inches.  The  book  con¬ 
tained  nearly  1,000  illustrations,  printed  from  electrotypes. 
The  descriptive  matter  was  set  semi-automatically  from  the 
machine’s  self-contained  type-equipment.  And  the  work  was 
real  printing — not  the  typewriting  you’re  accustomed  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  Multigraph. 


That’s  the  important  fact  to  be  learned  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement. 

The  Multigraph  does  real  printing — the  kind  you’d  get 
from  your  printer  if  you  waited  longer  and  paid  more. 

It  is  not  restricted  to  the  self-contained  type  you'll  be 
glad  to  use  for  emergency  work  or  simple  forms.  You  can 
use  hand-set  type  in  many  sizes  and  styles;  and  by  using 
electrotypes  you  can  reproduce  any  size  or  style  of  type  you 
wish,  besides  line-cuts,  borders  and  ornaments. 

And  the  Multigraph  saves  25%  to  75%  of  the  printer’s 
charge.  Sprouse  &  Son,  Inc.,  say  it  saves  them  30%  to  60% 
on  stationery,  system-forms  and  the  like. 

What  would  a  saving  of  30%  to  60%  of  your  printing- 
cost  mean  to  you?  Figure  it  up.  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  a 
representative  to  assist  you  in  compiling  the  information — 
with  the  distinct  pledge  that  you  can’t  buy  a  Multigraph 
unless  you  need  it. 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
1804  East  Fortieth  Street 
Branches  in  Sixty  Cities — Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 
European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Company,  59  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  Eng.; 
Berlin,  W-8  Krausenstr.  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. 


A  SK  us  for  literature,  specimens 
and  data.  Ask  us  also  about  the 
Universal  Folding-Machine  and  the 
Markoe  Envelope  -  Sealer  —  both 
great  savers  of  time  and  money 
where  outgoing  mails  are  large. 

Write  today.  Use  the  coupon. 


What  Uses  Are  You 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  Blip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery.  We'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 
Printing: 

Booklets 

_ holders 

Envelope-Stuffers 

House-Organ 

_ Dealers’  Imprints 

__  Label  Imprints 

_ System-Forms 

_ Letter- Heads 

_ Bill- Heads  and  Statement* 

_ Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

_ i  Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

_ Circular  Letters  , 

_ Booklets 

_ Envelope-Stuffers 

_ Price-lists 

_ Reports 

_ N  otices 

_ Bulletins  to  Employees 

_ Inside  System- Forms 
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Under  Your  Own  Hat 
lies  Opporhuni fy 

You  have  BIG  chances  for  greater  earn¬ 
ing  power,  BEFORE  YOU  EVERY  DAY. 

The  opportunity  to  progress  n  every  way  lies  within 
yourself. 

Take  advantage  of  your  ambition — earn  an  import¬ 
ant  place  in  business,  we  will  help,  we  will  show 
you  how,  as  has  been  shown  to  hundreds  of 
other  successful  business  men  and  women. 

The 

International 
Accountants’ 
Society,  Inc. 


offer  for  you  your  di¬ 
rect  benefit  complete, 
practical  correspond¬ 
ence  course  of  training 
and  instruction  in 

Higher  Accounting,  Bus¬ 
iness  Law,  Cost  Account¬ 
ing,  Auditing  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Organization. 


These  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  are  scientific- 
ly  prepared,  they  give 
you  the  best  and  most 
practical  methods 
used  today  by  the  real¬ 
ly  big  men  in  account¬ 
ing. 


The  method  of  instruction  is  perfect  in 
every  detail,  you  get  personal  instruction 
from  expert  examiners. 

These  courses  of  instruction  will 
thoroughly  equip  you  to  hold  any 
position  no  matter  how  difficult  the 
auditing  and  accounting  questions 
may  be. 

If  you  want  to  know  of  the  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  this  lucrative  field  offers  you: — 

If  you  want  to  know  about  some  of  those 
who  have  made  a  great  success  in  this 
work : — 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  profession: — 

Write  to  us  today  for  our  56 -page 
Souvenir  Prospectus.  It  is  FREE , 
without  obligation  TO  YOU • 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANTS  SOCIETY,  Inc. 

91  W.  Fort  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 


STRAIGHT  BILL  OF  LAO  NG-  OH.GiNAL-NOT  NEGOTIABLE 


c-  .  John  haiga  L  CoavttfiJ 

.  sexton 

--  X..R.*  /oar,  t  7. 

'«!*<>  oewmnwi  o>  unom  »«o  »f*cu.  •ama 

.  .A  X. 

29660 

Iron.  Enuaalai1  Bath  "ubs 

30,000 

i.Ct 

• 

tfralghi.  Churgea 

$:>io.oo 

.  wss 

— 

fax Iff  Authority 

_ii.aa.tarc  „laaui fixation, 

South  Xaatsrc  Lice a  Tariff  2-C, 

Laatiad  by  ?.  A.  La  land,  Agar.t,  St# 

Louie,  Mo. 

kc  c.veA*  . 

. . . 

.  .j  _ _ „  ■ 

STRAIGHT  BILL  OF  LADING  ORIGINAL  NOT  NEGOTIABLE  1  ,0- 

Af«nt  s  Ho. 

Ml  kt  r:  . . ..*.4.  .  .  »••"•...  .1  IV  .  iM-giMl  mu  W  LW^* 

Sofelas villa ,  Indiana.  July  lat. _  i»i  2 


..  .’in. . „ . 


72*/ 


>-harg*» 


$21?.60 


Tariff  Authority 

_  [To  4a»  York  32j/  l.K.A  I..MTC  L14oo. Tariff  203-A.j 

I. C.O.  1912. 

- Baa  York  to  Oalvaaton  SO i  Saa.Pao. . Atlactlo  S.£.litn«o. 


■  in  ■  ivr.ii  . 

If  'll  J  ref»rw*Tv 

!  of  '.hr  <  ,‘»T8«v  oe  (hr 

;  vicwnbej  hfr 


.aueaion  cc;  aoa.rao. . Atx&ctio  o.z.uiaao, 

:  Tariff  16-A. 

j  .;&l7a8toc  to  iiouaton  10/  Texaa  Llnaa  Tariff  13  laettad 
K. Wyatt. Agent,  yt.  Worth,  tux.  f  7; 


CuarXM  Advanced 


Two  Bills  of  Lading  on  a  possible  consignment.  One  would  forward  the  shipment  via  a  high  rate  route,  the  other  via 
a  low  rate  route,  the  latter  affording  transportation  costing  $100.50  less  on  merely  one  carload.  Nobles- 
ville,  I ndiana,  is  designated  as  the  point  of  shipment  as  it  is  an  actual  manufacturing 
center  of  iron  enameled  bath  tubs.  Note  the  specific  references  to  the 
current  Railroad  Tariffs  in  substantiation  of  the  rates. 


and  published  as  aforesaid  by  any  common 
carrier  in  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  section,  except  after  ten  days’  notice; 
which  shall  plainly  state  the  changes  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  schedule  then  in  force,  and 
the  time  when  the  increased  rates,  fares,  or 
charges  will  go  into  effect;  and  the  proposed 
changes  shall  be  shown  by  printing  new  sched¬ 
ules,  or  shall  be  plainly  indicated  upon  the 
schedules  in  force  at  the  time  and  kept  open 
to  public  inspection.  Reductions  in  such  pub¬ 
lished  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  shall  only  be 
made  after  three  days’  previous  public  notice, 
to  be  given  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  that 
notice  of  an  advance  in  rates  must  be  given, 
and  when  such  common  carrier  shall  have 
established  and  published  its  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  com¬ 
mon  carrier  to  charge,  demand,  collect  or  re¬ 
ceive  from  any  person  or  persons  a  greater  or 
less  compensation  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property,  or  for  any  services 
in  connection  therewith,  than  is  specified  in 
such  published  schedule  of  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  as  may  at  the  time  be  in  force.” 

The  act  adds  that  every  common  carrier 
must  file  with  the  commission  copies  of  its 
schedule  of  rates  and  shall  notify  them  of 
changes  in  the  same.  It  also  provides  that 
railroads  shall  file  copies  of  contracts  or 
traffic  agreement  with  other  roads  affecting 
the  tariffs.  These  provisions  place  within 
the  reach  of  every  shipper  the  means  to 
have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  rates  at 
which  his  goods  are  forwarded.  It  is  not 
always  an  easy  matter,  however,  to  decipher 
these  schedules  as  compiled  by  the  railroad. 
It  requires  an  understanding  of  rates  and 
tariffs  that  is  little  less  than  expert  and 
many  concerns  employ  for  this  purpose  a 
traffic  manager  whose  chief  duty  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  over-charges  and  secure  profits. 

Invariably,  the  first  step  in  tariff  making 
is  the  compilation  and  publication  of  class 
rates.  After  these  have  been  issued  fre¬ 


quently  peculiar  factors  enter  in  compelling 
the  issuance  of  other  rates,  usually  lower. 
These  are  published  in  Commodity  Tariff 
issues.  As  additional  demands  and  conditions 
spring  up  new  rates  are  published  in  supple¬ 
ments  to  the  original  tariff.  At  one  time  a 
large  number  of  such  supplements  to  almost 
every  tariff  were  in  effect,  but  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  now  requires 
that  but  two  supplements  can  be  in  force  at 
one  time. 

Sometimes  new  rates  are  published  to 
common  points  on  these  commodities  or 
even  on  classes,  the  tariff  specifying  the 
basing  point  only,  although  by  so  doing  all 
the  rates  within  a  certain  intermediate  dis¬ 
tance  would  be  affected. 

The  shipper,  in  order  to  save  money,  must 
study  all  the  features  of  rate  making.  He 
will  secure  copies  of  tariffs  affecting  in 
any  manner  the  territory  from  which, 
through  which  and  into  which  he  ships. 
He  will  get  the  territorial  directories  issued 
by  various  committees,  study  them  care¬ 
fully,  reading  them  through  and  through, 
familiarizing  himself  with  the  various  dif¬ 
ferentials  and  arbitraries.  Frequently  use 
of  a  class  or  commodity  rate  plus  a  differ¬ 
ential  or  arbitrary  one  makes  a  very  low 
total  rate.  Often  a  favorable  combination 
can  be  made  by  adding  class  rate  to  com¬ 
modity  rate  plus  distance  rate.  The  latter 
is  a  rate  based  solely  upon  mileage  and 
governed  by  the  extent  of  service  performed 
in  the  sense  of  distance  traversed  in  the 
haul  of  a  consignment.  These  are  very  of¬ 
ten  published  to  apply  within  the  confines 
of  a  single  state  and  regulated  by  a  state 
legislative  body  or  railroad  commission. 
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Smiths  Adjustable  Index  Tags 

Are  Always  On  the  Page  You  are  Using 


(As  Your  Work  Moves  Forward  FromA 
Page  to  Page  the  Tag  Goes  With  It.) 


Descrintion*  ®Prin8  Steel  Clips,  enclosed  in  leather  tabs,  on  which  any  inscrip’ 
‘r1,  u _ •  tion  may  be  written  or  printed.  They  can  be  instantly  slipped  on 


a  leaf  or  card  and  hold  tight — but  do  not  tear  or  mark  the  leaf, 
removed  to  another  page  or  to  another  book. 


They  can  be  quickly 


We  guarantee  that  the  tags  will  pay  for  themselves  in  the  time 

saved  by  their  use  and  we  will  send  tags  to  any  responsible  person  or  firm 
on  trial,  to  be  returned  if  not  found  profitable. 


— 

ipe 

Paul  !' 

o  c nx 

■W 

ZT  ZT  - 
Vk_! _ 

*  1  inch  Plain  Leather 


y  inch  Paper  Faced 


l/2  inch  Paper  Faced 


%  inch  Paper  Faced 


Four  of  our  Seven  Sizes.  The  Paper  Faced  Tags  are  the  most  popular. 


Tags 


to  Write  On*  You  can  write  any  inscription  and  change  it  as  often  as  desired. 

The  PAPER  FACED  TAGS  have  over  the  leather  a  facing  of  the 


best  Buff  Ledger  Paper,  giving  the  most  desirable  surface  for  writing  with  either  pencil  or  pen,  and 

permitting  of  erasure  and  rewriting.  The  PLAIN  LEATHER  TAGS  have  a  good  surface  for  writing  in  ink. 

Alnbabpts*  FIFTEEN  different  Alphabets.  The  letters  from  A  to  Z  (including  Me)  are 

made  in  SEVEN  STYLES  or  FIVE  SIZES  of  tags,  and  SUB-DIVIDED 
ALPHABETS  are  made  in  EIGHT  different  sets,  ranging  from  26  to  200  sub-divisions  of  the  alphabet.  (Fifteen 
tags  overlapped,  extend  only  six  inches.) 

A  Complete  Line!  SEVEN  SIZES,  in  TWO  STYLES — Something  to  fill  every  need. 
■  i  ■  r.ii  i  v  **  ■■  I.  r  i  r.*  For  the  largest  Account  and  Record  Books  and  for  the  smallest 
Memorandum  Books.  Large  tags  for  long  inscriptions  and  smaller  tags  for  short  ones.  For  indexes  that  are  perman¬ 
ent  or  for  indexes  that  are  changing. 


For  Loose  Leaf  Books 


they  are  far  superior  to  any  other  index.  They  save  the 
space  usually  taken  up  by  index  leaves  and  can  be  instantly 


changed  from  one  leaf  to  a  new  one. 


SEND  NOW  for  Catalogue  and  Sample 
showing  how  YOU  can  save  time  and  labor 


Charles  C.  Smith,  Dept.  A 

Exeter,  Nebraska 


Manufacturer  of 

Smith's  Enameled  Steel  Signals 
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THESE  TWO 
CAN  DO 
8  MEN’S  WORK 


Suppose  you  had  eight  clerks — 
never  make  a  mistake,  never  ill, 
never  idle,  never  tired,  all  infallible. 

Suppose  they  cost  all  told  $1  a 
day  and  occupied  the  space  of  an 
office  boy’s  desk. 

Then  you  would  have  nearly  the 
equal  of  one 


MONTAGUE 

OFFICE  ADDRESSOR  &  IMPRINTER 

For  accounting  purposes — routine  office  work — 
wherever  names  are  used. 

The  Montague  is  simply  an  imprinter — imprints 
from  a  one-piece  metal  plate  raised  or  embossed  in 
typewriter  type  and  prints  through  a  typewriter  rib¬ 
bon — imprints  names,  addresses,  records  wherever 
needed — on  time  card,  work  ticket,  pay  envelope, 
pay  check,  stub,  receipt,  statement,  laundry  slip, 
shipping  tag,  dividend  check  and  addresses  and  gets 
the  follow-up  out  on  time.  So  simple  a  boy  can  im¬ 
print  1,000  to  1,500  forms  an  hour. 

The  Montague  is  as  necessary  and  as  logical  a 
short  cut  as  the  typewriter  or  adding  machine. 

You  have  use  for  this  imprinter  now.  But  to 
know  how  you  have  use  for  it  you  must  first  know 
the  machine. 

Hence  the  most  self-confident  selling  plan  ever 
originated. 

Let  this  S37.50  machine  prove  to 
you  that  it  will  do  eight  clerks’ 
work.  Set  it  up  in  your  office — 
test  it  out  on  your  own  work  in 
your  own  way  for  six  months,  and 
if  it  is  not  satisfactory  in  every 
way,  ship  it  back  to  our  factory. 

This  is  not  liberality — just  self-confidence — con¬ 
fidence  that  after  you  use  the  machine  it  will  prove 
so  valuable  you  won’t  give  it  up. 

The  price  is  small — imprinter  about  pays  for  itself 
in  two  full  days'  work — and  whatever  risk  there  is, 
we  take  the  larger  part. 

Let  us  show  you  not  only  economy,  but  speed, 
accuracy  and  efficiency  in  office  methods. 

For  full  information,  write  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  bottom  margin,  tear  off  and  mail. 

Represented  by  Best  Office  Supply  Hcuses. 


MONTAGUE 


MAILING  MACHINERY  CO 
MONTAGUE  BLDG. 
C  HAT  TANOOG  A.  TENN. 


Addressors,  Publication  Mailers  and  Efficiency  Systems  SI5  up. 


.  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  the  Rates 

BY  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 

Commission,  the  publication  of  a  through 
rate  between  any  two  points  removes  the 
applicability  of  all  combination  rates,  such 
through  rates  being  the  legal  rate.  The 
aggressive  shipper,  however,  will  not  allow 
this  to  dampen  his  ardor  in  the  search  for 
favorable  combinations.  Immediately  upon 
discovery  of  a  combination  of  rates  or  sum 
of  locals  being  lower  than  a  through  pub¬ 
lished  rate,  he  will  call  the  condition  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  freight  agent  of 
the  line  via  which  his  consignments  will 
move  to  the  destination  involved.  This 
road  will  invariably  publish  as  the  through 
rate  a  special  or  commodity  on  the  ship¬ 
ments  involved  equivalent  to  the  sum  of 
the  local  or  combination  rates.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  lower  combination  in  substance 
destroys  the  integrity  of  the  higher  through 
rate.  To  make  effective  this  new  reduced 
through  rate  requires  twenty-four  hours’ 
notice  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion,  whereas  the  ordinary  course  of  filing 
rates  requires  thirty  days  before  becoming 
legally  effective. 

A  number  of  articles  of  furniture  are 
classified  as  one  and  one-half  times  first 
class  in  Official  Classification  territory  and 
first  class  in  Western  Classification  terri¬ 
tory.  Cincinnati  to  St.  Paul,  first  class  rate 
is  91  cents,  Official  Classification  governing. 
Under  this  classification  the  rate  on  these 
articles  is  $1.36}4.  A  combination  cheaper 
can  be  made  using  one  and  one  half  times 
first  class  to  Chicago  of  60  cents  and  first 
class  Western  Classification  beyond  of  60 
cents,  or  sum  of  locals  of  $1.20,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  16^2  cents  on  every  100  pounds. 
This  cheaper  rate  of  $1.20  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  commodity  on  New  Furniture 
items  by  one  line,  not  only  to  St.  Paul  but 
to  Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  Minnesota 
Transfer  and  several  hundred  points  taking 
the  same  rates,  all  these  places  being  known 
as  group  points.  This  reduced  rate  not  only 
applies  on  straight  shipments  to  the  cities 
referred  to,  but  the  same  is  used  as  a  basing 
rate  to  all  localities  north  and  northwest  on 
business  going  beyond. 

Business  to  Southeastern  and  Carolina 
territories  can  often  be  routed  so  as  to  save 
freight  expense  by  differentiating  between 
Ohio  river  crossings  and  Virginia  cities. 
Very  often  it  is  found  that  while  the  rates 
on  Ohio  river  crossings  are  lower  on  one 
class,  on  another  the  Virginia  city  combina¬ 
tions  are  found  lower  in  other  classes.  The 
prudent  shipper  figures  each  class  of  mer¬ 
chandise  through  all  gateways  via  which  it 
would  be  possible  to  route.  On  freight  des¬ 
tined  to  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Texas  he 
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studies  the  combinations  carefully  that  can 
be  made  through  the  common  points— 
Shreveport,  La. ;  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Texar¬ 
kana,  etc.  The  rates  to  Pacific  coast  points 
from  eastern  and  middle  states  are  very- 
much  less  than  the  rates  to  thousands  of 
places  intermediate.  The  houses  in  the  sec¬ 
tion  specified  getting  the  persimmons  in 
•these  towns  often  do  so  by  beating  their 
competitors  and  the  rate  game  at  the  same 
time,  simply  by  shipping  to  Pacific  coast 
cities  in  car  lots  and  reconsigning  back  at 
local  rates. 

It  was  revealed  at  one  of  the  hearings 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisison 
thdt  a  Chicago  manufacturer  of  mining  ma¬ 
chinery  could  save  15  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  his  product  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal.,  by  shipping  to  Shanghai,  China, 
back  to  San  Francisco  over  the  Pacific  ocean 
two  times. 

On  traffic  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
certain  differential  lines  and  routes  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  charge .  less  than  other  standard 
lines  which  practically  perform  the  same 
service  but  with  superior  facilities.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cheaper 
rates  via  the  differential  lines  involve  a 
part  haul  by  water.  Very  good  service  at 
considerably  reduced  rates  can  often  be  had 
through  Philadelphia,  especially  by  rail  and 
water,  to  New  England  points  and  to  and 
from  other  coast  points  via  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News,  Va. 

Rates  northbound  or  southbound  making 
on  Ohio  river  crossings  should  be  figured 
through  all  such  points.  Rates  to  places 
making  on  these  crossings  widely  vary  via 
different  routes  for  the  reason  of  strong 
competition  and  disadvantages  suffered  by 
some  lines  in  having  to  haul  longer  dis¬ 
tances. 

There  are  places  but  ten  or  twelve  miles 
north  of  Cincinnati  on  business  from  which 
it  is  cheaper  to  route  wia  Louisville  to  all 
points  in  the  south  and  actually  in  the 
southeast  although  Cincinnati  is  distinc¬ 
tively  a  gateway  to  the  south.  This  is  in 
no  sense  a  discrimination,  but  a  peculiar 
traffic  condition  brought  about  by  the  geo¬ 
graphical  advantage  of  one  line  and  its 
proper  sense  of  acumen  in  deriving  as  large 
a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  through 
rates. 

The  ramifications  of  the  transportation 
business  are  so  vast  as  to  preclude  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  simplifying  it  to  a  degree  that 
would  prevent  the  better  informed  shipper, 
or  the  concern  with  a  traffic  expert  on  its 
staff,  gaining  a  tremendous  trade  advantage 
over  their  weaker  fortified  competitors.  In 
fact,  the  large  steel  companies  and  others 
who  employ  a  traffic  manager  find  that  he 
saves  them  his  salary  many  times  over. 
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THE  architect’s  “blueprint”  has  a  pretty 
hard  time  of  it.  Buffeted  by  winds, 
exposed  to  weather,  constantly  handled, 
rolled  and  unrolled,  folded,  crumpled  and 
crushed — it  is  no  wonder  that  many  archi¬ 
tects  are  asking  for  “blue  prints”  made  of 


Browns  Linen 
Ledger  Paper 


It  is  the  toughest,  strongest,  longest-lived  paper. 
Though  made  for  record  books  and  ledgers,  it  will 
withstand  severest  outdoor  usage  and  exposure.  State, 
county  and  city  governments,  banks  and  corporations 
use  it  for  books  whose  records  must  be  preserved. 


Your  ledgers,  record-books,  and  loose-leaf  systems 
hold  the  story,  the  standing  and  the  very 
destiny  of  your  business.  You  cannot  ^ 

afford  to  jeopardize  their  preservation  by 
the  use  of  cheap  paper.  Specify  the  use 
of  Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper  for  all  your 
business  books.  It  never  deteriorates 
with  age.  That  is  why  it  is  Uncle  Sam’s 
standard.  Write  jor  Sample  Book. 

We  also  make  All  Linen  and 

BondPapers  of  the  better  grades.  ■  ■ 


L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  COMPANY 

(Established  1850)  Adams,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 


Facsimile  of 


Watermark 


LPaipiei^C®. 


TL.ium@wi 

JLmuKi 
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WHEN  you  buy  a  loose  leaf  ledger  outfit  you  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  each  of  the  three  things 
vhich  it  comprises;  the  binder,  the  sheets  and  the 
index.  In  the  binder  you  want  a  strong,  service-giving  de¬ 
vice  that  will  hold  your  sheets  in  perfect  alignment,  and 
afford  ample  capacity  for  the  insertion  of  additional  sheets 
as  your  business  increases.  In  the  sheets  you  want  writing 
and  erasing  quality  combined  with  flexibility  which  allows 
the  sheets  to  break,  sharply  at  the  hinge  and  makes  the  led¬ 
ger  flat  opening.  In  the  index  you  want  the  speediest  possi¬ 
ble  reference  to  all  accounts  both  in  the  current  and  transfer 
binders.  You  want  a  simple,  practical  and  automatic  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  enable  your  bookkeeper  to  get  his  accounts 
posted  quickly  and  accurately. 

An  Indestructible  Binder 

The  De  Luxe  Binder  has  a  formed  steel  case  which  is 
light,  compact  and  unbreakable  —  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  brittle,  easily  broken  aluminum  cases  formerly 
used.  The  mechanism  is  simple,  yet  strong  and  durable, 
gripping  the  sheets  firmly,  as  in  a  vise,  and  holding  them 
a*ways  in  perfect  alignment.  The  De  Luxe  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  with  the  new  improved  curved  hinge  which 
allows  the  covers  to  drop  back  on  the  desk  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  leaves  into  a  curved  position. 

A  Flat  Opening  Leaf 

We  have  adopted  for  all  our  stock  and  special  ledger 
sheets  the  new  Flexo  Linen  Ledger  paper,  made  by  the 
celebrated  Byron-Weston  Mill.  This  paper  is  treated  by  a 
patented  process  as  it  is  being  made,  and  a  flexible  hinge  is 
formed,  which  causes  the  sheets  to  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the 
binders.  Carried  in  stock  in  seven  forms  of  ruling  and 
seventeen  sizes. 

A  Rapid  Indexing  Method 

OurPubreco  Fibreloid  Index  with  Quick  Reference 
Chart  successfully  accomplishes  that  long  sought  result— a 
practical,  automatic  self  index.  The  tabs  are  celluloid, 
amalgamated  to  sheets  of  extra  strong  Weston’s  Ledger  pa¬ 
per,  the  lettering  is  under  the  transparent  celluloid  and  can 
never  be  defaced.  You  can’t  pull  Pubreco  Tabs  off  the 
sheet  because  the  tab  and  the  sheet  are  one  piece.  Pub¬ 
reco  Tabs  are  only  one-third  as  thick  as  leather  tabs,  and 
you  can  carry  200  Pubreco  division  sheets  in  your  ledger 
without  bulking  it  at  the  tab  edge. 

Only  Found  in  the  De  Luxe 

These  three  distinctive  features  of  the  De  Luxe  L.edger 
Outfits  giveyou  a  combination  of  unequalled  durability,  effic¬ 
iency  and  convenience.  They  are  not  found  in  any  other 
outfit.  Ask  for  De  Luxe,  the  perfect  ledger  Costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  Sold  by  stationers  everywhere. 

Send  for  Catalog  Kave  a  spl,endid  catalog  that  i. 

0  full  or  up-to-date  loose  leaf  ideas 
and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  user  of  loose  leaf  goods. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

Q  R  R  C*  3021  Carroll  Avenue 

O.  OC  I\.  D.  Chicago,  Illinois 


RRinHTFN  IIP  Your  Stationery  in  the  OFFICE, 
Dfuun  1  Lil  Ur  BANK.  SCHOOL  or  HOME  by 


using  WASHBURN E’S  PATENT 

PAPER  FASTENERS 

75,000,000 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR  should 
convince  YOU  of  their 
SUPERIORITY . 


Trade 


O.K. 


Mark 


Easily  put  on  or  taken  off 
with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Cain 
I  repeatedly  and  “they  always  work •”  Made  of  brass  in  3 
I  sizes.  Put  up  in  brass  boxes  of  1 00  fasteners  each. 

]  HANDSOME  COMPACT  STRONG  No  Slipping,  NEVER 
I  AH  stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50,  assorted. 

I  Illustrated  booklet  free.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U  S.  A.  Ts>  m 


In  Other  Mens  L^cicrjes 


A  Department  of  Ideas  and  Methods  That  Have  Been  Tried  Out 
in  Other  Plants — Little  Schemes  That  Add  to  the 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Operation 


A  Time  Card  for  Automatic 
Operations 

N  THE  manufacture  of  uniform  appli¬ 
ances  as  of  a  gas  machine,  work  con¬ 
sists  of  a  standard  list  of  operations.  Usu¬ 
ally  approximately  thirty  operations  will 
cover  all  of  the  day’s  run.  This  makes  it 
possible  to  enter  on  a  four  by  six-inch 
time  card  all  the  labor  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  accurate  cost  keeping.  The  time 
of  beginning  a  job 
j  and  the  closing  off 
time  are  indicated  in 
the  second  column  of 
the  form,  being  put 
down  in  pencil.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  and 
the  only  pencil  work 
necessary,  to  draw  a 
line  through  the 
printed  name  of  the 
operations  at  which 
the  time  indicated 
was  consumed,  to  re¬ 
cord  to  a  certainty  just  how  the  indicated 
time  was  spent. 

In  the  accompanying  form  three  types 
of  gas  lighting  machines  are  provided  for : 
the  “Automatic,”  “Junior,”  and  “Hanson.” 
These  different  types  of  machines  are  given 
numbers,  so  as  to  indicate  the  class  of 
machine.  A  list  of  thirty  of  the  usual  op¬ 
erations  is  printed  in  the  final  columns, 
while  the  column  next  adjoining  to  the  left 
is  devoted  to  space  in  which  may  be  re¬ 
corded  any  unusual  operations  not  listed 
among  the  thirty  in  type. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


Suppose  an  employe  to  be  at  work  on  a 
No.  2  automatic  machine  starting  at  8:30 
and  finishing  at  12 :30,  spending  his  time 
riveting.  He  has  but  to  draw  a  line  through 
the  number  “2,”  the  word  “Automatic,” 
enter  his  starting  time  and  later  his  finish¬ 
ing  time  and  draw  a  line  through  the  word 
“Riveting”  in  the  last  column  of  form,  in 
order  to  have  a  complete  record.  (In  case 
the  employes  are  inaccurate  in  entering  up 

time,  this  may  be 
done  by  a  foreman 
or  sub-foreman.) 

This  form  has  been 
used  with  great  suc¬ 
cess  where  there  are 
employes  on  the 
working  force  who 
have  objection  to 
doing  much  clerical 
labor,  or  whose  edu¬ 
cation  is  such  that 
they  do  not  make 
accurate  entries  on 
more  complicated  forms. 

The  card,  before  being  given  out,  is  filled 
out  as  far  as  necessary,  giving  the  order 
number,  the  rate,  amount  and  name  of  the 
employe,  so  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
workman  to  do  is  to  enter  up  his  starting 
time  and  draw  a  line  through  the  operation 
at  which  he  is  employed,  and  through  the 
name  and  number  of  the  machine  upon 
which  he  is  working.  Even  this  may  be 
done  by  factory  clerks  located  at  conven¬ 
ient  points  in  the  shops  so  that  the  work¬ 
man  himself  is  relieved  of  all  clerical  labor. 


American  Gas  Machine  Co/s  Time  Card 

Order  No. _ Rate _  Amount — - Name - - - 


1 

Automatic 

START 

UNUSUAL 

Assembling 

PbtiDg 

Bah  betting 

Patiabing 

Poaching 

2 

Crating 

Cutting 

Riveting 

Sawing 

Shaping 

Soldering 

Skinning 

Tanka 

3 

Junior 

FINISH 

Drilling 

Filing 

Fitting 

4 

Finishing 

Tapping 

Grinding 

Testing 

I.abor 

ValveB 

5 

Laying  Out 
Milling 

Castings 

Gpceratcra 

Packing 

Threading 

Hanson 

Painting 

Turning 
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A  Report  That  Works  Wonders 

of  the  simple  things  that  helps  to 
get  efficiency  in  the  shop  is  a  report 
of  idle  machines.  A  report  system  of  this 
kind  was  lately  put  into  operation  in  a  shop 
where  the  foreman  was  extremely  skilled 
in  his  line  and  an  excellent  manager  of 
help,  yet  who  could  not  be  brought  to  see 
that  an  idle  machine  is  as  much  an  outlay 
as  the  idle  man — that  it  is  costing  money 
every  minute  it  stands  without  work.  The 
foreman’s  assistant  was  given  a  book  in 
which  was  entered  every  machine  under 
the  control  of  the  foreman.  In  this  the  as¬ 
sistant  was  required  to  record  the  hours 
which  any  of  the  machines  listed  were  kept 
idle  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  foreman 
and  manager  had  agreed  that  not  over  fif¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  machines,  with  the 
work  then  in  hand,  should  be  idle  at  one 
time.  Yet  it  took  but  a  few  days’  trial  to 
show  that  at  times  twice  this  amount  were 
idle  and  that  the  daily  average  was  close 
up  to  twenty  per  cent. 

This  record  showed  as  nothing  else  could 
the  exact  status  of  idle  machinery  and  the 
foreman  now  plans  his  work  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  his  men  so  as  to  keep  the  infallible 
record  sheet  from  indicating  idle  machines 
beyond  the  fifteen  per  cent  mark.  The  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  in  operation  some  eight 
months  now  and  not  only  is  the  production 
from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  greater,  but  the 
saving  in  overhead  expense  is  appreciable 
as  well.  This  is  an  instance  of  where  it 
was  possible  to  reach  a  good  employe  by 
means  of  a  small  system,  where  years  of 
talk  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  any 
results. 

Testing  Valve  Efficiency 

J  N  order  to  eliminate  and  preclude  any 
possible  complaints  regarding  its 
product,  the  factory  which  operates  the 
testing  room  shown  herewith  makes  it  a 
practice  to  test  every  valve  manufac¬ 
tured.  All  valves  are  made  of  castings  ol 
some  sort  such  as  brass,  iron,  steel, 
bronze,  nickel  and  so  on.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  foundryman  ever  lived  who  could 
be  absolutely  sure  a  casting  would  look 
solid  when  he  made  it,  or  that  it  would 
prove  solid  when  it  only  looked  so.  This 
is  especially  important  when  a  casting  is 
sold  with  a  guarantee  that  it  will  stand 
any  certain  strain  or  pressure,  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important  when  the  casting 
must  not  only  stand  normal  strains,  but 
will  be  subjected  to  the  contraction  and 
expansion  strains  caused  when  it  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
for  the  same  valve  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
used  for  steam  at  400  degrees  fahrenheit, 


Classified  Records 
Always  at  Hand 

The  National  Office  Register  gives  classi¬ 
fied  totals  which  furnish  a  per  onal  mechan¬ 
ical  audit.  Without  asking  anyone,  you 
can  always  know  the  exact,  up-to-the  min¬ 
ute  standing  of  the  departments  of  your 
business. 

The  printed  records  are  a  check  on  every 
transaction.  Mistakes  are  stopped.  Detail 
work  is  reduced.  Controlling  figures  are 
furnished  without  disturbing  the  business 
routine. 

The  kind  of  register  for  your  business  is 
determined  by  the 
classified  totals  you 
need. 

The  National  Cash 
Register  Company 

DAYTON.  OHIO 


woQC/tJVOiJ- 


0000$  PUR 


National  Cash  Register  Company 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  I  would  like  you  to  show  me  how  by  using  a  National 
Office  Register  I  can  have  classified  totals  pertaining  to  my  business  always  at  hand.  And  how 
these  figures  will  insure  positive  accuracy  in'the  handling  of  my  office  records. 

Name  _ - - - - - - - 

Business -  - 

Address  —  — ■  _ _ _ _ Af 
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TEE  PRINCIPLES 
OF  A  GHENT!  FTC 
MA  NAG  EM  ENT 


FREDERICK 

WINSLOW 

TAYLOR 


The  “BIG” 
Efficiency  Book 

The  Principles  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Management 

By  FREDERICK  WINSLOW  TAYLOR 

You  can  get  a  copy  of  this  great  book 
with  a  year’s  subscription 

to  BUSINESS  for  only  ^.OU 

There  are  144  pages  in  this  book,  all  devoted 
to  the  new  science  of  business. 

The  application  of  one  of  the  principles  ad¬ 
vocated  in  this  book  enabled  one  small  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  increase  his  output  over  300%. 
In  countless  other  instances  it  has  doubled 
and  trebled  the  capacity  of  factories. 

It  has  made  possible  increased  working  capa¬ 
city  in  all  classes  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor.  There  is  no  paragraph  in  this  book 
but  will  show  you  how  to  eliminate  waste 
and  increase  values. 

The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management  is 
by  far  the  most  important  book  for  every 
business  man  issued  within  the  past  ten  years. 

Whether  you  are  an  employer  or  an  employe, 
The  Principles  of  Scientific  Management  will 
help  YOU. 

And  you  can  get  a  copy  of  this  book  all 
charges  prepaid  for  only  $2.50  with  a  full 
year’s  subscription  to  BUSINESS,  The  Mag¬ 
azine  for  Office,  Store  and  Factory. 

This  coupon  properly  filled  out  will  bring  it 
at  once. 


The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : — - 

I  hand  you  herewith  $2.50  for  which  you 
may  send  me  all  charges  prepaid  a  copy  of 
Taylor’s  Principles  of  Scientific  Management 
and  enter  my  name  to  receive  BUSINESS 
for  one  year. 

N  ame _ 

Address _ _ _ 

I  City  and  State - 


The  chan,  taken  from  the  larger  instrument  in  the 
photograph,  shows  that  on  May  1st,  the  pressure 
was  turned  on  at  io  minutes  to  7  in  the  morning 
and  immedialely  rose  to  750  pounds  and  continued 
at  this  pressure,  varying  hut  very  slightly  until  20 
minutes  after  5  of  the  same  day,  when  it  was  turned 
of  and  quickly  dropped  again  to  practically  zero. 


and  when  off  duty  to  be  filled  with  cold 
water,  which  has  condensed  in  the  piping 
steam  and  has  drained  into  it. 

A  good  valve  must  stand  these  strains 
successfully,  and  most  important  of  all 
must  have  metal  in  it  so  dense  that  it  will 
stand  a  water  or  steam  pressure  two  or 
three  times  greater  than  the  ordinary 
.pressure  of  the  steam  or  water  in  the  pipe 
lines  which  it  controls,  and  it  must  per¬ 
form  this  function  without  a  leak  through 
any  part  of  the  valve  internal  or  external. 
This  valve  manufacturing  concern  care¬ 
fully  watches  the  castings  at  almost  every 
stage  of  manufacture.  When  cast,  when 
cleaned  and  at  every  successive  measur¬ 
ing  operation,  and  also  when  fitting  to¬ 
gether  the  parts  here  and  there,  detecting 
flaws  and  discarding  bad  parts.  Even 
then,  when  a  valve  is  “put  up”  even  if 
every  part  looks  perfect,  they  are  not  sure 
that  the  valve  is  trustworthy  until  it  has 
been  tested  under  conditions  two  or  three 
times  more  severe  than  the  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  valve  must  operate  in  ac¬ 
tual  service.  For  instance,  a  valve  de¬ 
signed,  built  and  tested  for  125  pounds 
pressure  in  service  must  successfully 
stand  a  test  of  250  pounds  at  the  factory. 
For  175  pounds  it  is  tested  to  500  pounds 
and  for  250  pounds  in  service  it  must  un¬ 
dergo  a  test  of  800  pounds.  In  the  test¬ 
ing  room  shown  the  margin  of  safety  is 
provided  to  take  care  of  unusual  shocks 
or  strains  that  the  valve  may  have  in  ser¬ 
vice.  The  large  valve  is  an  8"  steel  valve 
on  test. 

Both  ends  of  the  valve  are  covered  with 
blank  flanges,  while  the  pressure  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
valve  will  leak  from  the  inside  to  the  out¬ 


side.  The  smaller  valve,  over  which  the 
operator  is  working,  is  left  with  the  end 
open  and  is  being  tested  to  see  if  the 
valve  will  leak  through  the  discs  when 
the  valve  is  closed.  Evidence  of  leakage 
is  shown  by  slight  sweats,  sometimes  a 
very  small  spray  similar  to  that  from  an 
atomizer  would  indicate  leakage.  The  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  leak  determines  the  part 
that  is  faulty,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
discarded  and  replaced.  The  dials  shown 
in  the  recording  instruments  on  the  wall 
in  the  background  indicate  the  pressures 
applied.  The  larger  one  to  the  left  re¬ 
cords  the  pressure  in  use  all  during  the 
day  and  night,  and  is  under  lock  and  key, 
so  that  the  company  has  at  all  times  a 
true  and  permanent  record  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  used  by  the  workmen  in  testing  the 
valves  for  that  given  period.  The  work¬ 
man  is  instructed  what  pressures  must  be 
applied  and  he  always  applies  these  pres¬ 
sures  because  he  knows  that  the  record¬ 
ing  instruments  will  instantly  tell  when 
he  is  not  following  his  instructions  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Finding  Use  for  Waste  Steam 

TEAM  was  exhausting  into  the  air  from 
an  engine  in  a  rubber  factory.  The  vul- 
canizer  required  for  its  operation  steam  at 
forty  pounds  pressure.  The  exhaust  steam 
had  a  pressure  of  two  pounds.  An  engineer 
suggested  the  installation  of  a  low  pressure 
turbo-generator  to  utilize  the  waste  steam. 
Engines  were  being  used  to  furnish  light  and 
additional  power.  When  the  turbine  was 
installed,  it  easily  carried  this  load  of  one 
thousand  kilowatts  per  hour;  the  engines 
were  unnecessary  and  the  expense  of  run¬ 
ning  them  was  saved. 
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How  Many  Stock  Turnovers? 


If  you  will  answer  this  question  your  way, 
we  will  send  you  our  new  100-page  retail 
book,  “A  Better  Day’s  Profits.” 

Many  retailers  think  they  turn  their  stock  investment 
oftener  than  they  really  turn  it.  But  imaginary  turnovers 
earn  no  profit, 

0  This  book  tells  how  chain  stores,  with  cut  prices  but  fre¬ 
quent  turnovers — many  small  profits — make  money  while 
driving  the  little  fellow  out  of  business. 

It  tells  how  to  keep  your  dollars  working— how  to  put  them 
into  your  business  and  take  them  out  with  a  profit  every 
week — how  some  retailers  turn  their  stock  every  day. 

Most  retailers  could  turn  their  stock  investment  many 
times  as  often  as  they  do.  Would  you  like  to  learn  how? 

Even  if  your  way  of  figuring  turnovers  is  the  right  way, 
the  book  may  give  you  some  ideas  on  turning  your  dollars 
oftener. 

We  want  to  know  how  many  retailers  figure  turnovers 
right  We’ll  send  the  book,  free,  to  every  retailer  who 
tells  us  how  he  figures  this  problem. 

Give  us  the  answer  on  your  letterhead,  or  ask  how  to 
get  the  answer. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 

82  Buiroughs  Block  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 

European  Headquarters:  76  Canon  Street,  London,  E.C.,  England 

Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines .  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machines:  low  keyboard 
visible  printing  adding  machines — 86  different  models  in  492  combinations  of  features — $150  to  $950 


225  Profits  a  Year 

A  fruit  and  vegetable  ped- 
ler  in  Detroit  turns  his  stock 
every  day — he  makes  225 
different  profits  a  year  and 
doesn’t  work  in  bad  weather. 

He  buys  only  what  he  can 
sell  in  one  day.  He  carries 
no  dead  stock. 

He  undersells  the  grocer, 
yet  his  many  profits  are 
making  him  more  money 
with  only  a  wagon  load  of 
stock  than  lots  of  grocers 
make  with  a  car  load  of 
stock. 

It  is  not  the  amount  of 
each  profit  that  puts  money 
in  the  bank.  For  instance, 
52  profits  of  5%  each  will 
pay  more  dividends  on  an 
investment  than  12  profits 
at  20%  each. 

“Stretching  the  Capital” 
and  “Buying  for  Profit,” 
two  chapters  of  the  new 
Burrough’s  retail  book,  “A 
Better  Day’s  Profits,”  ex¬ 
plain  how. 


The  Burroughs  Visible-Printing  Model 


How  to  Check  Issues  Against  Orders 

SIDE  from  the  regular  requisition  is¬ 
sued  by  the  office  manager,  there  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  many  fac¬ 
tories  the  orders  issued  by  foremen.  Two 
methods  of  keeping  track  of  foremen’s  ord¬ 
ers  are  common.  Both  are  good.  The  first 
is  that  of  having  the  foreman  duplicate  his 
order  automatically  in  an  order  register. 
The  advantage  of  this  register  is  that  it  has 
no  loose  pages  to  get  lost  or  mislaid  and  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  make  up  the  footings. 
The  other  method  is  that  of  having  dupli¬ 
cate  order  slips  in  serial  number  so  that 
any  loss  of  an  order  slip  would  be  noticed 
at  once.  A  grand  total  is  made  of  all  ord¬ 
ers  issued  by  the  management  and  by  fore¬ 
men.  This  grand  total  must  check  with 
the  disbursements  that  are  made  from  the 
stock  room — an  important  check  that  is 
often  overlooked. 

Getting  the  Men  to  Work  Full  Hours 

^^LTHOUGH  fines  are  probably  the 
commonest  means  of  getting  employes 
to  work  on  time,  there  are  other  effective 
methods  which  many  concerns  have  adopt¬ 
ed.  One  of  these  is  a  system  of  rewards 
for  promptness.  Docking  the  late  arrival 
is  not  a  part  of  the  method  of  one  large 
corporation.  This  firm,  however,  keeps  a 
permanent  record  of  tardy  employes  as 
well  as  over-time  work,  which  is  invariably 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  lists  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  are  made 
up.  A  man’s  record  of  punctuality  is  a 
large  factor  in  determining  his  fitness  for 
greater  responsibility  or  for  increased  pay. 
Exceptional  ability  will  not  secure  advance¬ 
ment  for  him  if  his  record  is  bad,  although 
occasional  lateness  does  not  count  against 
him  if  he  has  put  in  considerable  overtime. 
As  a  result  of  this  policy,  which  is  well 
known  to  the  employes,  few  of  the  men  are 
willing  to  risk  possible  promotion  by  un¬ 
punctuality  or  unwillingness  to  do  their 
share  of  the  day’s  work,  even  though  it 
carries  them  a  few  minutes  beyond  the 
whistle. 

When  to  Requisition  Small  Parts 

NE  of  the  problems  in  making  up  small 
parts  ahead  of  time  is  that  of  keeping 
enough  in  stock  so  that  there  will  never  be 
a  “run-out.”  A  small  part  often  takes 
several  days  to  make,  inspect  and  bin,  and 
when,  in  assembling  work,  some  small  part 
is  found  to  be  running  low,  the  shortage 
may  delay  general  work  for  several  days 
until  the  particular  parts  needed  are 
made  up. 

One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  avoiding 
a  run-out  is  that  of  arranging  bins  in  the 


stock  room  so  as  to  hold  a  definite  num¬ 
ber  of  small  parts.  These  may  be  packaged 
or  not  into  lots  of  fifty,  one  hundred  or  the 
like.  Whatever  number  is  decided  upon  is 
fixed  as  a  standard  that  the  bin  shall  al¬ 
ways  contain.  When  the  minimum  number 
for  a  particular  small  part  is  fixed  upon,  it 
is  then  a  simple  matter  to  paint  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  boxes  red  or  some  other 
distinguishing  color,  so  that  when  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  draw  stock  from  a  colored  bin, 
this  is  an  automatic  means  of  notification  to 


the  stockkeeper  that  he  is  drawing  on  re¬ 
serve  stock.  He  will  notify  the  proper  au¬ 
thority  accordingly. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  this  method 
which  must  be  looked  for.  That  is,  that 
the  stock  in  the  colored  bins  may  be  held 
so  long  as  to  depreciate.  In  some  fac¬ 
tories  it  is  customary  to  clean  these  bins 
out  periodically,  as  every  six  months,  so  as 
to  avoid  any  rusted  parts  which  might  come 
from  their  never  having  been  disturbed 
since  first  placed  in  the  bin. 
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Me  M  Multiple  Ring  Book 


Sheets  Do  Not  Tear  Out 

Seven  rings  scientifically  made.  Automatic 
openers  for  rings.  1-8  inch  thinner  than 
other  books.  Costs  no  more  than  the  old 
kind. 

OVER  350  STOCK  SIZES  AND  BINDINGS 

Does  a  book  which  corrects  the 
trouble  you  have  had — SHEETS 
TEARING  OUT — appeal  to  you? 
Demand  this  book  at  your  sta¬ 
tioner  or  mail  your  inquiry  to  us. 

McMillan  book  co.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 


j\  Better*  Filing  Cabinet 

to  enable  you  to  file  letters  easily  and  refer  to  them 
quickly,  in  a  drawer  that  opens  ar)d  closes  like  a  book? 

Tot gfeAu  IQ  M  A I  1C 


3 


is  to  want  it  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  only  file  made  with  DROP  FRONT  and 
AUTOMATIC  TILTING  FOLLOWER. 

Our  80  page  colored  plate  catalog 
shows  a  big  line  of  all  styles  of  sect¬ 
ional  filing  cabinets. 

Write  for  it  ai)d  our  special 
mail  order  proposition. 

Shipments  or)  time 
and  approval. 

the  Auiomaiic 
File  x  Index 

143-153  N.PEAPL 
GREEN  BAY  .  W  I 


PARKER’S  | 

HAIR  BALSAM  I 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hai£.l 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth.  PI 
Never  Fails  to  Bestore  Gray 
Hair  to  it*?  Mouthful  Color.  | 
Prevents  hair  falling. 
^^Oe^uu^LOOa^Druggists^^J 


Educate  Yourself 
in  Book-Keeping 


BOOKKEEPING 

ffgSF 


Mr.  Employer  and  Employee 

TO  one  it  means  the  knowledge 
to  ably  direct  the  business;  to 
the  other,  opportunity  and  high¬ 
er  salary.  My  treatise  is  in  pamphlet 
form,  free  from  technicalities,  a  ready 
reference  on  any  point  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  covered.  Classifies  accounts  and  gives 
the  methods  of  handling  financial  records 

such  as  cash,  sales,  purchases,  balance  sheets,  etc.  Send 
one  dollar  and  receive  a  copy.  Y ou  will  be  more  than 
pleased. 

W.  L.  TAYLOR,  Accountant  and  Auditor, 
Third  Ave.  &  Lock  St.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Signalling  for  Raw  Material 

A  MODIFICATION  of  the  common  an- 
nunciator  system  is  used  in  some  shops 
to  indicate  when  an  operative  is  running 
out  of  material  for  his  machines.  When 
material  is  supplied  from  the  stock  room, 
the  annunciator  is  placed  at  that  point; 
when  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  a 
machine  going,  that  a  foreman  or  manager 
issue  an  order,  then  the  annunciator  leads 
to  the  foreman’s  bench  or  the  manager’s 
desk.  From  five  to  ten  minutes  before  the 
operative  runs  out  of  work,  he  pushes  a 
button  near  at  hand,  which  indicates  by 
means  of  the  proper  annunciator  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  machine.  He  then  can  be  easily 
supplied  without  his  losing  any  time.  Be¬ 
fore  this  system  was  put  in  operation  it 
was  noted  that  workmen  often  lost  as 
much  as  an  hour  a  day,  not  so  much  by 
going  after  material  as  by  using  this  ex¬ 
cuse  as  a  means  of  killing  time. 

Big  Economies  With  Big  Equipment 

N  all  ordinary  manufacturing  processes, 
the  product  passes  from  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  state  to  the  finished  product  like  a 
snow-ball  rolling  down  a  hill.  Its  shape 
and  size  is  continually  altered.  It  in¬ 
creases  in  weight  as  the  various  parts  are 
added  to  it.  In  the  case  of  large  products 
like  electric  generators,  motors,  pumps, 
turbines  and  so  on,  their  great  weight  re¬ 
quires  big  equipment  to  handle  them. 
Yet,  it  is  cheaper  to  carry  these  products 
to  the  various  jobs  than  it  is  to  have  the 
jobs  brought  to  the  product.  In  fact,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to  move  the  prod¬ 


uct  in  the  various  stages  where  the  dif¬ 
ferent  machines  are  located.  And  when 
this  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  great  econo¬ 
mies  may  be  accomplished. 

The  120-ton  7-motor  double  trolley, 
each  trolley  of  60  tons  capacity  and 
equipped  with  a  5-ton  auxiliary  hoist, 
stands  from  center  to  center  from  the 
runway,  rolls  65  feet  and  is  used  pri¬ 
marily  for  lifting  the  nearly  completed 
locomotives  from  one  end  of  the  shop  to 
the  other  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 
There  are  also  two  trolleys  on  the  bridge 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  each 
other  and  each  of  them  of  60  tons  capa¬ 
city  and  they  may,  of  course,  be  operated 
independently  or  together  as  shown.  1  he 
crane  proper  travels  on  compensating 
trucks;  that  is,  four  wheels  at  each  end 
of  the  crane  so  constructed  as  to  take  up 
any  unevenness  in  the  runway  tracks. 

The  advantages  of  a  crane  of  this  capa¬ 
city  are  practically  self-evident.  The 
principal  one  is  the  ability  to  transfer  a 
practically  complete  locomotive  from  one 
end  of  the  shop  to  another  in  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  or  less  time.  And  the  other  is  the 
economy  in  floor  space  that  is  possible 
with  such  equipment.  If  it  were  not  for 
this  crane  the  locomotive  would  have  to 
be  pulled  out  of  a  doorway  by  another 
locomotive,  carried  round  by  a  track  sys¬ 
tem  and  shoved  back  into  the  other  end 
of  the  shop.  This,  of  course,  would  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  more  time  and  would 
be  much  more  expensive.  In  addition, 
the  track  system  would  not  always  allow 
placing  of  the  locomotive  in  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  position. 


The  crane  travel r  on  compensating  trucks  and.  transfers  a  practically  complete 
locomotive  from  one  end  of  the  shop  to  the  other  in  ij  minutes  time. 
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GOOD  strong  copy . 

Copy  that  jumps ,  grips 
and  pulls .  Copy  that  will 
accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sult .  High  copy  efficiency . 
How  Hard  if  to  get ! 

Often,  as  a  business  forges  ahead 
into  new  copy  needs,  the  exactly  right 
copy  seems  dragging  along  some¬ 
where  behind  so  near  and  yet  so  far. 
You  find  yourself  beset  with  an  irri¬ 
tated  dissatisfaction  and  impatience 
that  longs  to  give  a  violent  jerk,  and 


land  the  refractory  copy  as  the  small 
boy  lands  his  fish.  When  you  can’t 
do  this,  there  seems  nothing  left  but 
to  go  on  dragging,  dragging,  dragging. 

BUT  THERE  IS  SOMETHING 
TO  DO.  Give  us  a  chance  to 
take  hold  with  you  and  change 
the  DRAG  into  a  PUSH! 

Since  no  two  problems  are  the 
same,  no  two  can  be  handled  in  the 
same  way.  But  by  our  method  we  are  sure 
to  acquire  that  thorough  understanding  of 
your  product,  policies,  market  and  needs,  so 
absolutely  essential  to  efficient  copy  prepa¬ 
ration. 


And  when  you  are  pleased  and 
perfectly  satisfied,  then,  and  not  un¬ 
til  then,  are  you  indebted  to  us. 
And  your  only  obligation  in  placing 
us  at  work  is  your  agreement,  in  case 
we  do  please  you,  to  pay  me  the  price 
I  have  previously  named.  I  ask  no 
man  to  buy  a  “pig-in-a-poke.” 

Efficient  copy  today  is  one  \of 
the  biggest  and  most  vital  things 
in  commerce.  There  is  only  one 
method  of — yes — of  extracting  it. 
We  use  that  method.  Use  us. 


ADVERTISING  ART^  COPY 

Ceylon  Hollingsworth 

807  MAHONING  BANKBUILDING 
YOUNGSTOWN  OHIO 
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Let  tke  Weather 
Advertise^ou 


<J  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  everyone  is 
interested  in  the  temperature.  People 
will  go  out  of  their  way  to  look  at  an 
accurate  thermometer  displayed  before  a 
store  or  public  place. 

<31  Every  time  anyone  looks  at  a  Taylor 
thermometer  they  are  reminded  of  your 
business. 

<31  This  means  increased  sales  for  you. 
Hung  in  the  business  office  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant.  effective  and  economical  salesman 
for  your  product.  That  is  why 


Taylor 


101* 


J  THERnOneTEfi 
I  AOve»TlSM€HT 


THERMOMETERS 


mark  the  highest  point  in  permanent  advertising  value,  and 
the  lowest  point  in  successful  advertising  cost. 

<31  It  makes  no  difference  what  you  sell — you  can  tell  your  bus-  1 
iness  story  better,  longer  and  cheaper  on  Taylor  Thermometers 
than  in  any  other  way. 

<J  If  you  write  today  on  your  business  stationery  we  will  send, 
together  with  interesting  literature,  a  handsome  card  ther¬ 
mometer  No.  332.  Ask  for  it  today. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Where  the  Good  Thermometers  come  from 


WHAT  HAVE 
YOU  TO  SELL 


TO  NEW  CORPORATIONS  AND 


REPORTED 

DAILY 

IN 


POLK’S  REPORTS 

mertto/r  /mar. 

n.L  POLK&CO.  PuUuhvn. 


This  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 

H.  D.  Roosen  Company 


78-84  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


ACCOUNTANCY 

C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


THE  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Course 

has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare: 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Electric  LightAccounting 

As  Applied  4o  Customers  Records 

By  C.  W.  Buggy 


IN  TAKING  care  of  new  customers  for 
electric  light  and  power  service  the 
first  thing  the  senior  meter  clerk  does 
after  recording  the  date  of  order  is  to  send 
a  work  order  and  a  contract  notice  to  the 
addressing  machine  for  a  name  plate.  The 


Meter  reader’s  slip  (Form  1)  Billing  rec¬ 
ord  (Form  2)  and  Ledger  sheet  (Form  5) 
are  all  made  out  immediately  and  an  im¬ 
pression  taken  on  the  back  of  the  Contract 
notice  (Form  3).  These  forms  and  the 
service  meter  order  are  then  returned  to 
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the  meter  clerk  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
meter  reader’s  record  is  filled  out. 

All  meters  should  be  read  direct  in  fig¬ 
ures  from  the  dial  face,  this  being  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  nearly  all  the  companies  read 
the  meters  at  the  present  time.  The  meter 
reader  will  unconsciously  or  consciously  re¬ 
fer  to  the  previous  month’s  consumption 
and  if  the  two  readings  are  widely  different, 
he  will  of  course  look  for  an  error  in  the 
reading.  If  the  consumption  is  high,  he 
notes  on  the  back  of  the  slip,  anything  that 
comes  to  his  notice  that  might  produce  this 
condition.  If  a  decrease,  the  same  routine 
is  followed,  with  the  addition  of  a  rough 
examination  of  the  meter  to  see  whether 
same  is  stopped  or  out  of  order. 

The  meter  reader’s  record  is  read  from 
lower  right  to  upper  left  or  in  exact  se¬ 
quence  of  the  billing  sheet.  On  the  back 
of  the  slip  are  spaces  for  notes.  These  rec¬ 
ords  are  locked  in  books  according  to  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  readers  must  turn  in  their 
books  complete  at  the  end  of  each  day. 
Special  and  rereads  are  entered  direct  in 
the  office,  when  the  statements  are  taken, 
and  in  cases  of  absence  or  other  reason 
for  failure  to  read,  the  bill  covering  the 
particular  meter  is  held  out  by  the  meter 
clerk,  who  can  at  all  times  know  just  how 
many  readings  are  outstanding. 

The  senior  meter  clerk  next  takes  the 
billing  sheets  and  fills  in  the  meter  data 
at  the  left  hand  top.  Class  of  service  (light 
or  power),  date  of  installation,  type  of 
meter,  number,  amperes,  constant,  dial, 
whether  two  or  three  wire,  and  space  for 
date  of  removal.  This  sheet  takes  care  of 
one  meter  only,  and  if  more  than  one,  ad¬ 
ditional  sheets  must  be  used.  Meters 
changed  do  not  affect  this  record,  except 
insofar  as  the  left  hand  upper  meter  space 
is  concerned.  We  have  the  connected  load 
for  light  or  power,  or  both  if  on  one  meter, 
and  space  for  three  distinct  recounts  of 
installation.  The  rate  at  the  right  hand 
side,  with  special  notation  and  riders  un¬ 
derneath.  The  sheet  is  worked  from  the 
bottom  and  runs  for  two  years.  If  any 
special  rate  or  method  of  computation  out 
of  the  ordinary,  is  made  use  of  the  small 
figures  (1-24)  refer  to  numbered  spaces  on 
the  back  of  the  sheet  where  the  solution  is 
worked  out.  If  an  inspection,  but  not  a 
meter  test  is  ordered  (or  made  without  an 
order)  the  data  is  so  noted  under  inspec¬ 
tion  reports.  Likewise  meter  tests  under 
the  respective  heading. 

Form  4  is  a  combination  test  and  exam¬ 
ination  card.  If  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  desires  either  a  test  or  examination  of 
a  meter,  one  of  these  cards  is  filled  out  so 
far  as  their  data  is  concerned,  including 
reason.  The  meter  department  returns  the 


PERPETUAL  TRANSFER  SYSTEM 
Saves  Time,  Money  and  Patience 

The  Macey  Perpetual  Transfer  System 
has  been  designed  to  meet  modern  condi¬ 
tions  and  may  instantly  be  adopted  in  place 
of  the  old-fashioned  periodical  transfer 
method,  without  any  confusion  whatever. 
It  can  be  carried  out  with  any  arrangement 
of’index  guides  and  folders. 

The  small  transfer  boxes  are  light  and 
easily  handled.  They  are  inexpensive  and 
may  be  filed  away  like  books  on  shelves  or 
in  Macey  Sectional  Transfer  Racks,  provided  especially  for  this  purpose. 


The  Capacity  of  the  permanent  file  is  increased  by  the  process  of  perpetually  weeding  out 
and  transferring  the  bulky  folders — no  other  need  be  transferred.  When  entire  contents  of  files 
are  transferred  periodically,  say  twice  a  year,  all  references  for  several  weeks  thereafter  will  be  to 
the  transfer  cases.  Instead  of  getting  12  months  use  of  the  files, 
as  with  the  Macey  Perpetual  Transfer  System,  you  get  only  9  or 
10  months. 

It  is  the  simp'est,  most  economical  and  practical  transfer 
system  ever  devised.  Booklet  with  full  description  and  prices  GRAND  RAPIDS  MICHIGAN 
on  request. 


Mastering  Rifles  and  Shotguns 

Can  be  simplified  by  read¬ 
ing  from  some  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recent  additions  to 
this  series  of  practical 
books. 

RIFLES  AND  RIFLE 
SHOOTING— Charles 
Askins.  Relative  merits 
of  different  guns.  Tar¬ 
get  practice,  snap  shoot¬ 
ing,  wing  shooting. 

SPORTING  FIREARMS 
—Horace  Kephart.  Shotguns  and  rifles. 
Range,  trajectory,  killing  power,  mechanism, 
various  loads,  boring,  testing. 


The  new  text¬ 
books  for  outdoor 
work  and  play 


WING  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING— Charles 
Askins.  Only  modern  manual  in  existence 
dealing  with  shotgun  shooting. 


Purchase  from  bookstores  or  direct  at  70 
cents  a  copy.  Postage  extra,  5  cents. 

Send  for  free  Outing  Handbook  catalogue. 


OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTING  MAGAZINE  VaUltins  0-U-T+N-6  HANDBOOKS 

141-145  WEST  36th  ST  NEW  YORK 


122  S.  MICHIGAN  AVE  CHICAGO 


DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 

Mailing  Lists 

“That’s  Our  Business ” 

Ask  for  our  ‘‘Silent  Salesman  No.  54  for 
1912.”  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  2000 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 

109  Aeroplane  Mfrs.  -  -  -  -  $2.50 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers  -  -  2.50 

556  Auto  Manufacturers,  Strictly  -  3.00 

6,337  Auto  Garages  -  15.00 

11,610  Auto  Dealers  and  Agents  -  -  20.00 

4,525  Auto  Repairs  -  10.00 

2.749  Auto  Supplies  -  -  -  7.50 

166  Auto  Supplies,  Whol.  -  2.00 

63  Auto  Jobbers  -  1.00 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers  -  4.00 

227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs.  -  2.00 

472,000  Auto  Owners,  Per  M  2.00 

123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  -  1-50 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs.  ...  2.00 

384  Advertising  Agencies  -  4.00 

514  Mfs.  and  Jobbers  Adverting  Novelties  3.00 
50.000  Agents,  Books,  etc.,  Per  M  -  -  4.00 

50,000  Agents  and  Canvassers,  Per  M  -  4.00 

733  Amusement  Parks  -  -  -  5.00 

3.750  Department  Stores  -  5.00 

2,205,303  Farmers,  Per  M  2.50 

1,976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  -  -  5.00 

6,913  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres  -  20.00 

ASK  FOR  ANY  OTHER  LIST  YOU  WANT 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Established  1880 


Wonderful  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OFFER  °"10pr 


Here  is  the  one  logical  method  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  when  you  received  and  when 
you  sent  out  letters,  orders,  contracts,  etc.  It  will  avoid  all  disputes,  as  it  records  every  minute  of 
the  day  or  night. 

Follett’s  New  Model  Time  Stamp  8  Day  Wind 

Absolutely  automatic,  requires  no  attention  and  is  the  only  POSITIVELY  ACCURATE 
register  on  the  market.  Write  for  full  information  and  for  our  latest  catalogue. 

670  HUDSON  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FOLLETT  TIME  RECORDING  CO. 
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MAKE 
MORE 
MO  N  E  Y 

That’s  it — increase  your  earning  ca¬ 
pacity.  Be  in  a  position  to  demand  one 
of  the  big  salaries  of  today.  Make 
your  future  a  safe  and  profitable  one. 

Be  independent. 

You  can  accomplish  this  as  several 
other  ambitious  men  and  women  have. 

The  great  demand  today  is  for  the 
trained  man ;  for  the  man  who  knows 
everything  in  accounting. 

The  International  Accountants’  So¬ 
ciety,  Inc.,  offer  for  your  benefit  their 
correspondence  courses  of  instruction 
in  Higher  Accounting  and  Business 
Law.  These  courses  bring  a  univer¬ 
sity  to  your  home.  They  are  thorough¬ 
ly  practical,  efficient  and  up-to-date. 

They  have  been  the  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  earning  power  of  hundreds 
of  men  and  women. 

Read  This: 

International  Accountants’  Society 

Detroit,  Mich.  June  16,  1911 

Gentlemen: — I  must  apologize  for  delay  in 
answering  your  recent  letter,  but  have  been  too 
much  pressed  for  time. 

All  three  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the  re¬ 
cent  C.  P.  A.  examination  were  graduates  of  your 
course  and  all  feel  that  they  were  aided  material¬ 
ly  by  the  mind  training  it  gave  them. 

There  were  no  questions  on  cost  accounting  at 
this  examination,  but  the  papers  covered  a  very 
broad  field.  The  time  was  ample  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  last  paper  on  practical  account¬ 
ing  in  which  there  was  a  question  on  the  merger 
of  three  corporations  which  involved  a  large 
amount  of  detail. 

With  best  wishes,  1  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDGAR  T.  WAGNER 

These  courses  will  do  the  same  for 
you. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  making 
more  money ;  if  you  want  to  keep  up 
with  the  business  pro¬ 
cession  ;  if  you  want  to 
be  a  factor  in  business; 
if  you  have  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  secure 
future;  if  you  want  to 
realize  on  your  ability- 
write  us  today  for  a  copy  of 
our  handsome  56  page 
booklet  entitled  Inspiration- 
Ambition-Success.  This 
will  be  sent  to  YOU 
FREE  placing  you 
under  ro  obligation 
whatever. 

Send  for  Your  Copy — Now 


The  International  Accountants’  Society,  Inc. 

Ill  West  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen 

You  may  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  handsome 
56  page  booklet  entitled  Inspiration-Ambition-Success.  This 
does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name . .’ . 

Address . 

City  and  State . 


card  with  record  of  the  test  or  examina¬ 
tion.  Likewise  if  the  meter  department 
examines  or  tests  a  meter,  their  department 
fills  out  the  card  and  sends  it  to  accounting 
department.  In  this  way  the  complete  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  customer,  with  the  exception 
of  the  payments  is  shown  on  one  form, 
the  Billing  Sheet;  meter  data,  connected 
load,  bills,  rates,  all  special  figurings,  in¬ 
spections  and  tests.  How  many  other  com¬ 
pany’s-  billing  records  will  show  this  data 
in  such  a  complete  form? 

The  senior  meter  clerk  gives  the  ledger 
sheet,  completely  filled  out,  to  the  book¬ 
keeper,  who  places  it  in  his  ledger  either 
alphabetically  or  according  to  location  as 
circumstances  require.  The  billing  sheet, 
however,  should  always  be  placed  in  the 
district  binder.  The  contract  notice  is  filed 
numerically  according  to  the  contract  num¬ 
ber,  this  being  the  reason  why  sample  im¬ 
pression  of  the  name  plate  is  made  on  the 
reverse  side.  This  numbering  also  gives  the 
accounting  department  the  advantage  of  a 
numerical  cross-index  without  additional 
labor.  Special  figurings  and  notes  of  the 
sales  department  as  well  as  the  accounting 
department  are  made  on  this  card  so  that 
if  the  sales  department  call  either  the  name 
or  number  of  a  consumer  any  information 
can  be  given  immediately.  In  the  ledger 
work,  it  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  num¬ 
ber  standing  for  the  consumer  saves  valu¬ 
able  space  and  time,  and  in  the  event  of 
auditing,  the  examintation  can  be  made 
quickly  and  accurately. 

A  senior  meter  clerk  and  billing  clerk 
work  together  on  the  bills  and  billing  sheet. 
The  meter  reader’s  record  is  not  removed 
from  the  binder,  but  the  binder  with  the 
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readings  is  laid  between  the  two  clerks,  the 
senior  clerk  on  the  left  with  the  billing 
sheet  and  the  billing  clerk  with  the  blank 
addressographed  bills  on  the  right.  The 
meter  clerk  turns  to  his  billing  sheet  and 
marks  present  reading,  difference,  con¬ 
stant,  rate  (regular  or  special)  and  exten¬ 
sions.  The  billing  clerk  has  been  doing 
the  same  thing.  The  meter  reader’s  slip 
gives  him  the  present  and  past  readings, 
and  he  looks  at  the  billing  record  for  the 
rates  and  discount.  This  makes  two  dis¬ 
tinct  computations  and  the  liability  to  err 
is  remote,  while  no  unnecessary  labor  is 
performed. 

The  bills  are  then  turned  over  to  the 
bookkeeper  who  enters  them  on  his  ledger 
under  Light  or  Power  account  as  the  case 
may  be,  adds  the  balance  due  if  any,  and 
the  bills  are  ready  for  distribution. 

The  ledger  sheet  is  of  the  tumble  type 
style,  providing  for  two  years  on  each  side. 
Most  of  the  companies  charge  gross 
amounts  on  the  bills  and  ledgers,  but  al¬ 
low  a  nominal  discount  for  quick  payment. 
Some  also  provide  special  columns  for  a 
detailed  record  of  settlement,  but  so  far 
as  the  ledger  is  concerned,  the  amount  of 
a  charge  of  $1.00  may  be  paid  as  50c  cash 
and  50c  discount,  but  the  ledger  will  be 
credited  direct  with  $1.00.  In  a  case  where 
50c  only  was  paid  and  a  balance  of  50c  due, 
the  credit  would  of  course  be  but  50c.  In 
the  month  of  January,  on  the  form  illus¬ 
trated,  the  $3.00  charge  was  not  paid  and 
this  amount  was-  extended  as  a  balance, 
being  added  to  the  February  charge  of  $2.00 
and  a  total  of  $5.00  shown.  A  partial  pay¬ 
ment  was  made  of  $1.00  leaving  a  Febru¬ 
ary  balance  of  $4.00,  which  was  added  to 
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the  March  charge.  On  May  6th,  the  total 
amount  was  paid  and  a  hand  dater  used 
crediting  same.  The  dater  signifies  “Paid 
to  Date,”  and  stands  out  very  prominently 
on  the  ledger  page.  The  ease  and  accuracy 
with  which  the  dater  is  used  makes  it  a 
time  saver  as  well  as  an  aid  to  neatness 
and  as  most  of  the  customers  pay  at  least 
before  the  monthly  closing  of  the  books, 
the  use  of  the  pen  is  about  5 %  to  that  of 
the  hand  stamp.  The  bookkeeper  need  not 
concern  himself  as  to  how  the  account  was 
paid  so  long  as  the  gross  credit  is  accounted 
for ;  he  merely  puts  the  stamp  across  the 
credit  column  opposite  the  amount  to  be 
credited  and  the  account  is  closed  to  that 
point.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  convince 
anyone  that  the  liability  to  err  is  very  small 
as  compared  with  the  old  way  of  crediting 
cash  and  discount  in  pen  and  ink  and  check¬ 
ing  same  to  see  that  they  were  put  in  the 
correct  columns.  The  dater  has  proven 
quicker  than  the  pen,  while  no  one  cares 
when  looking  at  the  ledger  how  the  amount 
was  paid,  so  long  as  it  was  paid.  If  a  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  the  original  bill  stub  can  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  the  information  ascertained. 

Bills  are  posted  and  sent  out  each  day, 
the  ledgers  and  other  data  of  this  kind  be¬ 
ing  divided  into  25  sections  to  represent  the 
working  days  of  the  month.  The  first  dis¬ 
trict  bills  are  posted  under  the  section  or 
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district  1,  the  different  districts  being  add¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  month  by  having  the 
bills  listed  on  form  6  by  a  15  bank  adding 
machine  split  in  three  sections,  and  filled  in 
by  three  operations.  Let  us  start  our  sheet 
for  January  as  noted  on  the  ledger, — first 
we  would  have  the  consumer’s  Account 
number,  which  (no  previous  balance  from 
December)  would  end  the  first  operation. 
The  addition  of  the  Light  and  Power  col¬ 
umns  would  complete  the  second  operation 
while  the  third  operation  would  consist  of 
the  Total  balance  due.  The  grand  total 
of  the  “Total  Amount  Due”  column  must 
be  the  sum  of  the  previous  month’s  bal¬ 
ance  together  with  the  addition  of  light  and 
power.  If  there  is  an  error  in  the  ledger 
either  in  bringing  down  the  figures  or  in 
cross-addition,  or  a  key  on  the  adding  ma¬ 
chine  is  improperly  struck,  it  will  make  it¬ 
self  manifest  in  the  grand  cross  addition  of 
the  sheet,  and  by  running  up  the  columns 
with  a  wide  piece  of  paper  and  cross  adding 
mentally,  this  can  be  located  and  corrected 
immediately.  In  other  words,  the  running 


up  of  the  month’s  business  if  foolproof  and 
if  necessary  can  be  done  by  a  junior  clerk. 

Contrast  this  method  with  the  old  style 
ledger  running  for  one  year  with  numerous 
half  leaves,  adding  the  various  columns  by 
brain  and  pen,  and  then  transferring  the 
totals  to  a  summary  sheet  in  the  rear  of  the 
books.  In  the  company  with  which  the 
writer  is  connected,  the  addition  of  the 
old  style  ledger  took  some  40  odd  hours 
time  with  hard  labor  and  brain  fag,  while 
under  this  system  it  has  been  repeatedly 
finished  within  twelve  hours  and  the  book¬ 
keeper  far  from  weary. 

Form  7  is  a  sample  copy  of  the  Cash 
Report  run  up  on  the  adding  machine  from 
the  bill  stubs.  This  is  a  most  efficient  cash 
report,  showing  as  it  does,  amount  of  de¬ 
linquent  separate  from  the  current  cash, 
and  also  separating  the  various  other  cred¬ 
its.  The  cashier  takes  the  bill  stubs  from 
the  drawer  at  the  close  of  the  day  and 
makes  out  his  cash  report  therefrom  as 
well  as  the  deposit.  The  cash  report  and 
the  bill  stubs  are  handed  to  the  bookkeeper, 
who  posts  the  stubs  and.  then  adds  the 
gross  amount  of  the  stubs  only.  The  total 
should  then  be  the  total  of  the  cash  and 
rebate  of  the  stubs  as  made  out  by  the 
cashier.  This  also  checks  the  cashier 
against  any  error  in  deductions  on  the  bills 
or  stubs  as  well  as  any  other  error  that 
might  creep  in. 

Form  8  illustrates  a  two-part  merchan¬ 
dise  billing  and  charging  system  that  is 
the  easiest,  quickest  and  the  most  conven¬ 
ient  that  I  have  seen.  This  form  is  made 
out  in  triplicate,  the  original  and  duplicate 
being  turned  out  of  the  register  while  the 
triplicate  rolls  up  inside.  The  customer  is 
given  the  original  or  first  copy,  signing 
same  before  leaving  the  register,  while  the 
duplicate  is  filed  in  a  loose-leaf  binder  in 
numerical  order.  At  the  end  of  the  month, 
all  bills  that  have  not  been  paid  between 
the  issue  and  closing  date  are  run  off  on  a 
recapitulation  sheet  while  those  that  have 
been  paid  between  those  dates  are  regarded 
as  cash  sales.  Form  9  is  a  loose-leaf  sheet 
used  as  a  customer’s  summary  sheet  of  mer¬ 
chandise  purchased.  The  total  and  unpaid 
charges  of  the  bills  equals  the  outstanding 


YOUR  KEYS 
CAN’T  TALK 


But  this  German  Silver 
Key  Check  will  tell  your  1  C  p  „i. 
name  and  address  in  case  **  V—  C  O  to 
ofloss.  Key  ring  included  (Retail  Price  25c) 
AGENTS  WANTED 
PEASE,  Die  Maker,  Dept.  A,  Winchester,  N.  H. 


T ME  COAST  LINE 


DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
NIAGARA  FALLS 
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TOLEDO 
PT.  HURON 
GODERICH 
ALPENA  ST.IGNACE 


THE  CHARMS  OF  SUMMER  SEAS 

Spend  yourvacationontheGreatLakesthemost 
economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in  America. 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and 
way  ports;  daily  service  between  Toledo, 
Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will 
be  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  1 5th  to 
September  10th,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every 
trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  other  trip. — Special 
Day  Trips  Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During 
July  and  August.— Railroad  Tickets  Available  on 
Steamers. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:  L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres.  A.A.Schantz,  Gen’ l Mgr. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company 
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TELEPHONE  b 
pzmwnr.  cascoo. 


Tlie  Pens  that  put  the  ink  on 
the  pnper  without  a  splutter. 

Sample  card  of  12  different  numbers 
and  2  good  penholders  for  10  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Classified  Advertisements 


AGENTS  WANTED 

A  NEW  VEST  POCKET  LETTER  OPENER— Ben 
seller  to  jobbers  or  agents.  10c,  no  stamps.  Jacob 
Revels,  Portland,  Mich. 


AGENTS  WANTED— High-class  men  who  can  earn  big 
money.  Must  be  of  good  personal  appearance  and  fur¬ 
nish  reference.  Our  proposition  offers  an  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime.  Address  ‘‘BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS — One  cent  invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring 
you  a  $35  to  $60  a  week  proposition.  American  Aluminum 
Co.,  Div.  1012,  Lemont,  Ill. 


ARITHSTYI.E — Handiest,  fastest,  cheapest  computing 
machine.  Portable,  durable,  reliable ;  carries  automati¬ 
cally,  results  instantaneously.  Calculates  everything; 
saves  work,  worry  and  mistakes.  Reliable  agents  desired 
everywhere.  Three  selling  plans.  Request  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Arthstyle  Co.,  118  E.  28th  St.,  New  York. 


BOOKS 


FOR  SUCCESS  IN  BUSINESS  read  “How  to  be 
Happy  Though  All  Goes  Wrong.”  50c  prepaid.  Quick 
results  or  money  back.  Bode  90b,  Pearl  St.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

TURN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  INTO  MONEY— We  are 
manufacturers  of  patented  specialties  and  with  our  10 
years’  experience  in  the  Mail  Order  business  are  in  a 
position  to  start  you  on  a  sound  basis.  Everything  fur¬ 
nished;  Large  profits;  Small  investment;  Quick  returns; 
No  canvassing;  $15  to  $25  weekly  easily  made  at  home; 
personal  assistance,  free  advertising  and  new  ideas  assure 
?'?ilr-,su?cess‘  Send  for  P°s'tive  proof  and  free  booklet 
“Mail  Order  Facts.”  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  144-148  Broad¬ 
way,  Dept.  A8,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


wpCc°riNn'JwCJA?TNuWITH  YOUR  CLERICAL  WORK 
WE  SHOW  YOU  how  to  earn  $10  to  $15  per  week  and 
hold  your  position  besides.  No  canvassing.  We,  as 
m**nufacturers  of  patented  specialties,  have  new  easy  mail 
order  plans  that  can  be  carried  on  in  your  own  home 
to  keep  the  factories  busy.  Large  profits.  Small  capital 
it  you  are  one  of  the  want-to-go-ahead  kind,  write  today 
y0 r >Satai°^ue  (copyrighted),  plans  and  sworn  statement 
J-  Pease  Mtg.  Co.,  528  Pease  Bldg.,  Michigan  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


I  WANT  FIVE  CLIENTS,  each  in  a  different  line  of 
business,  who  are  contemplating  advertising.  My  selling 
and  advertising  plan  will  be  outlined  to  such  prospective  1 
clients  free  of  charge,  subject  to  their  acceptance.  If  j 
you  are  interested  in  unique  and  successful  selling  plans  I 
t,cL.lncrease  y°ur  business,  address  L.  H.  M„  care  of 
“BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


BE  INDEPENDENT!  Start  a  mail  order  business  in 
your  own  home.  We  tell  you  how,  and  furnish  every¬ 
thing  needed  wholesale.  An  honorable  and  profitable 
business  for  man  or  woman.  Particulars  free.  Many 
make  $3,000  a  year.  Murphy  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  it.  Orders  from  $1  to  $100.  Nice 
pleasant  business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at 
once  for  free  sample  and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co., 
414  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Establish  yourself  in 
a  congenial,  well-paying  business.  We  will  start  you 
going  as  our  representative.  Address,  giving  three  refer¬ 
ences.  F.  C.  M.,  care  of  “BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


I  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  SERVICE  for  ten  manufacturers 
who  do  general  advertising  which  will  increase  your  prof¬ 
its.  The  outlines  of  this  service  cost  you  nothing  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Address  K.  E.  C.,  Box  816,  Detroit,  Mich. 


PARTNER  WANTED  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
Will  require  $10,000  investment.  Brand  new  shop  and  j 
equipment,  just  ready  to  start.  Knowlton  Mfg.  Co.,  I 
Canton,  S.  D. 


I’LL  SEND  YOU,  prepaid,  a  big  set  of  winning  Mail 
Order  Plans  on  approval;  if  accepted  $3.00  covers  total 
cost,  otherwise  return;  include  7c  actual  postage.  Ex¬ 
pert,  P.  O.  Box  1615  B,  New  York. 


USE  YOUR  SPAKE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 
business  of  your  own.  We  help  you  start  for  a  share  in 
profits ;  27  opportunities.  Particulars  free.  Mutual  Op¬ 
portunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AN  intelligent  person  may  earn  $100  monthly  corres-  I 
ponding  for  newspapers.  No  canvassing.  Send  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Press  Syndicate,  744  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


$5  INVESTMENT  guarantees  right  men  life  job  paying 
$2,500  yearly.  Particulars  10c.  Write  Health  Wealth, 
81  Bennington,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  today. 


accounts  of  the  merchandise  ledger  as  well 
as  the  balance  in  the  general  bookkeeper’s 
ledger.  The  dater  is  also  used  here  for 
crediting  and  the  data  is  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  the  service  custom¬ 
ers’  ledger. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  every  central 
station  possesses  some  local  conditions  that 


are  not  easy  to  meet  and  overcome  in  the 
way  of  systematizing.  It  is  well  in  every 
case  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  proposed  new  system  of  any 
kind  will  possess  some  prominent  feature 
either  in  the  way  of  reduction  of  the  cost 
or  maintenance,  or  special  information  that 
may  be  useful  to  the  particular  company. 
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WAYS  ANDMEANS 

Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine — Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort,  Lessen  Costs 
and  Multiply  Profits 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

I  MADE  $50,000  in  five  years  with  a  small  mail  order 
business;  began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Tells 
how.  Heacock,  5228,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WE  WANT  five  capable  men  with  from  $250  to  $1,500 
each  to  open  offices  and  share  profits.  Edward  Hart, 
Sec’y>  217  Court  Avenue,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


COINS  AND  STAMPS 

$3.00  PAID  for  the  rare  cent  of  1856,  $25.00  for  the  rare 
silver  dollar  of  1858.  Keep  money  dated  before  1890  and 
send  10  cents  for  new  coin  value  book.  A.  H.  Kraus, 
265  Kraus  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  QUARTERS,  $20 
for  a  $J4.  Keep  all  money  dated  before  1884,  and  send 
10  cents  at  once  for  our  new  illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune.  C.  F.  Clarke 
&  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  6,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


COLLECTIONS 

CASH  FOR  OLD  ACCOUNTS  comes  surely,  quickly, 
by  using  our  easy  collection  system.  For  business  men, 
credit  men,  lawyers,  collectors,  etc.  Send  for  free  book 
“Skillful  Collecting,”  National  Collectors’  Ass’n,  382 
Park  Place,  Newark,  Ohio. 


HIGH  GRADE  HELP 


JUST  THE  time  that 
one  wants  a  carbon 
copy  of  a  letter  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  time  he  cannot 
find  it.  To  obviate  this 
trouble  a  correspondent 
established  the  practice 
of  pasting  all  letters  to¬ 
gether  one  above  the  other  in  order  of  dates. 
Thus  a  letter  received  would  be  replied  to 
and  the  reply  pasted  on  the  original.  This 
scheme  worked  well,  but  one  day  he  wanted 
to  find  both  pages  of  a  two-page  letter.  He 
found  the  first  one  but  the  second  never 
did  show  up.  Thereafter  he  asked  all  of 
the  stenographers  to  write  the  second  page 
of  every  letter  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
first  carbon.  Thus  his  carbon  required  one 
sheet  of  paper  and  if  he  found  the  first 
part  of  the  letter  the  second  was  sure  to  be, 
— on  the  back  of  the  same  sheet.  This 
item  went  further  than  merely  assuring  him 
of  finding  the  second  page  of  a  two-page 
letter.  It  saved  just  half  of  the  amount 
of  second  sheets  formerly  used,  it  saved 
space  in  the  files,  and  in  many  ways  proved 
highly  satisfactory. 

MANY  A  concern  ex¬ 
periences  difficulty  when 
an  unusual  run  is  made 
on  its  printed  matter.  It 
may  try  out  an  edition 
of  one  or  two  thousand 
small  catalogues  and  the 
u  n  e  x  p  e  cted  demand 
cause  them  suddenly  to  run  short.  To  be 
able  to  keep  an  exact  catalogue  accounting, 
one  up-to-date  factory  advertising  manager 


has  all  his  catalogues  wrapped  in  packages 
of  fifty.  Then  each  succeeding  package  is 
numbered.  On  an  edition  of  1,000,  the 
package  last  to  go  in  the  bin  would  bear 
the  number  1,000.  The  next  package  would 
bear  the  number  950 ;  the  next  900,  and  so 
on,  in  intervals  of  50.  Then  when  a  pack¬ 
age  is  broken,  whoever  gets  the  catalogues, 
forwards  the  slip  bearing  the  number  and 
the  name  of  the  catalogue  to  the  advertising 
department,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the 
stock  is  kept  up.  This  gives  both  depart¬ 
ment  and  buyer  an  exact  line  at  all  times 
on  the  state  of  stock,  and  the  number  slips 
coming  in  from  the  office  boy  are  a  sure 
reminder  how  fast  the  stock  is  being  used, 
and  when  new  stock  should  be  ordered. 

“I  DO  NOT  like  the  ap- 
pearance  of  people 
standing  around  a  busy 
store,”  says  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  man  who  has 
been  very  successful  in 
his  original  methods  of 
handling  selling  prob¬ 
lems.  “As  a  consequence,  I  did  not  put  in 
a  book  department  until  I  was  absolutely 
forced  to  it.  The  habit  of  looking  over 
books  thoroughly  before  buying  is  so  firmly 
intrenched  in  the  public  mind  that  I  could 
not  reconcile  myself  to  having  people  stand¬ 
ing  around  reading ;  and  I  am  free  to  con¬ 
fess  that  I  feared  they  would  predispose 
others  to  imitate  them  by  coming  in  and 
killing  time.  In  my  store  I  have  eliminated 
this,  and  have  as  large  a  book  trade  as  any 
store  of  like  size  and  similar  service,  by 
the  simple  device  of  having  a  cozy  and 
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FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360,000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40,000 
vacancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for 
you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy 
to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A  3.  No  obligation.  Earl 
Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in 
spare  time  silvering  mirrors ;  no  capital ;  free  instructive 
booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F.  Redmond, 
Dept.  AD,  Boston,  Mass. 

WE  WANT  live  representatives  in  every  state  and  terri¬ 
tory.  Excellent  sale  and  commission  proposition  given 
live  salesmen.  Write  us  immediately  for  full  information. 
Sales  Department,  “BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED — High  grade  representatives  to  devote  either 
full  or  spare  time  introducing  our  Monthly  Business  Re¬ 
port  to  business  men.  Excellent  side  line,  pleasant, 
profitable,  dignified.  Your  age  makes  no  difference.  No 
obligation  will  attach  to  your  request  for  free  explana¬ 
tion  of  our  proposition.  Give  your  present  occupation, 
also  reference.  Address  “BUSINESS,”  Journal  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


LETTER  SPECIALTIES 

I  CAN  MAKE  YOUR  FORM  LETTERS  bring  you 
more  money  than  if  you  write  them  yourself.  Ask  me 
to  explain  why.  No  obligation.  J.  H.  Lytle,  Saeger- 
town,  Pa. 


MAILING  LISTS 

MAILING  LISTS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  FARM- 
ERS.  Send  for  information  regarding  our  lists  and 
methods  of  compiling  the  same.  Our  names  are  live 
and  correct.  Clarence  E.  Hewitt,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


MOTION  PICTURE  SCHOOL 

TOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED.  You  can 
/rite  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience 
leeded.  Big  demand,  good  pay.  Details  free.  Asso- 
iated  Motion  Picture  Schools,  684  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chi- 


PATENT  ATTORNEY 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS — $9,000  offered  for  certain  in¬ 
ventions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “What 
to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
as  to  patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Estab¬ 
lished  16  years.  Address  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attys.,  1022  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


C.  L.  PARKER,  PATENT  ATTORNEY,  992  G  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Inventor^  Handbook,  “Protecting, 
Exploiting  and  Selling  Inventions,”  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest. 
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SALESMEN  WANTED 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS  desiring  to 
increase  income  and  secure  profitable  connection  intro-  j 
ducing  and  installing  Loose  Leaf  Systems  and  following 
up  inquiries  locally.  Men  of  any  locality  can  make  from 
$25.00  to  $100.00  weekly.  Send  for  Special  Proposition 
to  Salesmen.  Sheppard  Co.,  82-86  Fulton  St.,  New  York.  I 


WANTED  immediately,  six  salesmen  to  represent  us  in  t 
different  states.  Exclusive  territorial  rights  given.  Write 
giving  references.  Address  M.  G.  C.,  care  of  “BUSI-  j 
NESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


TYPEWRITERS 

SAVE  65%  to  85%  ON  GUARANTEED  TYPEWRIT¬ 
ERS,  any  make;  Olivers,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons  and 
Underwoods  sold  on  two  years’  guarantee.  Choice  of 
300  machines,  $10  to  $15.  Send  for  Special  Price  List 
today.  Dept.  8,  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exchange,  Chicago. 


LARGEST  STOCK  of  typewriters  in  America.  All  makes. 
Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.,  J4  to  Yt 
Mfrs.  prices  (many  less) — rented  everywhere — apply  rent  j 
on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one  and  judge  on  ! 
these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  catalog  W.  Type¬ 
writer  Emporium,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

SLIGHTLY  USED  AND  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS.  I 
All  makes.  Every  part  guaranteed.  Free  trial  any-  j 
where.  Less  than  half  original  prices.  Cash  or  pay¬ 
ments.  For  price  list  No.  14,  write  W.  A.  Whitehead, 
183  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 


WRITERS 

I  AGREE  to  find  a  publisher  for  every  manuscript  that 
I  deem  worthy  of  publication.  Manuscripts  are  critically 
read  and  revised  by  me,  typed  and  otherwise  properly 
prepared  for  publication  under  my  supervision  by  ex¬ 
perts.  A  limited  class  in  story-writing.  Modeste  Hannis 
Jordan,  615  W.  136th  St.,  New  York  City.  Send  10  cts. 
for  Writers’  Leaflet  of  Instruction. 


Showing  companion  on  desks,  tubes  for  pens  and  pencils,  inkwells  retired. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

Every  city.  Opportunity  to  establish  profitable  agency. 
Exclusive  Territory.  All  orders  referred  to  local  representa¬ 
tives.  Write  today  for  selling  plan. 

SCOFIELD  &  CO.,  144  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Peterson's  Desk  Companion 

The  most  useful  and  ornamental  device  ever  invented  for  roll 

top  or  b  oo  k - 
keepers’  desks. 
Placed  under 
pigeon  holes  of 
roll  top  desks. 
Clears  entire 
writing  surface 
of  desk.  T wo 
inkwells  on  a 
pivot  swing  be¬ 
neath  cabinet.  Four  tubes  backed  with  corks,  adjustable  to 
pens  and  pencils.  Drawer  with  seven  compartments  for 
clips,  stamps,  etc. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars.  Opinion  of 


Size  of  front 
2 J-*  x8  A  inches. 


Users  and  Name  of  Nearest  Representative 


UNCLE  SAM  is  BEST  Employer: 

pay  is  high  and  sure;  hours  short;  places  per¬ 
manent;  promotions  regular ;  vacations  with 
nay;  thousands  of  vacancies  every  month  ;  II 
kinds  of  pleasant  work  everywhere;  no  lay¬ 
offs;  no  pull  needed  ;  common  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Special  money  back  guarantee  i  f  you 
writetoday  for  booklet  D  876.  IT  IS  FREE. 

EARL  HOPKINS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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comfortable  room,  instead  of  an 
open  space.  Here  the  bookishly 
inclined  can  read  and  “shop 
around”  to  any  extent.  This 
room  is  fixed  up  with  comfort¬ 
able  lounging  corners;  is  well 
lighted,  and  an  attendant  is  al¬ 
ways  on  hand  with  instructions 
to  show  books  and  not  try  to 
force  sales.  People  feel  that  they 
can  come  in  here  and  not  be  asked  to  buy — 
just  as  though  they  were  in  a  metropolitan 
book  shop. 

“One  thing  I  have  been  careful  not  to  omit 
in  this  connection,  and  that  is,  the  room 
in  question  is  well  toward  the  back  of  the 
store.  It  is  necessary  for  the  book-shopper 
to  pass  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route, 
passing  many  tables  of  attractive  merchan¬ 
dise  before  the  little  reading  room  is 
reached.  I  have  kept  track  of  sales  and  I 
find  that  the  little  ‘book  nook’  pays  good 
dividends.” 
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A  Handy 
W allet 
For  Filing 
Securities 


A  SAFE  and  convenient 
wallet  for  enclosing 
stocks,  bonds,  and  securi¬ 
ties  in  general,  for  ship¬ 
ment  between  brokers 
and  their  customers,  has 
recently  been  devised 
and  it  is  also  found 
very  useful  as  a  permanent  file  for  these 
securities.  It  is  made  of  tough  paper 
with  expanding  bottom  and  ends  to  take 
a  package  four  by  ten  inches  in  size 
and  of  any  thickness  up  to  one  and  three- 
eighths  inches.  The  wallet  has  a  double 
face,  slit  at  the  right  end,  thus  forming  a 
pocket  into  which  a  white  card  is  inserted 
bearing  on  its  face  the  usual  form  of  sight 
draft.  When  a  shipment  is  made,  instead 
of  drawing  up  a  draft  on  the  usual  thin 
paper  and  attaching  it  to  the  loose  securi¬ 
ties  by  bands  or  fasteners,  this  tough,  firm 
card  is  slipped  into  the  pocket,  the  securities 
are  enclosed  in  the  wallet  and  the  package 
tied  up.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  papers 
becoming  separated,  they  are  neatly  put  up, 
easy  to  handle,  and  furthermore  they  are 
kept  clean.  Upon  paying  the  draft  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  wallet  with  its  contents,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  slips  out  the  draft  card,  which  will 


show  the  bank’s  receipt  for  payment,  turns 
it  over  and  inserts  it  again  with  the  other 
side  out,  on  which  he  makes  an  entry  . of  the 
securities  and  has  a  complete  index  of  the 
contents.  The  form  is  conveniently  ruled 
with  spaces  for  the  number  of  shares,  name 
and  company,  date  bought  and  price  paid, 
also  date  sold  and  price  paid.  This  bond 
house  uses  the  same  form  of  wallet  for 
every  shipment  so  that  their  customers  have 
a  uniform  system  of  filing  valuable  papers. 

THE  IMPREST  cash 
system  for  small  items 
of  expense,  which  in 
some  offices  are  handled 
in  considerable  number, 
offers  an  effective  check 
against  confusion  and 
loss  through  carelessness 


Handling 

Petty 

Cash 

Items 


or  indifference  of  the  clerk.  This  method 
is  quite  well  known  and  consists  principally 
of  a  check  drawn  for  an  amount  adequate 
to  meet  petty  expenses  for  a  certain  period, 
say  one  week,  the  amount  being  charged 
to  the  Imprest  Account  in  the  general 
ledger.  The  money  is  kept  separate  from 
the  general  cash  or  other  funds,  and  is  used 
only  for  the  special  purpose  of  paying  small 
expense  items.  Thus  the  clerk  handling 
such  matters  is  entrusted  with  a  definite 
amount  each  week,  which  he  must  account 
for  to  the  cashier  or  office  manager. 

In  order  to  keep  a  regular  check  on  the 
items,  partly  for  the  sake  of  correct  method 
and  protection  to  the  clerk,  and  also  to  have 
a  systematic  distribution  of  the  expenses 
to  the  proper  accounts,  a  petty  cash  voucher 
is  used.  These  are  numbered  consecutively 
as  printed,  and  put  up  in  pads  for  conveni¬ 
ence.  When  an  expense  item  is  paid  out  of 
the  fund,  a  voucher  is  drawn  for  the  amount 
of  the  expenditure,  showing  the  payee. 
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amount,  signature  of  the  approving  official, 
and,  if  required,  the  signature  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  whom  payment  is  made.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  voucher  are  small  spaces  with 
the  names  of  the  distributing  expense  ac¬ 
counts  printed  therein  and  the  account  to 
which  the  expense  is  to  be  charged  is  simply 
checked. 

The  vouchers  as  paid  are  placed  in  the 
cash  drawer  and  when  the  fund  is  nearly 
depleted  they  are  entered  on  the  Petit  Cash 
Statement  in  consecutive  order  of  the 
voucher  numbers,  every  voucher  being  ac¬ 
counted  for.  In  the  event  of  any  being  lost 
or  spoiled,  a  notation  is  made  with  reason, 
on  the  proper  line  in  the  statement. 

At  the  left  of  this  form  is  the  Cash 
Memorandum  of  debits  and  credits,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  columns  for  voucher  number,  date, 
particulars,  and  distribution  accounts.  The 
items,  of  course,  are  all  debits  and  the  total 
must  agree  with  the  cash  disbursed.  The 
footings  of  the  column  are  posted  direct 
to  the  respective  expense  accounts,  the 
grand  total,  of  course,  being  credited  to 
Imprest  Account.  A  check  is  then  drawn 
for  the  total  amount  of  these  vouchers,  thus 
replenishing  the  fund  to  its  original  amount. 

By  this  method  the  petit  cash  at  all  times 
stands  charged  with  the  original  amount 
of  the  fund,  and  at  any  time  a  correspond¬ 
ing  credit  may  be  obtained  by  adding  and 
listing  the  vouchers  on  an  adding  machine 
and  balancing  with  the  cash  in  the  fund. 
The  vouchers  are  then  placed  in  a  filing 
envelope  and  the  statements  are  filed  in  a 
binder  for  ready  reference. 

AN  INSURANCE  com¬ 
pany  accountant  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  the 
cash  account  straight  be¬ 
cause  a  number  of  the 
company  officials  failed 
to  turn  in  itemized  ex¬ 
pense  accounts.  Finally, 
after  attempting  to  get  these  accounts  and 
always  failing  to  do  so,  the  secretary  had 
issued  to  the  officers  a  railway  coupon  book 
good  on  such  roads  as  they  usually  traveled 
on,  together  with  a  standard  amount  of 
cash,  as  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars,  for  in¬ 
cidental  expenses.  Each  official  was  in¬ 
structed  to  use  his  coupon  book  and  to  pay 
his  traveling  expenses  from  the  amount 
given  him,  keeping  that  sum  separate.  On 
return  from  a  trip,  the  official  turns  in  his 
envelope  containing  the  balance  of  his  ex¬ 
pense  money,  and  the  coupon  book.  This 
gives  rise  to  no  difficulty  in  computing 
either  the  amount  of  money  spent  or  the 
number  of  miles  traveled,  as  it  is  all  charged 
to  traveling  expense,  the  account  in  this 
manner  being  kept  exactly  straight.  This 


Keeping  the 
“  Traveling 
Account ” 
Straight 


The  Bookkeeping  Machine 


Does  all  the  Bookkeeping 


Makes  all  entries  in  plain  machine  type. 

Posts  to  standard  loose-leaf  post  ledgers-  with¬ 
out  removing  sheets  from  the  binder;  or  to  ac¬ 
counts  kept  on  cards. 


The  debits  and  the  credits  are 
always  added  to  date  for  each  and 
every  account. 


The  total  debits  and  credits 
posted  are  mechanically  shown. 

No  other  tools  are  needed — the  Book¬ 
keeping  Machine  is  complete  in  itself. 

No  hand-writing.  No  mental  addi¬ 
tions.  No  mistakes  to  hunt  for.  No  worry, 
no  bother. 

The  machine  proven  (trial)  balance 
always  waiting  to  be  takfen  off  whenever 
wanted. 

Send  name  and  address  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery  for  FREE  subscription  to 
the  new  magazine  “Bookkeeping  To-day.” 
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ASK  US 

We  Have  Millions 

of  old,  rare,  and  up-to-date  articles, 
clippings,  notes,  and  records.  They  re¬ 
late  to  the  world’s  thought  and  activ¬ 
ities  from  earliest  times,  are  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  a  hundred  years,  and  are 
added  to  daily — all  topics  from  all 
sources. 

This  material  is  classified  under  a 
unique  system  for  quick  reference. 
It  may  be  consulted  in  our  Library; 
or  selections  from  it  are  loaned  to 
responsible  inquirers. 

There  are  also  in  the  collection 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pictures 
— prints  and  photographs.  From 
these,  reproductions  may  be  made, 
or  assistance  otherwise  obtained,  for 
every  form  of  illustration  and  decor¬ 
ation  . 

All  Subjects  Covered 
Business,  Literary,  Scientific 
Everything 

Experienced  editors,  writers,  reporters, 
illustrators,  and  experts  in  every  line  of 
research  and  investigation,  are  retained  to 
serve  the  needs  of  our  clients. 


Departments 

Information  Bureau,  Library  Service, 
News  Service,  Editorial  Service,  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Picture  Service,  Special 
Service,  Printing  and  Publishing. 

A  Noteworthy  Feature:  Artistic 
Booklets,  Catalogs,  General  Exploitation 
Literature,  Written, Illustrated, Published. 

The  Search  -  Light  Library 

450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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For  Your  Fall 
Advertising 

We  want  to  put  our 
booklet  on  this  subject 
in  the  files  of  every 
firm  planning  a  cam¬ 
paign.  Sent  free  to  exec¬ 
utives  writing  on  their 
business  letterheads. 

Shaw  Advertising  Co. 

864  Transportation  Bldg.,  Chicago 


You’ll  get  as  much  3-in-One  as  if  you  bought  8  of  the  10c  bottles.  And  3-in-0ne  never 
loses  its  quality — never  thickens,  gums  or  turns  rancid.  Always  sweet,  fresh  and  good. 

3-in-0ne  has  for  16  years  been  the  leading  Household  Oil — Lubricating,  Cleaning 
and  Polishing,  and  Preventing  Rust. 

Use  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  talking  machines,  guns,  reels,  locks,  clocks,  etc.  Use  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  polishing  fine  pianos,  tables,  chairs,  any  furniture.  Use  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface. 

FRFF  rece'Pt  y«ur  3-in-One  is  Sold  at  all  Good  Hardware,  Drug,  Grocery  and  General  Stores 

1  dealer’s  name  we 

generous  sample  bottle  and  3-IN-ONE  OIL  COMPANY 

the  valuable  3-in-One  Dic¬ 
tionary.  Try  this  good  oil  at  36  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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Get 

77ie  AmericanBusiness 
^Accounting 
Encyclopedia 

From  A  to  Z,  The  American  Business 
and  Accounting  Encyclopedia  covers 
every  subject  in  Accounting  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Practice. 

1500  pages  cram  full  of  profit-giving, 
money-making  ideas. 

Every  method  advocated  fully  illustra¬ 
ted.  Every  system  easily  understood 
and  applied  to  your  own  business. 
Every  plan  and  short  cut  worth  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  to  you. 

In  6  volumes  handsomely  bound  in  3^ 
Morocco  with  silk  cloth  sides. 

There  isn’t  a  business  question,  an  ac¬ 
counting  subject,  that  this  wonderful 
set  of  books  fail  to  answer  for  you  and 
in  the  most  intelligent  and  efficient 
manner. 

And  the  best  of  all  you  can  see  these 
books  FREE  before  purchasing  them. 

Here  is  the  way:  Simply  send  us  your 
name  and  address  together  with  a  $1.00 
deposit  and  we  will  ship  the  complete 
library  to  you,  all  charges  prepaid,  for  a 
TEN  DAY  FREE  examination.  If  at  the 
expiration  of  the  ten  days  you  do  not 
want  to  retain  the  books,  ship  them 
back  at  our  expense  and  back  will  come 
your  $1.00.  No  obligation  on  your  part, 
no  expense  incurred,  no  contract,  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  most  liberal  offer  on  our  part 
to  convince  you  that  this  great  set  of 
books  is  without  an  equal. 

Thousands  of  business  men  have  seen  this 
library,  thousands  of  men  are  now  owners  of 
this  wonderful  set  of  books.  If  it  has  helped 
them,  if  it  has  pleased  them,  if  it  has  made 
them  better  business  men,  if  it  has  given 
them  ideas,  if  it  has  helped  them  to  earn 
more  money,  if  it  has  increased  their  earning 
and  working  capacity,  it  wall  do  the  same 
for  YOU. 

Send  for  it  today,  NOW,  while  the  thought  is  be¬ 
fore  you ;  no  obligation  or  one  cent  of  cost  to  YOU. 

The  Business  Man's  Publishing 

Company,  Ltd.  d etroIt™mti ch  . 


plan  has  done  away  with  a  great  deal  of 
accounting  under  the  expense  head  and 
the  officials  are  much  pleased  at  no  more 
being  bothered  for  the  “itemized  accounts.” 

A  CITY  bank  which  has 
one  of  the  best  working 
systems  in  the  west, 
uses,  in  returning 
checks,  a  form  two  and 
one-half  by  three  and 
seven  -  eighths  inches 
which  fits  over  the  left 
half  of  a  check  without  obscuring  either 
the  signature  or  the  amount.  There  are 
twenty  reasons  for  which  a  check  may  be 
returned  and  these  are  all  provided  for  in 
this  form.  No  matter  what  may  be  the 
cause,  as  “No  funds,”  “N.  S.  F. ,”  “No  Ac¬ 
count,”  or  the  like,  that  leads  a  check  to  be 
returned,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  re¬ 
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THE  MERCHANTS'  LOAN’  6z  TRUST  COMPANY 

POkMf>ai  nilllAOO.  |Ll. 

|  No  Funds 

|  Not  Sufficient  Funds  4 

|  Forgery 

|  No  Account 

|  Signature  Missing 

]  Payment  Stopped 

[  Signature  Not  Correct 

|  Account  Closed 

|  Counter-Signature 

[  No  Instructions  to  Pay 

|  Guarantee  Amount 

~~]  Endorsement 

|  Guarantee  Alteration 

|  j  Guarantee  Endorsement 

|  Receipt  Unsigned 

~|  Restrictive  Endorsement 

|  Not  on  this  Dank 

|  drawn  Against  Uncollected  Funds 

|  Clearing  House  Stamp 

turning  clerk  to  mark  a  cross  (X)  in  pencil 
opposite  the  reason  for  returning  it  in  order 
to  explain  thoroughly  why  the  check  was 
not  accepted.  The  left  hand  reverse  edge 
of  the  form  is  gummed  so  that  it  is  easily 
attached  to  the  return  check.  The  stock  is 
salmon  color,  so  affording  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  checks,  which,  with  this  bank,  as 
with  many  others,  are  printed  on  green 
stock. 
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Average  cr  Actual  Costs 

By  J .  F.  Bowman 


/'N  NE  of  the  most  common  and,  possibly 
one  of  the  best  answers  that  can  be 
given  to  questions  regarding  Shop  Station¬ 
ery  and  Forms  is  made  in  just  three  words: 
“Circumstances  alter  cases,”  and  they  cer¬ 
tainly  do  when  it  comes  to  devising  means 
of  handling  and  recording  shop  work. 

A  great  many  times  we  are  confronted 
with  the  question,  “What  is  the  correct  way 
to  cost  out  Shop  Material  and  Finished 
Goods?”  and  invari¬ 
ably  the  reply  is 
“Circumstances  al¬ 
ter  cases.”  Very  op¬ 
posite  opinions  on 
the  subject  have 
been  expressed  by 
|  men  well  versed  in 
Cost  Work.  Some 
I  say,  in  most  cases, 
they  hold  to  the 
using  of  the  “last 
purchase  price.” 

Others  advise  using  the  “average  cost  price.” 
Still  others  claim  that  all  quantities  must  be 
charged  out  at  their  original  cost  before  the 
unit  price  is  changed  on  the  reports  to  the 
cost  department.  All  are,  no  doubt,  correct 
under  certain  conditions  but  obviously 
wrong  in  others. 

Using  the  last  purchase  price,  is  without 
doubt,  the  simpler  method  and  could  be 
used  satisfactorily  in  all  cases  where  the 
purchase  price  of  the  article  is  practically 
standard,  caused  either  by  a  steady  market 


or  by  contract  buying;  or,  in  other  cases, 
where  buying  is  done  “from  hand  to 
mouth” — when  the  stock  on  hand  invariably 
represents  a  single  shipment  or  purchase ; 
or  again,  in  the  case  of  Finished  Stock 
Records,  where  the  Manufacturing  Cost  is 
practically  the  same  for  all  lots  made.  How¬ 
ever,  the  writer  firmly  believes  in  using  the 
Average  Cost  Cards  in  all  cases  where  the 
reverse  of  the  above  conditions  exists,  as 

where  the  purchase 
price  is  apt  to  fluctu¬ 
ate,  where  the  stock 
on  hand  may  repre¬ 
sent  two  or  more 
shipments  or  pur¬ 
chases  bought  at  dif¬ 
ferent  prices;  or,  in 
the  case  of  Finished 
Stock,  where  the 
ManufacturingCosts 
are  apt  to  very. 

The  “last  purchase 
price”  method  is,  as  stated  above,  much  the 
simpler  of  the  two  and  needs  no  further  ex¬ 
planation,  other  than  urging  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  Cost  Department  Cards  are  kept 
right  up  to  date  with  the  Purchasing  Records. 

The  “average  cost”  method  is,  indeed,  a 
very  simple  record  also ;  however,  like  all 
records  worth  while,  it  must  be  kept  right 
up  to  the  minute  to  be  of  any  practical 
value.  The  accompanying  form  shows  one 
way  of  keeping  Average  Costs  that  will 
work  successfully  in  most  cases. 
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Advantage  of  the  Card  Ledger 

By  Arthur  S.  Fluno 


THE  rapidity  with  which  card  ledgers 
are  being  introduced  into  all  lines 
of  business  indicates  a  distinctly  new 
era  in  accounting.  Card  records  of  various 
kinds  have  long  since  become  practically 
indispensable  in  a  modern  office,  but  only 
recently  has  the  card  ledger  come  to  the 
fore.  Loose  leaf  accounting  rapidly  re¬ 
placed  bound  book  systems,  but  even  loose 
leaf  methods  in  many  cases  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  card  systems  for  conveni¬ 
ence  and  quick  reference. 

Some  seemingly  valid  objections  have 
been  raised  against  card  ledgers,  but  these 
have  usually  proven  to  be  based  largely  on 
theory  and  not  on  practice.  None  of  the 
theories  advanced  so  far  have  been  found 
to  be  well  grounded  when  put  to  an  actual 
test,  but  every  advantage  of  the  loose  leaf 
system  becomes  a  much 
greater  advantage  under 
the  card  system.  Steel 
filing  cabinets  have  been 
introduced  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  cards  against 
loss  by  fire  and  in  some 
cases  the  cabinets  them¬ 
selves  are  portable,  so  that 
they  can  easily  be 
pushed  into  the  vault 
at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  typical  card 
ledger  has  two  general 
divisions,  each  of 
which  may  be  sub¬ 
divided  again  so  suit 
individual  needs. 

These  two  general 
divisions  are,  first,  the 
Active  ledger,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  Transfer  led¬ 
ger.  The  former  contains  all  cards  on  which 
balances  appear,  and  the  latter  all  cards  which 
are  either  temporarily  or  permanently  in  bal¬ 
ance.  Whenever  a  customer  settles  in  full 
his  card  is  immediately  filed  in  the  Transfer 
ledger.  When  he  buys  his  next  bill  of 
goods  his  card  is  removed  from  the  Trans¬ 
fer  ledger,  and  after  the  transaction  is 
properly  entered  thereon,  is  again  placed  in 
the  Active  Ledger. 

The  secondary  divisions  should  as  a  rule 
be  applied  both  to  Active  and  Transfer  led¬ 
gers,  in  order  that  any  card  may  be  filed 
in  the  same  relative  section  in  either  ledger. 
A  very  common  method  of  subdivision  and 
at  the  same  time  a  strictly  scientific  one, 
makes  use  of  three  sub-ledgers :  the  Cus¬ 


tomers’  or  Sales  Ledger,  the  Purchase  Led¬ 
ger  and  the  General  Ledger.  The  Custom¬ 
ers’  Ledger  and  the  Purchase  Ledger  are 
usually  represented  in  the  General  Ledger 
by  the  controlling  accounts,  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  and  Accounts  Payable.  In  fact, 
this  greatly  reduces  the  labor  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  monthly  trial  balance,  as  will 
readily  be  seen,  and  when  it  is  the  custom 
to  pay  for  all  purchases  promptly  the 
Creditors’  Ledger  may  be  dispensed  with 
entirely.  Some  accountants  even  find  it  con¬ 
venient  to  further  divide  the  General  Led- 
get  into  a  Private  Ledger  and  Salesmen’s 
and  Salary  Ledger,  in  which  case  the  con¬ 
trolling  accounts  are  carried  on  the  Private 
Ledger  and  the  term  General  Ledger  is  not 
used.  Other  secondary  subdivisions  for 
special  purposes  are  suggested  by  individual 
needs. 

In  many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  further 
divide  the  Customers  Ledger  into  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail  led¬ 
gers,  or  into  City  and 
Country  ledgers,  and 
in  cases  where  the 
number  of  customers 
is  very  large  separate 
sections  may  be  used 
for  the  different  states 
or  the  entire  ledger 
may  be  numerically 
divided  into  conven¬ 
ient  units  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  accounts,  about 
ten  such  units  being 
assigned  to  each  book¬ 
keeper. 

It  seems  to  be  quite 
generally  admitted 
by  users  of  card 
ledgers  that  the  Private  or  General 
ledger  may  be  kept  in  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  bound  book,  plenty  of  space  being 
allowed  for  many  years  of  business.  This 
is  not  at  all  objectionable,  although  not 
necessary,  as  card  records  are  just  as  valid 
for  private  or  controlling  accounts  as  are 
bound  records,  but  it  overcomes  much 
prejudice  otherwise  to  be  encountered  from 
the  ultra-conservative.  In  this  case  con¬ 
trolling  accounts  are  carried  in  the  bound 
ledger  and  balances  only  are  entered  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

A  card  ledger  is  capable  of  being  in¬ 
dexed  in  several  ways.  It  may  be  in¬ 
dexed  alphabetically  only,  in  which 
case  a  list  of  the  accounts  represented  in 


(Courtesy  of 
Library  Bureau.) 

Ten  thousand  accounts  within  the  book-keeper's  reach. 


The  Best 
TONIC 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is 

especially  recommended  for  the 
restoration  of  energy  and  vitality, 
the  relief  of  mental  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  impaired  digestion 
or  appetite. 

HORSFORD’S 
Acid  Phosphate 

(Non- Alcoholic! 

Is  a  scientific  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  preparation  of  the  phos¬ 
phates,  and  has  been  found  a 
most  valuable  general  Tonic. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  with  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
and  wholesome  beverage. 

If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  send  25  cents 
to  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
for  trial  size  bottle,  postage  paid. 


REDUCE  YOUR  INK  BILLS 

Send  25c  for  a  package  of  Perfection  Ink  Powders — 
enough  to  make  one  pint  of  excellent,  non-corrosive, 
easy  flowing  ink. 

INTERNATIONAL  MANUFACTURING  & 
IMPORTING  COMPANY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


POLISH  UP 

Everything  with 


Your  Office  and  Home  Furniture, 
Your  Automobile — Your  Piano — 

Glassglow  Polish 

the  NEW  EFFICIENT  Furniture  Polish.  This  polish  is 
pleasant  to  handle  and  easily  applied— goes  farther  and 
lasts  longer  than  any  other  made.  Price  $1.00,  2-qt.  can. 
Get  a  bottle  today  and  learn  what  a  HIGH  POLISH  MEANS, 

a  M..II  A-  430  Benedict  Avenue 


Valuable 


__ __  Is  your  correspondence 

valuable  enough  to  safe¬ 
guard  its  keep  ? 

Is  it  of  any  importance  to  you 
to  entirely  do  away  with  lost 
records  and  letters  ? 

Do  you  want  a  positive  means  of 
guarding  them  ? 

Here  is  the  way — 

The  ACME  STAPLE  BINDER 

The  only  really  clog-proof  stapling  machine  made , 
There  are  several  distinct  sizes  to  select  from, 
but  size  makes  no  difference,  YOU  need  an  ACME. 

It  is  simple  and  efficient  in  its  operation,  holding 
100  steel  fasteners  at  once. 

The  Acme  Fastner  will  easily  bind  from  2  to  30 
sheets  at  once;  making  a  safe,  sane  and  sure  way 
of  preserving  your  papers. 

Let  us  send  you  literature  covering  this  wonder¬ 
ful  office  machine.  Its  FREE  to  you. 


The 
Acme  Staplii 
Machine 

99  N.  Ninth 
Camden, 


Si 
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Do  You 
Play  Ball? 

Do  You 
Go  to 
Games  ? 
YES  ! 

Do  You  Read  The 

Baseball 
M  agazine 

NO !  WHY  NOT  ? 

You  are  not  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  fan  if  you  don’t.  It’s 
the  only  magazine  devoted 
to  the  GREAT  AMERI¬ 
CAN  GAME. 

Founded  four  years  ago  and 
published  every  month  the 
year  round,  each  issue  has 
been  better  than  the  previous 
one. 

Get  it.  Read  what  the  League 
Presidents,  Team  Owners  and 
Star  Players  have  to  say. 

Think  of  what  you  have  missed  in  the  last 
four  years,  then  cut  out  the  coupon  and  send 
with  25c  (coin  or  stamps)  for  a  sample  copy 
and  a  handsome  photogravure  art  poster 
(size  20x12)  of  any  one  of  the  following 
players,  Cobb,  Chance,  Home  Run  Baker, 
$25,000  Marty  O’Toole,  Wagner,  Math- 
ewson,  Evers,  Jennings;  or  a  copy  of 
Who’s  Who  in  Baseball,  a  64-page  book. 


Baseball  Magazine 

65  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Crentlemen — 

Enclosed  find  25c  in  (2c  stamps  or  coin)  for  which 
please  send  me  prepaid  a  sample  copy  and  art  poster 

- ;  or  Who's  Who  in  Baseball. 

N  ame _ 

Street ..  _ 

*■  ity - -  .  .State _ 


WAGNER 
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each  alphabetical  division  is  usually  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  guide  card  of  that  division, 
this  being  a  protection  and  a  guide  to 
any  cards  that  may  be  temporarily  in  the 
transfer  file.  In  case  the  number  of 
accounts  runs  up  toward  the  tens  or  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands,  however,  the  numeri¬ 
cal  index  is  more  convenient  and  satis¬ 
factory,  or  a  combination  of  the  alphabet¬ 
ical  and  numerical  systems  can  be 
devised.  When  the  business  of  the 
concern  covers  several  states,  or  all  parts 
of  a  large  city,  the  ledger  may  be  indexed 
by  states  or 
|  convenient 
!  sections  of  the 
j  city  according 
j  to  circum- 
1  stances,  each 
of  the  geogra- 
I  phical  sec- 
|  tions  being 
j  sub -indexed 
either  alpha¬ 
betically  or  numerically  as  may  be  desired. 

Cross  indexing  of  all  kinds  to  serve  all 
manner  of  purposes  is  possible  with  a 
card  ledger.  To  this  end  tabs  of  con¬ 
trasting  colors,  or  having  other  distin¬ 
guishing  marks,  either  as  a  part  of  the 
cards  or  detachable,  or  separate  guide 
cards  are  made  use  of.  The  color  scheme, 
especially,  is  used  to  a  great  extent. 
Collections  may  be  watched  and  fol¬ 
lowed  up  closely ;  doubtful  accounts  may 
be  indicated  by  tabs  of  one  color,  past 
due  accounts  by  tabs  of  another  color, 
etc.  Dates  on  which  payments  fall  due 
are  easily  indicated  by  guide  cards  num¬ 
bered  from  one  to  thirty-one,  placed 
within  each  alphabetical  section ;  each 
account  of  that  section  falling  due  on  the 
tenth  of  the  month,  for  instance,  being 
placed  in  front  of  the  numerical  tab  10, 
and  as  all  the  tens  appear  in  the  same 
line  down  the  length  of  the  ledger,  the 
location  of  all  account  cards  due  on  that 
day  is  shown  at  a  glance. 

Among  the  first  considerations  in  any 
system  of  accounting  are  economy  of 
time  and  of  labor.  In  the  bound  ledger 
a  large  number  of  temporarily  or  perma¬ 
nently  closed  accounts  are  of  necessity 
handled  many  times  in  referring  to  active 
accounts.  Each  of  these  closed  accounts 
takes  up  as  much  room  in  the  ledger  as 
a  live  account.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
the  card  ledger  all  dead  material  is  out 
of  the  way,  and  only  live,  active  accounts 
are  handled.  This  feature  is  also  true 
of  a  loose-leaf  ledger  to  a  certain  degree, 
but  with  loose-leaf  systems  closed  ac¬ 
counts  are  not  usually,  in  actual  practice, 
placed  in  the  Transfer  binder  as  soon  as 


closed  up,  on  account  of  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  by  this  process.  Rather,  at  certain 
intervals  the  bookkeeper  goes  through 
his  active  ledger  and  takes  out  all  closed 
accounts.  With  the  card  ledger  the  ac¬ 
count  is  just  as  easily  placed  in  the  Trans¬ 
fer  section  as  it  could  be  placed  in  the 
Active  section,  since  it  is  withdrawn 
from  the  ledger  for  the  writing  of  the 
entry  which  closes  the  account. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  each 
month,  and  sometimes  the  last  few  also, 
the  average  bookkeeper  is  much  crowded 

with  work. 
There  are  so 
many  duties 
converging  on 
that  particu¬ 
lar  period  that 
more  or  less 
confusion  and 
hurry  and  late 
hours  of  work 
result.  The 
writing  of  monthly  statements  for  customers 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  “first-of- 
the-month”  rush,  and  if  the  card  system 
is  used,  the  Customers’  Ledger  may  be 
divided  among  several  clerks  so  that  the 
monthly  statements  can  be  completed 
easily  and  with  none  of  the  usual 
crowding.  The  trial  balance,  another 
source  of  much  trouble  at  this  time  of 
the  month,  is  made  easier  also.  The 
likelihood  of  error  is  greatly  reduced  by 
the  fact  that  live  accounts  only  are 
handled,  and  furthermore  the  ledger 
should  be  divided  into  sections  and  each 
section  proved  separately.  Thus  the 
errors,  if  there  be  any,  are  located  by 
sections,  and  this  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  checking  the  whole  ledger 
for  a  single  error. 

Daily  proof  of  posting  is  more  easily 
accomplished  with  the  card  ledger  than 
with  any  other.  For  example,  let  us  say 
that  the  ledger  man  is  posting  remit¬ 
tances.  The  cards  withdrawn  from  the 
ledger  tray  to  receive  the  entries  are 
placed  in  a  pile  instead  of  being  returned 
immediately  to  their  respective  places  in 
the  ledger.  When  the  process  of  post¬ 
ing  is  completed  the  sum  of  the  remit¬ 
tances  recorded  on  the  book  of  original 
entry  is  compared  with  the  sum  of  the 
items  posted  to  the  ledger  cards.  Errors 
are  easily  located,  as  the  cards  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  exactly  the  same  order  as  the 
items  on  the  book  of  original  entry,  and 
a  recapitulation  can  be  very  easily  and 
quickly  taken  on  an  adding  machine. 

1  his  is  as  simple  and  efficient  a  scheme 
for  guarding  against  errors  in  posting  as 
any  yet  evolved.  This  same  idea  mav 


Collections  may  be  watched  and  followed  up  closely . 
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A  re 

YOU 

Mr.  Salesman — maintaining  the 
percentage  the  house  very  prop¬ 
erly  expects  ? 

Are 

YOU 

Mr.  Dealer — taking  on  new  lines 
before  the  other  fellow  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  field  with  them  ? 

Are 

YOU 

Mr.  Purchasing  Agent — in  close 

touch  with  the  entire  market  of 
office  equipment  ? 

Are 

YOU 

Mr.  Banker — using  the  newest 
and  best  time  and  labor  savers 
in  every  department  ? 

Are 

YOU 

Mr.  Business  Expert  —  familiar 
with  the  most  up-to-date  de¬ 
vices  and  methods  ? 


lie  Honest! 

ARE  You? 


(Min'  AppUanrrs 


The  one  big  Trade  Journal  of  Office  Equipment,  Supplies  and  Specialties,  is  the 


KEY 

to  the  situation.  It  develops  better  men,  better  methods,  better  business  ideals. 
You  need  its  helpfulness,  its  dollars  and  cents  ideas  in  your  business.  Our  Special 
Information  Bureau  and  the  Buyer’s  Counsel  Service  are  free  to  all  subscribers. 


Good  Business  Judgment 

demands  that  you  join  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Great  Order  of  Office  Appliances. 


SIGN  THE  COUPON - 


Indicate  on  the 
coupon  what  you 
want.  Sign  and 
mail  it  to-day. 

•Don’t  Waste 

time  solving  prob¬ 
lems  others  have 
solved.  Get  the  Key 
to  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation 

To-day. 


THE  OFFICE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY 

421  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

/\  Kindly  send  me  Office  Appliances  for . months,  for  which  I 

enclose  herewith . dollars. 

/\  I  am  a . interested  in .  Send  me  a 

sample  copy  of  Office  Appliances. 

Subscription  Rates: 

Firm  Name . 

DOMESTIC— 1  Year,  -  $1.50 

4  Months,  50c. 

CANADIAN— 1  Year,  -  $1.7.  Address . 

4  Months  ,  60c. 

FOREIGN— 1  Year  .  -  $2.00  T  -.  .  .  .  XT 

4  Months,  75c.  Individual  Name . 


be  applied  to  bound  or  loose-leaf  books 
by  the  use  of  markers  placed  between 
the  leaves  to  indicate  entries.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  entries  are  not  in  the 
same  order  in  the  ledger  as  in  the  book 
of  original  entry.  Thus,  checking  for 
errors  is  more  difficult  than  with  the  card 
ledger. 

Another  feature  of  the  card  ledger 
which  makes  it  greatly  superior  to  any 
other  kind  is  its  elasticity.  It  can  be 
expanded  from  a  ledger  of  one  hundred 
accounts  to  one  containing  one  hundred 
thousand  accounts  without  disturbing  the 
unity  of  the  system.  There  is  hardly  any 
limit  to  the  number  of  accounts  which 
can  be  handled  in  one  ledger  properly 
divided  and  indexed.  Complete  past  rec¬ 
ords  of  each  customer  and  of  each  pur¬ 
chase  account  are  filed  in  chronological 
order  in  the  transfer  cases.  Any  num¬ 
ber  of  completed  cards  may  be  filed  cov¬ 
ering  individual  accounts  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  unity  of  the  original  ar¬ 
rangement. 

The  manufacturer  finds  the  card  ledger 
particularly  advantageous  in  arranging 
sub-ledgers  for  his  various  departments 
or  for  individual  mills.  His  purchases 
are  numerous  and  he  finds  the  expansive 
and  perpetual  features  very  convenient. 


Card  records  for  patterns,  stores,  costs, 
etc.,  have  long  since  become  part  of  the 
machinery  of  most  up-to-date  factory 


Courtesy  of  Baker-Vawter  Co.) 


Steel  filing  cabinets  protect  the  cards  against  loss  by  fire. 

offices,  and  the  change  to  the  card  ledger 
is  not  illogical. 

Wholesalers  and  jobbers  are  among  the 
most  enthusiastic  users  of  card  ledgers. 
The  expansive  features  are  very  import- 

/*  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


ant  in  this  case,  as  large  wholesalers 
sometimes  cover  the  whole  continent 
with  their  sales  forces.  Retailers,  from 
country  storekeepers  to  the  largest  mail 
order  companies,  find  the  card  ledger 
well  adapted  to  their  uses.  Department 
stores  often  subdivide  their  ledgers  by 
departments.  This  is  very  convenient  for 
apportioning  general  expense  and  other 
charges  among  the  various  departments, 
and  for  determining  which  departments 
pay  and  which  do  not.  Banks  may  use 
any  or  all  of  the  following  sub-ledgers: 
Stockholders’  ledger,  Individual  or  De¬ 
positors’  ledger,  Mortgage  Loan  ledger. 
Discount  ledger  and  Certificate  of  Deposit 
ledger.  The  General  ledger  as  a  rule  is  a 
bound  book  and  should  carry  controlling 
accounts  for  each  of  the  sub-ledgers. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  almost 
indefinitely  citing  various  classes  of 
accounting  and  showing  the  adaptation 
of  the  card  ledger  to  each,  but  the  ex¬ 
amples  given  are  sufficiently  representa¬ 
tive  to  give  an  idea  of  its  wide  range. 

The  card  ledger  is  simply  a  new  machine 
which  we  should  introduce  into  our  offices 
to  increase  efficiency,  just  as  we  introduce 
new  machines  into  our  mills  to  reduce  labor 
and  cut  the  cost  of  production. 
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ARE  YOU  AN 
OUTDOOR  MAN  ? 

If  you  are  interested  in  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Motor-boating,  Automo- 
biling  or  any  outdoor  sport,  buy  a 
copy  of  or  subscribe  to 


“The  best  outdoor  paper  publish¬ 
ed.” — Public  Opinion. 


If  you  are  interested  in 
preserving  for  posterity 
the  rapidiy  diminishing 
remnants  of  American 
wild  life,  send  us  $2.00 
for  a  year’s  subscription 

to  Tlie  Illustrated  Out¬ 
door  World,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  magazine  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  “God’s 
Acre,”  the  best  story  ever 
written  on  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  American  game, 
by  Emerson  Hough. 


Argus  Building,  17  West  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Special  inducements  to  Subscription 
Agents  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months. 


CPAQuestions  ^Answers 


By  R.  J.  Bennett ,  C.  P.  A. 

(From  Florida  C.  P.  A.  Examination,  1911) 


YOU  are  given  the  following  Trial 
Balance  and  information  from  the 
Gem  Corporation,  which  owns  a 
young  bearing  orange  grove,  at  the  end  of 
their  fiscal  year. 


TRIAL  BALANCE 

December  31, 1910 

Capital  Stock . 

.$100,000.00 

Gem  Orange  Grove.... 

,$100,000.00 

Cost — new  trees  and  set- 

ting  out . 

7,000.00 

Improvements  and  Bet- 

terments . 

.  2,500.00 

Live  Stock . 

1,000.00 

Wagons  and  Harness.. 

500.00 

Tools  and  Implements., 

1,000.00 

Field  Boxes . 

600.00 

Irrigating  Plant . 

,  10,000.00 

Box  Material,  paper 

> 

nails . 

1,800.00 

Horse  Feed . 

900.00 

Fertilizer . 

4,500.00 

Seeds  . 

500.00 

Payrolls . 

4,000.00 

Salaries . 

7,500.00 

General  Expenses . 

1,500.00 

Insurance  . 

50.00 

Taxes  . 

100.00 

Interest . 

800.00 

Sales  of  Fruit . 

12,000.00 

Prepaid  Freight . 

3,300.00 

Commissions  and 

Brokerage . 

200.00 

Bills  Payable . 

30.000.00 

Surplus  . 

5,750.00 

$147,750.00 

$147,750.00 

You  are  given  the 

following  information: 

Inventories — 

Wagons  and  Harness.. 

. $300.00 

Tools  and  Implements .  650.00 

Field  Boxes,  used  for  bringing  fruit  to 

packing  house .  400.00 

Box  Material,  paper,  nails .  600.00 

Horse  Feed .  300.00 

Fertilizer .  700.00 

Insurance,  one  policy  due  4/1,  1911. 

You  are  told  that  fifteen  thousand  boxes 


of  fruit  had  been  shipped  and  that  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  still  on  the  trees 
was  nine  thousand  boxes.  That  about 
thirty  acres  of  vegetables,  consisting  of  cab¬ 
bages,  lettuce  and  cucumbers,  had  been 
planted  between  the  rows  of  trees.  That 
the  fertilizer  for  the  year  before,  when  there 
were  no  vegetables,  had  cost  $2,500.00,  and 
the  labor  pay  rolls  for  caring  for  the  grove 
for  that  year  had  been  $1,200.00.  You  find 
that  500  charged  as  labor  pay  rolls  was  for 
putting  up  fruit,  and  that  of  the  $7,500.00 
in  salaries,  only  $2,500  was  chargeable  to 
this  year  and  the  $5,000  was  for  former 
period. 

Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  and  a  Profit  and 
Loss  Statement,  stating  if  in  your  judg¬ 


ment  the  fiscal  year  is  properly  timed,  com¬ 
menting  fully  on  the  value  of  information 
produced  by  the  two  statements. 

Notes  on  the  Question 

'T'  HIS  interesting  problem  is  one  which 
brings  out  very  strongly  the  principles 
of  analysis  and  deduction  particularly  in 
determining  the  expenditure  of  labor  and 
fertilizer  on  the  current  year’s  crop,  and 
in  appraising  the  value  of  the  oranges  on 
the  trees.  It  should  be  of  special  interest 
to  candidates  in  states  where  work  of  this 
kind  is  carried  on.  The  solution  is  by  Mr. 
A.  A.  V.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
approved  by  a  member  of  the  Florida  exam¬ 
ining  board. 

Solution  of  Problem 

npHE  reduction  in  value  of  wagons  and 
harness,  charge  to  Depreciation,  P.  &  L. 
The  reduction  in  value  of  tools  and  imple¬ 
ments,  charge  to  Depreciation,  P.  &  L.  The 
reduction  in  value  of  field  boxes,  box  ma¬ 
terials,  paper,  nails,  horse  feed,  charge  to 
expenses,  P.  &  L.  The  reduction  in  value 
of  fertilizer,  charge  $2,600  to  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  oranges  and  the  balance  of 
$1,200  to  vegetable  planting.  (See  note.) 
Labor  caring  for  the  grove  for  current  year 
was  $1,200  plus  $100.  (See  note.)  Credit 
Insurance  and  charge  Insurance  prepaid, 
with  three  months’  insurance,  $12.50.  Fif¬ 
teen  thousand  boxes  of  fruit  sold  are 
worth,  retail,  $12,000.  Fifteen  thousand 
boxes  of  fruit  sold,  cost  -  (see  calcu¬ 

lation).  Nine  thousand  boxes  of  fruit 
unpicked,  on  trees,  cost  three-eighths  of 
above.  (See  calculation.) 

Labor  picking  12,000  boxes  sold  was 
$500.00. 

Salaries  for  the  current  year  were 
$2,500.00. 

Salaries  for  former  years,  $5,000,  paid 
this  year  and  charged  off  against  Surplus 
from  the  previous  year. 

Freight  prepaid  is  a  selling  expense,  as 
the  goods  are  sold  F.  O.  B.  destination. 

Note. — It  is  natural  that  the  cost  of  caring 
for  the  grove  increases  as  the  trees  get  older, 
and  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  fertilizer 
outlay  on  them,  which  tends  to  increase  the 
labor  and  fertilizer  expenditure,  as  compared 
with  a  former  year,  chargeable  to  profit  and 
loss,  and  an  increase  of  $100  is  allowed  on 
each  heading  on  this  account.  By  referring 
to  the  analysis  of  labor  and  fertilizer  accounts 
this  will  be  made  clear.  In  the  labor  account, 
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for  instance,  the  labor  outlay  for  the  previous 
year  was  $2,500,  while  this  year  we  increase 
it  to  $2,600.  After  charging  this  amount  to 
production  for  the  year  and  $500  to  selling 
expenses,  there  is  left  a  balance  of  $2,200.  This 
is  entered  up  as  an  improvement,  as  will  be 
seen.  The  fertilizer  account  can  be  studied 
in  the  same  manner.  The  deferred  amounts 
are  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  under  vege¬ 
table  outlay,  but  it  would  not  seem  wrong 
add  them  as  permanent  betterments. 

Generally  speaking,  the  arbitrary  fixing 
of  a  fiscal  period  is  not  a  vital  matter,  as 
what  is  gained  or  lost  by  division  in  one 
year’s  accounting,  where  the  ownership  con¬ 
tinues  unchanged,  is  adjusted  in  the  next, 
yet  the  fiscal  year  should  be  made  to  end 
at  a  time  when  inventories  are  the  lowest 
and  when  the  bookkeepers  are  least  busy. 

In  this  case,  the  division  being  before  the 
crop  is  all  picked  from  the  trees,  necessitates 
a  valuing  of  the  unpicked  fruit.  This  is 
hard  to  correctly  estimate,  therefore  we 
capitalize  temporarily  the  expenditure  on 
the  vegetable  outlay,  as  there  is  yet  not  any 
return  therefrom.  The  period  was  badly 
timed,  and  April  first  or  thereabout  would 
have  been  a  better  time  to  close  the  books. 
At  that  time,  the  additional  profit  from  the 
sale  of  the  unpicked  oranges  and  from  the 
vegetables  might  have  left  a  substantial 
credit  to  profit  and  loss.  It  is  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Re¬ 
port  required  each  year  as  of  Dec.  31  neces¬ 
sitates  an  adjustment  of  the  accounts  to 
agree  therewith. 

The  insurance  policy  is  timed  to  cover 
the  fruit  and  vegetables  until  picked  and 
sold,  and  as  it  is  dated  on  April  1,  it  is 
easy  to  assume  that  the  goods  will  have  been 
disposed  of  by  that  time. 

METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  VALUE  OF 
ORANGES  ON  TREES. 

Fertilizer  used  to  produce  24,000  boxes 


of  oranges . $2,500.00 

Pay  rolls,  including  care  of  grove  dur¬ 
ing  the  year .  1,200.00 


Total  cost  of  24,000  boxes  on  trees.  .$3,700.00 


Cost  of  15,000  boxes  on  the  trees, 

5A  of  24,000  boxes . $2,314.00 

Cost  of  9,000  boxes  on  the  trees, 

A  of  24,000  boxes .  1,386.00 


$3,700.00 


This  shows  the  actual  outlay  on  the  9,000 
boxes  of  unpicked  oranges  to  be  $1,386.00, 
but  allows  nothing  for  nature’s  part  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  fruit  and  thereby  increasing 
the  value.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that 
the  oranges  on  the  trees  be  taken  at  80  cents 
per  box,  less  the  cost  of  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing,  which  we  understand  to  be  about  40 
cents  per  box,  or  a  net  price  of  40  cents 
per  box,  giving  $3,600  for  the  9,000  boxes 
on  the  trees.  This  is  in  part  anticipating 
profits,  which  seems  to  be  not  unusual  in j 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  AND 
ACCOUNTING  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR  TEN  DAYS  FREE 


Will  You  Look  at  These  Books  if  We  Send  Them  to  You  for 
a  TEN-DAY  FREE  EXAMINATION  ? 


GENTLEMEN: — I  hand  you  herewith  $1.00  for  which  you  may  send  The  American  Business  and  Accounting 
Encyclopedia,  complete  in  six  volumes,  all  carriage  charges  prepaid,  for  a  ten  days’  examination,  and  if  the  work  proves 
satisfactory  I  agree  to  pay  $2  00  a  month  for  the  following  twelve  months,  at  which  time  the  work  is  my  property,  (and  if 
after  ten  days’  examination  the  work  does  not  prove  satisfactory  X  will  return  the  books  and  my  remittance  will  be 

refundwl)^  ^  herewith  $20.00  for  which  you  may  send  me  The  American  Business  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia, 
complete  in  six  volumes,  all  carriage  charges  prepaid,  and  if  after  ten  days’  free  examination  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory. 
I  will  return  the  books  and  my  remittance  will  be  tefunded. 


Name.- . Address. 


-City. 
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This  price  includes  a  year’s  subscription  to  BUSINESS,  the  magazine  (or  office,  store  and  factory 


DETROIT 


Michigan 


The  Business 


Man’s  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 


This  is  the  famous  American  Business  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia,  in  six  volumes,  containing  over  1550 
pages  of  practical  and  efficient  ideas  in  Accounting  and  Business  practice;  several  large  three-color  inserts, 
over  five  hundred  illustrations  of  various  forms;  hundreds  of  ihustrations  of  efficient  devices  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  successful  business. 

The  contributors  of  this  wonderful  work  are  numbered  among  the  most  successful  business  men  and 
accountants  in  America  today. 

There  is  no  sub-  . .  dex  is  so  arranged 


ject  upon  business 
or  pertaining  to 
business,  that  this 
encyclopedia  will 
not  answer  and 
in  a  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  efficient 
manner.  The  in- 


that  reference  to 
any  subject  you 
have  in  mind  is 
instantaneous, 
being  cross-in¬ 
dexed  by  sub¬ 
jects  as  well  as 


alphabet 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  questions  answered  in  the  American  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia;  can  you  answer  them? 


1.  What  is  the  difference 
between  Capital  and  Current 
Assets  ? 

2.  Can  you  explain  the 
difference  between  Funded 
and  Floating  Assets  ? 

j.  Can  you  explain  the 
difference  between  Floating 
and  Capital  Liabilities? 

And  there  are  21,000 
more  questions  this 
encyclopedia  will 
answer. 

No  matter  what  side  of  the 
desk  you  are  on,  The  Am¬ 
erican  Business  and  Ac¬ 
counting  Encyclopedia  will 
make  you  a  better  business 
man. 

Do  you  want  to 
examine  this  set 
of  books  free  ? 


4.  Can  you  define  Capital 
and  Revenue  Expenditures  ? 

5.  Can  you  give  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  for  Depreciation  of 
Buildings ,  Machinery  and 
Patents  ? 

6.  What  is  the 
difference 
tween  a  Bal- 


lance  Sheet  and  a  Statement 
of  Assets  and  Liabilities  ? 

J.  What  are  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  a  Departmental  Trad¬ 
ing  account? 

8.  What  is  the  Turnover? 

Q.  Why  should  percentage 
be  calculated  on  Turnover  in¬ 
stead  of  on  Sales. 

10.  What  constitutes  Loan 
Capital  ? 

Every  plan  outlined  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  illustrations ; 
every  business  short  cut  is 
a  practical  one;  every  law 
point  is  presented  in  un¬ 
derstandable  English;  every 
system  is  an  efficient  one; 
every  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  illustrations  is  accurate¬ 
ly  presented ;  every  busi¬ 
ness  term  is  explained; 
every  chapter  is  a  complete 
book  in  itself. 


The  coupon  tells  you  how; 
Sign  it  and  send  it  today. 
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A  Dray  Horse 
in  the  2:06  Trot 

Has  about  as  much  show 
of  getting  inside  the  money 
as  some  of  the  advertising 
matter  sent  through  the 
mails  has  of  landing  orders. 

Soliciting  sales  by  mail  is  a  bus¬ 
iness  specialty — just  as  law  and 
medicine  are  business  special¬ 
ties.  You  go  to  a  lawyer  for 
information  on  all  kinds  of  legal 
problems — you  ask  a  doctor  to 
treat  any  kind  of  sickness — and 
everybody  knows  there  are  as 
many  different  contingencies  in 
law  and  disease  as  there  are  in 
commercial  affairs. 

Put  your  problem  of  getting 
orders  by  mail  up  to  some  one 
who  specializes  in  Direct  Adver¬ 
tising. 

We  carry  out  campaigns  of  Direct  Pub¬ 
licity  from  the  idea  to  the  mail  box. 
we  devise  the  plan — prepare  the  copy 
—  make  the  illustrations  —  print  the 
form  letters,  booklets,  circulars,  etc. 
— we  provide  lists — do  the  filling-in, 
addressing,  folding,  inserting  and  seal¬ 
ing.  That’s  what  we  mean  by  Van’s 
Complete  Service. 

Submit  your  Direct  Advertising 
Troubles  to  us.  Let  us  study  over 
them — analyse  them— plan  for  every 
detail.  Nine  years  of  experience  in 
handling  campaigns  of  Direct  Publicity 
successfully  for  a  wide  range  of  products 
— soap  to  tank  cars,  collar  buttons  to 
silos — are  yours  to  draw  on. 

Letters 

The  Magazine  of  Correspondence 
Salesmanship 

is  the  name  of  a  little  magazine  we  publish. 
Hundreds  of  busy  men  write  us  about  it  like 
John  H.  Walker  of  New  York,  who  says: 

"Van,  you  are  simply  ‘it’  in  your  line,  and  your 
magazine  is  a  corker— as  full  of  good,  sustaining  meat 
as  a  pecan  or  filbert.  Y ou  have  a  mortgage  on  a  good 
share  of  this  world's  originality  and  the  rare  power  of 
using  it  to  the  best  advantage.  There  is  no  vacant 
space  in  your  thought  factory." 

We’ll  send  you  a  copy  of  LETTERS  free  if  you 
ask  for  it  on  your  business  letter  head. 

H.  M.  Van  Hoesen  Co. 

Direct  Advertising  Specialists 

Sherman  Street  at  Polk  ::  CHICAGO 


this  kind  of  work,  especially  when  the  books 
are  closed  at  such  an  inconvenient  time. 

The  selling  price  of  80  cents  per  box  is 
a  low  rate  for  oranges  delivered  to  destina¬ 
tion,  as  these  were,  and  75  cents  to  $1.00 
per  box  on  the  trees  is  not  unusual,  but, 
as  we  do  not  know  the  size  of  the  oranges 
or  their  condition,  we  are  not  able  to  form 
an  accurate  opinion  on  this  point.  It  is 
frequently  the  case  that  oranges  are  sold 
upon  the  trees  and  that  the  purchaser  takes 
the  risk  of  weather  damage  to  them  before 
they  are  picked.  In  a  case  like  this  there 
would  of  course  be  no  necessity  of  estimat¬ 
ing,  except  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser, 
provided  he  had  not  completed  the  harvest. 

If  the  previous  year’s  surplus  were  not 
wiped  out  for  salaries  paid,  and  if  the  com¬ 
pany  were  in  a  healthier  condition,  it  would 
be  proper  to  set  up  a  reasonable  reserve 
for  depreciation  on  the  irrigating  plant.  In 
contradistinction  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  growing  orange  grove  would  be  increas¬ 
ing  in  value  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  more 
than  offset  any  depreciation  in  other  prop¬ 
erties. 

GEM  CORPORATION  ORANGE  GROVE 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
Year  Ended  Dec.  31,  1910. 

Expenses — 

Pay  Roll,  care  of  grove  for  year....$  1,300.00 

Fertilizer  used  for  trees .  2,600.00 

Gross  Profit,  carried  down .  11,700.00 


Commissions  .  .  200.00 

Depreciation  on  wagons  and  harness  200.00 

Depreciation  on  tools  and  implements  350.00 

Net  Profit .  212.50 


$11,700.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  LABOR  ACCOUNT 

Care  of  Grove . $1,300.00 

Packing  Fruit .  500.00 

Deferred  Charge  to  Vegetable  Outlay.  2,200.00 

Total  Labor . $4,000.00 

ANALYSIS  OF  FERTILIZER  ACCOUNT 

Orange  Trees . $2,600.00 

Deferred  Charge  to  Vegetable  Outlay  1,200.00 
Balance  on  hand .  700.00 

Total  Cost . $4,500.00 


Revenues — 

Sale  of  oranges,  15,000  boxes. 


$15,600.00 


.$12,000.00 


THE  GEM  CORPORATION 
(Orange  Groves) 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Balance  Sheet 
Dec.  31,  1910 

Assets — 

Gem  Orange  Grove . $100,000.00 

New  trees  and  planting .  7,000.00 

Improvements  and  betterments .  2,500.00 

Live  stock .  1,000.00 

Wagons  and  harness .  300.00 

Tools  and  implements .  650.00 

Field  boxes .  400.00 

Irrigating  Plant .  10,000.00 

Box  material,  paper,  nails .  600.00 

Horse  feed .  300.00 

Fertilizer .  700.00 

Insurance  prepaid .  12.50 

9,000  boxes  of  oranges  on  the  trees 

(estimated  value) .  3,600.00 

Vegetable  Outlay: 

Fertilizer . $1,200.00 

Seeds .  500.00 

Labor  .  2,200.00 


Gross  Profit  brought  down. 


Field  boxes  used  up. 


Horse  feed. 


Insurance 
Taxes  .  .. 
Interest  . 


-  3,900.00 

$15,600.00 

$130,962.50 

.$11,700.00 

Liabilities — 

.$  500.00 

Capital  Stock.... 

. $100,000.00 

.  3,300.00 

Bills  payable.... 

.  30,000.00 

200.00 

Surplus  for  1909.. 

. $5,750.00 

.  1,200.00 

Less  Salaries  for 

1909,  paid 

600.00 

in  1910 . 

.  5,000.00 

.  2,500.00 

750.00 

.  1,500.00 

Undivided  profits. 

.  212.50 

37.50 

100.00 

$130,962.50 

800.00 


IO 


‘  The  “GOLDEN  GEM ”  AIIDI1VG  MACHINE 

For  Your  Personal  or  General  Office  Use  ONLY 

We  have  been  making  adding  machines  fcr  ten  y-ars— and  have  sold  over  30,000.  ‘'THE  PKuOF"on  r  quest. 
During  the  past  few  years  we  have  expended  thoosands  of  d  llnrs  in  special  t<v  Is  and  innrhinerv  to  p-o  lu  ea 
machine  that  would  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  WE  HAVE  SUCCEEDED — THE  "GOLDEN  GEM"  IS  THE 
RESULT.  You  can  keep  it  right  on  your  desk  or  take  it  with  j,,uon  tue  road.  It  saves  It  <iu  work — avoids  n.is- 
takes — it  suits  the  average  man’s  neet’s  r>s  veil  as  high  priced  mvlunei.  It  is  supplied  in  a  pet  bled  morocco 
leather  case  f  r  only  $10.  Send  Your  Remittance  Today — Your  MONTY  BACK  if  Machine  does  not  make  pood. 

SALKS  AGENTS:  Address:  AlllniTIJlf' 1C  ArlHinCf  P a  819  Broadway 

The  “Golden  Gem”  Sells  Itself.  B.  RANCHER  AUlOmaUC  HQUing  lViaClline  GO.,  MEW  YORK 


Oar  Smart 
Card  in 
Case 


A  Card  of  Character 


A  card  is  much  like  a  man,  after  all!  Tae  more  charac¬ 
ter,  the  mo.  e  power  he  has.  Tne  more  character  in 
your  card,  the  more  power  it  has. 

THE  PEEKLESS  PATENT  HOOK  FORM  CARD 

has  more  character  than  any  card  you  have  ever  heard  of  before!  It  can  be  beautifully  engraved, 
or  it  can  be  neatly  printed,  as  the  user  desires.  It  is  necessarily  always  clean,  because  of  the  bind¬ 
ing  in  book  form  with  tissue  paper  between  each  card  ;and  the  book  form  also  keeps  1 1  from  becoming 
wrinkled  or  crumpled.  Besides  it  D  always  “right  there"  when  you  need  it.  Can  you  think  of 
more  character  for  a  card?  Write  and  get  a  sample  tab  of  the  cards,  detach  them,  noting  as  you 
do  so,  the  clean  smooth  edge  at  place  of  detachment,  and  the  protection  from  dust  and  dirt.  They 
have  character  to  convince  you,  if  you  will  hut  sea  them. 

THE  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO.,  Engravers,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 
_ Established  1857 _ 60-62  EAST  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO _ 
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From  One  Store  to  Six  Hundred 

(Continued  from  Page  62.1 


This  was  considered  a  side  issue  and  was 
not  taken  very  seriously,  but  it  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  bring  in  customers  to  the  store 
that  had  never  been  there  before  and  Mr. 
Moore  seemed  quite  taken  with  the  idea. 

The  merchant  told  him  about  the  house 
in  New  York  (Spellman  Brothers)  that 
made  a  specialty  of  those  lines,  so  that 
this  probably  verifies  the  statement  made 
above  that  Bennett  introduced  the  idea  of 
the  five-cent  business  in  the  city  of  Mich¬ 
igan. 

However,  Mr.  Moore  did  not  go  to  New 
York  often  in  those  days,  as  trade  was 
not  very  good  in  the  drygoods  line.  But 
he  finally  did  visit  Spellman  Brothers  to 
see  what  there  was  in  this  five-cent  busi¬ 
ness  and  he  was  induced  to  buy  about  $70 
worth  of  new  goods  for  this  new  five- 
cent  counter.  Arriving  home,  a  small 
counter  was  prepared  in  the  store  just  be¬ 
fore  the  County  Fair  opened,  and  the  goods 
that  he  had  purchased  from  Spellman 
Brothers  were  put  on  the  counter  with  a 
lot  of  other  old  trash  which  had  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  in  the  store  for  years.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  evident,  as  soon  as  the  goods  were 
put  on  sale  and  the  sign  card  placed  above 
the  counter  reading:  “Any  article  on  this 
counter  five  cents.” 

It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  keep  that 
counter  supplied  with  any  kind  of  goods. 
It  did  not  make  any  difference  whether  the 
goods  had  any  value  or  not.  Any  old 
stuff  we  could  find  around  the  store  would 
be  fired  on  that  counter  and  would  sell  im¬ 
mediately.  Telegraph  orders  were  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  to  New  York  for  more  goods. 

Finally  the  idea  was  conceived  of  run¬ 
ning  a  five-cent  store  entirely,  with  no  other 
priced  goods.  Stores  were  started  in  Oneida, 
N.  Y.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Ogdensburg, 
N.  Y.,  and  eventually  all  the  surrounding 
towns  had  these  five-cent  stores  run  by 
men  that  came  from  Watertown,  all  of 
which  had  instantaneous  success. 

The  First  of  the  W oolworth  Stores 

J  N  the  meantime,  I  was  losing  time  in 

not  getting  into  the  business.  The  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  January,  1879,  when  I  could 
not  hold  myself  any  longer  I  approached 
Mr.  Moore  and  told  him  that  I  would  like 
to  run  a  five-cent  store  myself,  but  the 
great  difficulty  in  my  mind  at  that  time 
was  how  to  raise  the  money  to  start  this 
store.  I  had  only  $50.  He  said  he  would 
help  me,  provided  I  could  get  my  father’s 
name  on  a  note  for  $300.  I  did  get  my 
father’s  endorsement,  I  selected  $322  worth 


of  goods  and  then  struck  out  to  find  a  lo¬ 
cation. 

The  fore  part  of  February  I  started  out 
on  a  very  cold  day,  to  find  a  location  against 
the  advice  of  all  my  friends  in  Watertown. 
They  all  thought  it  was  foolish  to  give  up 
a  good  position  for  an  uncertainty,  as  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  five-cent  business 
would  last.  Everybody  seemed  to  have 
that  impression,  as  a  result,  probably,  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  stores  had  dwindled 
down  when  the  excitement  was  over. 

However,  I  struck  out,  and  after  about 
a  week’s  time,  I  engaged  a  store  in  Utica, 
on  a  side  street  and  then  came  the  “nervi¬ 
est”  act  I  ever  did — it  took  all  my  money 
to  write  out  a  telegram  to  have  the  goods 
shipped  to  Utica.  I  at  that  time  would 
have  given  all  the  old  boots  I  ever  had  had 
if  I  had  never  started  in  the  five-cent  busi¬ 
ness.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  disgrace 
of  going  back  to  Watertown  and  being 
pointed  out  as  being  afraid  to  start  a  store 
after  I  had  got  one,  I  don’t  think  I  would 
have  ever  started  it. 

I  finally  wrote  out  the  telegram  and  car¬ 
ried  it  in  my  pocket  for  several  hours  de¬ 
ciding  whether  it  was  best  to  send  it  or 
not.  At  last,  I  got  started  towards  the  tel¬ 
egraph  office  and  still  I  hesitated,  walked 
past  the  telegraph  office  two  or  three  times 
debating  with  myself  whether  to  go  in  the 
business  or  not.  But  finally  I  plucked  up 
nerve  enough  to  go  in  and  send  the  tele¬ 
gram.  From  that  time  on  I  knew  I  was 
“stuck.”  So  I  commenced  negotiations  to 
put  in  fixtures  and  prepare  for  the  goods. 

The  store  opened  up  at  8  o’clock  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  Our  sales  that  evening  were 
$9.  I  was  not  discouraged  with  the  re¬ 
sults,  as  the  store  was  crowded  all  even¬ 
ing,  yet  I  could  not  understand  why  the 
sales  were  so  small.  On  the  following  Mon¬ 
day  I  sold  over  $50  worth,  so  I  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  business  was  a  success. 

In  going  it  all  alone  like  that,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  learn  a  good  many 
things  that  I  knew  nothing  about,  among 
other  things  a  system  of  bookkeeping,  and 
I  had  to  work  nights  on  that  for  a  long  time 
to  get  it  to  my  satisfaction.  I  had  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  cash,  therefore,  I  kept 
a  cash  account — I  had  to  put  the  cash  in  a 
bank,  consequently  I  had  to  have  a  bank 
account.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  never 
drawn  a  check  and  knew  nothing  about 
them,  so  I  had  to  learn  to  draw  a  check.  I 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  merchandise 
account  and  a  fixture  account,  and  these 


A  LETTER 

from  an  Investor 


“D.  Arthur  Bowman  &  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:— 

How  may  I  invest  $5,000  with 
safety,  a  reasonable  income  of 
not  less  than  5%  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  I  may  AT  ANY 
TIME  dispose  of  my  bonds  with¬ 
out  inconvenience  or  serious  loss  ? 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased 

with  the  S - & - 

- - 5  s  of - which  I  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  several  years 
ago  and  I  NOW  realize  that 
there  is  NOTHING  LIKE  A 
GOOD  BOND.” 


We  have  answered  the  query  of  the 
above  investor  and  the  problem  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  who  must  at  all  times  have 

Security 

Income 

Possibility  of  Increasing  Value 

Marketability 

in  our  July  circular ,  which  we  are  now 
distributing,  together  with  a  second 
edition  of  the  famous  booklet  “ The  Trend 
of  Investment .” 

It  shows  how  ANYONE  with  a  small 
or  large  amount  of  funds  may  place 
thtm  in  the  same  character  of  securities 
as  are  purchased  by  Insurance  and  other 
Financial  Institutions,  with  equal  safety 
and  profit. 

You  incur  neither  expense  nor  obliga¬ 
tion  in  requesting  a  copy  of  this.  W e 
shall  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you. 

We  sell  bonds  by  mail  all 
over  the  civilized  world. 

D.  Arthur  Bowman  &  Co. 

630  Third  National  Bank  Building 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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fiUSINESS 


in 


wn  a  Factory 
a  Factory 


DON'T  OVERLOOK  THIS 


One  of  the  greatest  books  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  Factory  Management. 

FACTORY  MANAGEMENT  by  Charles  B.  Cook 

Best  of  all  this  book  is  practical;  it  is  down-to-the-minute;  it  is  efficient  and  every  page  holds 

some  big  idea  for  YOU. 

Factory  Management  is  different  from  other  books  of  its  kind— it  not  only  tells  you  how  to  do 
certain  things  but  shows  you  how. 

This  book  treats  of  every  subject  in  connection  with  the  efficient  conduct  of  a  factory  such  as 

ACCIDENTS,  ADDRESS  CARDS,  ADVERTISING,  AGREEMENTS,  APPLICATIONS,  ASSEMBLING. 
BILLING,  BANK  SLIP  SYSTEMS,  CATALOG  INDEX,  CHARTS  OF  PRODUCTION,  CODE  PRICE  SYS¬ 
TEMS,  COST  RECORDS,  COMPARATIVE  REPORTS,  CONTRACTS,  CORRESPONDENCE,  COST  SUM¬ 
MARY,  DAILY  REPORTS,  DELIVERY,  DEPARTMENTS  AND  DEPARTMENTAL  RECORDS, 
DEPRECIATION,  DISTRIBUTION,  EQUIPMENTS,  FILING,  FIRE  PROTECTION  AND  SEVERAL 
OTHER  SUBJECTS  FROM  A  TO  Z. 

Factory  Management  is  a  book  that  means  something  big  to  you;  it  is  written  by 
a  man  who  knows  factory  work  and  methods. 

We  Want  You  to  Examine  this  Book  at  Our  Expense 

We  want  you  to  know  its  extreme  value;  we  want  you  to  understand 

*  what  this  book  means  to  YOU.  We  are 
going  to  let  you  keep  it  for  ten  days 
and  if  it  does  not  prove  worth  more  than 
we  ask  for  it  you  can  return  it  and  we 
will  gladly  refund  your  money. 

HERE  IS  THE  WAY  TO  ORDER  YOUR  FREE 
EXAMINATION  COPY: 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  together  with 
$3.00.  We  will  immediately  send  you  express  pre¬ 
paid  a  copy  of  Factory  Management.  Keep  it  for 
ten  days  and  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  return  it  and 
back  will  come  your  money. 

That’s  Fair,  isn’t  it?  Send  in  your  order  NOW. 


The  Business  Man’s  Publishing 
Company,  Ltd. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen : — 

Kindly  send  me,  all  charges  prepaid,  a  copy 
of  Cook’s  Factory  Management,  for  which  I  en¬ 
close  $3.00. 

I  understand  that  if  this  book  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  at  the  expiration  of  a  ten  day  examination  I 
may  return  it  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Name 


Address. 


City  and  State. 


The  Business  Mans’  Publishing 
Company,  Ltd.  Detroit,  Mich. 


original  books  I  now  treasure  as  founda¬ 
tions  for  my  later  work. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  buy  merchandise, 
and  after  six  weeks  I  found  that  I  had  to 
take  an  inventory  to  ascertain  just  how  I 
stood  and  discovered  that  I  was  $139  to  the 
good.  In  fact  I  took  an  inventory  quite 
often  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  balance 
sheet  was  all  right.  Taking  inventory  often 
is  a  good  thing  to  do  where  there  is  small 
capital.  But  the  trade  gradually  dropped 
off  because  I  did  not  keep  the  supply  of 
merchandise  on  hand,  having  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  five-cent  business  was  only 
a  temporary  one. 

Finding  a  New  Location 

pMNALLY,  I  decided  to  move  into  a 
newer  field,  and  after  a  long  trial  I 
located  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  June,  1879, 
with  tremendous  success,  and  in  July  I 
opened  another  store  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Here  I  put  my  brother,  C.  S.  Wool- 
worth,  in  as  manager.  This  store  proved 
to  be  a  success  also,  and  the  result  of  the 
inventory  the  28th  of  December  showed 
that  I  had  made  in  both  stores  for  the 
year  1879,  $1500,  and  that  to  me  was  a 
great  amount  of  money. 

The  Harrisburg  store,  however,  was 
closed  up  in  March,  1880,  as  the  business 
had  dwindled  down  to  almost  nothing, 
and  Mr.  C.  S.  Woolworth,  my  brother, 
was  put  in  a  new  store  in  York,  Pa., 
which  we  opened  about  the  first  of  April. 
This  did  not  prove  to  be  a  success,  and 
after  three  months’  trial  we  closed  up  the 
store  and  shipped  the  balance  of  the  goods 
back  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  with  total  profits 
of  $36  for  the  three  months. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1880,  I  found 
after  inventory  was  taken  that  I  was 
worth  $2,000,  which  was  an  awful  lot  of 
money  to  me  at  that  time.  So  I  left  my 
brother  in  charge  of  the  Lancaster  store 
while  I  took  a  little  vacation  and  went 
to  Watertown,  N.  Y.  When  I  came 
back,  my  brother  and  I  decided  that  we 
ought  to  open  another  store,  working  on 
the  theory  that  if  a  thing  does  not  “go” 
in  one  place  it  will  in  another.  Before  I 
decided  I  gave  him  the  choice  of  locating 
a  store  in  Baltimore  or  Scranton.  He 
chose  Scranton,  and  after  it  had  been  run¬ 
ning  about  a  week  he  came  on  from  Lan¬ 
caster  to  take  charge  of  it. 

However,  the  business  in  both  Lancas¬ 
ter  and  Scranton  fell  away,  and  it  was  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether  the  five- 
cent  business  had  not  terminated.  In  the 
meantime,  we  had  introduced  a  line  of 
ten-cent  goods  which  did  not  seem  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sales  very  much,  and  appar¬ 
ently  the  five  and  ten-cent  business  was 
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dead  in  the  summer  of  1882.  All  the  men 
who  had  started  out  from  Watertown  had 
gradually  dropped  out.  The  reason  of 
this  was  that  they  introduced  into  their 
stores  higher  priced  goods  which  appar¬ 
ently  took  away  the  charm  of  the  five  and 
ten-cent  business,  and  their  sales  fell  ofif 
accordingly.  But  as  to  myself,  with  every 
despair  a  new  hope  was  born  and — a  new 
store.  I  continued  on  the  theory  that 
offering  goods  at  full  value  for  money  re¬ 
ceived  must  win  out  in  the  end.  Thus,  at 
every  turn,  in  buying  stock  the  prime 
thing  was  to  try  and  see  how  big  an  in¬ 
ducement  we  could  offer  for  the  nominal 
five  and  ten  cents  and — go  no  higher.  So 
I  have  continued  until  the  present. 

How  the  Woolworth  Stores  Grew 

J  THINK  it  was  the  year  1883  when 

there  probably  was  not  a  five  and  ten 
cent  store  in  the  United  States  doing  any 
business  outside  of  Scranton  and  Lancas¬ 
ter.  About  that  time,  Mr.  S.  H.  Knox,  a 
cousin  of  mine,  had  been  conducting  a 
country  store  in  some  small  town  in 
Michigan  and  was  making  a  fairly  good 
success,  having  accumulated  about  $600. 
He  knew  nothing  about  the  five  cent  bus¬ 
iness,  but  after  he  heard  my  story  about 
the  first  success  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Scranton  stores,  he  seemed  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  and  wanted  to  go  into  it;  so  we 
finally  located  in  Reading,  Pa.,  as  equal 
partners. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  a  young 
man  working  in  the  Moore  &  Smith  store 
in  Watertown  by  the  name  of  F.  M. 
Kirby.  He  was  a  young  man  and  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  store  during  the  five  cent 
boom  which  was  going  on  in  1878  and 
1879,  and  he  remained  in  that  store  for 
some  time  after  the  five  cent  business  had 
gone  out  of  existence.  He  finally  went 
into  partnership  with  my  brother  in 
Scranton,  and  they  opened  up  a  store  in 
Wilkesbarre  a  week  before  Mr.  Knox  and 
I  opened  up  a  store  in  Reading,  Pa.  Mr. 
Kirby  remained  as  partner  of  my  brother 
in  Wilkesbarre  for  several  years  until 
they  finally  dissolved  partnership,  Mr. 
Kirby  buying  out  my  brother’s  interest, 
and  he  has  remained  in  Wilkesbarre  ever 
since  and  made  a  great  success  of  it. 

Mr.  Knox  remained  my  partner  in 
Reading  for  about  two  years.  In  the 
meantime  I  opened  a  store  in  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  and  another  in  Harrisburg — all  with 
success;  but  the  Trenton  store  seemed  to 
take  the  lead  in  sales  and  profits.  Mr. 
Oscar  Woolworth  was  my  partner  in 
Trenton  and  Mr.  Hesslet  was  my  partner 
in  Harrisburg.  Mr.  Knox  did  not  like  to 
see  the  Trenton  store  going  ahead  in  sales 


and  profits  and  he  wanted  to  get  a  larger 
town  to  do  business  in,  so  he  sold  out  his 
interests  in  the  Reading  store  to  Mr.  A. 
H.  Satterthwait,  and  in  May,  1886,  Mr. 
Knox  and  I  opened  up  a  store  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  which  proved  a  dismal  failure.  The 
biggest  sales  we  ever  had  in  that  store 
were  $161,  which  was  the  first  day’s  sales. 

We  tried  to  get  rid  of  the  Newark  store 
by  cancelling  the  lease  with  the  landlord, 
which  he  would  not  consent  to  do,  and 
we  were  “stuck”  for  the  entire  year  for 
rent.  Both  Mr.  Knox  and  myself  were 
very  much  discouraged  with  the  outlook. 
But  nothing  daunted,  I  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Mr.  Knox  to  open  another 
store  somewhere  and  started  on  a  mission 
to  find  a  location.  Finally,  after  a  two 
weeks’  trip  I  rented  a  place  in  Erie,  Pa., 
and  we  got  another  manager  to  run  the 
Newark  store  until  the  first  of  January  in 
order  to  make  out  the  rent. 

We  opened  the  Erie  store  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1886.  It  proved  to  be  a  big  success 
and  Mr.  Knox  and  I  were  partners  in  that 
store  for  about  two  years.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  was  opening  up  stores  with  part¬ 
ners  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  leav¬ 
ing  the  partners  to  continue  the  work 
while  I  looked  about  for  the  fields. 

The  stores  in  which  Mr.  Knox  and  I 
were  partners  ran  very  successfully  until 
Mr.  Knox  decided  that  he  would  like  to 
purchase  my  interest  in  the  three  stores. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  have  money  enough 
to  conduct  my  business  as  it  should  be 
conducted,  so  I  decided  to  sell  out  my  in¬ 
terest  in  the  three  stores.  That  terminated 
the  partnership  and  Mr.  Knox  has  re¬ 
mained  in  Buffalo  ever  since  and  has  been 
successful  in  opening  various  stores. 

But  when  a  partner  left  I  went  on  with 
another,  having  learned  to  “hang  on”  per¬ 
haps  from  my  first  employer,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Moore.  He  started  to  learn  the  drygoods 
business  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  when  he 
was  about  15  years  old.  He  commenced 
as  an  errand  boy  and  finally  wound  up  as 
a  partner  in  the  drygoods  concern.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the  firm  name 
was  changed  a  good  many  times,  Mr. 
Moore  “hung  on”  until  he  built  up  a 
profitable  business.  I  have  followed  his 
example.  Though  some  of  my  earlier  en- 
enterprises  were  not  successful,  though 
partners  have  come  and  gone,  in  good 
times  and  bad,  in  spite  of  many  discour¬ 
agements,  I  have  held  on.  As  a  result, 
the  stores  in  which  I  am  interested  have 
grown  in  number  from  one  to  six  hun¬ 
dred,  and  they  have  recently  been  com¬ 
bined  in  a  single  corporation  which  is 
capitalized  for  $65,000,000. 
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NEW  YORK  TAILORED 
SUITS  ONLY  $16.50 


By  taking  advantage  of  my  mail  sales  plan  of  making  suits  to  measure, 
you  can  get  a  custom-made  business  suit,  with  all  the  style  and  snap 
of  the  most  exclusive  Metropolitan  tailor  shops. 

AT  A  SAVING  OF  50% 

I  use  only  the  most  serviceable  materials  of  the  latest  pattern  and  shade — 
smartly  cut  and  guaranteed  to  fit  you  perfectly,  at  less  than  you  pay 
for  ordinary  ready-made  suits.  Delivered  prepaid  for  only  $16.50 
— your  money  back  if  not  absolute  I y  satisfied.  Send  for  free  sam¬ 
ples,  handsome  style  book  and  full  information  now . 

N.  S.  FELDMAN,  523  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 

Make  big  money  easily  representing  me  in  your  town — write  today 
and  1  will  tell  you  how. 


U se  your  eyes 

instead  of  your  fingers 


Holds  200,000  Names — 

200  Visible  at  a  glance 

A  LTHOUGH  your  left  hand  is  full  of  papers, 
or  “marking  your  place/5  and  your- right 
hand  holding  a  pen,  you  can  consult  The  Rand 
Index  without  using  your  left  hand  at  all  and  without 
changing  the  position  of  the  pen  in  your  right — an  im¬ 
mense  advantage,  particularly  in  routing  clerical  oper¬ 
ations. 

The  Rand  Index  is  truly  expansive — a  list  can  grow  from 
50  to  200,000  names  and  yet  remain  always  in  strict  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  without  any  re-writing. 

New  alphabetic  sub-divisions  can  be  inserted  at  any 
point — animpossibility  in  the  ordinary  “card  index”  owing 
to  the  staggared  position  of  the  tabs. 

Every  name  in  a  Rand  Index  is  held  firmly  in  place  and 
cannot  be  accidentally  dislodged  or  misfiled,  and  yet  any 
name  can  be  removed  without  unlocking  the  rest  of  the  list 
— another  impossibility  for  the  “card  index.” 

The  Rand  Index  cuts  out  the  expense  of  writing  your 
list  a  second  time,  because  the  names  can  never  become 
worn  or  blurred- 

They  are  touched  by  eyes  instead  of  fingers — and  they 
are  protected  from  dirt  and  dust  by  a  celluloid  shield,  like 
a  picture  under  glass. 


Write  for  Details 


showing  how  The  Rand  Index  is  used  by  John  Wanamaker, 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  and  thousands  of  other  concerns  big  and  small. 

At  The  Same  Time  we’ll  send  you  news  of  other  time-saving 
devices.  Write  promptly  and  we’ll  do  the  same. 

TIME  SAVER  CO.  Dept.  K. 

234-236  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Rand  Co.,  North  Ton  a  wan  da,  N.  Y. 
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BUSINESS 


An  Expert 

ACCOUNTANT 

Holds  a  Job  Like  This  X?? 

He  is  the  Man  Who  Knows—  I  fits 

la  Touch  with  Every  Detail.  T  Place? 


He  knows  the  Theory  of  Accounts.  Practical  Accountimg,  Cost  Ac- 
counting,  Auditing,  Business  Law,  Organization,  Management,  etc. 

Higher  Accounting 

LEARN  b  "m.T 

No  need  to  leave  your  present  occupation.  You  can  thoroughly 
prepare  yoursdf  by  the  use  of  your  spare  time.  The  demand  for 
summed  accountants  is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  supply— not  enough 
m  the  entire  country  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  single  city  like  New 
korfc  or  Chicago.  The  opportunities  are  simply  unlimited  for  well- 
trained  men.  Become  an  expert  in  the  higher  branches  of  this 
work.  Get  away  from  drudgery  and  poor  pay.  A  little  time  and 
Application  will  prepare  you  for  the  place  higher  up.  The  home  of 
economic  business  efficiency  is  in  the  accounting  department.  The 
successful  conduct  of  a  business  and  the  highest  order  of  efficiency 
in  all  departments  depend  upon  the  constant  supervision  of  the  ex¬ 
pert  accountant.  His  services  have  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
Many  positions  of  this  kind  are  paying  over  $10,000  per  annum. 
No  line  ot  work  carries  greater  dignity  or  importance.  Thousands 
of  expert  accountants  have  developed  into  executives  of  rare  abil- 
ity ,  all  because  of  their  training  and  intimate  knowledge  of  eco- 
nomic  principles  and  scientific  methods.  Decide  today,  now.  that 
you  will  write  and  learn  of  the  splendid  course  of  training  we  offer  • 
how  you  can  become  an  expert  accountant  or  a  C.  P.  A.  by  the  use 
of  your  spare  time  at  home.  Our  facilities  to  teach  you  by  corres¬ 
pondence  ere  unexcelled.  The  course  we  offer  has  been  prepared 
under  the  general  supervision  of 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  CHASE,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

President  of  the  American  Association  of  Certified 
Public  Accountant  Examiners 

Former  Memberof  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Accountancv-  Eerh 
«r  on  Accountancy  in  tho  University  of  Illinois,  and  Author  of  “C  P  A  Fxam 

&IeSH£co°S  The“’  Which  forma  *  tiS'&fiESSi 

Tour  instruction  will  be  under  the  direction  of  experts  who  rank  among 
the  very  highest.  You  can  cover  the  complete  course  in  One  Year 
No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  the  finest  course  of  its  *  . 

kind  in  America.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  it.  Write  immediately  * 

tor  catalog?  and  particulars  describing  our  unique  plan  of  instruc-  AY 
tion.  AH  information  is  Free.  Send  in  the  Coupon  now.  You  •<!?'*& 

you  can  prei»re  .  A'jKj 

Our  Big  Scholarship  Offer 

XVe  are  offering  a  limited  number  of  reduced  schol-  JO 

arships  to  those,  who  by  occupation,  make  desira-  '  K*  v  ;Ar  Cr 

ble  students.  Ambitious  men  will  find  our  course  a  *  ^ 

ft  posttive  m-ans  to  qualify  for  large  incomes. 

Write  today  and  learn  of  this  limited  scholar- 
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Making  Men  Earn  More 
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but  leaves  the  judgment  of  that  effort  up  to 
the  foreman  or  manager.  It  has  some  good 
business  men  as  its  sponsors.  Mr.  Hupp  of 
the  R.  C.  H.  Corporation  of  Detroit  is  a 
warm  advocate  of  this  plan.  He  says : 

“It  has  been  repeatedly  impressed  upon  me 
that  men  in  our  employ  should  be  rewarded 
according  to  their  individual  merits  and  not 
by  a  genral  raise  as  in  other  factories.  That 
this  idea  is  thoroughly  grasped  by  the  super¬ 
intendents  of  various  departments  ils  proved 
by  the  fact  that  since  January  1,  317  individ¬ 
ual  increases  have  been  recommended  or 
asked  for  and  each  of  these  has  been  grant¬ 
ed.  In  this  way  the  daily  average  wage  of 
these  employes  has  been  raised  22.6  cents. 

“We  also  have  a  system  of  hint  boxes,  in 
which  the  men  are  requested  to  place  slips 
of  paper  bearing  ideas  by  which  they  feel 
the  efficiency  of  the  manufacturing  end  can 
be  increased.  The  reward  for  this  does  not 
come  from  the  payment  of  any  stipulated 
sum  for  any  hints  accepted,  but  rather  in 
the  way  of  raises  and  better  positions.  It  is 
a  system  which  I  believe  brings  better  re¬ 
sults  and  is  favored  by  the  men  above  a 
general  increase  to  all.” 

Applying  Efficiency  Principles  to  the  Sell¬ 
ing  End 

T  HERE  are  many  variations  of  these 
plans,  but  they  all  have  the  mutual  idea 
of  increasing  earnings  and  production  by 
enlisting  the  loyalty  and  willingness  of  em¬ 
ployes  ;  in  a  word,  getting  efficiency  by  buy¬ 
ing  it.  All  of  these  plans  had  their  first 
trial,  perhaps,  in  factories,  but  production  is 
not  the  only  part  of  industry  that  needs  their 
impetus  nor  that  responds  to  their  spur. 

In  the  last  few  years  the  selling  end  of 
business  has  successfully  applied  the  same 
measures.  And  when  we  enter  the  selling 
field  we  can  readily  recognize  the  same  ef¬ 
ficiency  measures  in  a  slightly  different  garb. 
The  salesman  who  sells  on  a  flat  salary  and 
is  paid  an  average  stipend  regardless  of 
sales  corresponds  to  the  wage  earner  under 
the  old  factory  system ;  the  salesman  who 
sells  on  a  commission  alone  is  on  a  par  with 
the  factory  piece  worker ;  and  the  bonus  and 
profit  sharing  plans  are  also  worked  with 
satisfactory  results  on  the  selling  end. 

Many  department  stores  issue  weekly  bul¬ 
letins  for  each  department  showing  each 
clerk’s  sales  for  the  week.  These  names  and 
amounts  are  listed  in  order,  the  man  with 
the  biggest  sales  first.  Department  heads 
state  that  these  bulletins  have  had  a  very 
noticeable  effect.  Every  clerk  knows  exactly 
what  he  has  accomplished  and  what  his 
counter  associates  have  done.  No  man  wants 


to  be  last  in  the  race;  in  fact,  each  has  a 
desire  to  get  as  near  the  top  as  possible.  Not 
only  that  but  it  shows  the  clerk  that  his  sales 
record  is  being  watched  in  the  office,  and  as 
the  clerk  realizes  this  he  sees  visions  of  pos¬ 
sible  raises  or  letting  out  according  as  his 
showing  is  good  or  poor. 

A  Pacific  coast  department  store  which 
ues  this  bulletin  system  has  the  names  of 
the  first  five  salesmen  in  each  department 
typed  in  red.  These  red  letter  clerks  com¬ 
prise  an  honor  list  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  honor  list  clerks  will  be  given  first  con¬ 
sideration  in  awarding  higher  up  jobs.  This 
plan  has  shown  good  results.  Another  de¬ 
partment  store  carries  this  plan  one  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  in  addition  gives  first  and  second 
prizes  each  week  to  the  two  salesmen  with 
highest  sales  records.  This  is  the  latest 
plan  for  increasing  retail  clerks’  sales  that 
has  come  to  light,  and  just  now  it  is  being 
used  with  success  not  only  in  department 
stores  but  in  the  smaller  retail  establish¬ 
ments  all  over  the  country.  Some  stores 
have  used  cash  bonuses  in  the  same  way  but 
the  weight  of  opinion  is  in  favor  of  the 
premium.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
stated  that  the  men  will  work  harder  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  premium  valued  at  $5.00  than  they 
will  for  the  actual  $5.00  itself.  Of  course 
the  success  of  this  scheme  depends  largely 
upon  a  wise  selection  of  premiums  that  will 
make  an  especial  appeal  to  the  particular 
men  you  want  to  reach.  These  premium 
awards  for  increased  sales  have  been  tried 
with  just  as  good  results  by  jobbers  as  by 
the  retailers  themselves. 

Getting  More  Out  of  the  Office  Force 

DEFINITE  measure  of  award  for 

definite  increased  efficiency  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  basis  for  any  such  plans  as  these.  But 
many  firms  go  further  and  give  their  em¬ 
ployes  concessions  of  a  more  general  nature 
as  an  incentive  to  added  efficiency.  While 
these  methods  may  seem  more  roundabout, 
they  have  proved  themselves  no  less  result¬ 
ful.  There  is  one  place  where  the  general 
benefit  scheme  is  the  only  practical  one  and 
that  is  in  handling  office  forces.  You  may 
measure  the  product  of  an  iron  molder  or 
an  automobile  assembler,  or  the  sales  of  a 
clerk  or  road-man;  but  when  it  comes  to 
the  office  force  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
measures  the  services  performed.  Here  it 
is  that  the  matter  is  best  handled  in  bulk. 

The  office  man  must  be  made  to  see  that 
certain  standards  are  expected  of  him  and 
that  the  house  appreciates  extra  effort. 
Bonuses  and  piecework  schemes  are  ob¬ 
viously  impossible  here,  but  the  worker  may 
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be  infused  with  loyalty  and  made  more  ef¬ 
ficient  by  granting  him  such  concessions  as 
will  show  him  that  the  house  is  playing  fair. 

The  manager  of  a  Chicago  mail  order 
house  has  a  hobby  of  running  short  hours  at 
full  speed.  He  gives  his  employes  two 
weeks  vacation  on  full  pay  every  summer, 
gives  them  the  benefit  of  every  holiday  on 
the  calendar  and  closes  at  noon  every  Satur¬ 
day,  all  to  produce  more  loyalty  and  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  firm  is  liberal  and  the  men  feel 
bound  in  common  decency  to  give  their  best 


efforts  in  return.  The  head  of  this  concern 
says  that  his  idea  of  an  ideal  efficiency 
measure  would  be  to  have  every  employe  on 
hand  at  seven  in  the  morning  and  work 
without  intermission  until  1  p.  m.,  when  the 
day’s  work  would  be  at  an  end.  He  feels 
he  could  get  more  work  out  of  these  six 
hours  at  full  speed  when  the  workers  real¬ 
ized  what  an  opportunity  for  recreation  it 
would  afford  them.  He  hasn’t  been  able 
to  persuade  his  firm  to  adopt  this  plan  as 
yet  but  hopes  to  give  it  a  fair  tryout  soon. 


The  New  Revolt  of  Labor 

Continued  from  Page  66.) 


They  became  mere  members  on  the  pay 
rolls,  unidentified  in  any  other  way  with 
their  employment.  There  was  no  welfare 
work  done  among  the  workers,  no  effort 
to  bring  them  into  closer  relation  with 
their  industry,  with  the  government  of 
the  community  in  which  they  lived,  or 
with  American  life  and  institutions. 
They  formed  just  so  many  foreign  quar¬ 
ters  and  they  were  let  alone. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  ethical 
quality  of  the  strike,  when  the  moment 
came  there  was  no  feeling  among  the 
workers  that  they  were  in  any  sense  a 
part  of  the  industry  which  employed 
them.  The  personal  equation  did  not 
enter  into  their  daily  lives.  There  was 
no  place  in  their  psychology  for  loyalty. 
A  mere  number,  a  human  cog  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  cannot  be  expected  to  feel  loyalty. 
There  was  hostility,  hatred,  bitterness 
among  the  unorganized,  impetuous  mass, 
and  when  the  revolt  came  it  was  violent. 
Here  was  the  big  chance  for  the  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  movement.  These 
workers,  ignored  and  neglected  by  the 
trades  union  element,  proved  excellent 
material  for  the  new  organization.  They 
accepted  eagerly  the  doctrine  that  to  the 
worker  belongs  the  entire  product  of  his 
labor;  they  entered  with  enthusiasm  into 
what  they  understood  is  a  fight  for  the 
abolition  of  the  wage  system  and  the 
collective  ownership  of  all  industry. 
They  demanded  a  15  per  cent  increase 
in  wages,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  was  but  a  temporary  demand — that 
they  would  eventually  strike  for  more 
and  yet  more,  until  not  a  piece  of  paper 
should  draw  a  dividend  and  only  those 
who  actually  worked  should  share  in  the 
product.  They  carried  on  the  fight  with 
an  enthusiasm  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  strikes.  Their  leaders  were 
arrested  and  jailed,  charged  with  being 
accessories  to  murder,  instigators  of  riot, 
etc.,  but  they  held  out  and  won.  And 
when  they  went  back  to  work  the  work¬ 


ers  were  getting  more  money ;  their  or¬ 
ganization  was  untrammeled;  they  were 
bound  by  no  contracts  or  time  agree¬ 
ments.  They  can  strike  again  tomorrow 
and  they  will  strike  the  moment  a  cause 
for  grievance  presents  itself. 

Viewing  their  largely  increased  pay 
roll,  the  mill  owners  began  to  apply  the 
lessons  they  had  learned  and  which, 
learned  and  applied  earlier,  would  have 
made  their  employes  a  happier  and  more 
contented  lot  and  Lawrence  a  better  city. 
A  system  of  public  welfare  has  been  de¬ 
vised,  at  the  expense  of  the  mill  owners. 
Civic  improvement  engineers  have  been 
employed,  play  grounds  and  open  air 
gymnasiums  planned  and  begun,  and  edu¬ 
cational  programs  are  under  way.  All 
of  this  may  now  be  too  late  for  Lawrence, 
where  the  workers  have  tasted  the 
sweets  of  victory,  but  in  other  communi¬ 
ties  it  might  prove  the  best  investment 
an  employer  could  make. 

Conditions  in  any  industrial  commun¬ 
ity  are  susceptible  of  improvement  from 
the  workers’  point  of  view.  Just  what 
may  be  done  to  improve  conditions,  from 
a  purely  investment  point  of  view,  is  a 
study  any  employer  will  find  worth 
while.  Leaving  philanthropy  aside,  and 
considering  dividends  only,  much  may  be 
done  by  the  employers  to  give  their 
workers  a  feeling  of  identity  with  the 
industry.  But  the  methods  must  be 
adapted  to  the  present  status  of  labor. 
A  new  condition  has  developed  which 
demands  specialization  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  in  the  economics  of  the  day. 

The  Changing  Tenets  of  Labor 

HE  big  change  in  industry,  as  in  all 
things  in  life,  has  been  going  on  until 
from  no  standpoint  does  life  present  the 
same  aspect  that  it  did  even  five  years 
ago.  Hence  the  old  formulas  are  out¬ 
worn  and  will  no  longer  serve.  The 
working  class  has  had  a  strong  reaction 
from  the  love-feast  stage  of  labor  and 
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capital.  Less  than  a  decade  ago  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  newly  come 
into  being,  was  preaching  the  conciliat¬ 
ing  doctrine  of  the  identity  o£  interests 
of  employers  and  employed.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  stood  for  the 
same  thing  while  trying  to  make  a  some¬ 
what  better  bargain  for  labor.  Syndical¬ 
ism  had  not  yet  gained  an  important  fol¬ 
lowing.  Employers  were  not  called  upon 
to  combat  a  force  which  sought  to  elimi¬ 
nate  them  entirely.  There  was  no  strong 
revolutionary  movement.  Boards  of 
arbitration  settled  labor  disputes,  trade 
agreements  for  long  periods  were  signed. 
The  Socialist  strike  was  unheard  of, 
labor  and  capital  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  philanthropists  and  reformers  to 
pass  remedial  legislation,  and  the  state 
began  to  assume  a  share  of  responsibility 
for  measures  that  would  preserve  indus¬ 
trial  tranquility. 

Within  six  months  in  the  East  much 
of  this  attitude  has  been  swept  aside. 
The  new  code  of  the  worker  holds  time 
agreements  and  contracts  to  be  unpermis- 
sible.  The  I.  W.  W.  may  compromise 
a  strike  or  may  lose,  but  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  arbitration.  They 
hold  remedial  legislation  in  contempt  and 
say  instead,  “Make  labor  laws  in  your 
union  and  enforce  them  in  your  shop 
with  the  general  strike  if  necessary.”  As 
to  the  vaunted  identity  of  interest  be¬ 
tween  capital  and  labor,  the  preamble  of 
the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
says : 

“The  working  class  and  the  employing 
class  have  nothing  in  common.  There 
can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and 
want  are  found  among  millions  of  work¬ 
ing  people  and  the  few  who  make  up  the 


what  he  is  most  interested  in  will  bring  the 
desired  information.  But  in  cases  where 
the  prospect  will  not  “open  up,”  strategy 
needs  to  be  used. 

O  NE  successful  specialty  salesman  starts 
by  touching  upon  each  of  the  many 
points  of  advantage  in  his  product.  He 
watches  the  prospect  intently  for  a  sign  that 
some  one  particular  point  interests  him.  His 
cue  may  come  from  a  smile  from  the  pros¬ 
pect,  a  brightening  of  his  eyes,  a  question  or 
comment  of  some  sort.  Then  he  concen¬ 
trates  his  talk  upon  the  line  of  thought  that 
interested  the  prospect,  and  concludes  by 
touching  upon  all  the  points  of  advantage 
of  his  product. 

The  moment  the  prospect  appears  to  lose 
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employing  class  have  all  the  good  things 
of  life. 

“Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle 
must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the 
world  organize  as  a  class,  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  earth  and  the  machinery  of 
production  and  abolish  the  wage  system.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  discovery 
ever  made  by  labor  came  with  the  Law¬ 
rence  strike.  It  was  that  the  workers 
do  not  need  a  strike  fund.  The  strikers 
in  Lawrence  were  penniless,  but  contri¬ 
butions  from  sympathizers  from  all  over 
the  country  financed  the  strike  and  en¬ 
abled  them  to  hold  out  for  two  months. 
Heretofore  the  success  of  a  strike  has 
been  assumed  to  depend  upon  the  finan¬ 
cial  resources  of  the  union  involved.  The 
new  method  throws  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  strike  upon  labor  at  large. 
The  result  is  that  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders 
say  to  the  workers,  “Strike  when  you 
have  a  grievance.  Don’t  wait  for  a  big 
strike  fund.  It  isn’t  needed.” 

That  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
precept  of  the  new  leader  of  labor.  The 
next  is: 

“Win  or  lose,  sign  no  contracts.  Leave 
yourselves  free  to  strike  again  to¬ 
morrow.” 

They  mean  that  one  strike  won  will 
not  end  the  struggle ;  that  it  will  not  be 
ended  until  the  working  class  has  ac¬ 
complished  “its  historic  mission.”  What¬ 
ever  the  employer  may  feel  about  it,  the 
revolutionary  labor  movement  is  unend¬ 
ing  warfare  between  irreconcilable  enemies. 
That  is  labor’s  solution  of  the  industrial 
problem.  So  far  the  employer  has  ad¬ 
vanced  no  practical  working  plan  of  his 
own,  and  the  time  has  surely  come  when 
such  a  plan  is  needed. 


interest  in  the  conversation  the  salesman 
switches  to  another  point  of  appeal,  “For,” 
as  he  says,  “lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
a  prospect  means  that  I’ve  not  yet  touched 
a  responsive  chord,  and  I’ve  never  yet  found 
a  man  who  wouldn’t  listen  attentively  to 
something  he  was  deeply  interested  in.” 

J’D  heard  that  Blank  &  Co.  had  a  new 
office  manager,”  said  an  office-furniture 
salesman,  “and  as  I’d  often  been  able  to 
open  a  new  account  by  seeing  a  new  man 
soon  after  his  appointment,  I  dropped  in 
to  see  him.  He  received  me  courteously, 
said  that  while  he  had  no  orders  to  place  at 
present  he  would  bear  me  in  mind  when  he 
purchased — a  nice,  easy  turn-down. 

“I  talked  various  systems  to  him  in  the 
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hope  that  I  could  discover  his  pet  idea,  but 
without  avail.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  bid 
him  good-day,  I  noticed  a  vertical  file  along¬ 
side  his  desk  and  figured  that  he  must  have 
frequent  use  for  it  or  he  would  not  keep  it 
so  close  by.  I  resolved  to  use  vertical  filing 
as  a  means  to  draw  him  out.  So  I  remarked, 
‘I  see  you  use  a  numerical  vertical  filing 
system,  Mr.  Thompson.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  it  fits  our  business  better  than  the 
alphabetical.  I’ve  devised  a  system  of  my 
own  that  seems  to  work  better  than  those  in 
general  use.’ 

“  ‘May  I  see  it?’ 

“  ‘Certainly.’ 

“Then  turning  to  the  file  he  took  out  a 
folder  and  an  index  card  and  started  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  his  system  was  operated.  That 
was  my  cue.  I  came  back  with,  ‘Your  sys¬ 
tem  is  one  of  the  best  short-cuts  I’ve  seen 
for  a  long  time,  Mr.  Thompson.  Numerical 
systems  have  many  advantages  over  others. 
We’ve  experimented  a  lot  with  numerical 
systems  and  have  worked  out  some  ideas 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  you.’ 

“Then  I  opened  my  portfolio  and  showed 
him  sample  records  of  various  kinds  based 
on  the  numerical  system.  He  was  all  atten¬ 
tion,  asked  for  sample  cards  and  inquired  if 
we  had  anything  new  in  follow-up  systems. 

“  ‘We’ve  several  unique  follow-up  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  office,  Mr.  Thompson,’  I  replied 
— ‘I’ll  bring  you  sample  cards  tomorrow.’ 

“One  of  the  systems  I  submitted  on  the 
following  day  made  a  big  hit  with  him  and 
I  came  away  with  an  order  for  a  complete 
equipment  to  care  for  a  list  of  300,000 
names. 

“Ordinary  soliciting  methods  would  never 
have  uncovered  this  order — it  came  to  me 
solely  through  taking  a  chance  shot  at  the 
filing  case  next  his  desk  and  thus  discover¬ 
ing  how  to  adapt  my  selling  talk  to  his  re¬ 
quirements.” 

p'OR  months  I’d  been  working  on  Nickel- 
sen,  who  ran  a  three-man  grocery 
store,”  said  a  store-system  salesman,  “but 
simply  couldn’t  close  him.  In  practically 
every  grocery  store  losses  occur  through 
failure  to  charge  goods  sold  on  credit.  I 
hammered  on  this  point  time  after  time,  but 
Nickelsen  insisted  that  his  charge  system 
made  it  impossible  for  losses  to  occur  in  his 
store.  Like  lots  of  men  in  other  branches 
of  business  he’d  devised  a  system  of  his 
own,  and  wouldn’t  consider  for  a  moment 
the  suggestion  that  it  might  not  be  perfect. 

“I’d  made  up  my  mind  to  sell  him  by 
sheer  persistence,  and  to  that  end  called  on 
him  twice  a  week  regularly. 

“While  in  his  store  at  about  7 :45  one 
evening,  a  neighboring  storekeeper  dropped 
in  to  take  Nickelsen  to  a  local  meeting  of 
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WHAT  IT  IS 

The  ROTOSPEED  is  a  stencil  printing 
machine,  built  on  the  most  modern  prin¬ 
ciples,  producing  printed  matter  at  a  rate 
of  75  to  100  copies  per  minute,  embody¬ 
ing  new  principles  as  applied  to  a  machine 
of  this  character,  insuring  accuracy  of 
printing  speed  and  simplicity  of  operation. 
Your  office  boy  can  operate  it. 


WHAT  IT  DOES 

Prints  actual  fac-simile  business-getting 
letters.  A  perfect  reproduction  of 
your  personal  typewritten  letters. 
In  fact,  any  kind  of  printing,  drawing  or 
writing  done  with  pen,  pencil  and  type¬ 
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personal  letters,  postal  cards,  collec¬ 
tion  notices,  salesmen’s  advance  notices, 
advertising  rates,  real  estate  descriptions, 
market  letters,  factory  forms,  report 
sheets,  school  work,  etc. 

The  ROTOSPEED  meets  these  require¬ 
ments  and  avoids  the  expense  and 
annoyanqe  of  delay  when  you  must 
send  printed  matter  of  this  character  to 
the  printer. 


The  ROiOSPEED  is  as  essential  to 
your  business  as  your  typewriter. 
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storekeepers  called  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
vising  methods  to  draw  trade  to  their 
locality. 

“‘The  meeting  starts  at  8:15,’  he  an¬ 
nounced;  ‘it’s  only  two  blocks  away,  and  if 
you  close  up  shop  on  time  we  can  just  make 
it.’ 

“  ‘Nothing  doin,’  was  Niekelsen’s  laconic 
reply;  ‘I  simply  can’t  get  there  before  nine 
— it  takes  me  the  best  part  of  an  hour  to 
enter  up  my  records  for  the  day.’ 

“Here  was  the  chance  I’d  been  waiting 
for.  When  the  other  storekeeper  had  left, 
I  said  to  Nickelsen,  ‘You  ought  to  attend 
that  meeting.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  he  replied,  ‘I  want  to,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  I  hurry  I  can’t  enter  up  my  books 
in  less  than  an  hour.’ 

“‘I  know  of  a  system  that  is  practically 
automatic  in  operation,’  I  answered;  ‘it  en¬ 
ters  up  records  as  fast  as  they  are  made. 
Within  ten  minutes  of  closing  time  you  can 
have  all  your  records  entered  up  automat¬ 
ically.’ 

“His  smile  was  one  of  disbelief.  Then  I 
talked  our  system  to  him  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  simplified  reconls — how  its  use 
would  free  him  from  bookkeeping  drudgery 
and  enable  him  to  get  away  on  time.  ‘These 
bright  summer  evenings,  Mr.  Nickelsen,’  I 
continued,  ‘you  ought  to  be  out  in  the  park 
with  your  family  instead  of  being  shut  up 
in  your  store  figuring.’ 

“Interest  was  written  all  over  his  face.  I 
continued  with  the  same  line  of  talk  for  a 
while,  and  finally  obtained  his  order  subject 
to  our  system  doing  all  that  I  had  claimed. 

“Until  that  evening  I’d  been  shooting 
‘birdshot’  talk  at  Nickelsen,  and  it  didn't  hit 
the  bullseye.  I’d  never  have  sold  him  by 
those  methods.  But  my  same  arguments 
stated  from  the  standpoint  of  what  he  was 
interested  in — getting  azvay  on  time — struck 
home  immediately  and  turned  an  ‘impos¬ 
sible’  prospect  into  a  buyer.” 

INSURANCE  salesmen  as  a  whole  make 

clever  use  of  arguments  based  on  the  ex¬ 
act  needs  of  the  prospect.  No  experienced 
insurance  salesman  thinks  of  launching  a 
general  selling  talk  at  a  prospect  in  the  hope 
that  some  one  of  the  many  points  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  him.  Instead,  he  first  discovers  the 
circumstances  of  the  prospect  and  then 
dovetails  his  selling  talk  with  the  prospect’s 
condition. 

Thus,  if  an  insurance  man  learns  that  a 
certain  young  man  has  recently  become  en¬ 
gaged,  he  seeks  to  impress  him  with  a  sense 
of  responsibility — shows  how  in  the  event 
of  a  mishap  his  wife-to-be  may  suddenly  be 
left  without  an  income.  “And,”  he  con¬ 
tinues  “one  of  the  finest  presents  you  can 
give  your  wife  on  her  wedding  day  is  a  life 
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insurance  policy  that  will  protect  her  from 
want  in  the  event  of  anything  happening  to 
you.” 

His  next  prospect  may  be  a  young  man 
just  starting  in  business.  The  prospect  is 
told  that  nothing  is  certain  in  business.  No 
matter  how  successful  he  may  be — how 
much  money  he  may  make — he  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  unexpected  reverses  by  taking  en¬ 
dowment  insurance  that  will  provide  for  the 
payment  of  a  snug  sum  of  money  in  later 
life.  “And,”  he  continues,  “even  though 
you  may  not  actually  be  dependent  on  this 
money  later  on,  it  is  an  easy  way  of  saving, 
for  you’ll  not  notice  the  small  payments,  and 
everyone — no  matter  how  well-to-do — can 
always  find  use  for  several  thousand  dollars 
in  middle  life.” 

No  two  prospects  are  given  exactly  the 
same  talk.  Basically  it  is  the  same,  but  in 
each  case  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
prospect  and  stated  from  his  viewpoint. 

RECENT  experience  with  a  prospect 

taught  me  more  about  selling  than  eight 
years’  experience,”  said  a  farm-land  sales¬ 
man  in  Chicago.  “I’d  followed  up  a  reply 
to  one  of  our  advertisements  and  found  the 
prospect  to  be  well-to-do.  I  naturally  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  man  of  his  type  wanted  to  buy 
land  as  an  investment.  So  I  based  my  sell¬ 
ing  talk  on  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
the  ease  with  which  the  land  could  be  rented 
or  sold,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  My  entire  talk  was  one  of  easy,  quick 
and  sure  profits.  But  the  prospect  didn’t 
seem  to  warm  up.  After  an  hour’s  talk  I 
sized  him  up  as  a  ‘curiosity  seeker,’  or 
maybe  a  competitor  who  wanted  to  discover 
my  firm’s  method  of  selling  land.  Only  one 
question  did  he  ask  me,  and  that  was  a 
casual  one  about  climate. 

“Just  as  I  was  about  to  leave,  the  ’phone 
bell  rang.  After  having  answered  the  call 
the  prospect  said,  ‘You  must  please  excuse 


me  now — my  physician  is  coming  over  to 
give  me  a  treatment.’ 

“As  I  rose  to  go,  he  continued,  ‘I  take  a 
daily  treatment  for  deafness — my  hearing  is 
not  as  good  as  it  might  be.’ 

That  gave  me  my  cue.  His  trouble  was  a 
common  one  in  that  section  where  the 
humidity  often  affected  the  hearing. 

“  ‘I  think  I  know  of  a  way  to  cure  your 
deafness  without  taking  any  treatments  at 
all,’  I  continued. 

“  ‘How?’ 

“  ‘The  damp  air  and  humidity  is  the  cause 
of  your  trouble.  There’s  only  one  way  to 
cure  it  permanently,  and  that  is  to  move  to 
a  dryer  climate.  Blank  State,  where  our 
land  is  located,  is  the  best  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  you.  I'll  almost  guarantee  that  your 
hearing  will  be  perfect  after  you’ve  lived 
there  a  month.’ 

“Then  I  related  instances  where  people 
suffering  from  various  ills  had  been  cured 
by  moving  to  our  land.  I  didn’t  talk  land, 
or  farming,  or  profits — I  talked  health.  To 
hear  me  one  would  have  imagined  that  I 
was  a  solicitor  for  a  sanitarium. 

“Then  the  doctor  was  announced.  I 
closed  my  talk  with,  ‘Your  physician  will 
tell  you  that  what  I  say  is  true,  Mr.  Blank; 
ask  him.  Our  next  excursion  to  the  land  is 
on  May  7.  Will  you  come  with  me  and 
look  it  over?’ 

“‘Yes;  reserve  a  ticket  and  a  berth  for 
me.’ 

“By  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  pros¬ 
pect  was  interested  in  profits,  farming,  and 
land  I  almost  lost  a  sale.  These  things  did 
not  interest  him  in  the  least.  But  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  linked  my  selling  talk  with  his  needs 
— and  talked  from  his  viewpoint — he  was 
deeply  interested  and  warmed  right  up. 
When  we  arrived  on  the  land  I  introduced 
him  to  several  people  who  had  settled  there 
for  their  health,  and  he  bought  a  twenty- 
acre  tract. 


Creating  Traffic  for  the  Railroad 

(Continued  from  Page  72.) 


As  a  plain  matter  of  fact  railways 
are  being  built  in  Western  Canada  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  a  day.  Every  three  days, 
therefore — on  an  average — a  new  siding  is 
constructed.  Each  siding  represents  a  pros¬ 
pective  town.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  towns, 
by  actual  count,  were  launched  in  one  sea¬ 
son.  All  of  them,  of  course,  are  not  large 
cities.  Many  of  them  never  will  be.  But 
they  are  far  enough  apart  to  become  neces¬ 
sary  shipping  points  for  the  farmlands 
about.  That  means  more  business  for  the 
railroads — better  service  for  the  farmers. 


How  the  New  Towns  Are  Settled 

HERE  is  another  point,  however,  to  be 
considered.  That  is  the  class  of  people 
that  are  attracted  to  these  towns ;  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  secured.  The  method 
employed  by  the  railroad  in  this  respect  is 
unique.  Immediately  after  the  town-site  it¬ 
self  has  been  selected  the  road  turns  over 
the  business  of  upbuilding  the  towns — se¬ 
curing  the  people  and  the  industries — to  a 
firm  that  acts  in  the  capacity  of  its  author¬ 
ized  agents.  It  then  becomes  the  business 
of  this  firm  to  point  out  the  opportunities 
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and  business  openings  in  the  town,  as  well 
as  to  transact  the  real  estate  business. 

Every  effort  is  made  in  this  way  to  se¬ 
cure  only  the  most  desirable  people,  as  the 
success  of  communities  is  dependent  almost 
entirely  upon  the  class  of  people  attracted 
to  them.  Then,  too,  by  handling  the  town- 
sites  in  this  way,  the  railway  is  able  to  avoid 
the  dangers  that  would  otherwise  result 
from  the  manipulation  of  real  estate  by 
wild-catting  firms. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  a  good  example 
was  furnished  of  this  plan  when  Mirror — 
the  new  divisional  town  on  the  Edmonton- 
Calgary  line  —  was  given  its  initiation. 
Here  the  system  employed  was  that  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  public  auction  of  the  town  lots — a  sale 
that  attracted  business  men  from  Europe 
and  the  United  States  and  resulted  in  577 
lots  being  sold  in  660  minutes,  at  an  aggre¬ 
gate  purchase  price  of  $250,000.  Even  be¬ 
fore  this,  however,  two  of  the  leading  banks 
of  Canada  were  represented  with  branches 
on  the  Mirror  townsite,  while  numerous 
business  houses  were  already  in  course  of 
construction.  All  of  this  was  less  than  a 
year  ago.  Yet  Mirror  today  is  a  prosper¬ 
ous,  rapidly-growing  town. 

As  an  instance  of  the  care  that  is  taken 
in  securing  satisfied  citizens  for  these  towns, 
one  of  the  new  business  men  of  the  town 
— the  owner  of  one  of  the  general  stores 
— had  become  interested  in  Mirror  while 
still  living  in  the  United  States.  He  wrote 
at  once  for  further  particulars,  asking  for 
information  concerning  any  specific  open¬ 
ings  that  might  exist.  In  reply  he  received 
a  lengthy  letter  which  described  the  condi¬ 
tions  as  a  whole  and  numerous  individual 
opportunities,  as  well.  From  these  he  se¬ 
lected  an  opening  for  a  general  store  and 
again  requested  further  information.  He 
got  it.  In  fact,  from  the  data  he  received, 
he  would  easily  have  been  able  to  buy  his 
lot,  put  up  his  building  and  arrange  his 
stocks  on  his  shelves,  without  any  further 
knowledge. 

Consequently  he  sent  his  check  for  two 
lots  that  he  had  selected,  and  decided  to 
move  up  this  fall.  Then — a  month  later — 
the  fear  of  failure  seized  him  and  he  began 
to  waver  on  his  plans.  So  he  wrote  up 
again,  stated  his  fears,  and  asked  to  know 
if  better  openings  might  not  exist  in  other 
towns.  He  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  the 
railroad  had  absolute  confidence  in  the  town 
and  in  the  opportunity  that  existed  for  a 
new  general  store,  but  that — if  he  felt  the 
least  doubt  in  his  mind — they  would  much 
prefer  to  have  him  come  up  and  look  over 
the  situation,  in  which  case — if  he  were 
disappointed — they  would  undertake  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  lots.  The  fellow  went  up  and 
looked  around.  He  stayed — and  became  the 


most  self-satisfied,  optimistic  booster  in  the 
town. 

In  its  promotional  work  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  is  working  along  rather  original 
lines.  It  realized  at  the  outset  that  West¬ 
ern  Canada  was  a  new  land,  that  people 
could  not  be  expected  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  opportunities  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  foresaw  also  that  stories — more  or 
less  inflated — would  go  out  of  Canada  con¬ 
cerning  conditions ;  tales  naturally  enough 
overdrawn.  'Therefore  it  anticipated  this 
“show-me”  spirit  by  determining  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  exact  in  its  statements.  It  is  a  policy 
of  the  company  that  no  information  of  any 
kind  shall  go  out  from  its  offices  that  can¬ 
not  be  proved  by  facts  and  figures.  It  de¬ 
cided  that,  both  for  business  and  moral 
reasons,  one  satisfied  settler  was  more  to 
be  valued  than  a  hundred  disgruntled  citi¬ 
zens.  It’s  good  business  dope,  too. 

Running  a  Railroad  on  New  Lines 
'X'HE  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  line.  Passenger  trains  have 
been  in  operation  upon  it  for  hardly  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half.  Consequently  it 
is  mostly  future  and  not  much  past.  For 
that  reason  the  road  has  realized  that  it 
has  a  reputation  to  establish — that  its  big 
business  is  still  to  be  done.  It  began  by 
putting  down  the  finest  roadbed  on  this  con¬ 
tinent,  a  piece  of  work  that  engineers  from 
across  the  ocean  have  come  to  see.  It  fol¬ 
lowed  by  making  its  train  equipment  as 
perfect  as  money  could  buy.  It  further  set 
down  as  a  rule  of  the  company  that  “po¬ 
liteness  pays” — a  precept  that  has  been  ade¬ 
quately  justified  by  results. 

Already  it  has  introduced  a  number  of 
innovations  to  the  railroad  world.  Most 
important,  perhaps,  of  these  is  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  employed  in  the  collection  of  tickets 
and  fares  on  the  train.  Unlike  other  roads 
the  train  conductor  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  handling  of  passengers’  fares. 
His  business  is  to  manage  and  look  after 
the  safety  of  his  train.  His  authority  on 
the  train  is  absolute.  The  tickets  and  fares 
are  collected  by  an  official  known  as  the 
“train  agent."  It  is  the  latter’s  duty  to 
look  after  tickets  and  fares  and  to  keep  a 
close  record  in  this  regard,  as  well  as  to 
have  available  and  furnish  enquirers  with 
information  as  to  train  connections,  refresh¬ 
ment  stations,  time  of  arrival  and  depart¬ 
ure,  etc.  He  is,  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  traveling  passenger  agent — a 
God-send,  most  people  call  him,  to  the  trav¬ 
eling  public.  Another  noteworthy  innova¬ 
tion  is  that  all  liquid  refreshments,  can¬ 
dies,  etc.,  etc.,  served  in  the  dining  cars  are 
put  up  in  individual,  antiseptic  packages — 
a  policy  of  cleanliness  that  is  typical  of  the 
dining  service  as  a  whole. 
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No  detail,  however  insignificant,  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  building  and  running  of 
this  newest  road.  And  it  is  just  this  sort  of 
spirit  that  is  winning  business  for  the  line 
— little  attentions  to  detail,  such  as  a  sign  in 
the  smoking  car  suggesting  that  non- 
smokers  do  not  occupy  seats  in  the  com¬ 
partment  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  de¬ 
sire  to  smoke ;  the  abolishing  of  smoking  in 
the  dining-cars  out  of  courtesy  to  the 
women  passengers,  and  a  dozen  other 
things,  small  in  themselves,  that  help  to 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  passenger. 


Your  Chance 
Awaits  You 
Somewhere 


Yes — your  chance.  Special  training 
will  help  you  find  it.  The  I.  C.  S.  will 
bring  special  training  to  you — no  matter 
where  you  live.  So,  if  you  are  really 
willing,  and  really  ambitious,  mark  the 
attached  coupon  and  learn  how  you  can 
find  your  chance  through  I.  C.  S.  help. 

Salary  increases  and  better  positions  won 
through  I.  C.  S.  help  are  being  voluntarily 
reported  by  I .  C.  S.  students  at  the  rate  of  over 
400  every  month.  Many  of  these  men  could 
only  read  and  write  when  they  enrolled — they 
had  had  no  schooling  to  speak  of — yet  they 
won  because  the  I.C.S.  made  every  thing  easy. 


Y c.u  can  win  just  as  easily — without  leaving 
home  or  giving  up  work.  Marking  the  coupon 
puts  you  under  no  obligation.  Then,  mark  it 
now  and  learn  how  you  can  find  your  chance. 


!  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  "! 

Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 
*1  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X  * 

I -  - 

I 


Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Arelii  tect 

Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 

Concrete  Construction 

Meehan.  Engineer 
Ucchanical  Draftsman 
Civil  Engineer 
Mine  Superintendent 

Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing  A  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 

Automobile  Running! 


I 

|  Name  - 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography  A  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law- 
Teacher 

Fnglish  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Agriculture  Spanish 

Chemist  French 

Salesman1  Herman 


I  Present  Occupation- 


1  Street  and  No.- 

I 

[City - 


State- 


I 

“J 
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Operators’  Room  in  the  offices  of  the  David  Williams 
Company,  the  publishers  of  “Iron  Age,”  who  preach 
efficiency  to  the  iron,  steel,  machinery  and  allied 

industries  and  practice  it  in  their  own 
offices  by  using 


The  Edison 
Dictating  Machine 

A  recent  letter  from  the  David  Williams  Com¬ 
pany  tells  how  machine  dictation  was  first  tried 
out  by  one  of  the  editors,  whose  dictation  is  nec¬ 
essarily  studied  and  technical,  and  how  it  made 
good  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Edison  Dictating 
Machine  has  been  generally  adopted  by  both 
editorial  and  business  departments. 

The  result  is  a  degree  of  concen¬ 
tration,  convenience,  speed  and 
accuracy  never  before  attained— and  cSMunna* 
this  at  a  decided  reduction  in  cost. 


OUR  BOOK: 

“  Splitting  the  Other 
Four-Fifths” 

explains  what  the  Edison 
Dictating  Machine  is, 
what  it  is  doing  in  offices 
of  every  kind  and  size,  and 
what  it  will  do  in  yours. 
Send  for  this  book  today, 
using  your  business  sta¬ 
tionery  and  stating  your 
position  with  the  firm. 


a€di 


CORPOBATEO 


MOttm* 


202  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
25  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 
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ADVERTISING  ART and  GOPY 


C|  An  old  scout  detailing  a  chapter  of  his  Indian  warfare,  seizes  attention 
and  holds  it  convincingly  because  his  hearers  are  interested  both  in 
frontier  adventure  and  himself.  If  they  didn’t  care  a  whoop  about 
either,  he’d  be  shut  off  as  a  self-centered,  garrulous  old  bore. 

CJ  And  right  here  enters  the  application  to  ad  preparation — it  is  so  easy 
to  make  ads  self-centered,  prating  old  bores. 

Entrust  Your  Advertising  and  Its  Problems  To  Us 


CL.  Every  man  on  our  staff,  writer  or  artist, 
is  a  copy  specialist — analytical,  creative, 
individual.  The  ideas  dug  up  are  original 
and  apt.  The  copy  is  prepared  with  the 
scientific  care  that  projects  ideas  clearly 
and  effectively.  It  is  built  to  carry  through 
the  eye  to  the  sticking  place  where  ads  do 
business. 

CL  In  the  preparation  and  printing  of  ar¬ 
tistic  booklets,  folders,  catalogs,  and  other 


mailing  matter,  we  will  assist  you  with 
heartiest  co-operation  at  any  point,  or  will 
take  over  the  entire  burden  from  the 
conception  of  ideas  to  the  delivery  in 
print.  We  are  closely  associated  with  every 
factor  skilled  and  mechanical  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  finished  product  of  the 
printing  art. 

CL  We  invite  your  enquiries. 


The  Ceylon  Hollingsworth  Company 

Mahoning  Bank  Building,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
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Boys  and  Girls  Who  Never  Had  a  Chance 

Grand  Movement  Instituted  by  Gen.  Oliver  Otis  Howard  to  Educate  Southern 
Mountain  Whites  Now  Being  Completed  by  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Hubbard, 

Acting  President;  William  Howard  Taft,  Honorary  Vice-President. 

Ancestors  Conquered  Wilderness 

Endowment  Association  of  Lincoln  Memorial  University  Endeavoring  to 
Raise  an  Endowment  Fund  to  Enlarge  its  Capacity  So  That  Hundreds  Now 
on  Waiting  List  May  Enter  School. 


Millions  and  millions  are  spent  in  foreign  lands  annually 
by  Americans  to  educate  boys  and  girls  of  benighted  races  to  a 
point  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  far  above  their  own  people. 
Here  in  the  United  States  there  are  thousands  of  white  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  Southern  Mountains  eager  for  the  education  which 
will  raise  them  till  they  are  on  even  terms  with  the  remainder 
of  the  Nation.  It  is  a  strange  picture,  and  stranger  still  is  the 
fact  that  so  far  there  has  been  no  very  large  amounts  forth¬ 
coming  with  which  to  do  the  work. 

The  Strange  Story  ot  a  Submerged  People 

When  the  American  Colonial  pioneers  moved  westward 
from  the  growing  settlements  along  the  Atlantic,  they  penetrat¬ 
ed  the  Appalachian  mountains  and  formed  communities  in  the 
mountain  valleys  that  were  up  to  the  standard  of  the  hardy 
pioneer  life  of  that  day.  Everyone  is  aware  of  what  a  magni¬ 
ficent  race  were  the  pioneers  who  broke  this  American  wilder¬ 
ness;  they  were  brave,  industrious,  honest,  God-fearing  and 
intensely  loyal  to  American  ideals.  Later  the  great  tide  of 
empire  sweeping  westward  found  the  mountains  a  barrier  to 
commerce  and  communication  and  so  progress  swept  around 
and  overleaped  them.  The  most  advanced,  prosperous  and 
enlightened  nation  in  the  world  has  grown  up  around  them, 
leaving  them  submerged  in  the  manner  of  life  a  century  back, 
isolated  from  nearly  all  that  the  rest  of  the  land  enjoys, 
and  now  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  generation,  we  find  them,  hale, 
hearty,  freedom-loving,  patriotic,  but  out  of  step  with  the  Na¬ 
tion,  though  earnest  and  willing  whenever  they  get  a  chance. 
They  are  the  Nation’ s  neglected  children  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  care  for  and  lift  them  up. 

The  progress  of  the  remainder  of  the  land  has  failed  to 
penetrate  the  mountains  until  recent  years;  enough  has  come 
to  them  to  make  them  hungry  for  education  and  enlightenment 
and  they  deserve  to  have  all  the  help  the  more  fortunate  part 
of  the  country  can  offer.  In  the  Civil  W ar  tens  of  thousands 
of  their  sons  participated,  and  no  more  loyal  soldiers  or  better 
soldiers  were  there  than  those  Mountaineers.  From  the  hills  1 
moving  Westward,  thousands  of  their  sons  and  daughters  have 
done  the  newer  pioneer  work,  and  proved  themselves  among 
the  best  people  to  be  found  in  the  West  today.  It  is  for  this 
people  that  are  left  behind  and  who  are  entreating  help  to  better 
themselves  that  a  grand  movement  has  been  instituted. 

Lincoln's  Fondest  Hope 

The  Hanks  and  Lincoln  families  were  bred  of  these  moun- 
tain  people,  and  young  Abraham  Lincoln  fought  for  lbs  educa¬ 
tion  about  ninety  years  ago,  lying  on  the  floor  poring  over  bor¬ 
rowed  books  by  the  light  of  pine  knots  blazing  in  the  hearth  of 
the  wretched  cabin.  When  President,  his  fondest  hope  was 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  might  break  down  the 


barriers  that  surrounded  these  splendid,  sturdy,  loyal  people 
of  the  mountains  and  give  them  a  chance  to  be  valuable,  pro¬ 
gressive  citizens.  This  movement  is  along  lines  that  were  laid 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  who  came  from  this  stock,  and  who,  if  he 
had  lived  would  have  carried  them  out  himself,  with  all  the 
wisdom,  sympathy  and  understanding  of  which  his  great  heart 
and  mind  were  capable.  He  gave  the  plans  before  his  death 
to  his  friend,  Gen.  Oliver  Otis  Howard,  and  part  of  this  fruit 
has  been  the  establishment  of  over  seventy  schools  and  colleges. 

Memorial  to  Lincoln 

Planning  to  make  the  most  necessary  and  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  of  them  all  a  permanent  living  memorial  to  the  martyred 
President,  it  was  named  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and  was 
located  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tennessee,  where  it  would  be  easy 
of  access  to  the  young  people  of  four  states. 

That  the  Lincoln  University  Endowment  Association,  of 
1170  Broadway,  New  York,  officers  of  which  include  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr,  Sherman,  Mrs.  John  Hay,  Mrs.  Morris  Iv.  Jesup,  Alton  B. 
Parker,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  Watterson,  Jacob  M. 
Dickinson,  etc.,  and  which  is  the  organized  form  of  the  move¬ 
ment  to  raise  the  needed  Endowment  Fund,  as  an  imperative 
task  before  it  is  fully  evidenced  by  these  startling  facts. 

In  the  years  the  school  has  been  under  way  it  has  grown 
rapidly  until  at  present  it  has  almost  six  hundred  young  men 
and  young  women  students.  Some  seventy-five  were  sent  from 
the  school  into  the  remote  mountain  communities,  and  those 
to  whom  they  have  taught  a  little  are  now  clamoring  for  a 
chance  to  learn  more.  There  is  no  place  for  them  to  turn  to 
in  their  condition,  save  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University  and 
hundreds  of  them  arc  willing  and  ready  to  enter  at  once  if 
there  was  only  place  for  them. 

The  Endowment  Association  is  endeavoring  to  raise  a 
million  dollars  immediately,  in  sums  of  any  amount,  given  by 
the  American  people  who  love  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  who 
do  not  wish  to  see  these  poor  children  go  with  their  hopes  to 
be  something,  crushed  because  there  was  no  room. 

True  hearted  Americans  cannot  learn  of  these  things  with¬ 
out  a  wish  to  go  into  their  pockets  and  give  at  oYice,  and  that 
is  just  what  the  Endowment  Association  asks  them  to  do,  to 
send  money  or  check  in  any  amount  at  their  earliest  conveni¬ 
ence,  to  the  Lincoln  Endowment  Association  at  1170  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  The  man  whose  children  are  going  to  a  free 
public  school  knows  what  it  would  mean  to  him  or  them,  to 
have  the  doors  of  that  school  closed  in  their  faces.  Now  is  the 
time  to  give,  and  keep  the  Lincoln  school  open  for  the  children 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  provide  teaching  of  any  sort 
whatsoever. 
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Less  than  10  months  ago  “phossy  jaw,”  caused  by  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  attacked  large  numbers  of  match-workers.  Enforced  care  of  the  teeth  and 

legislation  against  the  use  of  poisonous  phosphorus  has  practically  eliminated  the  disease. 


The  FIGHT  AGAINST 
INDUSTRIAL  DISEASE 

Ho  w  Some  M anuf acturers  Have  Invoked  the  A  id  of  Science  to  Safeguard 
the  Condition  of  JV orkers  in  the  Dangerous  Trades 


WE  MAKE  a  specialty  of  fighting 
down  disease  and  ill-health  in  our 
works,”  said  the  head  of  a  large 
mill  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  is  noted  for 
its  lack  of  labor  troubles.  “It  costs  a  lot 
of  money,  but  it  pays.” 

This  last  clause  sounds  one  of  the  key¬ 
notes  of  the  new  order  in  industry.  Pro¬ 
gressive  factory,  shop  and  mill  owners  not 
only  have  found  it  soothing  to  the  moral 
sense  to  improve  the  health  of  their  em¬ 
ployes  by  adopting  up-to-date  sanitary  meth¬ 
ods  in  their  plants,  but  they  have  also  found 
that  money  invested  in  this  way  has  been  a 
profitable  investment.  This  fact  is  as  true 
under  ordinary  conditions  as  it  is  in  the 
dangerous  trades.  A  contented,  healthy,  in¬ 
terested  working  force  is  the  first  require¬ 
ment  for  a  maximum  output.  Without  these 
conditions  efficiency  is  impossible. 

Good  ventilation,  for  instance,  has  a  def¬ 
inite  money  value.  This  has  been  illustrated 


By  Bailey  Millard 

in  the  experience  of  a  firm  of  shirt  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Berlin,  Ont.,  where  in  four 
years  after  a  perfect  system  of  ventilation 
was  adopted  the  amount  of  business  was 
doubled,  the  absence  of  employes  on  account 
of  sickness  was  reduced  one-third,  and  430 
operatives  did  90  per  cent  more  work  in  one 
year  than  was  done  by  522  operatives  in  a 
similar  period  four  years  before. 

Getting  Rid  of  “ Phossy  Jaw ” 

r>  UT  good  ventilation  is  only  one  of  many 
factors  in  the  fight  against  industrial  dis¬ 
ease  that  is  being  waged  by  manufacturers 
all  over  the  country.  The  best  results  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  line  have  been  in  the  match 
factories.  Less  than  ten  months  ago  “Phossy 
Jaw,”  or  phosphorus  necrosis,  was  attack¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  match-workers.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  65  per  cent  of  all  employes,  men, 
women  and  children,  in  the  match  factories 
were  liable  to  the  disease  and  that  the  list  of 


victims  was  growing  monthly.  A  surgical 
operation  upon  the  jaw  was  usually  the  only 
means  of  arresting  it.  The  case  of  Rose 
Connolly,  a  widow  who  supported  herself 
and  children  by  matchmaking,  was  pitiful  in 
the  extreme.  At  the  age  of  36  she  is  now 
able  to  take  only  liquid  food,  because  of 
“phossy  jaw”  and  the  operation  necessary  to 
arrest  it.  Employers  found  that  where  the 
teeth  of  operatives  were  sound  the  disease 
was  rare.  They  therefore  insisted  upon 
their  foremen  hiring  only  those  persons  who 
had  good  teeth  and  had  signs  displayed  read¬ 
ing  :  “Employes  must  have  their  teeth  filled.” 
Better  ventilation  in  the  mixing,  dipping  and 
drying  rooms  was  adopted.  This  decreased 
the  danger  of  breathing  the  phosphorus 
fumes,  as  did  also  careful  attention  to  the 
cleanliness  of  all  portions  of  the  factory. 
And  yet,  though  decreased  in  volume,  the 
disease  continued. 

Dr.  John  B.  Andrews  and  other  scientific 
investigators  pointed  out  to  the  manufactur- 
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would  find  it  worth  his  while  to  visit  a 
certain  big  new  corset  factory  right  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City.  It  would 
give  him  something  to  talk  about  beside 
vague  abstractions  that  lead  nowhither. 
Here  he  would  see  the  factory  of  fifty 
years  hence  in  actual  operation  today. 

Tuberculosis  takes  a  heavy  toll  from 
corset-makers  as  it  does  from  every  class 
of  indoor  workers  where  sanitation  is  not 
closely  studied.  A  machine  operative, 
cramping  his  'lungs  over  his  work  in  a 
close,  fetid  atmosphere  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  the  deadly  bacilli.  But  in  this  corset 
factory  the  best  sanitary  engineers  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  each  room  of 
the  new  twelve-story  building,  occupied 
by  thousands  of  men  and  women,  as 
healthful  as  the  operating  room  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  hospital.  Filtered  and  constantly 
changing  air  is  breathed  by  the  employes 
on  the  factory  floors.  The  air  is  let  in 
high  above  the  street  after  it  has  been 
washed  free  from  dust  by  a  huge  spray¬ 
ing  machine  which  brings  it  to  a  sanitary 
temperature  and  humidity.  After  being 
fanned  into  the  ducts  this  pure  fresh  air  is 
warmed  to  68  degrees  in  winter,  while 
in  summer  it  may  be  cooled  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  13  degrees  lower  than  that  out¬ 
side  the  building. 

The  life-giving,  energizing  effect  of 
this  air  upon  the  employes  not  only 
makes  them  practically  immune  from 
pulmonary  affections  while  at  work,  but 
overcomes  that  most  prevalent  of  all  fac¬ 
tory  ills,  nervous  debility.  The  girls  at 
the  machines  in  the  spacious  factory 
rooms  are  as  healthy  and  cheerful  a  lot 
as  may  be  found  anywhere.  There  is 
probably  not  an  office  building  in  New 
York  that  is  better  ventilated  than  these 
corset-makers’  work-rooms.  There  is 
a  hospital  in  the  factory,  with  a  doctor 
and  trained  nurse  ready  at  hand  in  case 
of  sudden  sickness  or  accident  and  there 
are  numerous  other  up-to-date,  or,  one 
might  say,  ahead-of-date  sanitary  and 
precautionary  features  that  make  this  an 
ideal  industrial  institution. 

“Does  your  big  investment  in  hygienic 
safeguards  pay?”  I  asked  a  member  of  the 
firm.  “I  mean  in  money.” 

“Pay!”  he  repeated,  with  a  smile.  “I 
should  say  it  did.  But  if  we  lost  a  little 
by  it  or  only  broke  even  we  would  never 
return  to  the  old  system.  To  be  sure, 
we’re  not  in  business  for  the  sake  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  but  it’s  an  immense  pleasure 
to  see  our  employes  healthy  and  happy. 
Science  is  going  to  aid  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  all  over  the  country.  Take  this  one 
little  thing,  which  is  really  a  big  thing. 

(Continued  on  Page  168.) 


ers  that  if  they  would  substitute  white  phos¬ 
phorus  for  poisonous  phosphorus,  necrosis 
of  the  jaw  would  disappear  as  an  occupa¬ 
tional  disease. 

“Well,”  said  one  of  the  biggest  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  business,  “white  phosphorus 
will  cost  five  per  cent  more  than  the  kind  we 
are  using,  but  we  will  make  the  change  if  the 
other  match  manufacturers  will  unite  with 
us  in  the  move.” 

It  was  found  that  here  and  there  an  objec¬ 
tion  was  raised  among  the  match  men.  So 
that  the  leading  match-makers,  who  were  all 
in  line  for  this  reform,  found  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  make  the  movement  uniform,  to 
work  with  Dr.  Andrews  and  others  in  get¬ 
ting  a  Federal  law  enacted  prohibiting  the 
use  of  poisonous  phosphorus.  This  act  was 
signed  by  President  Taft  in  April  last. 


Some  of  the  old  conservative  and  really 
inhumane  companies  declared  that  they 
would  have  to  go  out  of  business,  as 
matches  could  not  be  made  with  white 
phosphorus,  but  one  manufacturer  who 
had  urged  the  reform  set  to  work  to  make 
a  strike-any where  match  of  that  material, 
showed  the  others  how  to  do  it,  and  now 
all  the  factories  are  turning  out  harmless 
matches  and  “phossy  jaw”  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  list  of  deadly  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases. 

A  Factory  of  Fifty  Years  Hence 

T  IS  an  education  to  witness  the  best 
examples  of  what  is  being  done  by 
shop,  factory  and  mill  owners  to  put  down 
industrial  diseases.  An  ardent  advocate 
of  hygienic  and  economic  conditions 


Mercury  is  used  in  treating  the  material  of  which  felt  is  composed  and  the  inhalation  of  the  poison  has  been  the  cause 
of  devastating  disease  among  hat  workers.  As  a  result  of  sanitary  measures  that  have  been  adopted  in 
this  country,  mortality  in  this  trade  has  been  decreased  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 


In  the  modern  shop,  saws  and  sharpening  stones  are 
covered  by  hoods  so  that  dust  and  filings 
may  not  enter  the  lungs. 


To  safeguard  white  lead  workers  from  poisoning,  the 
men  are  supplied  with  devices  which  prevent 
absorbing  the  lead  through  the  mouth. 
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to  CASH 


How  One  Merchant  Put  a  Posing  Business  on  a  Paying  Basis  by 

Cutting  Off  Charge  Accounts 

By  Alfred  Cook 


I  HAD  been  doing  the  biggest  business  of 
any  general  store  in  our  town,  and  had 
enjoyed  that  distinction  for  more  than 
two  years.  But  please  make  a  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  biggest  business  is  not  always 
the  most  satisfactory  nor  the  most  profit¬ 
able.  Mine  was  neither. 

In  a  town  of  less  than  a  thousand  people, 
with  some  three  or  four  competitors,  I  was 
doing  an  annual  business  of  nearly  $30,000 
on  a  stock  of  about  $6,000,  which  looks  like 
a  good  volume,  yet  my  bills  payable  kept  me 
scraping  the  last  dime  out  of  the  cash 
drawer  to  pay  up  near  enough  to  the  30  and 
60  days  to  keep  my  creditors  from  writing 
too  insistent  duns.  I  scrimped  on  personal 
expenditures  that  I  might  have  every  dollar 
possible  to  cut  down  bills,  but  in  spite  of  all, 
the  totals  kept  looming  a  little  higher  every 
month,  and  the  scrambling  became  just  a 
little  more  furious. 

Sometimes  when  the  jobber  pressed  too 
hard  I  would  make  a  loan  of  $100  or  $200 
from  my  bank,  promising  myself  that  I 
would  take  it  up  again  when  things  took  a 
turn.  But  they  didn’t  turn  and  the  loans 
thus  made  were  never  taken  up.  Some  way 
when  the  due  date  rolled  around  there 
seemed  nothing  to  do  but  pay  the  interest 
and  renew  the  loan. 

I  had  been  doing  this 
now  for  some  time  until 
my  notes  at  the  bank  al¬ 
most  equalled  my  unpaid 
invoices,  and  the  mere  in¬ 
terest  on  these  loans  made 
a  new  levy  upon  the  cash 
receipts  that  made  me  take 
new  reefs  in  my  personal 
expenditures  in  order  to 
keep  things  moving  at  all. 

I  was  doing  a  big  busi¬ 
ness,  my  profits  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  seemed 
good,  my  expenses  were 
comparatively  light;  what 
was  the  trouble? 

Where  My  Profits  Were 
Going 

^pHERE  wasn’t  any  mys¬ 
tery  about  it  to  me,  and 


hadn’t  been  for  a  long 
time.  I  didn’t  need  to 
call  in  a  business  expert 
to  tell  me  why  my  busi¬ 
ness  was  running  farther 
and  farther  behind  and 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
bankruptcy  court.  It  was 
all  as  plain  as  day.  For 
years  I  had  known  it — - 
my  wife  had  known  it, 
my  friends  had  known  it. 

I  had  started  into  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  meager  capital 
— a  capital  so  small  that 
it  was  necessary  to  turn 
back  every  cent  into  the 
business  in  order  to  keep 
it  prospering.  But  from  the  first  I  had 
done  a  big  credit  business.  I  had  always 
been  an  easy  mark,  even  before  I  entered 
business  for  myself,  and  had  enough  money 
coming  to  me  from  little  personal  loans  to 
run  up  into  several  hundred  dollars.  The 
old  weakness  had  pursued  me  into  my 
business.  I  didn’t  have  the  keenness  to 
see  that  lending  goods  is  the  same  as  lend¬ 
ing  money,  and  that  I  couldn’t  hope  to  do 
either  with  my  capital,  and  succeed. 

So  I  adopted  a  liberal  policy  on  credits  at 
once  and  was  soon  doing  a 
big  business.  That’s  the 
one  big  feature  of  a  loose 
credit  system,  the  man  who 
ties  up  to  it  always  in¬ 
creases  his  sales.  It  is  the 
feature  that  blinds  so  many 
of  us  to  its  dangers. 

I  ought  not  to  have 
thought  of  even  a  well 
regulated,  closely  watched 
credit  system,  for  my  capi¬ 
tal  was  too  small  to  meet 
the  little  losses  and  disap¬ 
pointments  that  even  the 
best  system  must  encoun¬ 
ter.  But,  as  I  look  back 
upon  it  now,  it  seems  to  me 
as  though  I  threw  all  cau¬ 
tion  to  the  wind  and  ran  as 
loose  and  as  unwise  a  credit 
1  msiness  as  it  were  possible 


to  run.  And  so  you  have 
the  reason  why  my  big 
business  was  running  be¬ 
hind  .  I  was  investing  the 
profits  in  a  lot  of  poor  ac¬ 
counts.  One  old  set  of 
ledgers  had  over  $2,000  of 
unpaid  accounts  on  its 
leaves  that  I  never  even 
looked  at  any  more.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  I  had  fully  as 
much  more  on  my  account 
register  in  what  I  regard¬ 
ed  as  live  accounts,  but 
even  these  weren’t  very 
dependable  assets,  as  I 
had  learned  to  my  sorrow 
many  times  when  I  want¬ 
ed  a  hundred  in  cash  and  wanted  it  quick 
but  didn’t  know  where  to  go  to  get  it 
out  of  all  that  $2,000  worth  of  “good  ac¬ 
counts.” 

I  Decide  U pon  a  Change  of  Method 

OR  the  past  five  years  my  wife  had  kept 
at  me  in  a  vain  but  never  ceasing  effort 
to  get  me  to  forsake  the  credit  business  en¬ 
tirely  and  adopt  a  strict  cash  standard.  In  a 
way  I  felt  she  was  right  and  yet  I  was 
afraid.  Afraid  that  I  wouldn’t  have  the 
nerve  to  turn  down  the  credit  applicants  and 
afraid  that  my  sales  would  drop  to  nothing. 

At  last  when  it  looked  as  though  I  had  to 
do  something  and  do  it  quickly,  and  that 
there  wasn’t  much  chance  of  making  things 
worse,  I  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  I  didn’t 
make  this  decision  all  at  once,  however,  but 
came  to  it  gradually  and  after  many  talks 
with  my  wife,  with  traveling  men,  and  with 
others.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  my 
wife  against  the  field,  for  pretty  nearly 
everyone  else  opposed  the  cash  system  unre¬ 
servedly  and  told  me  that  its  adoption  would 
spell  my  ruin. 

“You  can't  do  it,”  said  one  of  these  trav¬ 
eling  men.  “It’s  against  all  precedent  and 
all  reason.  I  don’t  know  a  single  man  on  my 
territory  that  has  ever  made  it  work.” 

But  my  wife  won.  Somehow  her  argu¬ 
ments  were  irresistible.  When  she  told  me 
how  she  had  denied  herself  personal  com¬ 
forts  only  that  I  might  have  the  more  to 


It  was  my  wife  against  the  field.  Everyone 
else  said  that  my  plan  would  spell 
my  ruin.  But  my  wipe  won. 


The  biggest  business  is  not  always  the  most 
satisfactory  nor  the  most  profitable. 
Mine  was  neither. 
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RUSINESS 


hand  out  to  someone  else,  she  touched  the 
soft  spot  and  I  gave  in. 

Without  keeping  you  waiting  another  mo¬ 
ment  I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  did 
adopt  a  strictly  cash  business  policy,  ad¬ 
hered  to  it  rigidly,  and  in  the  end  pulled 
my  shaky  business  up  into  the  ranks  of  the 
profit  payers. 

The  story  of  how  I  accomplished  it  ought 
to  be  of  interest  to  other  retailers,  for  I 
know  there  are  hundreds  of  them  that  would 
like  to  adopt  the  strictly  cash  policy  if  they 
thought  it  practicable. 

How  I  Profited  by  Others’  Mistakes 

EFORE  I  took  this  step,  however,  I  did 
some  careful  thinking  and  managed  to 
remember  that  two  other  merchants  in  our 
town  had  tried  the  “cash”  system  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  in  the  past  few  years  and  had 
abandoned  it  after  a  short  trial.  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  to  these  men  and  learn  from 
their  own  lips  why  they  had  not  made  a  go 
of  it,  then  I  would  try  and  avoid  their  mis¬ 
takes. 

The  first  man,  a  meat  market  proprietor, 
told  me  that  he  believed  he  might  have  made 
a  success  of  the 
plan  if  he  hadn’t 
made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  starting 
before  he  was 
ready.  Some 
time  in  Decem¬ 
ber  he  conceived 
the  idea  that  the 
new  year  would 
be  an  opportune 
time  for  making 
the  change,  and 
posted  up  a  pla¬ 
card  notifying 
the  public  that 
after  January 
1st  his  terms 
would  be  strict¬ 
ly  cash.  But  he 
hadn’t  had  time 
to  educate  his  trade  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  he  hadn’t  the  nerve  to  stick  in 
the  face  of  loud  protests,  so  by  noon  of  the 
second  day  of  January  his  strictly  cash 
policy  was  shattered  beyond  recognition 
and  the  sign  came  down. 

The  second  man,  a  grocer,  said  his  prin¬ 
cipal  trouble  had  been  the  fact  that  he  had 
allowed  half  a  dozen  of  his  best  customers  to 
continue  their  accounts  sub  rosa.  Their 
trade  was  very  desirable,  and  their  credit 
gilt  edge,  and  he  hadn’t  the  nerve  to  turn 
them  down.  The  result  was  that  others  soon 
learned  of  this  partiality  and  questioned  the 
dealer’s  good  faith.  In  a  short  time  he,  too, 
went  back  to  the  ledger. 


I  resolved  to  profit  by  these  mistakes. 
First,  I  would  give  my  customers  long  ad¬ 
vance  notice  of  the  change.  I  would  even 
go  to  the  extreme  in  this  matter  of  time  so 
that  I  would  have  time  to  educate  my  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  virtues  of  the  cash  system  and 
show  them  how  they  would  be  benefited  by 
it.  So  I  promptly  put  up  a  notice  that  three 
months  from  date  we  would  adopt  a  strictly 
cash  system. 

From  that  moment  forward  I  worked 
daily  to  get  things  in  the  very  best  shape 
possible  for  the  expected  change.  I  talked 
to  all  my  credit  customers  personally  about 
the  intended  change,  told  them  frankly  that 
it  was  a  necessary  one,  and  also  why  I 
thought  it  would  be  the  best  policy  for  them. 
In  these  talks  and  also  in  a  little  booklet  and 
in  newspaper  advertisements  I  brought  out 
the  following  points : 

That  the  customer  who  pays  cash  is  not 
apt  to  spend  so  much  foolishly  and  cannot 
live  beyond  his  means. 

That  he  feels  free  to  shop  around  and  get 
the  benefit  of  special  prices  that  different 
merchants  are  obliged  to  make  on  over¬ 
stocked  lines,  or  for  other  reasons. 

That  the  credit 
customer  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  month  be¬ 
hind,  the  cash 
customer  a 
month  ahead. 

That  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  sells 
on  time  must 
necessarily  sell 
at  a  higher  price 
in  order  to  make 
up  for  losses  due 
to  bad  accounts. 

That  the  “good 
pay”  credit  cus¬ 
tomer  must  pay 
for  the  living  of 
the  dead  beat 
and  the  incom¬ 
petent. 

And  lastly  that,  by  adhering  to  a  strictly 
cash  basis,  we  would  be  able  to  sell  nearly 
all  lines  of  merchandise  on  a  smaller  margin 
of  profit. 

Getting  Rid  of  Bad  Accounts 

A  NOTHER  preliminary  move  was  to 
immediately  form  a  plan  for  cutting 
off  all  questionable  credit  accounts.  In  some 
cases  I  got  a  settlement  and  then  refused  to 
re-open  the  account.  In  other  cases  I 
chopped  off  the  credit  without  waiting  for  a 
settlement — suiting  my  method  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  At  the  end  of  thirty  days  I  had  my 
open  accounts  reduced  to  just  such  people 


as  paid  regularly  each  week  or  month  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  pay  day  fell  due. 

My  next  task  was  to  try  to  convince  these 
people  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to 
stick  with  me  after  the  new  system  took  ef¬ 
fect.  I  made  the  appeal  personal  and  varied 
it  to  suit  the  case.  In  many  cases  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  instead  of  paying  up  their  ac¬ 
count  I  would  carry  over  the  old  balance 
until  later,  permitting  them  to  keep  this 
money  and  use  it  to  trade  on  in  the  cash 
way.  They  might  pay  the  old  in  small  pay¬ 
ments  weekly  until  it  was  taken  care  of.  I 
urged  them  to  at  least  make  the  trial  and 
promised  that  my  prices  should  be  lower 
under  the  new  regime. 

Some  of  these  customers  told  me  frankly 
that  the  new  arrangements  would  not  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  them,  and  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  me  as  soon  as  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  took  effect.  Among  these  were  some  of 
my  best  customers,  both  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  volume  of  purchases  and  prompt¬ 
ness  of  payment.  They  were  the  gilt  edged 
kind  that  always  pay  on  the  day  agreed.  At 
first  I  was  tempted  to  compromise  and  to 
keep  some  of  these  best  accounts  on  a  credit 
basis.  But  I  remembered  the  experience  of 
the  grocer  I  had  interviewed  and  said  good¬ 
bye  to  the  business  as  cheerfully  as  possible. 
As  future  events  proved,  a  strict  adherence 
to  this  principle  was  the  one  big  thing  that 
carried  me  through  safely.  Time  after  time 
have  I  had  a  customer  remark: 

“Well,  I  can’t  complain  because  you  won’t 
let  me  have  goods  on  credit,  because  I  know 
that  Smith  can’t  get  them  either  even  if  he 
has  got  fifty  thousand  in  the  bank.” 

Just  a  few  days  ago  a  man  came  into  my 
store  and  bought  a  bill  of  groceries  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  $5.  Afterward  he  said,  “I  can’t 
afford  to  pay  the  cash  for  these  goods,  I. 
need  the  money  for  other  purposes,  but  I 

just  asked  Mr.  -  (naming  a  grocer 

down  street)  to  let  me  have  them  for  a  week 
and  he  refused  me.  I  know  he  trusts  my 
neighbor  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  town,  and  my  credit  ought  to  be  just  as 
good  as  theirs.  I’ll  never  buy  anything  from 
him  again.”  You  see  that  is  where  my  im¬ 
partial  policy  won  trade  in  an  unexpected 
way,  and  I  could  tell  of  dozens  of  other 
cases  just  like  it. 

I  overheard  a  street  urchin  once  remark 
of  our  store :  “That  guy  does  as  he  says. 
Why,  he  wouldn’t  trust  his  gran’mudder 
for  a  nickel’s  worta  peanuts.”  And  in  these 
few  inelegant  words  rests,  I  believe,  the 
secret  of  my  success  with  the  cash  system. 

When  W e  W ent  Over  to  a  Cash  Basis 
T  HE  day  for  the  change  drew  near.  I 
made  a  gala  day  of  it,  advertising  it  far 
and  wide,  and  serving  refreshments  free. 

(Continued  on  Page  170.) 
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How  Some  Concerns  Get  Rid  of  “ Seconds ” 
and  Turn  Their  Surplus  Stock 
Into  Profit 


By  Arno  Dosch 


IN  an  eastern  mill-town  where  it  has  be¬ 
come  almost  a  religion  to  limit  the  out¬ 
put  to  the  certain  sale,  a  new  member 
of  a  manufacturing  concern  was  surprised 
to  find  the  plant  working  full  time  on  a  sur¬ 
plus.  From  what  he  knew  of  local  conditions 
and  trade  methods  it  struck  him  as  the 
height  of  folly.  He  could  see  nothing  but 
disaster  in  placing  on  the  market  an  article 
for  which  the  selling  field  was  considered  to 
be  limited  and  the  sale  practically  fixed.  He 
approached  an  older  member  of  the  firm 
with  some  concern  and  expressed  his 
anxiety. 

Beckoning  with  his  pencil  for  the  younger 
man  to  read  over  his  shoulder,  the  older 
member  drew  a  line  down  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  began  setting  down  figures.  On  one 
side  he  indicated  the  regular  output  and  the 
profit  from  it,  showing  a  comfortable,  but 
not  a  large,  earning.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  line  he  put  down  the  amount  of  the 
surplus.  It  came  to  almost  a  fifth  of  the 
regular  output.  Then  he  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  wrote  down  the  surplus  at  two 
per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  and  selling 
cost.  The  total  figured  a  considerable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  net  profit. 

“What  makes  you  so  sure  of  that  two 
per  cent?”  queried  the  new  member. 

“It  may  amount  to  three,”  was  the  reply, 
“but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  more.  They  cut 
us  down  pretty  close.  This  is  our  regular 
surplus  for  the  job-lot  trade.” 

In  spite  of  the  small  profit  to  be  made, 
the  practice  of  producing  a  surplus  for  the 
dealers  in  job-lots  has  grown  steadily  in 
recent  years.  It  is  marketed  in  the  bigger 
cities,  and  is  usually  sold  through  the  fac¬ 
tory  offices.  Formerly  a  manufacturer 
caught  with  a  surplus  was  fairly  certain  to 
find  it  necessary  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  it 
and  generally  lost  money.  But  the  close 
buying  in  big  business  centers  has  forced 
many  jobbers  into  ingenious  methods  of 


In  the  textile  district  of  New  York  there  is  at  least  one  dealer  in  job-lots  whose  business 
has  been  developed  to  enormous  proportions.  The  house  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  wholesale  department  store. 


In  the  big  cities  some  dealers  in  paper  carry  a  stock  of  “ seconds ”  which  is  hardly 
less  than  that  of  dealers  in  "firsts.” 


creating  a  profit 
where  none 
seems  possible. 

To  meet  this  de¬ 
mand  manufac- 
turers  have 
found  that  they 
too  can  make  a 
little  extra  profit 
and  keep  their 
mills  on  full  time 
by  responding  to 
this  trade. 

For  trade  pur¬ 
poses  this  sur¬ 
plus  is  frequent¬ 
ly  listed  as 
damaged  goods 
or  seconds,  but 
it  is  usually  no 
less  valuable 
than  the  regular 
output,  and 
somewhere  be¬ 
tween  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  the  retail  counter  is  likely  to 
lose  its  characterization  and  sell  as  the  first- 
class  article.  Formerly  the  job-lot  trade 
was  confined  to  seconds  and  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  remained  that  way  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  profit  in  quick  handling  and 
cash  payments.  For,  while  seconds  with 
marked  defects  are  likely  to  be  hard  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  a  surplus  has  no  such  handicap.  In 
many  cases  real  seconds  are  sought  for  and 
handled  as  a  surplus  and  are  taken  off  the 
hands  of  mill  owners  without  any  effort  on 
their  part. 

Figuring  a  Profit  on  “Seconds” 

'T'HIS  is  true  of  the  paper  business.  It 
has  long  been  the  custom  among  paper 
manufacturers  to  list  seconds  and  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  salesmen. 
They  are  often  regarded  as  a  menace  to 


prices  and  are  unloaded  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  but  within  the  past  few  years  this  has 
been  largely  changed.  The  city  offices  of 
paper  companies  are  visited  regularly  by  the 
representatives  of  job-lot  houses  which  buy 
in  seconds  as  soon  as  they  appear.  There 
is  one  job-lot  paper  dealer  in  New  York 
who  carries  a  stock  hardly  smaller  than 
many  dealers  who  would  scorn  anything  but 
firsts.  He  has  a  large  warehouse  filled  with 
stock  every  ream  of  which  is  seconds.  Al¬ 
most  anything  in  the  paper  line  can  be  had 
of  him.  Much  of  this  paper  is  of  first  rate 
quality,  but  it  has  been  sold  as  seconds  be¬ 
cause  the  color  is  off  or  the  size  is  odd. 

In  buying  job-lots  of  paper  the  dealer  fig¬ 
ures  upon  holding  the  stock  for  some  time. 
He  does  a  considerable  business  among 
small  printers,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
know  what  he  has  in  stock  and  figure  jobs 
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In  the  clothing  trade  manufacturers  are  permitted  so  narrow  a  profit  that  they  often  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  fob  lots  to  make  a  living.  The  demand  for  "seconds,"  on 
the  other  hand,  has  become  so  great  that  many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  turned  to  it  almost  exclusively. 


with  the  odd  size  or  off  color  paper  in  mind. 
A  cent  or  two  saved  on  paper  makes  a  big 
difference  on  a  good  sized  job  and  the 
printer  who  can  save  it  is  likely  to  get  the 
contract.  There  is  no  reason  why  with  skill¬ 
ful  buying  he  should  not  be  able  to  turn  out 
a  presentable  job. 

In  this  case  the  job  is  figured  according 
to  the  paper,  but  the  assortment  is  so  large 
that  almost  anything  can  be  supplied.  When 
textiles  and  fabrics  are  considered,  cutting 
the  coat  according  to  the  cloth  becomes 
more  than  a  proverb.  But  here  again  the 
manufacturers  have  found  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  create  a  surplus  which  can  be  used 
for  this  particular  purpose.  When  this  oc¬ 
curs  it  is  likely  to  have  a  good  many  people 
guessing. 

How  One  Big  “Sale”  Was  Managed 

T  N  early  spring  in  the  larger  cities,  it  has 

become  a  regular  custom  for  the  big 
stores  to  hold  sales  of  silk  house  dresses  and 


competition  has 
forced  the  price 
down  to  a  point 
which  makes 
these  dresses  suf¬ 
ficiently  tempt¬ 
ing  to  insure  a 
large  sale.  Last 
spring,  however, 
one  store  held  a 
much  bigger 
sale  of  these 
dresses  than  had 
ever  been  held 
before  and  the 
price  was  so  low 
that  it  seemed 
impossible.  They 
were  advertised, 
as  usual,  as  are- 
markable  sacri¬ 
fice  which  would 
never  happen 
again,  but  the 
trade  was  aston¬ 
ished  two  weeks 
later  to  see  the 
remainder  of  the 
lot  sold  at  an 
even  lower  fig¬ 
ure. 

The  buyer 
who  was  respon- 
sible  for  that 
sale  and  the  ad¬ 
vertising  value 
as  well  as  the 
profit  from  it 
had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with 
a  house  that 
deals  largely  in  silk  surpluses  and  seconds 
to  supply  him  early  in  February  with  a 
large  amount  of  silk  seconds  of  all  kinds.  At 
the  slack  season  he  divided  the  silk  among  a 
number  of  factories  and  had  them  turned  in¬ 
to  dressses  at  a  figure  that  barely  permitted 
the  manufacturers  to  keep  their  shops  open. 
The  manufacturers  were  willing,  however, 
partly  to  keep  their  machines  going  and 
partly  on  the  promise  of  future  business. 
Neither  the  silk  manufacturers  nor  the 
dress  manufacturers  were  allowed  any  profit 
but  the  job-lot  dealer  made  a  small  one  and 
and  another  small  profit  was  left  for  the 
store  in  the  original  sale.  When  the  price 
was  cut  to  get  rid  of  the  remainder,  the 
store’s  profit  was  lopped  off  also. 

Selling  Job-lots  by  Mail 

TP  HE  man  who  developed  the  handling  of 
1  job-lots  to  its  present  proportions  died 
a  few  years  ago  and  left  a  large  business  in 
the  textile  district  on  Broadway.  Before  he 


died,  however,  there  were  a  number  of  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  same  line  who  had  even  sur¬ 
passed  his  business  in  size  and  variety.  All 
these  houses  exist  still  and  are  growing.  In 
many  ways  their  establishments  are  remark¬ 
able.  Some  of  them  have  salesmen  on  the 
road,  but  they  carry  a  line  of  varied  sam¬ 
ples  that  makes  stops  in  the  big  towns  alone 
feasible.  In  a  number  salesmen  have  been 
entirely  discontinued  and  the  business  is 
done  through  catalogues  and  correspond¬ 
ence.  They  have  become  what  might  be 
termed  mail  order  middlemen.  They  have 
what  are  practically  wholesale  department 
stores.  The  largest  and  most  aggressive  is 
located  in  Baltimore.  Location,  however^is 
not  essential,  as  the  business  is  national. 
One  of  the  New  York  establishments  has 
accounts  opened  by  correspondence  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Yet  it  also  does  a 
constant  business  with  a  large  retail  depart¬ 
ment  store  only  a  few  blocks  away,  and, 
although  the  distance  is  short,  the  job-lot 
house  has  never  sent  a  representative  into 
the  department  store.  It  keeps  the  buyers 
constantly  supplied  with  circulars  showing 
the  latest  additions  to  the  stock  and  lets  the 
attractive  prices  act  as  salesmen. 

The  system  in  one  of  these  houses  is  much 
more  complete  than  in  the  average  mail 
order  house.  It  has  every  customer  and 
possible  customer  catalogued  by  location 
and  by  every  line  of  goods  which  he  has 
ever  ordered.  If,  for  instance,  he  has 
bought  mosquito  netting,  he  will  get  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
when  mosquito  netting  is  in  demand.  This 
is  continued  throughout  the  year  by  the  var¬ 
ious  department  managers.  The  preparation 
of  these  letters  is  simple,  as  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  need  only  take  the  mosquito  netting 
file  and  address  letters  to  all  customers  who 
have  placed  sufficiently  large  orders  to  make 
a  personal  letter  worth  the  trouble. 

Occasionally  these  job-lot  dealers  find 
themselves  overwhelmed  with  orders  and 
are  compelled  to  go  into  the  open  market 
and  buy  outright.  Others  have  developed 
the  business  to  a  point  where  they  buy  on 
such  a  large  scale  that  they  are  able  to  get 
inside  figures.  They  are  all  close  buyers 
and  almost  universally  demand  a  job-lot 
price.  As  they  refuse  to  pay  the  market 
price,  manufacturers  have  found  themselves 
compelled  to  meet  their  demands  or  lose 
their  business.  That  has  brought  about  the 
manufacture  of  what  might  be  termed  a  de¬ 
liberate  surplus.  The  practice  has  been 
gradually  extended  with  the  growth  of  job- 
lot  houses  and  the  manufacturers  of  many 
staple  articles  have  come  to  figure  the  small 
profit  on  their  surplus  product  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  business. 

(Continued  on  page  162.) 
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Governor  hunt«w 

chosen  as  chief  executive 
of  the  newest  state  in  the 
Union  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
reputation  for  honesty  and  fair 
dealing  which  he  had  won  among 
the  people  of  Arizona.  He  came 
to  the  state  jo  years  ago  in 
search  of  opportunity.  His 
assets  were  a  burro,  a  blanket 
and  a  frying  pan.  After  pros¬ 
pecting  around  in  various  min¬ 
ing  camps  he  located  in  Globe, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  which 
he  is  now  chief  owner.  There 
his  ability  and  integrity  won 
him  swift  promotion  and  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the 
business  community.  He  is  to¬ 


day  one  of  the  foremost  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers  in  Arizona, 
with  a  well-earned  reputation  as 
a  man  who  does  things— and 
does  them  “on  the  square."  This 
quality  of  character,  added  to 
his  energy ,  and  good  sense,  com¬ 
mended  itself  so  well  to  the  people 
of  Arizona  that  they  chose  him 
to  preside  over  the  convention 
that  wrote  the  new  state's  con¬ 
stitution,  and,  later,  as  its  first 
Governor.  Since  taking  up  his 
new  work  he  has  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  of  reform  in  the 
state  to  such  good  effect  that  he 
has  become  a  National  figure. 


API 


ea 


ONESTY//1  BUSIN 


AFTER  twenty-five  years  of  business 
life,  I  believe  that  the  corner-stone 
of  business  success  is  common,  or¬ 
dinary  honesty.  With  this,  all  things  are 
possible.  Without  it,  no  success  is  perma¬ 
nent. 

I  have  seen  many  men,  in  that  twenty- 
five  years,  who  had  every  other  quality 
which  men  admire  and  believe  necessary. 
They  failed.  They  were  not  inherently  dis¬ 
honest,  but  when  the  time  came  for  a  deal 
to  be  made  on  a  basis  of  honesty  and  fair 
dealing,  or  when  there  was  an  opportunity 
for  a  temporary  financial  advantage  through 
“sharp  practice,”  they  took  the  wrong  road. 

A  business  relation  can  only  exist  between 
two  or  more  individuals,  firms  or  corpora¬ 
tions.  If  one  is  defrauded,  even  within  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  law,  and  even  with¬ 
out  open  public  condemnation,  the  seed  is 
surely  planted  for  discontent.  In  the  events 
which  must  follow  that  transaction  in  the 
great  world  of  commercial  activity,  that  dis¬ 
content  ripens  and  bears  fruit.  Some  day  it 
comes  back.  Usually  it  is  recalled  when 
some  transaction  is  about  to  culminate,  and 
in  which  confidence  in  the  other  party,  as 
well  as  cash,  must  be  a  determining  factor. 


By  Governor  Geo.  W.  P.  Hunt 

There  is  always  a  time  when,  in  the  quiet 
of  his  office,  the  man  who  is  to  decide  the 
matter  goes  carefully  over  each  step,  weigh¬ 
ing  every  factor,  for  and  against,  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  of  the  proposition  on 
which  the  deal  is  to  be  based. 

If  he  is  alone,  he  decides  alone.  If  he  is 
interested  with  others,  he  calls  them  in  to 
weigh  each  step  with  him.  Somehow,  and 
somewhere,  no  matter  what  the  character  of 
the  transaction  may  be,  if  the  other  party 
to  it  has  a  shady  business  record,  even  in 
small  things,  that  record  and  that  incident 
crops  up. 

A  business- man  must  use  his  reason— or 
he  will  soon  be  out  of  business.  So  he  rea¬ 
sons  this  way : 

“Jones  took  an  unfair  advantage  of  Smith 
in  that  deal  two  years  ago.  It  was  a  trifling 
matter,  but  if  it  had  been  larger,  would  he 
not  have  done  the  same?” 

Right  then  and  there  he  begins  to  look  for 
“the  bug  under  the  chip.”  In  other  words, 
suspicion  replaces  confidence.  And  confi¬ 
dence  is  the  basis  of  every  commercial  trans¬ 
action  of  every  character. 

So,  the  “deal  is  off.”  And  the  reason 
given  for  not  closing  it  may  not  be  the  most 


weighty  reason,  for  business  men  must  use 
diplomacy  in  their  relation  with  other  busi¬ 
ness  men,  even  although  they  really  distrust 
them. 

My  own  commercial  training  began  as  a 
clerk  in  a  store  which  sold  many  lines  of 
goods — groceries,  clothing,  drygoods,  boots 
and  shoes,  and  furnishings  for  men  and 
women.  The  company  was  also  engaged  in 
the  banking  business.  We  were  in  a  locality 
which  was  growing,  and  where  the  trade 
was  largely  among  working  people. 

As  these  men  were  paid  on  the  tenth  to 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  following  the  one 
in  which  they  earned  their  money,  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  ask  merchants  for 
credit.  Our  store,  therefore,  was  often  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  to  whom  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  credit  and  how  much. 

As  a  clerk,  I  was  bound  by  the  judgment 
and  decision  of  the  owners.  Right  there  I 
began  to  understand  why  one  man  working 
in  a  mine  could  have  anything  he  asked  for, 
while  another  following  the  same  occupation 
and  getting  his  pay  on  the  same  day  had  to 
be  held  down  or  refused  outright.  The 
difference  was  one  of  individual  honesty. 

Continued  on  Page  162.) 
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A  Series  of  Photograps  Taken  at  the  Loading 

Facts  About  Our 


Goods  awaiting  ship¬ 
ment  in  a  transatlan¬ 
tic  liner. 


With  the  aid  of  a  steam 
hoist  big  boxes  and 
crates  are  carried  over 
the  sides  of  the  ship 


— and  poised  over  the 
hatchway  while  their 
disposition  below  is  in¬ 
dicated 


— then  dropped  into  the 
hold  where  the  cargo  is 
so  arranged  that  the 
plunging  of  the  vessel 
will  not  dislodge  it. 


THE  modern  ocean-going  steamship, 
with  its  18,000  tons  of  steel,  con¬ 
tains  in  its  depths  a  yawning  chasm 
into  which  ten  thousand  tons  or  more  of 
freight  find  their  way  at  each  sailing.  In 
spite  of  the  hotel-like  splendor  of  its  pas¬ 
senger  accommodations,  the  average  liner 
that  puts  out  of  New  York  is  really  a  great 
warehouse.  The  Baltic,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  freight-carrying  passenger 
boats,  has  room  for  30,000  tons  of  freight 
in  its  hold.  The  handling  of  this  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  is  no  easy  matter.  The  big 
freighters  load  at  four  different  hatchways 
at  the  same  time.  At  each  there  is  a  steam 
hoisting  apparatus  and  a  separate  gang  of 
men.  By  this  means  street  cars,  completely 
boxed,  automobiles  enclosed  in  cases,  and 
heavy  machinery  are  lifted  from  the  docks, 
swung  over  the  open  hatchway  and  lowered 
into  the  hold  without  apparent  effort.  The 
disposition  of  the  goods  in  the  hold  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  features  of  loading,  as 
the  cargo  must  be  so  stowed  that  it  will  not 
shift  with  the  plunging  of  the  ship  in  a 
heavy  sea.  Every  package  is  fitted  into 
place  so  that  the  cargo  will  be  a  solid  part 
of  the  vessel,  serving  to  ballast  her. 

When  a  shipper  sends  goods  abroad  he 
makes  his  arrangements  usually  with  the 
freight  manager  of  the  line  unless  his  firm 
has  a  special  contract  with  the  owners.  The 
freight  rates  from  Europe  to  this  country 
are  generally  fixed  rates,  but  freight  rates 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  ports 
vary.  A  shipper  either  makes  his  contract 
with  the  line  or  its  agents,  or  through 
freight  brokers.  The  receiving  clerks  on 
the  pier  inspect  the  goods  and  if  they  are 
what  the  contract  calls  for,  issue  a  receipt. 
The  shipper  exchanges  this  receipt  for  a 
regular  bill  of  lading. 

The  volume  of  the  world’s  foreign  com¬ 
merce  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  America  has 
gotten  more  than  its  share  of  the  increase. 
During  this  period  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try  has  been  stimulated  to  a  point  where 
it  overflows  the  boundaries.  As  a  result 
manufacturers  are  looking  for  new  markets 
over  seas.  They  are  studying  the  selling 
methods  of  other  nations,  and  in  many  in- 
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Go  Over  Seas 


and  U nloading  oj  a  Big  Liner— with  Some 
Merchant  Marine 


stances  following  their  example  to  such 
good  effect  that  foreign  competitors  have 
been  outstripped. 

As  a  result,  during  a  very  brief  term  of 
years  American  shipping  has  been  doubled. 
The  bulk  of  this  trade,  however,  has  not 
been  carried  in  American  bottoms.  Eng¬ 
land  is  still  mistress  of  the  seas.  Of  the 
total  merchant  marine  of  the  world  Great 
Britain  owns  nearly  one-half.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  shipping  industry  has  been  as 
steady  and  as  natural  as  that  of  American 
railroads,  which,  incidentally,  are  respon¬ 
sible,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  for 
the  backwardness  in  the  development  of  our 
marine.  The  increasing  need  for  more 
tracks  and  better  equipment,  and  the  induce¬ 
ments  which  the  railroads  have  offered  to 
investors  have  diverted  a  large  part  of  the 
nation’s  surplus  funds  to  this  purpose.  The 
shipper  who  sends  his  goods  over  steel  rails 
finds  it  easy  to  put  his  surplus  capital  into 
them.  In  response  to  the  same  impulse,  as 
our  foreign  commerce  develops,  we  shall 
probably  take  more  interest  in  our  marine, 
and  the  means  will  then  be  forthcoming  to 
develop  it  to  something  of  the  same  estate 
as  that  of  the  railroads. 

There  are  signs  already  that  American 
shipping  is  on  the  upward  trend.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  tonnage  of  American  vessels  ex¬ 
ceeds  three  million  tons.  Our  ships  domi¬ 
nate  the  Great  Lakes.  On  the  Pacific  two 
big  companies  are  operating  boats  to  the 
Orient  and  to  South  American  ports.  There 
is  a  growing  fleet  of  freight  and  passenger 
vessels  that  travel  north  and  south  along 
the  Eastern  coast,  and  from  the  great  At¬ 
lantic  ports  American  ships  are  putting  out 
in  increasing  numbers.  The  opening  of  the 
Panama  canal  undoubtedly  will  do  much  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  our  shipping. 

Before  we  reach  the  point,  however, 
where  our  merchant  marine  is  a  menace  to 
British  supremacy  our  foreign  trade  must 
grow.  Manufacturers  and  producers  must 
reach  out  into  new  fields.  In  their  wake 
will  follow  the  ships — just  as  at  one  period 
of  American  development  the  railroad  fol¬ 
lowed  the  town.  The  up-building  of  an 
American  marine  is  not  a  task  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  night.  Like  all  progress 
that  is  sound,  it  will  be  slow. 


Coaling  up  a  big  liner 
at  the  dock — it  is  a  job 
in  itself. 


In  unloading,  steam 
hoists  are  again  em¬ 
ployed;  rope  cradles 
prevent  loss  in  case  of 
accident. 


The  last  stage  of  the 
journey  over  seas — 
transferring  the  cargo 
to  the  dock . 


Customs  inspectors 
weighing  i  n  dutiable 
goods  which  have  come 
over  on  a  big  liner. 
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in  the  face  of  their  own  opposition,  tried 
and  proved  methods  that  would  make  them 
better  producers. 

“To  do  this  you  need  full  authority,  both 
to  give  you  the  power  to  enforce  your  rul¬ 
ings,  and,” — here  the  sales  manager’s  eyes 
twinkled  with  shrewdness  and  good  nature 
— “that  you  alone  may  bear  the  odium  in 
case  you  fail.” 

With  this  the  campaign  for  greater  results 
was  on. 

II. 

E'ROM  mere  force  of  custom,  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Manufacturers’  Company  had 
called  summer  conventions.  Once  in,  the 
men  were  royally  entertained  by  the  house. 
There  were  a  series  of  banquets,  bushels  of 
cigars,  hours  of  toasts.  The  more  oratori¬ 
cal  of  the  salesmen  made  speeches  on  the 
greatness  of  the  house  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  officers,  and  then  dispersed  to  their  ter¬ 
ritories  to  use  the  same  methods  they  had 
used  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Burgess  determined  to  change  mere  en¬ 
tertainment  to  the  consideration  of  effi¬ 
ciency.  “The  business  of  the  men  is  to  sell 
goods;  the  legitimate  object  of  all  meetings 
of  the  men  of  the  sales  force  is  to  train 
them  to  sell  more  goods — to  make  more 
sales,”  he  said. 

So  the  sales  manager,  long  before  the 
time  for  the  regular  assembly,  brought  in 
the  best  of  his  selling  force.  Seven  of  the 
men — the  “fighting  seven”  they  were  col¬ 
loquially  called — for  they  had  fought  the 
company’s  battles  for  years — were  called 
from  the  field  to  counsel  at  the  home  office. 
Brought  together  there,  the  sales  manager 
called  for  Burgess. 

“Gentlemen,”  was  his  introduction,  “I 
take  pleasure  in  making  you  acquainted  with 
a  fellow  salesman — a  man  who,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  is  master  of  salescraft  in  its 
many  and  varied  forms — a  man  who  will 
work  with  you  in  your  sales  problems  and, 
he  hopes,  will  help  you  in  their  solving.” 

The  men  met  Burgess  with  suavity  that 
was  merely  perfunctory.  There  was  much 
of  curiosity — little  of  welcome — in  the  faces 
into  which  he  looked.  Drawing  his  chair 
into  the  circle,  without  preliminaries,  he 
launched  into  the  subject  at  its  vital  point. 

“Gentlemen,  there  are  a  thousand  reasons 
why  the  Consolidated  Manufacturers’  Com¬ 
pany  wants  its  salesmen  to  make  more  sales. 
There  is  not  a  single  reason  why  it  should 
wish  to  diminish  the  sales-making  quota  of 
its  men.  Now,  salesmaking  is  just  as  much 
of  a  study  as  is  engineering.  You  study 
the  make-up  of  the  line  you  sell ;  you  must 
study  the  methods  by  which  the  line  is  sold. 
You  know  the  make-up  of  Consolidated  and 
competing  lines ;  you  must — to  keep  the 
sales  up — know  as  well  the  working  of  the 


“Svppose" ,  said  Burgess ,  "'when  you  think  of  an  objection  you  lee  me  put  it  down  in  writing.  We 
can  then  take  them  all  up  together  when  you  are  ready. 


owSiancardizedSelling 
OuIpla/ed  Guess-Work. 


Being  an  Incident  in  the  Career  of  a  Master  Salesman 

By  A.  L.  Manning 


I. 

BURGESS,  pushing  through  the  office 
gate,  bulked  big  to  the  sales  manager’s 
eye.  Though  not  as  heavy  as  the  aver-  - 
age  road  man — big  fellows,  for  the  most 
part — his  manner  seemed  to  give  him  size. 
Asked  to  describe  him  in  a  word,  the  careful 
observer  would  intuitively  have  summarized 
the  man  as  the  embodiment  of  grit.  Prac¬ 
tical  force — a  compound  of  strong  will, 
strong  sense  and  strong  egotism — was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  rugged  face,  the  well-shaped 
head,  square  set  on  powerful  shoulders.  A 
physiognomist  would  have  said  that  that 
rare  combination — the  mind  of  a  student 
and  the  body  of  a  man  of  action — was  com¬ 
bined  to  make  its  possessor  a  salesman, 
executive  and  diplomat. 

The  sales  manager  wasted  little  time  in 
preliminaries.  Almost  as  Burgess  came  in 
the  inquiry  met  him:  “Do  you  judge  there 
is  anything  basically  wrong  with  our  sales 
force ?” 


The  answer  was  decisive. 

“No.  You  have  loyalty — and  the  men 
are  willing  to  work.  Loyalty  alone  has  built 
many  a  business,  and  loyalty  to  which  is 
added  willingness  to  work  is  a  sure  busi¬ 
ness-getter. 

“But  investigation  shows  me  that  your 
men  have  grown  up  as  individuals.  They 
prefer  to  work  according  to  their  own 
methods,  often  imperfect  as  these  are, 
rather  than  adopt  selling  plans  which  have 
been  tried  out  and  found  winners  by  other 
organizations.  That  is  the  only  big  weak 
point  in  your  sales  force  as  it  is  now  work¬ 
ing.  It  needs  standardization.” 

The  sales  manager  deliberated.  Finally 
he  said : 

“There  must  be  some  way  to  get  even  the 
most  satisfied  salesman  to  adopt  result-get- 
ting  methods — to  get  all  to  apply,  as  an  or¬ 
ganization,  the  methods  that  some  are  now 
using  as  individuals.  This  will  be  your 
task — to  break  down  the  walls  between  the 
men  and  each  other — to  get  them  to  use, 
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minds  of  the  men  you  sell.”  So  he  went 
on  in  a  logical  appeal  for  better  and  more 
nearly  standardized  methods  in  making 
sales.  As  he  closed,  MacDonald,  who, 
though  yet  young,  was  a  typical  salesman 
of  the  old  school — blunt — forceful — his  suc¬ 
cess  inclining  to  make  him  opinionated,  was 
ready  with  his  views. 

“Fellows,  you  know  me  and  know  what 
I  can  do  in  this  sales  game.  I  have  sold 
goods  since  I  was  old  enough  to  walk ; 
even  used  to  stand  on  a  dry  goods  box  be¬ 
fore  my  chin  would  reach  the  counter  and 
sell  the  Consolidated  line.  And  I’m  here 
not  because  I’m  good  looking  or  got  a  pull 
with  the  boss  or  can  wear  good  clothes,  but 
because  I  can  sell.  That’s  why  we’re  all 
here,”— his  glance  and  gesture  excluded 
Burgess, — “because  you — we — are  salesmen. 
We’re  not  pupils  to  take  a  book  in  our  hand 
and  from  it  learn  how  to  sell ;  we’ve  learned 
those  lessons  long  ago. 

“When  Billy  Comfort  went  into  Detroit 
in  the  face  of  competition  from  all  the 
States,  Canada  and  England,  and  put  in  our 
line,  did  he  first  read  how  to  do  it  out  of 
a  book? 

“When  Frank  Holbrook — fiery  Frank — 
made  every  prospect  in  ’Frisco  put  in  the 
Consolidated  line  after  the  big  fire,  with 
all  the  Western  hemisphere  and  Japan  try¬ 
ing  to  outsell  him,  did  he  read  how  out  of 
a  primer? 

“And  did  little  LeHart  have  to  dip  into 
a  manual  to  find  out  what  he  was  to  say 
when  he  fitted  out  the  Standard  people  in 
New  Orleans?” 

MacDonald  went  on,  naming  man  after 
man — their  prowess — the  hard  sales  they 
had  closed — all  without  so-called  instruction 
methods.  Then,  turning  defiantly  to  Bur¬ 
gess,  he  said,  as  a  clincher :  “These  men 
don’t  want  any  new-fangled  methods — they 
‘know  how’  now — they’re  already  salesmen. 
This  instruction  game  is  all  right  for  stock 
boys,  for  apprentices  who  do  not  know  the 
road,  or  for  farmers  who  fancy  they  would 
like  to  ride  the  Pullmans  and  pay  three 
dollars  a  day  for  keep,  but  it’s  not  for  men 
who’ve  graduated  in  making  sales  years 
ago.” 

The  men,  for  the  most  part,  nodded  ap¬ 
provingly. 

Burgess  answered  quietly,  yet  with  just  a 
trace  of  challenge  in  his  voice,  “Mr.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  good  sales  practice,  as  detailed  in 
the  new  sales  manual  now  being  issued,  calls 
for  certain  investigation  work  to  be  done 
before  calling  on  a  man  to  sell  him.  Will 
you  tell  the  boys  what  study  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  you  make  before  you  start  in  to  make 
your  sale?” 


CHARD  WIGHTMAN  is  a  type  of  the  business  man  who  has  held  on  to  his  visions.  He 
is  ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest  advertising  men  in  America.  He  has  had  charge  of  many 
great  publicity  campaigns.  He  evolved  and  developed  the  only  successful  method  of  selling  life 
insurance  by  mail,  and  is  now  prominently  identified  with  a  well  known  fire  insurance  company. 
He  has  had  a  part  in  many  successful  business  enterprises — and  yet  in  the  midst  of  these  ac¬ 
tivities,  he  has  found  time  to  write,  and  his  writings  have  carried  a  message  to  many  thousands 
which  could  not  have  found  its  inspiration  in  the  world  of  trade.  As  a  poet  and  essayist,  Mr. 
Wightman’ s  work  bears  the  sure  mark  of  sincere  conviction,  understanding  of  life  and  of  a 
great  purpose.  Many  of  his  writings  have  a  direct  significance  to  business  men. 


THE  greatest  life  is  never  the  life  that  stretches  itself  upon  cushioned 
couches,  but  the  one  which  chooses  the  place  of  battle  and  reels  under 
the  blows  of  flying  fists  and  gathers  itself  amid  pain  and  dizziness  and  gives 
back  more  blows  than  it  takes,  till  it  stands  weary  and  panting,  perhaps,  but 
justified  to  itself  and  to  the  world  by  a  clean  and  couraged  victory. 

IT  IS  commonly  supposed  that  the  great  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  the 
world’s  noted  men — its  captains,  inventors,  teachers  and  financiers.  Not 
so.  It  bulks  too  large  to  be  the  work  of  the  few,  and  so  is  distributed  in 
small  stents  among  the  hands  of  the  many.  The  low-waged  man,  being  the  real 
producer,  is  the  real  king.  He  is  not  tolerated,  but  needed.  He  has  a  right 
to  move  among  his  tasks  with  dignity  and  assurance.  His  prime  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  himself — to  fill  his  little  niche  as  a  man  should  fill  it,  to  do  his 
work  with  skill  and  honor,  not  as  a  drudge,  but  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
interests  of  mankind. 

EVERY  man  wants  to  win.  The  passion  for  victory  burns  like  a  fire  in 
every  life,  a  fire  which  kindles,  flashes,  leaps,  waxes,  wanes,  smolders, 
dies,  and  then,  with  singular  immortality,  rises  from  its  gray  and  bitter 
ashes  and  becomes  again  a  fire.  This  is  the  proof  of  the  divinity  of  man.  It 
is  the  God  in  him  which  will  not  down.  Numbed  by  ignorance,  delayed  by 
error,  hungry  with  bread  about,  athirst  in  the  midst  of  springs,  stung  by  the 
nettles  of  his  folly,  wounded  sore  by  the  darts  of  Effect  shot  from  the  bows 
of  his  own  Causes,  he  stumbles  on  toward  the  ever-receding  but  ever 
blessed  goal  of  symmetry  and  perfection.  The  worth  of  it  all  and  the  hope 
of  it  all  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  stumbles  on.  However  little  he  may  get  or 
hold,  however  bare  his  brow  may  be  of  visible  laurels,  this  capacity  for  prog¬ 
ress  is  the  stamp  of  man’s  essential  greatness  and  the  promise  of  his  ultimate 
victory. 

IT  IS  good  to  do  little  essential  things  with  a  hot  heart,  to  tend  small  tasks 
with  a  fine  zeal  which  makes  the  seemingly  insignificant  employment  big 
and  important.  No  event  of  life  is  trivial;  no  task,  however  humble,  is  be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  the  high  soul. 


(Continued  on  Page  164.) 
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Little  Things ,  Often  Overlooked ,  That  Help  to  Bring  Returns 
from  the  Mail  U p  to  a  Paying  Point 

By  George  F.  Stevens 


THAT  over  one-half  of  all  form  letters 
issued  are  not  only  useless  but  a  pos¬ 
itive  handicap  to  sales,  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  five  large  users  of  these  “silent  sales¬ 
men.”  And  the  reason  is  that  these  letters 
stand  self  branded  as  counterfeit.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  a  form  letter  is  written — how 
meritorious  the  goods  it  exploits — its  selling 
power  can  be  and  often  is  killed  by  mechan¬ 
ical  defects.  Think  of  the  attitude  of  a 
prospect  who  reads  a  letter  which  tells  him 
that  it  is  written  to  him  personally,  and  then 
sees  that  the  fill-in  does  not  match,  and  that 
the  signature  is  printed.  Any  confidence  he 
may  have  in  the  concern  that  issues  it  is 
immediately  blighted ;  through  the  medium 
of  its  letters  the  concern  stands  self-con¬ 
victed  of  insincerity  and  deception. 

But  there  are  ways  by  which  form-letters 
can  be  produced  by  the  thousands,  filled  in 
and  so  handled  that  even  the  most  thorough 
scrutiny  will  not  reveal  their  duplicated 
origin.  In  the  hands  of  the  typist  who  fills 
in  names  and  addresses  on  form  letters,  to 
a  large  extent,  lies  the  power  either  to  make 
or  mar  their  effectiveness.  Form  letters 
otherwise  perfect  are  oftentimes  spoiled 
through  being  gotten  out  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry.  Fill-in  typists  usually  work  at  high 
pressure — their  object  being  not  quality  of 
work  but  quantity  of  output.  Where  form 
letters  are  filled-in  at  high  speed  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  for  a  perfect  match  to  be 
obtained. 

Adjusting  the  Operators’  Touch  to  the 
;  Letter 

I  >i  .1 

t'VERY  typist  has  an  individual  touch — 
some  light,  others  heavy.  The  depth  of 
the  ink  impression  depends  upon  the 
strength  with  which  the  operator  strikes  the 
keys.  Some  operators  can  get  a  light  im¬ 
pression  from  a  heavily  inked  ribbon ;  other 
operators  can  get  a  heavy  impression  from 
a  lightly  inked  ribbon. 

Recognizing  this,  one  office  manager  has 
had  the  touch  tension  of  his  typewriters  ad¬ 
justed  to  fit  the  touch  of  the  operators,  thus 
insuring  that  addresses  filled-in  by  light- 
touch  operators  will  have  the  same  appear¬ 
ance  as  those  prepared  by  heavy-touch  oper¬ 
ators. 


How  to  Add  the  Personal  Touch 


Avoid  perfect  literary  construction 
and  typographical  accuracy.  Dic¬ 
tate,  do  not  compose. 

Secure  exact  match  in  fill-in.  Adjust 
tension  of  machine  to  operator’s 
touch. 

Use  same  brand  of  ribbon  on  type¬ 
writer  as  on  duplicating  machine. 
Do  not  use  for  regular  correspond¬ 
ence. 

If  possible  fill  in  letters  the  same  day 
as  duplicated. 

Print  signature  in  different  color  than 
body  of  letter.  Imitate  by  hand, 
wherever  possible. 

Use  a  dull  rough  finish  bond  paper. 


Ribbons  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
effectiveness  of  form  letter  work.  The  rib¬ 
bon  used  on  the  duplicating  machine  should 
be  of  the  same  brand  as  that  used  on  the 
typewriter  on  which  letters  are  filled-in.  A 
purple  ribbon,  for  example,  bought  from 
one  manufacturer  may  differ  slightly  in 
color  from  a  purple  ribbon  bought  from 
another  manufacturer.  Another  important 
thing  is  to  buy  these  ribbons  at  the  same 
time,  thus  insuring  that  they  be  about  the 
same  age,  as  ribbons  deteriorate  with  age 
through  evaporation  of  ink. 

Typewriter  ribbons  used  for  fill-in  work 
should  not  be  used  for  regular  correspond¬ 
ence,  as  naturally  this  will  cause  them  to 
wear  out  ahead  of  the  ribbon  on  the  dupli¬ 
cator.  For  a  perfect  match  it  is  essential 
that  typewriter  ribbons  and  duplicator  rib¬ 
bons  be  given  the  same  amount  of  wear. 

When  to  Fill  In 

*Jp  HE  head  of  the  form-letter  department 
in  a  large  manufacturing  company  noted 
for  the  perfect-match  letters  turned  out  by 
his  department,  gives  as  one  of  his  secrets 
the  fact  that  he  insists  that  letters  be  filled-in 
the  day  they  are  duplicated.  The  reason  for 


this,  he  says,  is  that  ink  impressions  of  rib¬ 
bons  change  with  lapse  of  time.  In  some 
cases — depending  on  the  paper — the  ink 
changes  color — usually  to  a  darker  hue.  In 
other  cases  it  spreads,  thus  changing  from 
a  clean-cut  appearance  to  a  slightly  blurred 
effect.  Thus  if  form  letters  are  allowed  to 
lie  unused  for  a  day  or  two  and  are  then 
filled-in,  the  typewriter  operator  will  adjust 
the  fill-in  to  fit  the  blurred  effect.  After  a 
lapse  of  a  few  hours  the  fill-in  changes  from 
its  original  appearance  and  consequently  is 
much  too  heavy  for  the  letter  and  does  not 
match.  Had  the  fill-in  been  made  right 
after  the  letters  came  from  the  duplicating 
machine,  both  the  body  of  the  letter  and  the 
fill-in  would  have  undergone  the  change 
uniformly. 

Another  plan  used  by  this  department 
manager  is  to  leave  filled-in  letters  in  a 
damp  place  over  night.  This,  he  states, 
tends  to  “set”  the  colors  uniformly. 

Paper  plays  an  important  part  in  form- 
letter  work.  On  certain  finishes  of  paper  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  produce  perfect 
work.  Glazed  paper  of  any  kind  is  the  most 
difficult  to  handle.  Generally  speaking,  best 
results  are  obtained  when  a  dull  rough-finish 
bond  is  used. 

Color  of  ink  is  important.  Experience 
shows  that  for  ease  of  matching,  colors  rank 
as  follows:  (1)  Brown,  (2)  Blue,  (3) 
Purple,  (4)  Green,  (5)  Black.  Brown  pro¬ 
duces  good  results  under  all  conditions,  the 
reason  being  apparently  that  the  color  is 
absolutely  standard — ribbon  manufacturers 
all  producing  the  same  shade  of  brown ;  also 
that  the  color  does  not  change  with  lapse  of 
time. 

How  to  Sign  Form  Letters 

^  IGNATURES  are  the  bane  of  form- 
letter  operators.  With  the  perfecting  of 
two-color  printing  devices,  most  concerns 
nowadays  print  signatures  in  a  different 
color  from  the  body  of  the  letter.  This  is 
an  important  point,  as  a  signature  cut  print¬ 
ed  through  a  ribbon  is  a  straight  give-away. 

Signature  cuts  usually  are  made  in  the 
form  of  zinc  etchings.  For  some  reason  or 
other  a  zinc  etching  will  not  “take”  ink 
evenly,  possibly  on  account  of  its  hard  sur¬ 
face.  One  concern  found  that  by  using  a 
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POINTING  to  a  new 
Comptometer  on  the  book¬ 
keeper’s  desk  in  his  friend’s 
office,  a  gentleman  remarked: 

“Money  must  be,  easy  around 
here.  Getting  extravagant,  eh  ?” 

“No,”  was  the  serious  reply, 

“I’m  tightening  up — retrenching. 

That  is  simply  an  instrument  in 
my  scheme  of  economy.  I’ll  admit  I  couldn’t 
see  it  that  way  myself  when  our  boys  first  asked 
for  the  machine.  This  thing  of  extending  the 
scope  of  an  adding  machine  to  cover  the  entire 
arithmetic  of  business  didn’t  strike  me  as  prac¬ 
tical. 

“But,  when  they  showed  me,  by  an  actual  ser¬ 
vice  test,  how  much  faster,  easier — and  above  all, 
how  much  more  accurately — we  could  do  all  our 
figure  work  with  it,  why  there  was  no  getting 
away  from  the  conclusion  that  it  was  cheaper  to 
buy  it  than  to  do  without  it. 

“It  sure  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  any 
other  way  of  handling  figures  was  too  slow  and 
uncertain — too  blamed  expensive  for  me. 

“That’s  why  I  bought  that  Comptometer.” 

It  is  the  same  satisfying,  money  and  labor-saving  ser¬ 
vice  that  impels  Mr.  B.  F.  Jackson,  Treasurer  of  the  Haines 
Lumber  Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  to  say  that  he  re¬ 
gards  the  Comptomete '  as  indispensible  to  his  office.  “We 


are  frank  to  state,”  he  adds,  “that  the 
machine  was  left  with  us  on  a  month’s 
trial,  with  no  expectation  on  our  part 
that  we  would  be  interested.  We  now 
use  it  very  largely  in  extending  our  in¬ 
voices  and  in  footing  up  our  tally  sheets, 
as  well  as  for  general  office  use — and  the  saving  in  time 
more  than  compensates  for  the  cost  several  times 
over,  annually.” 

Every  Comptometer  sold  must  square 
with  this  estimate  of  worth  and  service. 

No  one  disputes  the  accuracy  and  durability 
of  the  Comptometer;  the  only  question,  there¬ 
fore,  for  you  is :  “How  much  will  it  reduce  the 
labor  and  expense  of  accounting?” 

Nothing  but  a  trial  on  your  own  work  will  de¬ 
termine  that;  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  show  you. 
This  we  stand  ready  to  do  without  any  risk,  ex¬ 
pense  or  responsibility  on  your  part. 

Simply  ask  us  to  put  a  Comptometer  in  your 
office  with  free  instructions  as  to  its  use  on  all 
kinds  of  work. 


Ask  for  your  copy  of  “Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation” 

FELT  &  TARRART  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


1722  NORTH  PAULINA  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Nile  System- 

For  thousands  of  years  Egypt  wrestled 
with  the  problem  of  making  the  Nile  a  de¬ 
pendable  source  of  material  prosperity. 

But  only  in  the  last  decade  was  the  Nile’s 
flood  stored  up  and  a  reservoir  established 
from  which  all  the  people  of  the  Nile  region 
may  draw  the  life-giving  water  all  the  time. 

Primitive  makeshifts  have  been  super¬ 
seded  by  intelligent  engineering  methods. 
Success  has  been  the  result  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  plan  and  a  definite  policy,  dealing 
with  the  problem  as  a  whole  and  adapting 
the  Nile  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


-The  Bell  System 

To  provide  efficient  telephone  service  in 
this  country,  the  same  fundamental  principle 
has  to  be  recognized.  The  entire  country 
must  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  one 
system,  intelligently  guided  by  one  policy. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell  System  to  afford 
universal  service  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people  and  amply  sufficient  for  their 
business  and  social  needs. 

Because  they  are  connected  and  working 
together,  each  of  the  7,000,000  telephones 
in  the  Bell  System  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
service  which  provides  the  most  efficient 
means  of  instantaneous  communication. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


The  Ideal  Leaf  Inserter  for  the  Up-to-Date  Office 


Patents 

923325 

103703 


With  an  inserter  you  will  at  all  times  insert  your  leaves 
quicker  and  without  tearing,  nor  soiling  them,  like  when 
inserting  them  the  hand. 

If  your  ledgers  are  apparently  filled,  the 

The  Ideal  Leaf  Inserter 

{Made  of  German  Silver ) 

will  INSERT  100  or  more  additional  leaves,  therefore  save  you  the 
expense  of  buying  a  newledgerfor  these  100  new  accounts. 

Write  Ideal  Leaf  Inserter  on  a  postal  or  your  letterhead;  on 
receipt  I  will  give  you  free  information. 

If  Inserters  are  wanted  at  once,  send  a  leaf  from  each  size 
ledger;  they  will  be  sent  to  you  Express  prepaid. 

L.  E.  CHARLEBOIS 

P.  O.  Box  102,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


wood  cut  in  place  of  a  zinc  etching,  signa¬ 
tures  can  be  produced  that  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  hand-written  ones. 

Getting  a  Perfect  Match 


p  ILL-IN  typists  can  be  saved  a  lot  of 
trouble  if  the  printing  tension  of  the 
j  duplicator  be  adjusted  to  fit  their  touch  on 
the  typewriter.  It  is  a  rule  in  one  office  that 
the  first  proof  of  each  form  letter  be  given 
to  the  head  fill-in  operator  for  her  to  repeat 
on  a  typewriter  the  first  line  of  the  form- 
letter  immediately  above  it.  If  the  match  is 
O.  K.  the  duplicator  operator  is  so  advised  ; 
but  if  not,  he'  is  told  to  either  increase  or 
decrease  the  printing  tension  on  the  dupli¬ 
cator  to  fit  the  touch  of  the  operator. 

“Wlien  I  find  difficulty  in  matching  let¬ 
ters,”  said  the  head  of  a  form-letter  office, 
“the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  look  at  the  rollers 
on  my  duplicator  and  the  platen  on  the  type¬ 
writer  on  which  they  are  filled  in.  On  one 
occasion  I  simply  could  not  obtain  a  perfect 
match  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried.  I  finally 
discovered  the  trouble  to  be  that  the  print¬ 
ing  rollers  on  my  duplicator  were  much 
harder  than  the  platen  on  my  typewriter. 
By  substituting  a  typewriter  platen  of  the 
same  degree  of  resiliency  on  the  rollers  on 
my  duplicator  I  overcame  the  difficulty  and 
obtained  a  perfect  match.” 

The  method  used  by  this  man  in  handling 
h big  jobs  where  typewriter  ribbons  through 
| wear  become  fainter  than  the  ribbons  on 
j.the  duplicator,  is  to  have  the  fill-in  operators 
juse  a  soft  backing-sheet  which  makes  a  faint 
| ribbon  print  deeper  in  color. 

'i  Dictate  Your  Letters 


|c  OME  form-letters,  no  matter  if  tbe  fill- 
in  be  perfect  and  the  signature  hand¬ 
written,  bear  all  the  ear-marks  of  duplicated 
^work.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  lit- 
."lerary  construction  is  too  perfect.  No  man, 
Vio  matter  how  good  a  writer  or  correspond¬ 
ent  he  may  be,  can  dictate  as  finished  a  let- 
jter  as  he  can  write  by  hand.  Nearly  every 
|dictated  letter  can  be  improved  upon,  either 
jby  changing  words,  punctuation,  or  sentence 
^construction.  Apart  from  this  a  dictated 
jletter  has  an  easy  swing  that  is  lacking  in  a 
carefully  revised  letter.  In  revising  and  pol- 
, fishing  form-letters,  one  is  apt  to  take  out 
| the  natural  swing  of  the  conversational  style 


J  found  in  dictated  letters, 
i  From  a  typographical  standpoint,  too, 
{most  form-letters  are  too  perfect.  Errors 
jor  obvious  corrections  will  usually  be  found 
in  the  work  of  even  the  most  skilled  typist. 
One  concern  makes  a  point  of  having  at 
least  two  slight  errors  in  each  of  its  form 
letters,  such  as  a  space  before  a  comma, 
( one  letter  typed  over  another,  or  two  words 
£run  together. 
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PAGES  89  and  90  of  the  advertising 
section  of  October  Cosmopolitan,  out 
September  10th,  were  printed  in  two  colors 
on  the  Multigraph.  More  than  a  million 
copies  were  required  for  the  edition. 

The  work  was  done  to  prove  what  most 
people  find  difficult  to  believe — that  the 
Multigraph  does  real  printing  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  as  well  as  the  form-typewriting  you  are 
accustomed  to  associate  with  it. 

Having  seen  the  fact  demonstrated,  you 
can  easily  picture  what  follows — the  con¬ 
venience  and  privacy  of  doing  your  own 
printing  under  your  own  roof,  when  you 
want  it,  in  quantities  as  small  or  as  large 
as  you  like;  and  the  economy  of  unskilled 
labor. 


list  Page  wag 
.  Printedop-Thls^ 

’Machine 

F.  ERE  i J  a  sample  of  Multigraph 
■  •  printing.  More  than  a  million 
cop  ies  werq  required  for  this  issue  of 
Co  mopolipn. 

Vith  si/ch  an  evidence  of  quality 
an<  output  before  you,  picture  the 
po  sibilitiqs  of  Multigraph  printing  in 
yo  ir  own /business,  for  your  advertising 
or  stationery.  Hints  for  money- 
m:  king,  inoney-saving  or  added  con¬ 
venience/  arc  detailed  below. 

!  Multigraph  will  do  Your  Own  Printing,  in  th© 
Privacy. of  Your  Own  Office,  and  Save  25ft  to  73ft 


f  X  RIpINALrY  designed 

v  3  f°f°nn-tyrcwridDg  on|r. 

th/  Mulrirfiph  bu  been 
di  velopei  into  a  rapid  rotary 
p  nring-pachiM  for  office  use. 
fupie*  jolt  about  the  apace 
the  /verage/ typewriter  desk; 
light/  enouab  to  move  from 
</  room /  and  takes  its  pow- 
n  power  is  required,  from/ 
mp- socket. 

J  by  Hind  or  automat) 
pn/ts  orAypewrues  at  thyftte 
( i ,  loo  to  s  .000  aheets  a 
h  be /operated  by  yod 
mpfcyea  —  any  young 
if  average  abilny. 

1/ 


f  ond  t/m  t 


Border,  sub-heads  and  initials  in  red. 
Photographic  reproduction  of  one  of  the  Cos¬ 
mopolitan  pages  that  were  printed  on  th  e 
M  ultigraph. 


room  required  to  store  large 
quantities  of  printing,  and  aave* 
the  waste  on  soiled  or  out-of-date 
forms.  It  is  alwsys  ready;  and 
when  it  is  idle  it  isn't  eating  us 
bead  off 

yWhat  You  Can  Do  with 

the  Multigraph 

THE  Multigraph  is  a  re¬ 
sourceful  machine.  Users 
f  are  daily  finding  new  ap¬ 
plications  for  its  money-making 
and  money -saving  functions. 

One  of  its  big  advantages  is 
that  it  deals  with  situations  as 
they  arise.  To  enumerate  all  of 
its  uses  would  be  impossible ;  but 
we  list  a  few  broad  hints  of  its 
more  common  uses,  as  follows; 


f  fainted  wAo//y  on  tAo  MULTIi 


Line-cuts  print  as  clearly  as  type,  and  do  much  to 
increase  the  advertising  value  of  Multigraph  printing. 


October  1912 


Cosmopolitan  Magazine 


The  Multigraph  equipped  for  printing  automa¬ 
tically  turns  out  1200  to  5000  sheets  an  hour.  It 
takes  its  power  from  any  electric  lamp  socket. 
It  prints  from  its  self-contained  equipment  of 
Gothic  or  typewriter  type;  from  hand-set  type  in 
many  sizes  and  styles ;  or  from  electrotypes  that 
reproduce  any  size  or  style  of  type,  line-cuts, 
borders  and  ornaments.  It  uses  real  printing-ink 
in  any  color.  The  same  machine  also  does  form¬ 
typewriting  through  an  inked  ribbon — at  the  same 
rate  of  speed,  whether  fed  automatically  or  by 
hand. 

Be  sure  to  see  the  Multigraph  insert  in  Cosmo¬ 
politan  for  October. 


Then  count  up  the  ways  in  which  the  Multi¬ 
graph  could  add  to  the  convenience,  economy  or 
profit  of  your  own  business — by  printing  station¬ 
ery,  system -forms,  and  direct-mail  advertising; 
by  typewriting  business-getting  form-letters;  by 
being  always  ready  for  the  sudden  emergency; 
by  eliminating  the  waste  of  large  stocks  of  print¬ 
ing;  by  saving  25%  to  75%  of  the  money  you 
now  pay  your  printer. 

With  the  distinct  pledge  that  you  can’t  buy  a 
Multigraph  unless  you  need  it,  ask  us  for  litera¬ 
ture,  specimens  and  data. 

Write  today. 

Use  the  coupon. 


THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  /Uvolfwl 
1804  East  Fortieth  Street  VjgM’ffi! 

Branches  in  Sixty  Cities — Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 
•European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Company,  59  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  Eng.; 

Berlin,  W-8  Krausenstr.  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. 
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What  Uses  Are  You 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery.  We’ll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 
Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

Envelope-Stuffer# 
House-Organ 
Dealers’  Imprint* 

_ Label  Imprint9 

_ System-Forms 

_ Letter- Heads 

_ Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

_ Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

_ j  Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

_ [Circular  Letter* 

_ Booklets 

_ En  velope-Stuffer* 

_ Price-lists 

_ Reports 

_ N  otices 

_ Bulletins  to  Employees 

_ jlnside  System-Forms 
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ROBERT  J.  WYNNE 

MEN  m  the  HARNESS 

A  Department  oj  Fact  and  Comment  A  bout  Business 
Men  ID  ho  Are  Doing  Things 


are  you  like 

THIS  MAH? 


Thousands  of  Bookkeepers  are  strug¬ 
gling  along,  hardly  making  a  living, 
using  up  their  energies  without  getting 
ahead,  simply  for  lack  of  Training. 

A  knowledge  of  accountancy  will  take 
these  men  in  positions  that  command 
high  salaries.  Are  you  one  of  them? 
Then  mail  the  coupon  for  our  booklet. 
It  contains  information  that  you  should 
know.  We  will  also  tell  you  about  our 
partial 'scholarship  plan.  You  maybe 
one  of  the  men  who  can  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 
The  Dean  of  our  school  is  Mr.  Seymour 
Walton,  B.  A.,  C.  P.  A.,  well  known  as 
a  Certified  Public  Accountant  and  as 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practical 
Accounting  in  two  of  the  principal 
universities  in  the  Middle  West.  All 
but  one  of  the  successful  candidates  in 
two  of  the  recent  Illinois  State  Exam¬ 
inations  for  the  degree  of  Certified 
Public  Accountant  received  their  in¬ 
struction  under  Mr.  Walton  and  the 
one  exception  was  already  a  chartered 
accountant.  This  is  a  record  not 
equalled  by  any  other  school  of  ac¬ 
countancy. 

Our  courses  have  been  adopted  by  well 
known  educational  institutions  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles, 
Omaha,  Hartford  and  Grand  Rapids. 

You  can  learn  at  home,  by  mail,  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  your  present  work.  Get  out 
of  the  rut!  Become  independent!  Fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  now. 


130  S.  Michigan  BlvcL,  CHICAGO 


WALTON  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 
Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago 

Send  me  your  booklet  and  tell  me  about  your  partial 
scholarship  plan. 

My  present  occupation  is . 

Name . 

Street  and  No . 

City  and  State . 


A  Big  Executive  Who  Came  Out  of 
the  Postoffcce 

WALES  is  a  little  country  but  the 
blood  of  that  country  turns  out 
some  big  men.  Robert  J.  Wynne 
is  one  of  them — by  descent,  at  least ;  and 
the  wit  of  Wales  is  in  him.  His  words  are 
soft  and  few  and  his  voice  is  low,  but  when 
he  talks  at  all  he  talks  to  the  point  and  the 
talk  sparkles.  Years  and  years  ago  Mr. 
Wynne  learned  telegraphy  and  got  a  lowly 
job  with  the  Bankers  and  Brokers  Tele¬ 
graph  Company,  and  held  it  so  well  that 
in  a  few  years  he  became  chief  operator  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph.  As  he 
sat  by  the  key  day  by  day  he  heard  across 
the  wires  the  flashing  of  important  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  dispatches.  These  fired  him 
with  a  passion  to  get  into  the  newspaper 
game,  and  he  got  into  it.  As  the  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  of  the  New  York 
Press  he  became  a  zealous  member  of  the 
famous  newspaper  sextette  which  consti¬ 
tuted  an  informally  appointed  “war  board.” 
These  were  the  men  who  knew  the  import¬ 
ant  inside  things  about  the  war  with  Spain 
— before,  during  and  after..  If  you  will 
look  again  at  the  portrait  which  heads  this 
page,  you  will  see  a  pin  in  Mr.  Wynne’s 


tie.  It  is  a  Roman  eagle  of  special  design, 
made  from  French  gold.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  said  that  it  was  the  “bird  of  con¬ 
quest  but  not  of  liberty.”  Each  of  the  six 
men  who  were  in  this  war  board  now  wears 
a  pin  like  this ;  no  one  else  does.  These 
six  men  stood  for  humanity  in  the  Cuban 
matter  and  the  courage  and  virility  of 
Wynne’s  pen  was  comparable  to  that  of 
the  other  five  in  determining  the  destiny  of 
Cuba. 

Robert  J.  Wynne  is  a  man  of  distinctive 
personality.  His  newspaper  training,  com¬ 
bined  with  natural  alertness  of  mind,  quali¬ 
fies  him  to  get  at  the  heart  of  any  matter 
quickly.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  became  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States  and  directed  the  labor  of 
300,000  postal  employes  with  supreme  skill. 
Always  he  went  straight  to  the  point  of 
anything  which  required  administrative 
action.  At  sundown  each  day  his  desk  was 
not  littered  with  uncompleted  business — it 
was  cleared  and  ready  for  the  morrow. 

Wynne’s  mind  is  what  may  be  truthfully 
termed  practical,  and  courage  and  tenacity 
are  among  the  man’s  traits.  Always  he  is 
good-mannered,  cordial,  kindly.  He  is 
averse  to  fac-simile  signatures.  If  a  letter 
is  important  enough  to  be  signed  at  all,  it 
is  important  enough  to  be  signed  with  his 
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The  varnish  is  in  the  barrel  but 
the  RESULT  is  on  your  job. 

That’s  one  very  big  reason  why  this  question 
of  varnish-buying  is  something  more  than  gal¬ 
lons  and  dollars — more  than  price-dickering — 
more  than  it  is  believed  to  be  by  the  men  who 
pay  the  bills. 

When  you  deal  with  Berry  Brothers  they 
Try  to  Sell  you  RESULTS — not  simply  Varnish. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  :  Ask  us  to  send  one  of 
our  representatives  to  you  personally.  He  will  not 
try  to  sell  you  a  bill  of  goods — or  to  convince 
you  that  our  varnishes  are  best.  He  will  simply 
seek  your  co-operation  in  allowing  him  to  study 
your  finishing  methods — looking  toward  a  de¬ 
crease  in  finishing  costs,  reduction  in  time  and 
labor  of  finishing,  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
your  finishing.  You  will  be  placed  under  no 
obligation  by  asking  us  to  send  him. 


TO  HOME  OWNERS  :  Any  dealer  or  painter  can 
supply  you  with  Berry  Brothers’  Architectural 
Varnishes.  Look  for  the  label  and  insist  upon 
getting  it — if  you  want  the  utmost  in  satisfac¬ 
tion,  durability  and  ultimate  economy.  Ask 
about  Luxeberry  White  Enamel — the  newest  and 
best  enamel  for  interior  finishing. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET:  “Choosing  Your 
Varnish  Maker” — of  real  interest  to  all  varnish 
users,  large  or  small. 


BERRY  BROTHERS,  Ltd. 

Established  1858 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 
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if  you  are  thinking  of  in¬ 
stalling  lockers.  It’s  full  of 
locker  information. 


PEN-D/VR 

f  PLANISHED 

STEEL  ^ 

LOCKERS 

give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  both  employer 
and  employee. 

(1)  Business  clothes  are  kept  clean,  fresh 
and  street-presentable. 

(2)  Fires  that  originate  in  stuffy,  wopden 
closets  have  no  chance  in  this  all-steel 
“strong-box.” 

(3)  Likewise  the  germs  and  vermin  that 
breed  in  wooden  closets. 

(4)  N  o  buzz  or  confusion  at  quitting  time. 
Everything  in  order. 

(5)  The  3-point  rim- 
lock  debars  even  the 
skeleton  key.  That’s  im¬ 
portant,  too. 

“Pen-Dar”  Planished 
Steel  Lockers  are  made  in 
standard -size  sections 
knocked-down  for  imme¬ 
diate  shipment,  or  to 
specification.  Get  the  free 
book  shown  above  by 
despatching  a  post-card 
to-day. 

Edw.  Darby  & 

Sons  Co. ,  Inc. 

232  ARCH  STREET 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of 

STEEL  CABINETS,  BINS 
AND  SHELVING. 


BRIGHTEN  UP 

using  WASHBURNE’S  PATENT 

PAPER  FASTENERS 

75,000,000 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR  should 
convince  YOU  of  their 
SUPERIORITY. 


Trade 


Mark 


Easily  put  on  or  taken  off 
with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Can 
used  repeatedly  and  "they  always  work-"  Made  of  brass  in  3 
Put  up  in  brass  boxes  of  1 00  fasteners  each. 

HANDSOME  COMPACT  STRONG  No  Slipping,  NEVER 
All  stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50,  assorted. 
Illustrated  booklet  free.  Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U  S.  A. ib 


GEORGE  W.  MONTGOMERY 


own  hand  and  pen,  even  though  the  letters 
number  3,000  in  a  single  day. 

From  years  of  experience  in  Govern¬ 
mental  service,  Robert  J.  Wynne  knows 
thoroughly  the  functions  of  three  great  de¬ 
partments  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment — the  Treasury  Department,  the  Post- 
office  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
the  Consular  Service.  Appointed  as  Consul- 
General  to  Great  Britain  by  President 
Roosevelt,  he  graced  the  office  with  singular 
discretion  and  ability  and  now,  at  60,  as 
the  newly-elected  President  of  the  First  Na¬ 
tional  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  the 
United  States,  with  headquarters  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  he  enters  upon  an  epoch  of 
exceptional  usefulness.  You  cannot  be  with 
General  Wynne  for  five  minutes  without 
being  impressed  with  the  fiber  of  the  man. 
He  is  all  there,  with  energy  plus  and  a  prac¬ 
tical  sympathy  which  reaches  to  the  far 
fringe  of  the  whole  human  mass. 

The  Efficient  Head  of  a  Big  Store 

W  HILE  men  of  eminence  in  the  selling 
game  have  different  ideas  concerning 
salesmanship,  the  basic  principles  are  nearly 
always  identical.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
stating  them  in  different  terms.  At  any 
rate,  that  is  the  way,  George  W.  Montgom¬ 
ery,  general  manager  of  The  Fair,  one  of 
Chicago’s  great  department  stores,  looks  at 
this  question.  He  is  a  thoroughly  concrete 
instance  of  the  successful  self-made  mer¬ 
chant,  and  his  rise  from  obscurity  to  a  com¬ 
manding  place  in  the  field  of  merchandising, 
stands  out  as  a  fine  example  of  what  hard 
work,  integrity,  and  originality  will  do  for 
a  man. 


Twenty-nine  years  ago  Mr.  Montgomery 
was  a  newsboy  on  trains  running  between 
Detroit  and  Bay  City,  Michigan,  and  no 
one  entertained  the  vaguest  impression  that 
the  young  man  possessed  any  of  that  mar¬ 
velous  material  called  “brains”  or  that  he 
would  ever  amount  to  anything  really  worth 
while.  But  as  it  has  been  said,  destiny  is 
a  freakish  proposition  and  Montgomery’s 
development  from  a  newsboy  to  a  merchant 
chief  proves  the  truth  of  this  statement.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  looking  about 
for  a  larger  opportunity.  Chicago  seemed 
to  offer  the  best  opportunities,  and  he  went 
there  to  look  for  a  job. 

That  was  in  1883,  and  in  those  days  The 
Fair  was  comparatively  a  small  store,  but 
as  Chicago  was  growing  in  population  at 
the  rate  of  50,000  or  more  a  year,  Mont¬ 
gomery  saw  the  coming  possibilities,  and 
when  the  chance  came  his  way  he  went 
into  the  institution. 

He  started  as  a  stock  boy  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  department  at  a  salary  of  $6  a  week, 
quite  a  reduction  from  what  he  earned  as 
a  newsboy,  but  by  hard  work  and  close  ap¬ 
plication  he  had  acquired  such  a  knowledge 
of  stock  that  in  1885  he  was  made  buyer  of 
toys  and  stationery  for  the  retail  store. 
From  that  time  on  his  advancement  was 
rapid,  and  in  1890  he  was  made  buyer  and 
manager  of  the  sporting  goods  department 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  The  sport¬ 
ing  goods  section  grew  rapidly  and  Mr. 
Montgomery  ascribes  his  later  success  to 
the  hard,  dogged  work  he  did  while  in  that 
branch  of  the  store. 

In  1906  he  was  made  assistant  general 
manager,  and  in  1910  he  became  general 
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Sold  by 

New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  Tower  Mfg.  &  Novelty 
Co.,  306  Broadway  and  18  East  23rd  St. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Vosburgh  &  Whiting  Co., 
Swan  &  Buffalo  Sts. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Scrantom-Wetmore  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Kirkland- Wyckoff  Co.,  320 
So.  Saline  St. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  A.  Brown  &  Sbn. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Macey-Stetson-Morris  Co.,  49 
Franklin  St. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  Thacker  Paper  Co.,  256 
Bridge  St. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  G.  E.  Stimpson  Co.,  665 
Pleasant  St. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  E.  L.  Morris  &  Co.,  77 
Exchange  Place. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  The  Plimpton  Mfg.  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Connecticut  Office  &  Li¬ 
brary  Supply  House. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  John  R.  Rembert  &  Co., 
262  State  St. 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  Matatuck  Press,  59  Grant  St. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  W.  B.  Wood&  Co.,  20  Clinton  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  The  Lafferty-Macey  Co., 
811-13  Arch  St. 

Pittsburg  Pa.,  J.  G.  Marshall  Co. ,959  Liberty  Ave 

York,  Pa.,  The  Rothert  Co. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  The  Rothert  Co. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  The  Rothert  Co. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  The  Rothert  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio,  National  Blank  Book  and  Supply  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Safe-Cabinet  Company,  213 
W.  4th  Ave. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  Safe-Cabinet  Company,  1 1  W.  1st  St 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Dick  Office  Supply  Co.,  N. 
High  St. 

Canton,  Ohio,  News  Exchange  Co.,  223  W. 
Tuscarawas. 

Lima,  Ohio,  City  Book  Store,  143  N.  Main  St. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  Chas.  Ritter  Co. 

Piqua,  Ohio,  S.  R.  Turner,  329  N.  Alain  St. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  Safe-Cabinet  Company,  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple. 

Charleston.  W.  Va.,  S.  Spencer  Moore  &  Co. 

Wheeling,  W.Va.,L.  B.Kletzly,1308  Market  St. 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Swan  Printing  &  Sta¬ 
tionery  Company. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Bartel  &  Rohe,  921  Alain  St. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Levey  Bros.  &  Co.,  State 
House  Square. 

Kankakee,  Ill.,  Kankakee  Book  Store. 

Peoria,  Ill.,  Alodern  System  Sales  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Alich.,  Bixby  Office  Supply 
Co.,  66  Pearl  St. 

Flint,  Mich.,  M.  E.  Carleton  Co. 

Detroit,  Alich.,  Safe-Cabinet  Company,  68 
Washington  St. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Siekert  &  Baum  Stationery 
Co.,  381  East  Water  St. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Oshkosh  Office  Supply  Co. 

Waterloo,  la.,  Waterloo  Office  Supply  Co. 

St  Louis,  Alo.,  S.  G.  Adams  Stamp  &  Seal 
Co.,  .412  N.  6th  St. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Fred  S.  Lincoln,  Inc., 
612  12th  St.  „ 

Dallas,  Texas,  Safe-Cabinet  Company,  1604 
Commerce  St. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  Safe-Cabmet  Company,  814 
3rd  Ave. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Omaha  Printing  Co 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  Harry  Porter,  1123  O  St. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Geo.  G.  Fetter  Co. 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Southern  Fixture  Supply 
Co.,  33  W.  Forsyth. 


The  Newest  Filing  System 

Made  up  of  Separate  Units  which  are  in  plain  sight 
before  you.  You  can  find  any  letter  or  paper  you  want 
the  minute  you  want  it. 

Our  Duplex  Reference  Method  combines  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  alphabetical  and  numerical  methods 
without  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  cumbersome 
index. 

Large  Filing  Capacity  in  a  relatively  small  space.  You 
can  use  a  UniFile  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach;  the  ver¬ 
tical  drawer  system  cannot  be  used  higher  than  four 
drawers. 

Chances  for  Making  Errors  in  filing  reduced  to  a 
minimum;  not  one  chance  in  ten  when  compared  with 
other  filing  systems. 

Simple  Method  of  Transferring;  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  and  does  not  disturb  the  daily  filing. 

The  Units  are  Neat  in  Appearance  and  look  like 
books  on  a  library  shelf.  The  UniFile  is  an  ornament 
to  any  office. 

Dust  Proof;  the  roll  front  protects  the  units  and  adds 
to  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  cabinets. 

See  the  UniFile  at  the  store  of  your  nearest  dealer. 
Also  write  for  our  booklet  describing  it.  There  are 
UniFiles  for  manufacturers,  retail  stores,  lawyers,  doc¬ 
tors,  engineers,  ministers;  in  fact,  for  everyone  who 
needs  a  perfect  filing  system.  Write  for  our  booklet 
today. 


THE 


UniFile 

MFG.  CO. 

534  McCormick  Building 
Chicago 
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WHEN  you  buy  a  loose  leaf  ledger  outfit  you  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  each  of  the  three  things 
vhich  it  comprises;  the  binder,  the  sheets  and  the 
index.  In  the  binder  you  want  a  strong,  service-giving  de¬ 
vice  that  will  hold  your  sheets  in  perfect  alignment,  and 
afford  ample  capacity  for  the  insertion  of  additional  sheets 
as  your  business  increases.  In  the  sheets  you  want  writing 
and  erasing  quality  combined  with  flexibility  which  allows 
the  sheets  to  break  sharply  at  the  hinge  and  makes  the  led¬ 
ger  flat  opening.  In  the  index  you  want  the  speediest  possi¬ 
ble  reference  to  all  accounts  both  in  the  current  and  transfer 
binders.  You  want  a  simple,  practical  and  automatic  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  enable  your  bookkeeper  to  get  his  accounts 
posted  quickly  and  accurately. 

An  Indestructible  Binder 

The  De  Luxe  Binder  has  a  formed  steel  case  which  is 
light,  compact  and  unbreakable  —  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  brittle,  easily  broken  aluminum  cases  formerly 
used.  The  mechanism  is  simple,  yet  strong  and  durable, 
gripping  the  sheets  firmly,  as  in  a  vise,  and  holding  them 
always  in  perfect  alignment.  The  De  Luxe  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  with  the  new  improved  curved  hinge  which 
allows  the  covers  to  drop  back  on  the  desk  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  leaves  into  a  curved  position. 

A  Flat  Opening  Leaf 

We  have  adopted  for  all  our  stock  and  special  ledger 
sheets  the  new  Flexo  Linen  Ledger  paper,  made  by  the 
celebrated  Byron-Weston  Mill.  This  paper  is  treated  by  a 
patented  process  as  it  is  being  made,  and  a  flexible  hinge  is 
formed,  which  causes  the  sheets  to  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the 
binders.  Carried  in  stock  in  seven  forms  of  ruling  and 
seventeen  sizes. 

A  Rapid  Indexing  Method 

Our  Pubreco  Fibreloid  Index  with  Quick  Reference 
Chart  successfully  accomplishes  that  long  sought  result — a 
practical,  automatic  self  index.  The  tabs  are  celluloid, 
amalgamated  to  sheets  of  extra  strong  Weston’s  Ledger  pa¬ 
per,  the  lettering  is  under  the  transparent  celluloid  and  can 
never  be  defaced.  You  can’t  pull  Pubreco  Tabs  off  the 
sheet  because  the  tab  and  the  sheet  are  one  piece.  Pub¬ 
reco  Tabs  are  only  one-third  as  thick  as  leather  tabs,  and 
you  can  carry  200  Pubreco  division  sheets  in  your  ledger 
without  bulking  it  at  the  tab  edge. 

Only  Found  in  the  De  Luxe 

These  three  distinctive  features  of  the  De  Luxe  Ledger 
Outfits  give  you  a  combination  of  unequalled  durability,  effic¬ 
iency  and  convenience.  They  are  not  found  in  any  other 
outfit.  Ask  for  De  Luxe,  the  perfect  ledger.  Costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  Sold  by  stationers  everywhere. 

Send  for  Catalog  have  a  splendid  catalog  that  is 

°  full  of  up-to-date  loose  leaf  ideas 
and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  user  of  loose  leaf  goods. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

c.  s.  &  R.  B.  CO .“cLSE'iisr 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 


A.  Better  Filing  Cabinet 

to  enable  you  to  file  letters  easily  and  refer  to  them 
quickly,  in  a  drawer  that  opens  ar)d  closes  like  a  book? 

Tot  gfeAu  lOMAl  1C 
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is  to  want  it  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  only  file  made  with  DROP  FRONT  and 
AUTOMATIC  TILTING  FOLLOWER. 

Our  80  page  colored  plate  catalog 
shows  a  big  line  of  all  styles  of  sect¬ 
ional  filing  cabinets. 

Write  for  it  ar)d  our  special 
mail  order  propositior). 

Shipments  oq  time 
and  approval. 

the  Auiqmaiic 
File  x  Index  Co 

143-153  N  .  PEARL  ST. 

GREEN  BAT.  WIS- 


manager  of  the  entire  organization.  In  his 
present  capacity  he  has  succeeded  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  thorough  system  of  stimulating 
and  maintaining  efficiency  among  heads  of 
departments.  One  of  the  chief  points  about 
this  system  is  the  daily  morning  conference 
of  heads  of  departments,  with  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  as  the  presiding  officer.  Plans, 
policies,  suggestions  and  questions  are  taken 
up  and  freely  discussed,  and  then  disposed  of. 

Thoroughly  courteous  and  easy  to  ap¬ 
proach,  Mr.  Montgomery  makes  many 
friends  and  few  enemies.  He  respects  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  gives  mature  con¬ 
sideration  to  ideas  with  which  he  may  per¬ 
sonally  disagree.  He  is  firm  and  uncom¬ 
promising  when  he  decides  upon  a  certain 
course  of  action. 

On  the  subject  of  selling,  he  holds  that 
successful  salesmanship  is  just  as  much  a 
science  as  any  other  profession,  and  that 
the  man  or  woman  who  can  sell  goods  to 
the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  both  customer 
and  employer  is  on  the  high  road  to  pros¬ 
perity.  “Ability  to  make  sales  is  not  al¬ 
ways  a  knack  inherited  by  the  individual,” 
says  Mr.  Montgomery.  “More  often  it  is 
the  result  of  years  of  hard  work  and  study. 
The  successful  salesman  does  not  limit  his 
knowledge  to  the  goods  in  his  own  depart¬ 
ment.  He  knows  in  a  general  way  some¬ 
thing  about  every  other  line  his  house 
handles,  and  he  is  in  a  position  to  advise 
customers  concerning  anything  they  may 
desire  to  purchase.  He  makes  it  a  point  to 
keep  posted  as  to  bargains  in  the  various 
departments,  and  many  sales  are  made  indi¬ 
rectly  as  the  result  of  his  suggestions  to 
patrons.” 


The  Country  Boy  Who  Became  King 
of  Corn 

NE  of  the  men  who  stand  out  clear 
and  distinct,  a  titanic  product  of 
the  modern  evolution  of  the  stock  market, 
an  institution  which  the  exigencies  of  com¬ 
mercial  progress  and  expansion  impera¬ 
tively  demand,  is  the  “Corn  King,”  James 
A.  Patten.  His  personality,  embodies  facul¬ 
ties  of  generalship  and  executive  ability 
which  in  an  earlier  and  less  commercial  age, 
would  have  gone  to  make  up  the  character¬ 
istics  of  some  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
ancient  history.  For  it  cannot  be  gainsaid 
that  the  exhibitions  of  forethought  and 
energy  witnessed  on  the  floor  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  are  equal  to  those  displayed  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

“Jim,”  as  his  intimate  Chicago  friends 
call  him,  is  a  fighter.  But  he  is  a  clean 
fighter,  who  doesn’t  take  advantage  of  the 
other  fellow  when  he’s  down,  and  can’t  help 
himself.  He  plays  the  game,  fair  and 
square  from  start  to  finish. 

Born  in  the  little  town  of  Freeland  Cor¬ 
ners  in  Illinois,  in  1852,  and  coming  of  a 
line  of  ancestors  who  had  been  tillers  of  the 
soil  for  generations,  Patten  began  life  much 
the  same  as  other  rural  lads,  putting  in 
most  of  his  time  as  a  boy  in  hard  work  on 
the  farm.  From  the  latter  place  he  gradu¬ 
ated  to  a  position  of  seemingly  greater  im¬ 
portance  and  prestige — a  clerkship  in  the 
village  grocery  store.  “The  country  store 
has  been  the  stepping  stone  to  better  things 
for  many  men,”  says  Mr.  Patten.  “Un¬ 
less  a  man  has  spent  a  part  of  his  youth  in 
a  rural  store,  where  the  wit  and  wisdom  of 
a  town  usually  gather  to  discuss  everything 
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under  the  sun,  I  always  feel  that  he  has 
missed  something  really  worth  while.” 

His  code  of  business  ethics  Mr.  Pat¬ 
ten  acquired,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  store — and  it  is  a  good  code.  As  a 
matter  of  broad  policy  it  never  pays,  he 
says,  “to  take  advantage  of  a  business 
blunder.  By  refusing  to  profit  by  a 
man’s  shortsightedness  you  may  make 
an  appreciative  customer  for  life.  The 
shrewd  but  petty  dealing  that  wins  by 
tricking  the  other  fellow  doesn’t  pay  in 
the  end.  You  may  catch  a  man  off  his 
guard  once,  but  usually  not  a  second 
time.”  That  is  Mr.  Patten’s  viewpoint. 
“Business  may  be  no  place  for  senti¬ 
ment,”  adds  this  great  grain  commission 
merchant,  “but  a  man  must  know  just 
where  a  good  bargain  ends  and  a  sharp 
bargain  begins,  one  which  the  larger 
policy  would  make  advisable  to  enforce. 

“Once  I  sold  some  corn  for  shipment 
out  of  Boston  for  export  for  a  certain 
month.  I  got  the  corn  to  Boston,  but  a 
blockade  in  the  railroad  yards  made  it 
impossible  to  get  it  on  ship.  When  it 
went  by  the  next  vessel  the  foreign  con¬ 
signee  refused  to  take  it.  He  was  able 
to  pick  up  another  cargo  at  a  lower  price. 
I  lost  $2,500  by  this  transaction  and  was 
never  able  to  recover  from  the  railroad. 
Now,  who  should  have  stood  the  loss? 
The  fault  was  mine.  I  should  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  blockade.  The  railroads  were 
rushed,  and  I  knew  it.  I  took  the  risk ; 
I  thought  it  would  get  through  some  way. 
Foresight  and  judgment  would  have 
saved  me  this  loss.  They  always  save 
business  trouble.  Foresight  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  a  gift.  Experience  is  a  good 
teacher,  but  a  man  must  have  the  in¬ 
stinct.  He  must  be  like  Plankinton,  the 
partner  of  P.  D.  Armour’s  Milwaukee 
days.  ‘Hogs  are  going  to  be  lower  to¬ 
day/  Plankinton  would  say.  ‘How  do 
you  know?’  Armour  would  ask.  ‘Why, 
man,  can’t  you  smell  it  in  the  air?’  The 
man  who  hasn’t  the  instinct  to  smell  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  in  the  air  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  great  business  man.  This  in¬ 
stinct  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  genius  in 
the  domain  of  business  activity.” 

In  municipal  affairs,  and  in  politics 
generally,  Mr.  Patten  takes  a  keen  inter¬ 
est,  the  sort  which  is  always  impersonal 
and  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  community. 
He  served  Evanston,  Ill.,  his  present 
home  city,  several  terms  as  its  mayor, 
and  in  that  capacity  brought  about  vari¬ 
ous  civic  reforms  which  won  for  him  the 
gratitude  of  his  neighbors.  Likewise  he 
has  given  large  sums  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  education,  chiefly  to  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  situated  in  Evanston. 
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Controlling  Figures 

'Y'HE  classified  totals  given  by  a  National  Office 
Register  are  controlling  figures  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  divisions  of  your  business. 

You  obtain  them  at  a  glance  without  disturbing  your  office 
routine.  They  give  the  immediate  standing  of  the  divisions 
they  represent. 

You  have  positive  assurance  that  these  figures  are  correct. 
They  mean  that  your  office  transactions  have  been  properly 
recorded.  You  deal  with  certified  records. 

The  National  Office  Register  compels  the  accurate  recording 
of  the  original  entry,  furnishes  security  against  mistakes  and 
loss  and  gives  a  perpetual  personal  audit. 

It  is  built  with  any  classification  your  particular  require¬ 
ments  demand. 

Write  for  Office  Register  Booklet 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio: 

Without  any  obligation  on  my  part,  I  would  like  you  to  show  me  how, 
by  using  a  National  Office  Register,  I  can  have  figures  constantly  at  hand 
which  will  give  me  a  perfect  control  over  the  important  divisions  of  my 
business.  And  also  please  show  me  how  this  machine  will  simplify  my 
office  system  and  yet  increase  its  effectiveness. 

Name  -  -  - 

Business- 

Address  -  — d:2. 
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knowledge,  the  man  who  knows  he  is 


right,  the  man  with  the  confidence,  am¬ 


bition,  desire  and  action,  today  is  the 


The  man  who  never  makes  up 
his  mind  to  do  a  thing  and  do 
it  well  never  gets  anywhere. 

Indecision  has  caused  more 
failures  than  any  other  fault. 

The  man  who  is  prepared  for  the  big 
opportunities  in  business,  is  the  one 
who  has  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
the  numerous  channels  of  training 
open  to  him  to  prepare  himself  for 
these  remunerative  jobs. 

The  trained  man,  the  man  with  the 


man  “who  gets  there. ” 


Occupation 


Are  you  a  man  who  wants  a  better  job,  more 
money,  bigger  opportunities,  more  influen¬ 
tial  friends,  bigger  business  associates,  greater 
business  activities? 


Are  you  a  man  who  is  willing  to  exchange 
a  small  part  of  your  spare  time  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  yourself  for  busi¬ 
ness?  Are  you  willing  now  to  prepare 
for  a  secure  and  safe  business  future? 


If  you  are  and  can  decide  between  opportun¬ 
ity  and  chance,  write  to  us  today  for  a 
copy  of  Inspiration-Ambition-Success,  a 

handsome  56-page  booklet,  fully  descriptive 
of  our  correspondence  courses  of  instruction 

in  HIGHER  ACCOUNTING  AND  BUSI¬ 
NESS  LAW,  and  the  big  opportunities  they 
offer  YOU. 


Just  sign  the  coupon  below  and  get  the 
book  FREE.  No  obligation. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNT¬ 


ANTS’  SOCIETY,  Inc. 


City 


State 


113  West 
Fort  St. 

Detroit, 

Mich. 


Name 


The 
Inter¬ 
national 
Account¬ 
ants’  Society, 
Inc.,  1 13  W.  Fort 
St..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me 
FREE  a  copy  of  Inspira¬ 
tion-Ambition  Success,  your 
56-page  booklet.  I  understand  that 
this  does  not  cost  me  one  cent  and 
places  me  under  no  obligation  what¬ 
ever. 


SystematicAccount 
ecurity  Deals 


How  the  Daily  Routine  of  Handling  Stocks  and  Bonds  May 
Be  Brought  to  a  Scientific  Basis 

By  James  Cooke  Mills 


ECURITIES  in  general  cannot  be 
treated  as  merchandise  or  as  a  trad¬ 
ing  commodity,  but  must  at  all  times 
be  regarded  as  Cash — as  money  itself. 
This  factor  naturally  complicates  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  accounting  for  exchanges  which 
involve  both  certificates  and  cash,  since 
the  securities  must  be  wholly  segregated 
from  the  actual  stuff  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  bank  deposits.  Then,  too, 
the  active  customer’s  accounts  must  be  kept 
in  such  a  way  that  a  true  balance  of  any 
particular  one  may  be  found  upon  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice ;  in  fact  all  details  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  held  at  the  finger’s  end.  How 
this  is  done  in  a  scientific  way  is  here  ex¬ 
plained  from  information  and  forms  furn¬ 
ished  by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Cole,  for  some  years 
chief  accountant  for  a  stock  brokerage  com¬ 
pany,  with  offices  in  New  York  and  Detroit. 

Handling  Customers’  Orders 

V  ERY  much  of  the  business  is  done  at 
high  tension  and  instant  memorandum 
must  be  made  of  every  order  or  change  af¬ 
fecting  the  securities  traded  in.  A  printed 
form  is  used  for  every  contingency  and  first 


Name  Liat 

Addreaa  Agent 

City  State  Letter 

STOCKHOLDERS  LIST 

Name  of  Company 

E.  B.  C  &  Co. 

Pref. 

Com. 

C* P- 

Bond. 

Bought 

Sold 

Prospective  customers  can  be  followed,  up  and  interested 
in  trading  in  their  securities. 

of  all  there  is  a  Stockholders’  List,  or  card 
file  of  prospective  customers,  which  is  a  sort 
of  follow-up  record  by  which  holders  of  se¬ 
curities  can  be  interested  in  trading  in  them. 
It  is  filed  under  the  customer’s  name  and 
gives  the  kind  of  securities,  the  names  of 
the  companies,  and  also  a  record  of  trans¬ 
actions  if  bought  or  sold  by  the  brokers. 
This  part  of  the  ruled  form  is  carried  over 
on  the  back  of  the  card  for  further  records, 


thereby  providing  for  quite  an  extended 
list  on  one  card. 

When  a  prospective  customer  becomes  a 
regular  customer  his  name  is  entered  on 
another  card  which  becomes  a  reservoir  of 
his  holdings.  On  it  are  recorded  purchases 
and  sales  of  both  stocks  and  bonds,  the  date, 
certificate  number,  maturity,  price,  total 


Name  Lut 

Addreat  Agent 

City  Slate  Letter 

PURCHASES  - 

SALES 

DATE 

Certificate  No. 

Maty 

Price 

Ttui  r>tk*n 

T  oCai  Saks 

Stock. 

flood. 

Stock. 

Bond. 

The  customer's  card  becomes  a  complete  history  of  the 
transactions  in  which  he  deals. 


purchases  and  total  sales.  In  fact  this  card 
becomes  a  history  of  transactions  in  which 
he  deals.  Like  the  other  card  the  ruled 
form  is  carried  over  to  the  back  for  subse¬ 
quent  records. 

When  the  house  has  orders  to  buy  cer¬ 
tain  stocks  or  bonds,  or  to  sell  others,  they 
send  out  to  their  customers  or  prospective 
customers  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in 
the  particular  securities,  a  quotation  letter, 
stating  what  is  offered  for  sale  or  making 
offers  to  buy,  subject  to  immediate  accept¬ 
ance.  If  a  customer  to  whom  this  form 
goes  views  the  proposition  with  favor  and 
concludes  to  put  through  the  trade,  he  fills 
out  Form  No.  3,  either  to  buy  or  to  sell, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  “buy”  orders  as 
well  as  the  “buy”  quotations  are  printed  on 
blue  paper,  while  the  “sell”  orders  and  “sell” 
quotations  are  printed  on  pink  paper  to 
quickly  distinguish  them  in  the  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness.  For  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
terms  of  trading  the  commission  rates  are 
printed  in  a  table  at  the  right  hand  margin, 
and  instructions  on  the  back. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  customer’s  order  the 
brokers  make  acknowledgment  on  a  printed 
form  containing  the  words  “this  is  not  a 
notice  of  execution;  merely  a  confirmation 
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FREE— This  New  Book 
of  Big  F  acts  About 
Vertical  Filing 

THIS  New  40-page  “Y  and  E”  fact  book,  “Vertical  Filing 
Down-to-Date”  tells  all  about  Vertical  Filing.  It’s  a 
digest  of  data  gathered  in  20  years.  70  illustrations  show 
Vertical  Filing  Systems  of  all  kinds,  in  actual  colors;  for  instance, 
the  new  “Y  and  E”  Direct  Name  System  combining  alphabetical 
and  numerical  indexing;  systems  with  simple  alphabetical  indexing 
only;  numerical  indexing;  geographical  indexing;  subject  indexing,  ete. 

Every  business  has  been  considered — manufacturers,  jobbers, 
merchants,  banks,  real  estate  and  insurance  men,  lawyers,  physi¬ 
cians,  etc. 

The  work  is  written  in  the  briefest,  simplest  way— a  business 
book  for  business  men.  Free  to  you  on  request.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  now. 

Some  Facts  About  this  New  “Y  and  E”  Book 


Written  simply  “Vertical  Filing  Down- 
to-Date”  goes  into  the  fundamentals  of 
Vertical  Filing  so  clearly  that  your  office 
boy  or  the  average  file  clerk  will  grasp 
them  quickly.  A  text  book,  without  a 
“dry”  paragraph  Explains  how  Verti¬ 
cal  Filing  means  filing  papers  on  edge, 
why  guides  and  folders  are  necessary, 
what  kind  should  be  used,  various  me¬ 
thods,  etc. 

Tells  how  from  the  simplest  alphabeti¬ 
cal  indexing  methods  has  grown  the  “Y 
and  E”  Direct  Name  System  with  its 
combination  of  alphabetical  and  numeri¬ 
cal  indexing;  its  error  check,  its  time 
and  money -saving  possibilities. 


Speaks  of  Location  Indexing.  Shows 
best  methods  for  various  businesses. 
Then  comes  subject  indexing  and  num¬ 
erical  indexing,  and  Follow-Up  Sys¬ 
tems. 

Various  folders,  guides,  Vertical  Filing 
Cabinets  and  other  supplies  are  illus¬ 
trated. 

Into  the  40  pages  of  this  book  is  a 
wealth  of  information  about  Vertical  Fil¬ 
ing  not  in  any  other  work  ever  published. 
Many  illustrations.  Big  type.  An  ideal 
text  book  for  schools,  file  clerks  and  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
it.  No  obligation  to  you. 


The  Business 
Behind  the  Book 

Twenty  years  has  wit¬ 
nessed  our  growth  from  a 
20  ft.  x  30  ft.  shop  to  three 
very  large  plants,  turning 
out  themost  complete  lineof 
filing  equipment  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  During  all  these 
years  we  have  been  devis¬ 
ing,  installing  and  improv¬ 
ing  filing  systems  used  in 
more  than  four  hundred 
lines  of  business. 

We  maintain  an  expert 
System  Department.  If 
you  have  filing  troubles,  let 
us  work  with  you.  It  won’t 
cost  you  a  cent  to  benefit 
by  our  wide  experience. 

Even  though  your  Verti- 
cal  Files  are  running 
smoothly,  through  this  book 
you  may  improve  them. 
Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it. 


422  St.  Paul  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

World’ s  Largest  Makers  of  First  Quality 
Filing  Systems  and  Business  Equipment 
Branches ,  Agents  and  Dealers  in  over  1200  cities. 


Send  “Vertical  Filing  Down-to-Date” 


Name. 


Firm  Name. 
Business _ 


City. . 
State . 


9-12  Bus. 
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Are  YOU 

Mr.  Salesman  making  the  percentage 
sales  the  house  very  properly  expects  ? 

Are  YOU 

Mr.  Dealer  taking  on  new  lines  before 
the  other  fellow  has  covered  the  field 
with  them? 

Are  YOU 

Mr.  Purchasing  Agent  in  close  touch 
with  the  entire  market  of  office  equip¬ 
ment? 

Are  YOU 

Mr.  Banker  using  the  best  time  and 
labor  savers  in  every  department? 

Are  YOU 

Mr.  Business  Expert  familiar  with  all 
the  most  up-to-date  office  device ;  and 
methods? 

Be  Candid  ! 

ARE  You ? 


(iDffur 

AppUanrrs 


A  140-page  (10x12)  illustrated  monthly 
magazine — brimful  of  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  on  every  kind  of  office  necessity 
is — 

The  Key  to  Better  Business 

It  develops  better  salesmen — better  busi¬ 
ness  methods  —  better  buyers  —  better 
business  judgement. 

Free  Letter  Service 

Your  personal  questions  pertaining  to 
the  field  of  office  equipment,  supplies  and 
specialties,  answered  free  if  you  are  a 
subscriber. 

Sign  and  Mail  the  Coupon  Today 


THE  OFFICE  APPLIANCE  COMPANY, 

421  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Kindly  send  me  OFFICE  APPLIANCES  for  l2  months 

1  50  ** 

for  which  I  enclose  dollars. 

I  am  interested  in _  Kindly  send  me 

a  sample  copy  of  OFFICE  APPLIANCES. 

(Indicate  what  you  want.  Sign  and  mail  the  Coupon  now.) 

FIRM  NAME _ _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ 

INDIVIDUAL  NAME  . . . . . . 

BUSINESS _ _ _ _ _ 

Canadian  postage  add  25c.;  Foreign,  50c. 
to  the  yearly  rate. 


of  your  order,”  and  in  a  foot  note  it  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  that  in  all  marginal  transac¬ 
tions  the  right  is  reserved  to  close  an  ac¬ 
count  without  further  notice,  when  in  their 
opinion  the  margin  is  in  danger  of  becom¬ 
ing  exhausted,  and  to  settle  contracts  in 


BUY 

OITROIT  BROKERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Official  Order  Slip 

II .  i  i 

“tessm  » 

1,1s. 

Please  buy  for  tne 

— - - shares  of 

SELL 


,.i.  ..,1  oi 


«  price  of_ 


Thii  order  gooJ  until _ 

Signed  — 


CUSTOMERS  PLEASE 
NOTE  INSTRUCTIONS 
ON  OTHER  BIOL 


Addrm  _ 


I:  8  e 

!S.  .  '  1 

s;*"T  £ 

SeSSS|S*'« 

5  -  “I 
I  ill 


if— 

dlt 


m  Wi 
fl-esi 


15.  If 

:r*ir 


"Buy”  and  “Sell”  slips  are  sent  out  to  customers  who 
are  likely  to  be  interested. 

accordance  with  the  rules  and  customs  of 
the  Exchanges  where  the  orders  are  ex¬ 
ecuted.  In  no  case  is  stock  transferred  into 
the  name  of  a  customer  on  the  books  of  a 
company  until  payment  has  been  arranged, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  protection  against 
the  death  of  a  purchaser  while  the  stock  is 
in  transit.  This  has  no  bearing,  of  course, 
on  the  purchaser’s  credit,  as  also  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  checks  must  be  cer¬ 
tified.  When  purchasers  are 
unknown  to  the  house,  de¬ 
posits  are  generally  required 
before  the  execution  of  their 
orders. 

The  order  having  been  ex¬ 
ecuted  an  Invoice  Memo,  is 
made  out  for  office  use  and 
gives  a  concise  yet  complete 
record  of  the  transaction  to¬ 
gether  with  instructions  as  to 
shipping,  invoices,  dates  of 
maturity  and  remarks.  The 
form  is  punched  for  binding  in  a  loose 
leaf  binder,  and  from  it  the  invoice  of 
sale  or  credit  memorandum  of  purchase 
is  made  out.  The  former  is  printed 
in  red  ink  and  the  other  in  black,  both  being 
punched  for  filing  in  post  binders.  These 
forms  are  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being 


retained  and  the  other  going  to  the  custom¬ 
er.  At  the  bottom  are  rulings  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  shares  and  certificate  numbers,  thus 
completing  the  record.  The  regular  state¬ 
ment  of  account  is  necessarily  somewhat 
different  than  a  commercial  statement  and 
is  shown  in  Form  4.  It  is  specific  in  giv¬ 
ing,  besides  the  description  and  price,  the 
interest  earnings  or  interest  charges  to  or 
by  the  account. 

How  the  Orders  Are  Recorded 

A  CCOUNTING  for  the  brokerage  busi- 

ness  is  necessarily  somewhat  different 
in  plan  and  method  from  that  used  in  other 
lines  of  business.  It  is  peculiar  to  itself ; 
and  some  methods  and  usages  of  Wall 
Street  seem  inexplicable  indeed.  For  ex¬ 
ample  :  when  the  brokers  receive  a  lot  of 
securities  from  a  customer,  they  enter  a  full 
and  complete  description  of  them  to  the 
debit  of  his  account  in  the  customers’  ledger, 
but  attach  no  value  in  dollars  and  cents, 
merely  placing  a  symbol  in  the  debit  column 
in  lieu  of  their  value.  Stocks  and  Bonds 
account  is  credited  with  them  in  the  same 
way.  This,  of  course,  is  the  reverse  of  the 
usual  principle,  but  it  has  been  the  common 
practice  of  brokerage  houses  for  many 
years.  It  is  defended  by  the  argument  that 
it  combines  the  customers’  ledger  with  an 
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The  book  of  original  entry  gives  at  a  glance  the  complete 
I  scenario  of  the  day’s  transactions. 
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The  regular  statement  necessarily  includes  interest 
charges  or  earnings. 


auxiliary  customers’  holdings  ledger,  which 
otherwise  would  be  required. 

When  the  securities  are  sold  the  custom¬ 
er’s  account  is  credited  with  the  proceeds, 
the  amomit  being  entered  in  the  credit  col¬ 
umn,  as  in  ordinary  transactions,  and  the 
Stocks  and  Bonds  account  is  debited. 

Should  the  securities  be 
delivered  back  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  for  any  reason,  the 
entry  would  be  made  to 
the  credit  of  his  account 
by  use  of  the  above 
mentioned  symbol.  Thus 
the  record  is  complete  in 
either  case,  and  one  ac¬ 
count  carries  all  transac¬ 
tions. 

The  first  regular  entry 
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EVERY  ONE-EVERY  BUSINESS 

Should  Have  These  Specimens 

They  show  what  good  Lithography  means. 

THERE  is  no  business  too  small  or  none  too  large  that  should  neglect  its  stationery. 

High  class  stationery  means  a  high  class  business,  and  you  know  what  appear¬ 
ances  mean  in  business. 

The  advertising  feature  of  high-grade  letter-heads  lithography  of  rare  design — specimens  that  are  full 
cannot  be  estimated.  They  typify  the  character  of  ideas  and  suggestions  for  your  own  business;  and 
and  standing  of  your  business.  its  FREE  to  you  if  you  are  interested  in  better 

In  this  portfolio  we  are  illustrating  samples  of  letter-heads. 

We  also  offer  you  the  best  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  grade  colored  post  cards.  There 
is  no  line  in  the  country  that  comprises  as  extensive  line  of  lithographed  post  cards. 

Designs  will  be  submitted  to  you  covering  any  particular  point  you  wish  to  illustrate  or  advertise;  your 
plant;  your  product;  your  city — anything  in  fact  that  has  an  advertising  value. 


MICHIGAN  LITHOGRAPH  LETTER 
HEADS  and  POST  CARDS 


are  used  all  over  the  world.  When  a  business 
wants  the  best  in  Lithography,  we  get  the  order. 
Our  product  is  different  than  others;  it  is  distinc¬ 
tive  and  satisfying. 

Write  to  us  to-day,  using  the  coupon,  and  get 
the  beautiful  portfolio  FREE.  This  does  not 
obligate  you  in  any  way  whatever. 

The  Michigan  Lithograph 

Company 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


--COUPON 


1  The  Michigan  Lithograph  Company 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Gentlemen: — You  may  send  me  FREE  your  Portfolio  of 
Specimen  Letter  Heads  and  Post  Cards. 


I  am  interested  in  Post  Cards  □ 
I  am  interested  in  Letter  Heads  □ 

NAME _ 


( 


Place  an  X  after  either' 
or  both. 


) 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY  AND  STATE. 
BUSINESS _ 


E  '•  A* _ 
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$35^0 


This  Little  Machine 

is 

A  Great  Big  Help 

To  the  PROGRESSIVE  MERCHANT 

The  Underwood  Revolving 
Duplicator  will  increase  your 
sales — reduce  your  costs — and 
save  your  time.  So  simple,  your 
office  boy,  without  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  can  reproduce  fifty  perfect  copies 
a  minute  from  a  typewritten  original. 
The 

UNDERWOOD 

Revolving  Duplicator 

will  enable  you  to  double  your  business  with¬ 
out  increasing  your  office  space,  rent  or  num¬ 
ber  of  assistants.  It  puts  the  unlimited  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  U.  S.  mails  at  your  command, 
and  by  perfecting  your  follow-up  greatly 
increases  the  power  of  your  advertising.  Not 
only  letters,  but  all  kinds  of  circulars,  office 
forms,  catalogue  cards,  loose  leaf  forms,  price 
lists,  bills,  announcements,  etc.,  either  hand¬ 
written  or  typewritten. 

The  quality  of  the  work  is  the  best,  and 
the  machine  is  compact,  neat,  clean  and  can¬ 
not  get  out  of  order.  Don’t  judge  the  value 
of  the  Underwood  Revolving  Duplicator  by 
its  price, 

$35.00  Complete 

but  by  its  work  Let  us  show  you  how  the 
Underwood  Duplicator  will  fit  the  particular 
needs  of  your  business. 

In  the  light  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court 
decision,  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to  note 
that  the  Underwood  Duplicator  is  sold  abso¬ 
lutely  without  restriction,  leaving  the  cus¬ 
tomer  free  to  purchase  his  supplies  wherever 
he  can  buy  to  the  best  advantage. 

Send  today  for  booklet  and  specimen  of  work 

UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER  CO., 

(Incorporated) 

DEPT. K 

Underwood  Building,  New  York 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities 


The  Stocks  and  Bonds  Blotter,  Expense  Register  and  Cash  Book  contain  special  columns  for  the  various  sub¬ 
accounts  and  enable  the  manager  to  keep  close  tab  on  the  business  affairs. 


of  the  customer’s  transaction  on  the  books 
of  the  brokerage  house  is  made  in  the 
Purchase  and  Sales  book,  the  headings 
of  which  are  shown  in  Form  No.  5. 
It  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  book 
lies  open  the  purchases  appear  on  the 
left  hand  side,  while  the  sales  are  on 
the  right.  The  columns  are  identical,  and 
provide  for  the  date  at  the  extreme  left,  and 
full  particulars  of  whom  purchased  or  to 
whom  sold,  number  of  shares,  description, 
price,  commission,  interest,  total  received 
or  delivered  column,  as  the  case  may  be,  -it 
the  extreme  right.  This  original  entry  of 
transactions  is  all  important,  as  further  rec¬ 
ords  are  made  from  it,  and  it  gives  at  a 
glance  a  complete  scenario  of  the  day’s 
transactions. 

The  next  book  used  in  the  daily  routine 
of  the  office  is  the  Long  and  Short,  Form 
No.  6.  This  is  a  sort  of  securities  record 
governed  by  the  rule  that  all  stocks  and 
bonds  coming  in  are  “long,”  and  those  go¬ 
ing  out  are  “short.”  In  this  form  the  name 
of  the  security  appears  at  the  top,  while  the 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


columns  provide  for  number  of  shares,  par 
value  of  bonds,  price,  date  of  maturity,  and 
the  name  and  address  of  the  owner.  On 
the  reverse  side  the  “long”  items  are  en¬ 
tered,  the  order  of  the  columns  being  re¬ 
versed. 

In  the  Stock  and  Bonds  blotter,  Form  No. 
7,  we  have  an  all-important  book  among  the 
specials  of  a  peculiar  business.  In  ordinary 
bookkeeping  this  book  would  be  called  a 
“Distribution  Journal”  or  perhaps  a  “Sales 
Journal,”  since  it  is  designed  after  that  gen¬ 
erally  used  form.  It  is  a  double-paged  book 
and  carries  at  the  left  for  convenience  the 
date  and  amount  received,  followed  by  cred¬ 
its  subdivided  into  stocks  and  bonds  and 
commissions.  The  name  and  explanation 
rules  have  spaces  each  three  inches  wide 
to  provide  for  full  and  complete  records. 
Next  in  order  and  stretching  across  the 
right-hand  page,  are  double  columns  with 
the  useful  check  column,  for  the  general 
ledger,  expense  ledger,  promotion  ledger, 
customers’  ledger,  and  special  accounts.  This 
is  a  very  comprehensive  and  complete  form 
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A  Defense  for  Direct  Mail 

Advertising 

o 


As  a  means  of  eliminating  waste  cir¬ 
culation,  thereby  insuring  full  value  for 
every  dollar  spent  in  advertising,  there  is 
not  a  more  direct  or  personal  channel  of 
publicity  that  that  offered  by  mail.  With 
a  properly  selected  mailing  list  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  work,  you  can  concentrate 
your  efforts  along  the  lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance.  There  being  little  or  no  waste  cir¬ 
culation  you  can  afford  to  center  a  rapid 
fire  campaign  omany  one  section  or  all  of 
your  possible  prospects.  Each  piece  of 
literature  is  a  direct  personal  solicitation 
to  the  party  receiving  it;  if  frequent  and 
strong  enough,  results  are  sure  to  follow ; 
the  hardest  stone  will  wear  under  the  con¬ 
stant  dripping  of  water. 

With  the  knowledge  that  your  list  is 
properly  selected  and  that  each  piece  of 
literature  goes  to  a  live  prospect,  you  can 
afford  to  annually  spend  thirty  or  forty 
cents  on  each  one.  This  means  that  for 
twelve  consecutive,  months  you  can  make 
a  periodical  call,  (including  two-cent  post¬ 
age)  every  thirty  days,  to  as  many  as  you 
see  fit  to  work  on.  It  also  means  that  even 
though  your  first  advertising  is  not  ef¬ 
fective,  through  lack  of  proper  attention 
or  the  fact  that  your  customer  is  not  on 
the  market,  sometime  during  the  series  of 
direct  personal  appeals,  stretched  over  the 
year,  your  prospects  will  be  in  the  market 
and  if  nothing  else,  your  persistency  will 
draw  “blood.”  Then  again  there  are  -those 
of  your  possible  customers  who  are  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  the  service  and  quality 
they  are  now  receiving  from  your  com¬ 
petitors  ;  the  only  chance  you  have  of  get-  4 


ting  their  business  is,  that  you  lay  a  proper 
foundation  so  that  YOU  become  the  sec¬ 
ond  best  in  their  mind  for  supplies,  thereby 
falling  heir  to  their  business  on  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  where  there  is  room  for  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  “other  fellow;”  this  condi¬ 
tion  will  usually  arise  during  the  course  of 
a  year  and  unless  you  keep  a  constant 
stream  of  energetic  personal  appeals  before 
your  prospect  you  cannot  be  sure  of  being 
there  at  the  psychological  moment.  An 
appropriation  of  $350  per  thousand  will 
supply  the  entire  ammunition  for  a  con¬ 
stant  bombardment  of  twelve  months ;  this 
includes  2c  postage. 

The  small  manufacturer  has  an  equal  op¬ 
portunity  with  the  large  ones  in  direct  mail 
advertising.  It’s  not  the  size  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  but  the  brains  that  are  put  into 
your  campaign  that  really  make  it  produc¬ 
tive.  However,  the  product  of  your  brain 
must  fall  on  fertile  ground ;  therefore  the 
selection  and  reliability  of  your  mailing  list 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  profitable 
success. 

We  can  compile  for  you  a  carefully  se¬ 
lected  list  of  any  class  that  you  may  desire 
and  one  upon  which  you  will  be  justified  in 
concentrating.  Our  99%  postage  guaran¬ 
tee  is  your  protection. 

Write  for  our  Folder  B.  It  is  a  handy 
reference,  showing  the  number  of  names 
to  the  various  classifications,  both  personal 
and  business;  or  better  still,  ask  us  for  a 
quotation  on  any  selected  list  that  you  may 
have  in  mind.  Neither  one  of  these  re¬ 
quests  place  you  under  obligation,  so  act 

NOW. 


ROSS-GOULD  LIST  &  LETTER  COMPANY 

406  North  Ninth  Street,  St.  Louis 
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NEELY &  PEACOCK 

"MANUFACTURERS  OF  I 

THE  LINE  OF  DISTINCTIVE  QUALITY 

CHICAGO!  U.S.A. 


A  DISTINCT  ADVANTAGE 
IN  DISTINCTIVE  QUALITY 

CARBON  PAPERS  and  TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS  that  have  not  only,  superior 
brilliancy  and  depth  of  color,  but  far 
greater  wearing  qualities  than  others,  their 
copies  will  positively  not  fade — and  they 
will  not  deteriorate. 

In  a  business  where  a  saving  of  dollars  and  cents  is 
measured  by  the  quality  of  the  work,  you  will  find 
BUCKSKIN  and  DAISY  BRANDS  in  use. 

THEY  HAVE  PROVEN 
THEIR  EFFICIENCY 

Write  for  samples,  on  your  business  letter-head,  and 
judge  for  yourself  —  the  great  difference  between 
BUCKSKIN  and  DAISY  Brands  of  Carbons  and 
Ribbons  and  those  of  low  efficiency. 


CLASS  AND  COMMODITY  RATES 
From  Atlantic  Seaboard,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  other  Important  Sta¬ 
tions  in  Middle  States,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Peoria  and  St.  Louis  to  Stations  in  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  all  States  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

A  Complete  Tariff  File  in  One  Volume 

In  Loose  Leaf  Form,  with  Revised  Pages  Supplied  Monthly 
YOUR  SHIPPING  DEPARTMENT  CAN  USE  THIS  SERVICE 
Let  Us  Send  the  Book  on  Ten  Days  Trial  Without  Expense  to  you 
W.  J.  HARTMAN  ,  publisher.  5th  Floor,  308  So.  Canal  St.,  CHICAGO 


for  the  exact  requirements  of  the  business. 

Although  not  generally  used  in  brokerage 
offices  a  combined  Cash  Book  and  Journal, 
in  loose  leaf  form,  fits  into  the  system  for 
certain  purposes.  It  is  provided  with  the 
usual  debit  and  credit  columns  for  Bank 
Account  and,  being  a  double-paged  form, 
several  columns  are  left  without  headings, 
so  that  any  of  a  number  of  accounts  may 
be  accommodated,  and  changed  as  required. 

The  Expense  Register,  Form  No.  8,  is 
a  very  useful  and  labor-saving  sheet,  inter¬ 
esting  alike  to  the  accountant  and  man  of 
affairs.  It  is  a  large  sheet  intended  to  cover 
the  daily  expense  items  for  a  period  of 
one  month;  and  its  principal  feature  is  its  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  various  items  to  the  proper 
sub-accounts,  to  which  the  footings  are 
posted  at  the  end  of  the  period.  There  is 
one  line  for  each  day  of  the  month,  as  it  is 
intended  to  enter 
only  the  daily  totals 
to  such  of  the  sub¬ 
accounts  as  are  af¬ 
fected.  At  the  left 
we  have  the  date, 
explanation  of  en¬ 
tries,  and  credit  ac¬ 
counts  payable.  Fol¬ 
lowing  these  and 
under  the  total  debits 
are  the  sub-accounts, 
while  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  headings  ap¬ 
pear  such  headings 
as:  bonds,  local 
stocks,  wire  depart¬ 
ment,  and  mining. 

This  is  a  valuable 
book  for  reference 
for  the  office  man¬ 
ager  who  keeps  close 
track  of  expenses,  as 
it  enables  him  in  a 
few  moments  to  de- 

;  termine  comparative 
costs  covering  any 
month  of  the  current  year,  and  for  any 
month  of  preceding  years.  The  form  itself, 
with  slight  alterations  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  any  business,  could  be  used 
in  every  office. 

Another  large  form,  or  rather  double 
form,  is  the  Cash  Disbursements  and  Bank 
Register.  This  is  in  loose  leaf,  and  is  shown 
as  No.  9.  Like  the  expense  register  it  cov¬ 
ers  a  period  of  a  month,  with  one  line  in 
use  for  each  day’s  summaries.  The  sheet 
on  the  left  is  the  Bank  Register,  and  is  di¬ 
vided  into  four  parts  for  a  record  of  trans¬ 
actions  with  different  banks.  Each  week’s 
records  are  separated  by  heavily  ruled  lines 
in  deep  blue,  to  further  facilitate  weekly 
comparisons.  The  Cash  Disbursements  for 
the  same  period  appear  on  the  right-hand 
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sheet,  and  are  entered  daily  by  weeks.  From 
left  to  right  of  this  sheet  we  have  the  date, 
amount,  account,  and  explanation.  Then 
there  are  the  debits,  under  which  are  gen¬ 
eral  ledger,  expense  ledger,  stocks  and 
bonds,  promotion  ledger,  and  customers’ 
ledger.  Each  of  these  has  the  useful  check 
column.  These  forms  could  also  be  adapted 
to  many  office  systems  with  the  advantage 
of  comparative  records,  which  is  a  feature 
sought  in  better  accounting. 

The  Daily  Report  is  a  most  important 
form  and  invaluable  for  the  members  of 
the  firm  and  the  office  managers.  Copies 
are  made  and  sent  daily  to  each  office  in 
this  country  and  to  the  foreign  office  in 
London,  so  that  each  knows  exactly  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  every  other  office. 
Should  one  of  the  firm  be  in  London, 
Montreal,  or  Vancouver,  he  would  by 

these  reports  have 
his  eye  on  each  office 
and  his  hand  on  the 
pulse  of  the  business, 
which  by  the  very 
nature  of  exchanges 
requires  the  greatest 
vigilance  and  care. 
The  Form,  No.  10, 
is  made  up  from  the 
records  of  the  Cash 
Journal,  which  go. in 
the  space  under 
‘ ‘receipts’  ’  at  the  top ; 
Cash  Disbursement 
book,  for  the  dis¬ 
bursements  just  be¬ 
low;  the  Bank  Reg¬ 
ister,  for  the  bank 
balances  to  which 
are  added  the  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  as 
.the  case  may  be ; 
and  the  Purchase 
and  Sales  book,  for 
detailed  statement 
of  exchange  trans¬ 
actions.  The  price,  cost,  and  commission 
are  also  shown.  On  the  back  of  this  form 
is  a  statement  of  securities,  giving  separate¬ 
ly  the  amounts  maturing  early,  both 
payable  and  receivable.  Then,  there  are 
comparative  records  of  stock  and  bond 
commissions  for  the  month  and  the  per¬ 
iod  to  date,  this  year  and  last  year.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  are  amounts  of  securities  ‘  ‘  Short,  ’  ’ 
“Long,”  and  those  owned  by  the  company. 

In  the  promotion  department  another 
form  is  used  which  is  a  security  record 
of  stock  transferred  and  constitutes  a  trust 
company’s  record  of  stock.  In  the  compre¬ 
hensive  arrangement  the  name  of  the  mem¬ 
ber,  his  occupation,  and  full  address  appear 
at  the  top,  while  special  columns  provide  for 
full  particulars  of  issues  and  transfers. 


Daily  Report 

Balance  per  previous  report 

Receipt*, 

Diabunement*. 

O 

Li*  Nrtl -  Office - Decree** 

0  - — - 

0 

*.L« 

~1C. 

■•coves 

TOTAL. 

Each  office  can  see  from  the  daily  report  the  exact  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  every  other  office. 
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Brown’s  Linen 
Ledger’  Paper’ 

IT’S  a  boon  to  the  Bookkeeper.  It’s  an  aid  to  neat  work.  It  makes  the  Chief  proud  of  the 
appearance  of  his  books.  Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper  makes  up  into  record  books,  loose  leaf 
ledgers  that  open  flat  and  smooth — easy  to  rule,  perfect  in  writing  qualities.  Erasures  can  be 
written  over  without  the  penpoint  catching,  without  the  ink  running  and  blotting.  And  what  is 
very  important — Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  Paper  stands  constant  usage  without  signs  of  wear  and 
it  never  discolors  with  age. 


TS  IT  any  wonder  that  this  paper  is  Uncle  Sam’s  standard?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Brown’s  Linen  Ledger  is 
A  specified  by  State,  County  and  City  governments,  banks,  big  corporations,  for  their  hard  work  books,  for  records 
that  must  be  preserved?  Brown’s  is  the  best  linen  ledger  paper  made — and  it  has  been  best  since  1850. 

,  WE  ALSO  MAKE  ALL  LINEN  AND  BOND 
PAPERS  OF  THE  BETTER  GRADES 


Facsimile  of 


W atermark 


EJLBiMfWKi  ®  IP&ipe  is  @®. 


jleeueki 


•Sr* 


In  ordering  record  books  and 
ledgers,  specify  the  use  of 
Brown’s  Linen  Ledger.  Write 
for  Sample  Books  today. 


W’V'-'iH'r- 

V>v 

K  ’ 


L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company-* 

ADAMS,  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY,  MASS. 


Established  1850. 


Write  for  names  of  Stationers  in 
your  locality  who  can  supply 
you  with  books  made  of  our 
paper. 
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Build  in  g  Yo  ur 
Future  Income 

T  IFE  insurance  statistics  show 
that  90%  of  the  people  are 
either  broke  or  dependent  after 
sixty  years  of  age. 

Why?  Because  they  didn’t  save 
when  they  could.  Or  because  they 
lost  their  money  in  worthless  prop¬ 
ositions. 

You, — who  are  occupied  with 
your  own  business,  haven’t  the 
time  or  facilities  to  make  the 
thorough  investigation  you  should 
before  placing  your  hard  acquired 
savings. 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  WALL  STREET 

devoted  to  scientific  investment — is  built 
to  help  you  learn  How  to  Invest.  It  shows 
you  how  to  make  your  money  work  for 
you  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

No  matter  how  much  or  how  little  money 
you  have,  you  need  THE  MAGAZINE  OF  WALL 
STREET. 

If  you  have  but  little — remember  John  D. 
Rockefeller  once  had  less. 

If  you  have  much — you  aim  to  put  it  where 
it  can’t  get  away. 

“INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT” 

By  G.  C.  SELDEN 

Article  11  in  the  September  issue  analyzes  the 
investments  of  the  late  Marshall  Field,  the  mer¬ 
chant  prince,  who  began  with  nothing,  and  died 
worth  $45,000,000.  Other  valuable  articles  are 
“You  and  Your  Money,”  “The  Savings  of  the 
Salaried  Man” — bow  to  employ  them  to  get 
more  than  3)4%  interest. 


MAGAZINE  OF  WAI.L  STREET, 

252  U.  S.  Express  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  City. 

I  enclose  $.25  for  September  issue,  or  send  me 
free  sample. 


EMMlMTi 


the  storuof  A  WORLD  UNITED' 


i- 


I  "*£’■ ' 


The  quest  of  Columbus  finds  sue-  | 
cessful  culmination  in  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  great  Panama  Canals 
— and  in  the  Panama 
Pacific  Interna-  " 

tional  Exposition,”^  v  ,. 

Ban  Francisco. the’ mag-'  Aj*  V  / 
ic  city  of  the  Golden  West.’*  %. 

extends  to  all  the  earth  the  hand-  - — 
clasp  of  greeting  and  good-fellowship • 

Seventeen  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars. and 
tho  combined  interests  of  2  hemispheres,  insure  <- 
the  exposition-marvel  of  the  world’s  history— and 
visit  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  affords  opportunity  for 
America’s  greatest  educational  and  recreational  sight- 
seeng  pleasure  trip  Our  fascinating  Brochure  of 
travel  and  Exposition  sights  and  scenes,  “AFTER  ** 
FOUR  CENTURIES’’  tells  all  about  the  Exposition  and  ^ 
how  you  can,  if  you  wish,  make  this  wonderful  trip 
under  a  special  plan,  at  small  cost.  ’ 

This  B'tok  Sent  Free  Replete  with  interesting  information  — 

’  profusely  illustrated— elegantly  printed  u,A 
Write  for  It  today 
,  INTERNATIONAL  TOURISTS 


InOtherMen'sIt^Xres 


A  Department  of  Ideas  and  Methods  That  Have  Been  Tried  Out 
in  Other  Plants — Tittle  Schemes  That  Add  to  the 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Operation 


Getting  Power  for  Nothing 

T  N  EVERY  factory  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  wasted  exhaust  steam.  This 
is  not  always  wasted  at  any  one  point,  but 
may  be  distributed  at  various  places 
throughout  the  factory.  If  all  this  wasted 
exhaust  steam  could  be  collected  at  one 
point,  it  could  be  used  to  considerable  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Realizing  this,  the  low  pressure  or  ex¬ 
haust  steam  turbine  has  been  developed  and 
is  used  to  collect  this  exhaust  steam  and 
turn  it  into  useful  power.  Exhaust  steam 
from  widely  scattered  engines  and  pumps 
throughout  the  plant  is  collected  through 
twenty-five  hundred  feet  of  piping,  varying 
in  diameters  from  five  to  twenty-eight 
inches,  passes  through  an  oil  separator  and 
thence  through  the  turbine  to  the  condenser. 
The  circulating  water  is  cooled  by  a  spray¬ 
ing  system.  The  average  output  of  the 


A  low  pressure  turbine  that  collects  waste  steam  and  turns 
it  into  useful  power.  Its  average  output  is  750 
kilowatts,  based  on  a  week  of  22-hour  days. 
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unit  is  approximately  750  kilowatts  based 
on  a  week  of  twenty-two  hour  days. 

By  the  use  of  formerly  wasted  exhaust 
steam  and  without  any  additional  fuel 
whatever  the  generating  capacity  of  the 
plant  has  been  increased  by  1,000  kilowatts. 
Using  approximately  750  kilowatts  of  this 
increase  at  the  present  time,  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  estimates  that  the  annual 
saving  effected  furnishes  a  return  of  forty 
per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  low  pressure  in¬ 
stallation.  The  amount  of  wasted  exhaust 
steam  in  a  large  number  of  industrial  plants 
will  undoubtedly  become  much  smaller  as 
the  economy  effected  by  the  use  of  this  low 
pressure  machine  is  more  generally  appreci¬ 
ated. 

Japanning  Made  Continuous 

N  THE  ordinary  japanning  oven,  the 
racks  are  placed  on  the  inside  and  in 
order  to  fill  up  the  oven,  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  door  and  carry  the  material  into 
the  oven  and  hang  it  on  the  various  racks 
or  place  it  on  one  of  the  many  shelves. 
During  the  time  consumed  for  filling  the 
oven,  it  is  of  no  use  for  work  and  is  merely 
acting  as  a  temporary  place  of  storage  until 
the  heat  is  turned  on  and  the  actual  baking 
commenced.  When  there  is  a  great  dea' 
of  this  work  to  be  performed,  this  amount 
of  idle  time  may  require  the  installation  of 
one  or  two  extra  ovens.  And  a  great  deal 
of  heat  is  let  out  into  the  room  as  the 
doors  of  this  ty^e  of  oven  are  opened  and 
at  least  an  equal  amount  is  wasted  in  heat¬ 
ing  it  up  again  during  baking. 

How  one  manufacturing  concern  has 
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One  concern  has  done  away  with  waste  heat  and  loss  of 
time  in  lacquering  its  product  by  installing  a  rack 
which  operates  continuously.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  one-half  is  always  exposed 
to  the  heat  while  the  other  half  is 
being  loaded.  The  racks 
revolve  on  bearings. 


eliminated  this  objectional  feature  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration  of  a 
rack.  It  is  constructed  for  baking  japan 
on  castings  which  are  dipped  into  a  trough 
filled  with  japan.  They  are  then  hung  upon 
rods,  which,  when  full,  are  suspended  in 
slots  in  the  oven  racks.  There  are  three  of 
these  racks  in  the  oven  which  are  built  to 
occupy  three  sides  of  the  square  as  shown 
in  the  sketch.  One-half  of  each  hexagon¬ 
shaped  rack  is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  oven 
exposed  to  the  heat  which  may  be  fired  with 
fuel  oil,  gas  or  coal.  While  the  castings  on 
the  inside  are  being  baked,  the  operator  is 
loading  up  the  racks  on  the  outside  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  baking  is  done,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  the  racks  half  a  revolu¬ 
tion,  thus  exposing  the  freshly  dipped  lot 
to  the  heat. 

The  operator  then  unloads  the  finished 
castings  and  loads  the  rack  up  again  with 
fresh  ones.  Of  course,  this  process  is  re¬ 
peated  over  and  over  again.  The  racks  are 
provided  with  bearings,  on  which  they  may 
revolve.  The  lower  one  is  on  the  ball  bear- 
ing  type.  The  operator  of  this  type  of 
oven  is  constantly  loading  or  unloading 
from  the  outside.  There  are  no  waits  and 
the  heat  is  always  at  work,  so  that  there  is 
practically  little  or  no  waste  of  time  and 
the  number  of  ovens  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  may  be  materially  less  than  when 
the  open-door  type  is  used. 


$150 


Burroughs  leer-driven  calculator,  backed  by  th« 
Burroughs  reputation;  9  ruws  of  kevs:  totals  to 
$99,999,999.09. 


Visible-Style  381 ;  designed  and  built  in  the 
Burroughs  faotory;  adds  to  $99,999.90;  12  1-2 
Inch  carriage;  totals  and  sub-totals,  repeat  key. 


- tit 


$250 


Burroughs  High-Keyboard  Model,  10  1-2-lnch 
carriage;  adds  to  $9,999,099.99;  totals,  sub-totals, 
repeat,  correction  key. 


Your  Price  Will  Buy  a 

BURROUGHS 

Some  business  men  have  a  mistaken  idea  that  all  Burroughs 
Bookkeeping  Machines  are  costly.  Far  from  it.  We  make 
Burroughs  machines  at  from  $150  to  $950. 

Burroughs  machines  range  from  a  plain  6-column  machine, 
adapted  to  the  business  that  employs  but  one  clerk,  to  our  big 
17-column  Electric  Duplex  machine,  the  largest,  most  com¬ 
plete,  adding  machine  ever  built. 


The  man  who  buys  the  $150 
Burroughs  does  so  because  that 
machine  will  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  business.  It  produces 
for  him  exactly  the  same  results  as 
the  $500  machine  produces  for  the 
man  whose  business  needs  are  that 
much  greater. 

The  price  of  every  Burroughs  is 
based  entirely  upon  what  it  will 
do — the  only  fair  way,  because 
< value  always  has  and  always  will 
determine  price. 

A  Burroughs  at  $150  is  not  a 
“cheap”  machine,  nor  is  the  $950 
model  an  expensive  machine.  The 
price  of  the  former  is  low  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  scope  of  its  adaptability 
—and  the  cost  of  manufacture — are 
less  than  the  more  complete  models. 

The  quality  of  material  that  goes 
into  the  low  and  the  high-priced 
Burroughs  is  exactly  the  same. 

The  same  engineering  skill  de¬ 
signs  them  both. 

The  same  skilled  labor  puts 
them  together. 


And  the  same  guarantee  of 
continuous  service  stands  back 
of  them — a  guarantee  that  is  as 
good  as  a  bond,  because  it  is 
backed  by  twenty  years  of  promises 
kept. 

The  value  of  a  Burroughs  in 
your  business  lies  in  what  it  saves 
for  you.  The  price  and  the  terms 
on  which  you  buy,  are  for  you  to 
decide. 

Tell  us  in  what  large  ways  you 
use  figures  in  your  business  and 
name  the  price  you  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  to  handle  them  in  half 
the  time  at  half  the  cost — neatly — 
no  errors.  Then  we  will  send  to 
your  office  the  machine  that  meets 
that  price  and  demonstrate  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  on  your  individual  work, 
all  without  cost  or  obligation.  But 
remember  this,  price  needn’t  keep 
you  from  owning  the  best  built 
and  the  greatest  labor-saving  de¬ 
vice  in  office  work — the  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine. 


Ask  for  our  systems  hooks,  which  illustrate  this  work — sent  Free 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
82  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 

These  prices  apply  in  the  United  States  only 


$300 


Visible  Burroughs,  new  model, 
low  keyboard,  12  1-2-lnch  carriage, 
adds  to  $9,999,999,99;  total,  sub¬ 
total,  non-add,  non-print,  repeat 
and  separate  column  oorreotlon  keys, 
visible  totals,  all  the  printing  in 
eight  and  in  east  reading  range 
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$400 


£  1  e 0 1  r  1  0  Burroughs  Statement 
Machine,  visible  model,  prints 
months  and  days  in  red;  total,  sub¬ 
total,  n  >n-add.  non-print  and  reneat 
kevs  and  12  1-2-inch  carriage;  to  ais 
to  $9,999  999.99 


$500 


Duplex  Shuttle  Carriage  Bur¬ 
roughs;  equipped  with  all  regular 
Burroughs  foatures;  totals  2  columns 
to  full  capaoity  of  keyboard.  A 
machine  that  almost  thinks. 


Other  machine*  at  prices  be¬ 
tween  these  and  up  to  $950 


Aiding  Belt  Economy 
C  TRETCHING  belts — especially  on  a  hot 
^  day — means  loss  of  power.  Often  it  is 
hardly  enough  to  be  noticeable,  yet  the  creep 
is  there  just  the  same  and  in  order  to  stop 
the  power  waste  it  is  necessary  that  the 
slack  be  taken  up.  New  belts  are  particu¬ 
larly  subject  to  this  form  of  power  loss. 
Several  plants  make  use  of  a  method  that 
may  well  be  adopted  by  any  works,  factory 
or  shop  that  adds  new  belting  to  its  equip- 
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ment  from  time  to  time.  By  this  method 
belts  are  now  made  up  endless  but,  when 
planned  for  work,  are  left  short  by  a  sec¬ 
tion  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  long.  Sub¬ 
stitute  belting  from  the  stock  room  is  placed 
in  this  gap.  As  the  new  belt  stretches,  the 
original  discrepancy  is  shortened  up  until 
— in  case  the  original  shortage  was  a  foot — 
a  ten,  eight  or  even  a  six  inch  strip  is  sub¬ 
stituted,  taking  the  place  of  the  original 
twelve  inch  gap. 
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Here  is  the  big  book  and  sub¬ 
scription  offer  of  the  year. 


COMMERCIAL  LAW  Simplified  <t 
and  a  12  months’  subscription 
to  BUSINESS  for  only . 

Commercial  Law  Simplified  is  a  different 
law  book  from  anything  that  you  have 
ever  owned.  It  is  written  for  YOU.  Not 
a  word  in  its  entire  500  pages  that  you 
can’t  understand.  Every  term,  phrase 
and  sentence  in  this  book  is  of  daily  con¬ 
sequence  to  your  business. 

Commercial  Law  Simplified  is  a  big  book 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There  is 
nothing  in  business  law  or  practice  that 
this  book  does  not  cover.  If  it  is  a  law 
form,  you  will  find  SO  pages  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  illustrations  of  various  ones. 
If  you  want  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in 
any  state,  the  Statute  of  Limitation.';, 
Incorporation  Laws  of  various  states,  in 
fact  any  legal  point  pertaining  to  your 
business,  turn  to  the  pages  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Law  Simplified  and  you  can  have 
your  answer. 

This  book  formerly  sold  for  $5.00  but  now  YOU 
can  have  it  with  a  full  12  months’  subscription  to 
BUSINESS  for  only  $2.50,  all  carriage  charges 
prepaid. 

Let  us  send  you  this  book  and  if  it  is  not  alone 
worth  more  than  we  ask  for  both  the  magazine 
and  book,  return  it  and  back  will  come  your 
money.  Great  offer,  don’t  you  think;  so  send 
for  your  copy  today. 

The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  Detroit,  Michigan 


A  brick  conveyor  that  eliminates  handling,  except  at  the  ends,  and  loads  5,000  bricks  per  hour. 
It  is  operated  entirely  by  the  force  of  gravity. 


An  assortment  of  belting  of  various 
widths  and  lengths  is  kept  on  hand  at  all 
times  so  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stitution  whenever  that  is  necessary.  These 
stop-gaps  are  made  from  old  pieces  of  belt 
of  various  widths  and  a  number  of  old  belts 
are  kept  on  hand  in  case  some  unusual 
length  or  width  is  needed. 

Carrying  5,000  Bricks  an  Hour 

pROFIT  in  every  manufacturer’s  plant 
is  regulated  largely  by  the  expense  of 
production.  Introduction  of  any  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machine  or  mechanical  device  which  will 
reduce  the  number  of  hand  laborers  must 
necessarily  effect  a  saving  in  the  production 
expense.  This  is  especially  true  where  ma¬ 
terial  is  transported  by  hand. 

In  the  handling  of  bricks,  cement  blocks, 
tiling  and  so  on,  wheelbarrows  are  the  usual 
means  of  conveyance  and  they  are  not  only 
slow  and  expensive  but  they  involve  hard 
and  tiring  labor.  On  this  page  is  shown  a 
method  eliminating  this  kind  of  labor  which 
has  been  found  very  profitable.  It  is  the 
view  which  shows  a  car  being  loaded  with 
common  brick  and  illustrates  how  rapidly 
the  work  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  the 
gravity  conveyor.  Half  the  loading  time 
and  more  than  half  the  labor  expense  is 
saved  by  this  method.  Two  men,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  carrier  system  will  do  the 
work  of  from  four  to  six  wheelers  in  con¬ 
siderably  less  time  and  at  much  less  ex¬ 
pense.  These  conveyors  may  be  designed 
so  that  they  will  travel  around  single  or 
reverse  curves  the  same  as  on  a  straight 
carrier  without  danger  of  falling  off.  And 
delicate-faced  or  fancy  brick  and  tiling  are 
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conveyed  just  as  quickly  and  safely  as  com¬ 
mon  brick. 

Often  the  reverse  of  this  system  is  used 
— a  conveyor  carries  the  brick  from  a 
freight  car  directly  into  a  building  where 
an  elevator  system  raises  it  up  to  any  de¬ 
sired  height  with  practically  no  handling 
except  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  The 
conveyor  shown  requires  absolutely  no 
power,  since  it  is  operated  by  gravity.  The 
weight  of  the  bricks  operates  it. 

There  is  one  other  advantage.  The  con¬ 
veyor  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  two  ends 
at  which  the  workmen  are  stationed  may 
be  entirely  enclosed  and  the  men  fully  pro¬ 
tected  during  excessively  cold  or  wet  rainy 
weather.  Under  the  old  wheelbarrow  sys¬ 
tem  it  would  be  necessary  to  stop  work. 

Insuring  the  Receipt  of  Orders 

t  N  A  manufacturing  plant  that  has  many 

departments  where  a  large  number  of 
excuses  for  delay  in  filling  or  making  up 
orders  were  constantly  turned  in,  depart¬ 
ment  heads  would  often  claim  that  the  shop 
or  managerial  order  had  not  been  received 
in  time  to  permit  them  to  fill  it  earlier.  To 
avoid  allegations  of  this  kind,  prevent  de¬ 
lay,  and  do  away  with  any  possibility  of 
dispute,  this  method  is  now  used ; 

When  delivery  or  messenger  boys  are 
sent  to  a  department  with  an  order,  a  slip 
is  attached  to  it.  This  slip  is  gummed  along 
the  edge,  and  perforated  so  that  when 
delivery  of  the  order  is  made  it  can  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  boy  as  a  voucher.  The  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  one  to  whom  the  order  was  de¬ 
livered  is  a  guarantee  that  it  reached  the 
right  hands,  and  the  hour  and  date  of  de- 
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livery  is  a  further  guarantee  that  it  arrived 
at  a  certain  time.  This  gummed  slip  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  manager,  attached  to  the  orig¬ 
inal,  and  remains  in  possession  of  the  is¬ 
suer  of  the  order — ample  evidence  as  to 
both  actuality  and  time  of  delivery. 


How  to  Work  the  “Odd  Man’’  in 
the  Shop 


"VT EARLY  every  shop,”  says  the  owner  of 
what  may  be  termed  either  a  small  plant 
or  a  large  shop,  “has  an  employee  who  is 
what  might  be  termed  a  ‘putterer’ — a  man 
who  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  on  some 
small  job  by  himself  or  is  left  to  solve  some 
problem  in  mechanics.  I  had  such  a  man 
at  work  in  the  electro-plating  department 
and  although  he  understood  everything  in 
the  shop  and  could  give  the  reactions  on  all 
plating  work,  he  could  not  turn  out  as  many 
plated  parts  as  a  green  apprentice.  As  I 
did  not  want  to  lose  him,  I  turned  him  loose 
in  the  shop  as  an  official  ‘improver,’  with 
orders  to  work  at  regular  jobs  until  he 
could  see  something  to  improve,  when  he 
could  go  to  work  by  himself. 

“The  foreman  put  him  at  work  at  a  lathe 
and  he  idled  away  two  or  three  days,  when 
he  showed  up  with  a  plan  for  delivering 
material  and  taking  it  away  from  the  lathe 
that  saved  us  considerable  in  a  year’s  run. 
Material  is  loaded  on  one  end  of  a  truck, 
to  occupy  half  the  car.  It  is  then  wheeled 
to  the  lathe  and  as  the  parts  are  worked 
the  finished  parts  are  racked  on  the  other 
end  of  the  car.  This  ‘half  load’  method 
makes  it  possible  to  get  material  to  the 
lathe  and  get  the  parts  away  in  standard 
size  lots,  so  making  it  easy  to  gauge  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  a  lathe-worker  in 
a  day.  Further  than  that  it  saves  consider¬ 
able  time  formerly  used  in  loading  and  un¬ 
loading,  for  by  this  method  it  is  necessary 
to  load  and  unload  but  once. 

“When  this  plan  was  thoroughly  worked 
out,  the  foreman  put  the  ‘improver’  at  work 
among  the  band  saws.  Our  plant  used  nu¬ 
merous  band  saws  in  various  operations, 
and  the  handy  man  soon  noted  that  the 
work  was  much  hindered  by  the  blades 
oscillating  backward  and  forward  on  the 
wheels.  He  studied  out  a  method  of  rem¬ 
edying  this  condition,  by  removing  the  band 
saws  and  examining  them  carefully  for 
burrs  on  the  inside  back  edge.  Where  these 
were  found,  the  edges  were  filed  down 
smooth  with  the  result  that  the  band  imme¬ 
diately  stopped  the  oscillation,  no  matter 
how  rapid  the  speed.  The  improvement 
man  has  been  at  work  a  month  now  and  so 
far  he  has  more  than  paid  his  year’s  wages 
in  savings.  And  I  am  looking  for  him  to 
do  something  still  bigger  before  the  year 
is  up.” 


EDISON 


is  on  every  genuine 
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DICTATING  MACHINE 

manufactured  at  the  inventor’s  works 
under  his  personal  direction 


Caution! 

Mr.  Edison’s  well  known  position  as  an  inven¬ 
tor  and  perfecter  of  the  original  dictating 
machine,  and  the  confusion  of  similar  trade 
names  for  other  machines,  have  led  purchasers 
to  believe  that  they  were  ordering  the  Edison 
product  without  specifying  “Edison.”  To  be 
certain  you  are  receiving  the  article  you 

in,end_  Specify  the 

Edison  Dictating  Machine 
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M  CORPORATE  O 


DOtU 


202  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 
25  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 


Fireproof  Steel  Design 


■  m  m  k  ss  ■ 


a  H:  X,  D  £  ui  a 


Identity  Coupon 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc. 

202  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  the  “Guide  for  Prospective  Pur¬ 
chasers  of  Dictating  Machines,”  describing  the 
Edison  improvements. 

N  ame, _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Address . _ 

Firm  Name, 


Note — If  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Edison 
dealer  in  your  locality  we  will  gladly  supply  it. 
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Me  M  Multiple  Ring  Book 


Sheets  Do  Not  Tear  Out 

Seven  rings  scientifically  made.  Automatic 
openers  for  rings.  1-8  inch  thinner  than 
other  books.  Costs  no  more  than  the  old 
kind. 

OVER  350  STOCK  SIZES  AND  BINDINGS 

Does  a  book  which  corrects  the 
trouble  you  have  had — SHEETS 
TEARING  OUT — appeal  to  you? 
Demand  this  book  at  your  sta¬ 
tioner  or  mail  your  inquiry  to  us. 

McMillan  bookco.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


RUBBER  STAMPS 


NUMBERING  MACHINES,  SIGN  MARKERS,  SEALS, 

DATERS,  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No,  27 
MANSFIELD  RUBBER  STAMP  WORKS. 

68  N.  MAIN _ MANSFIELD.  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

1000  Letters  for  $1.00 

Original  Mail  Order  Buyer’s  Letters  SI. 00  per  thousand  and 
express  charges.  All  letters  are  of  recent  date  and  from  people 
interested  in  live  Mail  Order  Propositions.  If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  immediate  results,  send  SI. 00  to-day  for  a  trial 
order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


RESULT  LETTER  BUREAU 


4555  N.  Lincoln  St.  CHICAGO 


Peterson’s  Desk  Companion 

The  most  useful  and  ornamental  device  ever  invented  for  roll 

top  or  b  oo  k- 
keepers’  desks. 
Placed  under 
pigeon  holes  of 
roll  top  desks. 
Clears  entire 
wridng  surface 
of  desk.  T wo 
inkwells  on  a 
pivot  swing  be¬ 
neath  cabinet.  Four  tubes  backed  with  corks,  adjustable  to 
pens  and  pencils.  Drawer  with  seven  compartments  for 
clips,  stamps,  etc. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars.  Opinion  of 


Size  of  front 
2Kx8dd  inches, 


Users  and  Name  of  Nearest  Representative 


Showing  companion  on  desks,  tubes  for  pens  and  pencils,  inkwells  retired. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED 

Every  city.  Opportunity  to  establish  profitable  agency. 
Exclusive  Territory.  All  orders  referred  to  local  representa¬ 
tives.  Write  today  for  selling  plan. 

SCOFIELD  &  CO.,  144  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


A  Card  LedApr  System 
for  Saving  Banks 

By  H.  M.  Gilbart 


''p'HE  card  system  is  the  ideal  system  for 
A  handling  depositors’  accounts.  The 
ledger  card  as  shown  herewith  enables  the 
work  to  be  done  with  great  speed  and  you 
have  the  accounts  at  your  finger  tips  all  the 
time.  Cabinets  for  this  system  can  be 
obtained  from  dealers,  or  any  carpenter  can 
make  boxes  of  uniform  size  to  hold  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  cards  and  these  boxes  can 
be  carried  into  the  vault  at  night  very 
readily. 

The  shortest  and  best  way  for  posting  to 
the  depositors’  accounts  is  to  post  direct 
from  the  deposit  slips.  Suppose,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  your  bank  has  8,000  depositors ;  your 
ledgers  will  be  divided 
into  sections,  say  1  to 
500,  501  to  1,000, 
etc.  Mr.  W.B.  Jones 
with  account  No.  508 
deposits  $68.00;  the 
bookkeeper  takes  the 
slip  from  the  teller, 
posts  it  direct  to  Mr. 

Jones’  account  and 
then  places  the  card  in 
the  back  of  the  case; 
he  next  places  the  de¬ 
posit  slip  in  the  pocket 
for  the  second  ledger, 
or,  if  the  account  is 
in  the  third  ledger,  the  slip  goes  in  the  third 
pocket.  The  withdrawals  are  handled  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  posting  the  amount 
direct  from  the  withdrawal  slip  and  placing 
the  card  in  the  back  of  case ;  the  withdrawal 
slips  being  also  kept  separate  by  ledgers. 

At  the  close  of  business  the  bookkeeper 
takes  his  deposit  and  withdrawal  slips  sepa¬ 
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rately  and  runs  them  up  on  the  adding  ma¬ 
chine,  totaling  each  ledger  separately.  He 
next  enters  footings  of  each  ledger  in  the 
journal  and  the  grand  total  should  agree 
with  the  teller’s  figures. 

In  posting  from  the  daily  journal  to  the 
Controlling  Account  you  simply  post  the 
total  amount  of  deposits  and  withdrawals. 
By  taking  any  ordinary  blank  book  and  rul¬ 
ing  it  to  suit  your  ledger,  entering  each  day’s 
business  by  ledger,  you  can  ascertain  the 
balance  of  any  one  ledger  at  once  by  simply 
subtracting  your  withdrawals  from  your  de¬ 
posits,  plus  your  balance  the  first  of  the 
month.  After  you  have  proved  the  postings 

you  replace  the  cards 
in  their  numerical  or¬ 
der.  By  placing  a 
numbered  marker 
each  100  accounts 
apart  it  assists  mater¬ 
ially  to  find  the  proper 
place  for  your  card. 

The  advantages  of 
this  system  are  three¬ 
fold  :  1st,  it  is  the  work 
of  a  very  few  minutes 
to  add  up  your  daily 
transactions  on  the 
machine;  2nd,  by 
proving  your  postings 
each  day  it  saves  a  lot  of  needless  check¬ 
ing  for  errors  after  you  have  taken  your 
trial  balance ;  3rd,  it  keeps  the  accounts  in 
the  proper  ledger  column,  which  is  nearly 
impossible  to  do  when  you  are  running  a 
special  ruled  journal.  When  an  account  is 
closed  it  can  be  taken  out,  thus  keeping  only 
live  accounts  in  the  ledger. 
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Simplifying  the  Hotel  Azcounls 

Loose  Leaf  Methods  That  Enable  the  Manager  to  Keep 
in  Close  Touch  IKith  the  Business 

By  Wm.  B.  Wiegand 


TO  KEEP  in  close  touch  with  the  in¬ 
come  and  expenses  of  the  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  that  the  money  due  from  various 
sources  actually  enters  the  company’s  treas¬ 
ury,  the  manager  of  a  New  York  hotel  has 
installed  the  following  loose  leaf  system : 

Accounts  are  kept  with  rooms  instead  of 
guests  individually,  and  by  knowing  how 
many  days  in  a  month  a  room  has  been  oc¬ 
cupied,  together  with  the  rate,  it  is  but  a 
simple  multiplication  process  to  know  the 
amount  earned  by  each  room.  These 
amounts  taken  together  give  the  gross  in¬ 
come  from  the  hotel  during  the  period.  A 
Room  and  Guest  Record  is  first  provided, 


ruled  with  thirty-one  cross  lines,  so  that 
each  page  takes  care  of  one  month,  and 
being  ruled  on  both  sides  six  sheets  are  suf¬ 
ficient  for  a  year’s  transactions.  They 
should  be  arranged  in  numerical  order,  ac¬ 
cording  to  room  number,  two  binders  being 
used,  one  containing  the  current  month’s 
records  on  the  face  of  the  sheet,  while  the 
other  side  shows  the  records  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  The  other  binder  contains 
the  completed  sheets  of  the  past  months. 

After  a  guest  has  registered  and  been  as¬ 
signed  to  a  room  his  name  is  entered  in  the 
proper  space  on  the  line  corresponding  to 
the  date  of  his  arrival,  and  a  card  with  his 
name  on  it  as  well  as  the  room  number  is 


The  Best 
TONIC 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is 

especially  recommended  for  the 
restoration  of  energy  and  vitality, 
the  relief  of  mental  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  impaired  digestion 
or  appetite. 

HORSFORD’S 
Acid  Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic) 

Is  a  scientific  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  preparation  of  the  phos¬ 
phates,  and  has  been  found  a 
most  valuable  general  Tonic. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  with  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
and  wholesome  beverage. 

If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  send  25  cents 
to  Rumford  Chemical  Works  ,  Providence,  R.  I. 
for  trial  size  bottle,  postage  paid. 


READ  OUR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Modern.  Methods 


A  Practical  Instruction  Book 
in  Loose  Leaf  Record  Keeping 

Contains  full  explanation  of  this  Money  and  Time 
Saving  Method  of  bookkeeping.  Describes  and 
illustrates  40  Record  Forms  with  full  explanation  of 
their  use.  We  will  send  this  book  Without  Charge 
to  any  Business  or  Professional  Man  who  writes  for  it. 
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MAKE 
MORE 
MO  N  E  Y 

That’s  it — increase  your  earning  ca¬ 
pacity.  Be  in  a  position  to  demand  one 
of  the  big  salaries  of  today.  Make 
your  future  a  safe  and  profitable  one. 
Be  independent. 

You  can  accomplish  this  as  several 
other  ambitious  men  and  women  have. 

The  great  demand  today  is  for  the 
trained  man;  for  the  man  who  knows 
everything  in  accounting. 

The  International  Accountants’  So¬ 
ciety,  Inc.,  offer  for  your  benefit  their 
correspondence  courses  of  instruction 
in  Higher  Accounting  and  Business 
Law.  These  courses  bring  a  univer¬ 
sity  to  your  home.  They  are  thorough¬ 
ly  practical,  efficient  and  up-to-date. 

They  have  been  the  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  earning  power  of  hundreds 
of  men  and  women. 

Read  This: 

International  Accountants’  Society 

Detroit,  Mich.  June  16,  1911 

Gentlemen: — I  must  apologize  for  delay  in 
answering  your  recent  letter,  but  have  been  too 
much  pressed  for  time. 

All  three  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the  re¬ 
cent  C.  P.  A.  examination  were  graduates  of  your 
course  and  all  feel  that  they  were  aided  material¬ 
ly  by  the  mind  training  it  gave  them. 

There  were  no  questions  on  cost  accounting  at 
this  examination,  but  the  papers  covered  a  very 
broad  field.  The  time  was  ample  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  last  paper  on  practical  account¬ 
ing  in  which  there  was  a  question  on  the  merger 
of  three  corporations  which  involved  a  large 
amount  of  detail. 

With  best  wishes,  1  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

EDGAR  T.  WAGNER 

These  courses  will  do  the  same  for 

you. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  making 
more  money;  if  you  want  to  keep  up 
with  the  business  pro¬ 
cession;  if  you  want  to 
be  a  factor  in  business;  ; 
if  you  have  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  secure 
future;  if  you  want  to 
realize  on  your  ability- 
write  us  today  for  a  copy  of 
our  handsome  56  page 
booklet  entitled  Inspiration- 
Ambition-Success.  This 
will  be  sent  to  YOU 
FREE  placing  you 
under  no  obligation 
whatever. 

Send  for  Your  Copy— Now 


The  International  Accountants*  Society,  Inc. 

Ill  West  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen 

You  may  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  handsome 
56  page  booklet  entitled  Inspiration-Ambition-Success.  This 
does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 

Name . 

Address . 

City  and  State . 


inserted  alphabetically  in  the  Room  Rack. 
Columns  are  provided  in  the  Room  and 
Guest  Record  for  the  regular  hotel  service 
divided  into  Lodging,  Meals  and  Bath,  the 
last  column  being  used  only  where  a  room 
has  not  a  bath  attached  and  guests  are 
charged  for  its  use.  Columns  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  for  Guests’  Expense,  as  Bar,  Cigars 
and  Other  Expense,  such  as  laundry,  etc., 
the  details  of  which  are  obtained  from  the 
Daily  Petty  Cash  Disbursements.  A  total 
column  is  provided  for  each  division  of 
charges,  and  another  for  the  grand  total, 
and  in  them  the  cross  footings  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  each  day.  The  totals  of  the  various 
columns  are  arrived  at  whenever  necessary, 
at  the  end  of  each  day  if  a  daily  proof  is 
desired,  or  when  the  guest  is  leaving,  and 
always  at  the  end  of  a  month.  A  column  is 
provided  for  cash  received  and  another  for 
balances  still  outstanding. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  monthly  journal 
entries,  debiting  and  crediting  the  various 
accounts  on  the  general  ledger,  all  that  is 
necessary  at  the  end  of  the  month  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  summary  of  the  individual  room 
totals.  For  this  purpose  the  Summary 
Room  Income  is  provided,  having  columns 
for  Room  No.,  Hotel  Service,  subdivided 
into  Lodging,  Meals,  Bath  and  Total; 
Guests’  Expense,  subdivided  into  Bar, 
Cigars,  Other  Expense  and  Total  and  Grand 
Total.  The  totals  for  each  room  are  ob¬ 
tained  and  transferred  on  its  proper  line  to 
this  summary  sheet,  which,  when  footed, 
gives  the  complete  information  for  debit¬ 
ing  Guests’  Controlling  Account  in  the 
general  ledger  and  crediting  Lodging, 
Meals,  Baths,  Bar,  Cigars  and  Other  Items. 
The  credits  to  the  last  three  accounts  are 
offset  by  the  charges  through  the  Petty 
Cash  Disbursement  sheet  to  the  Audited 
Voucher  Distribution.  Thus  it  appears  that 
these  accounts  are  simply  “wash  accounts,” 
and  should  balance  out  cit  the  end  of  each 
month. 

To  keep  an  effective  check  on  the  cash, 
all  receipts  should  be  deposited  in  the  bank 
intact,  and  all  payments  other  than  petty 
disbursements  should  be  made  by  check. 
Funds  should  be  left  at  the  cafe  and  cigar 
stand  for  the  purpose  of  making  change, 
the  excess  of  which  at  the  end  of  each  day 
should  be  the  amount  of  sales,  and  should 
agree  with  the  amount  shown  by  the  cash 
registers.  Another  fund  should  be  left 
with  the  clerk  or  cashier,  out  of  which  he 
makes  expenditures  for  the  guests  or  for  the 
hotel  itself.  All  such  payments  should  be 
represented  by  a  petty  cash  voucher,  and 
should  be  entered  in  the  Daily  Cash  Dis¬ 
bursement  sheet.  At  regular  intervals  a 
check  is  drawn  for  the  total  disbursements 
and  the  currency  therefor  put  back  into  the 
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fund,  thus  bringing  it  back  to  its  original 
amount.  The  balance  of  cash  on  hand  plus 
the  total  of  the  vouchers  must  agree  at  all 
times  with  the  original  amount.  When 
guests  desire  supplies  from  the  cafe  or 
cigar  stand  to  be  charged  to  their  account, 
the  clerk  should  make  out  an  order  on  the 
proper  department,  showing  what  is  re¬ 
quired  and  the  cost  and  deliver  it  to  the 
department,  together  with  the  money.  A 
petty  cash  voucher  is  made  out  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  guests’  expense  column,  from 
which  it  is  posted  to  the  Room  and  Guest 
Record.  No  other  postings  are  made  from 
this  book,  but  the  totals  are  used  for  the 
distribution  of  the  audited  voucher.  In  this 
manner  both  the  cafe  and  cigar  stand  are 
maintained  on  a  cash  basis,  although  it  is 
still  possible  to  record  such  items  on  the 
cash  register  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
regular  cash  sales. 

The  form  of  Voucher  Check  illustrated 
has  many  advantages.  The  top  portion, 
corresponding  to  an  ordinary  bank  check, 
is  perforated  so  that  it  may  be  torn  off  and 
mailed  to  the  creditor  without  the  objec¬ 
tionable  fold  so  common  to  voucher  checks. 
The  bottom  portion  or  voucher  jacket  is 
used  to  record  the  details  of  payment,  or 
for  holding  the  invoices  or  other  evidences 
of  payment.  The  reverse  side  is  ruled  in 
the  ordinary  way  so  that  it  may  be  folded 
in  halves,  one  half  showing  number,  name, 
amount  and  date,  and  the  other  half  the  ac¬ 
counts  to  be  charged.  Since  the  check  bears 
a  number  corresponding  to  that  appearing 
on  the  voucher  jacket,  any  subsequent  at¬ 
tempt  to  see  that  every  payment  is  for  value 
actually  received  is  greatly  facilitated. 
When  a  voucher  contains  within  itself  a 
bank  draft,  it  is  necessary  to  send  it  to  the 
creditor  so  that  if  it  is  lost  in  transit  or  if 
there  is  any  delay  in  presentation  for  pay¬ 
ment  internal  difficulties  ensue.  By  using 
a  check  of  this  kind  the  vouchers  can  be 
filed  away  immediately  and  all  this  trouble 
is  eliminated.  The  necessity  of  printing  ac¬ 
count  names  can  also  be  overcome  by  the 
introduction  of  account  symbols. 

The  expenses  of  a  hotel,  like  those  of 
many  other  enterprises  are  rather  numer¬ 
ous,  so  that  an  attempt  to  have  a  voucher 
register  with  a  column  for  each  of  the 
various  accounts  would  require  very  wide 
pages  and  many  columns,  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  liability  of  error  by  distribut¬ 
ing  an  account  into  the  wrong  column.  It 
is,  however,  essential  that  there  be  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  accounts  in  order  to  obtain  an  in¬ 
telligent  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the 
business,  or  else  an  analysis  is  required  of 
the  few  accounts  that  are  kept. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties,  an  Audited 
Voucher  Distribution  Sheet  is  used  instead 
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ot  a  voucher  register, — one  sheet  being  used 

for  each  account.  To  these  sheets  with  the 
account  number  and  name  appearing  at  the 
top  are  posted  the  various  charges  from  the 
vouchers,  thus  reducing  any  chance  of 
charging  a  wrong  account  regardless  of  how 
many  there  may  be.  The  next  point  is  to 
have  but  one  Expense  Account  on  the 
ledger.  At  first  thought  this  may  seem  to 
require  subsequent  analysis,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  for  it  is  a  controlling  account,  the 
detail  expense  accounts  of  which  are  main¬ 
tained  on  the  Audited  Voucher  Distribu¬ 
tion  sheets.  As  above  indicated  there  is 
one  of  these  sheets  for  each  general  ledger 
account  that  may  be  charged  through  the 
audited  vouchers,  excepting  Expense  Ac¬ 
count,  which  has  in  its  place  as  many  sheets 
as  there  are  branches  of  expense.  The  totals 
of  all  these  detail  expense  sheets  for  one 
month  give  the  amount  to  be  posted  to  Ex¬ 
pense  Account  on  the  general  ledger,  there¬ 
by  keeping  the  detail  sheets  in  agreement 
with  the  controlling  account.  To  the  total 
thus  obtained  are  added  the  totals  of  the 
other  sheets  for  the  general  ledger  accounts, 
thus  giving  the  total  of  the  audited  vouch¬ 
ers  for  the  month.  The  detail  expense  sheets 
should  be  segregated  from  the  other  sheets 
by  ordinary  index  tabs. 

As  it  is  possible  that  changes  will  be  re¬ 
quired  in  making  adjustments  or  correcting 
errors  or  that  there  may  be  additional  entries 
on  the  Expense  Account  from  some  other 
source,  lines  are  provided  for  such  items 
under  the  heading  of  “Corrections  and 
Additions,”  and  here  will  be  entered  the 
additional  charges  in  black  ink  and  the 
credits  in  red  ink.  These  are  added  to  the 
“Total  for  Month,”  the  resulting  total  be¬ 
ing  entered  on  the  line  “Net  for  Month.” 
This  figure  is  added  to  that  of  the  previous 

month,  giving  “Total  for  - Months,”  so 

that  at  the  end  of  each  month  each  expense 
sheet  shows  not  only  the  total  for  the  month 
as  compared  with  previous  months,  but  the 
total  for  the  year  up  to  date.  A  manager 
or  owner  is  thereby  in  a  position  to  note  any 
increases  or  decreases  without  any  further 
clerical  labor  and  can  intelligently  plan  the 
future  policy. 

This  distribution  sheet  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  features  of  the  entire  system  as  it 
provides  the  information  from  which  a 
comparative  statement  can  be  made  up  so 
as  to  show  the  actual  results  from  carrying 
on  the  enterprise.  It  is  a  feature  which  is 
not  confined  to  this  particular  business,  but 
is  being  made  use  of  very  successfully  in 
other  branches  of  business.  In  fact  it  is  a 
most  effective  means  of  discovering  the 
little  leaks  which  every  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  must  guard  against,  and  enables  the 
management  to  plug  them  up. 


Use 


That 

“Awful  Smart” 
Your  Shaving  Soap  Did  It 

The  free  caustic  found 
its  way  into  the  pores  of 
your  skin  and  that  terrible 
smarting  and  drawing 
sensation  resulted. 


MENNEN’S 

SHAVING  CREAM 

which  contains  no  free  caustic,  and 

enjoy  a  coo/,  comfortable  shave. 

Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream  makes  a 
lather  which  requires  no“ rubbing  in” 
to  soften  the  beard.  You  lather  and 
then  you  shave.  Saves  time ,  and 
does  away  with  tender  faces. 


For  sale  everywhere  25  cents 
Sample  Tube  Free 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Fool  Press? 

\  is  positively  the  only  “  fool  proof 

oil  on  the  market.  Any  other  typewriter  oil,  particularly 
heavy  oil,  will  cake,  gum  and  collect  dust.  Also  clog  all 
the  bearings  when  used  too  freely. 

You  can’t  “over  oil”  with  3-in-One.  All  that  is 
needed  remains  in  the  bearings;  all  the  rest  runs  off.  No 
matter  how  often  or  how  much  3-in-One  you  use  the  bearings  are 
always  clean  and  work  smoothly  and  accurately. 

But  it  only  requires  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One  once  in  a  while  to  oil 
every  part  properly.  3-in-One  is  very,  very  economical.  Itmakesany 
typewriter  look  better,  work  easier  and  last  longer.  Try  it  just  once, 
rrpp  Liberal  sample  and  3-in-One  book  sent  free  on  request. 
 3-in-One  Oil  Company,  119  New  St.,  New  Yorko 
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DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 

Mailing  Lists 

“That's  Our  Business ” 

Ask  for  our  ‘‘Silent  Salesman  No.  54  for 
1912.”  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  2000 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 


109  Aeroplane  M frs.  -  -  -  -  $2.50 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers  -  -  2.50 

556  Auto  Manufacturers.  Strictly  -  3.00 

6,337  Auto  Garages  ....  15.00 

11,610  Auto  Dealers  and  Agents  -  -  20.00 

4,525  Auto  Repairs  -  10.00 

2.749  Auto  Supplies  ...  -  7.50 

166  Auto  Supplies,  Whol.  ...  2.00 

63  Auto  Jobbers  ....  1,00 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers  -  4.00 

227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs.  -  2.00 

472,000  Auto  Owners,  Per  M  2.00 

123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  ....  1.50 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs.  _  ...  2.00 

384  Advertising  Agencies  ...  4.00 

514  Mfs.  and  Jobbers  Adverting  Novelties  3.00 
50.000  Agents,  Books,  etc..  Per  M  -  -  4.00 

50,000  Agents  and  Canvassers,  Per  M  -  4.00 

733  Amusement  Parks  ...  5.00 

3.750  Department  Stores  ...  5.00 

2,205,303  Farmers,  Per  M  -  -  -  -  2.50 

1,976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  -  -  5.00 

6,913  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres  -  20.00 


ASK  FOR  ANY  OTHER  LIST  YOU  WANT 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 


MAY  WE  INTRODUCE  THE 

CENTRAL  LOOSE  LEAF  COMPANY 
BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 

? 


DESIGNING 


ENGRAVING 


WAYSANDMEANS 


Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine — Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort ,  Eessen  Costs 
and  Multiply  Profits 


THE  ADVERTISING 
manager  of  a  manufac¬ 
turing  concern  that  uses 
a  large  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  matter,  such  as 
posters,  booklets,  fold¬ 
ers,  postal  cards,  envel¬ 
ope  stuff ers,  etc.,  was 
was  frequently  caused  much  annoyance, 
on  requisitioning  the  stock  department 
for  supplies,  by  having  the  requisition 
returned  to  him  with  a  notation  to  the 
effect  that  there  were  not  enough  sup¬ 
plies  on  hand  to  fill  it.  To  obviate  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  trouble  and  to  insure  that  a  suf¬ 
ficient  stock  of  advertising  matter  be  al¬ 
ways  on  hand,  he  placed  into  operation  a 
system  as  follows : 

A  card  index  stock  record  blank  was 
first  prepared.  On  this  blank  is  entered 
particulars  of  each  piece  of  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  as  it  comes  from  the  printer — its  name, 
office  serial  number,  printer  supplied  by, 
date  and  number  of  pieces  placed  in  stock. 
To  avoid  complicated  detail  work  no  rec¬ 
ord  is  kept  of  the  removal  of  articles  from 
stock.  The  system  makes  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  the  supply  of  any  piece  of  ad¬ 
vertising  matter  to  run  out  entirely. 

When  the  advertising  matter  is  placed  in 
stock,  a  minimum  stock  sufficient  to  last 
until  new  supplies  can  be  secured  is  decided 
upon.  This  number  of  booklets  (for  ex¬ 
ample),  is  then  wrapped  up  and  tied  with 
heavy  cord.  A  printed  label  is  then  at¬ 
tached  to  the  package,  reading : 

“Do  not  open  this  package  of  (Booklets) 
until  the  rest  of  the  stock  is  used.  When 


opening  package,  detach  this  label  and  hand 
it  to  the  advertising  manager.  THIS  IS 
IMPORTANT.” 

Thus,  when  the  advertising  manager  re¬ 
ceives  the  label,  he  knows  that  the  minimum 
stock  has  been  reached  and  that  new  sup¬ 
plies  must  be  ordered  immediately. 

This  system  also  avoids  the  keeping  of 
voluminous  records  of  the  use  of  small 
pieces  of  advertising  matter.  The  card  rec¬ 
ord  system  is  not  intended  to  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  perpetual  stock  record — its  only 
use  is  to  show  the  origin  of  printed  matter 
and  to  furnish  figures  on  quantities  used 
over  a  certain  period. 

A  CONCERN  in  an 
eastern  city  has  built  up 
a  big  business  by  ship¬ 
ping  outfits  of  novelties 
to  drug  stores,  novelty 
stores,  etc.,  throughout 
the  country,  on  consign¬ 
ment.  The  articles  in 
the  outfit  are  of  popular  appeal  and  find  a 
ready  sale. 

This  concern  used  to  take  a  chance  on 
shipping  outfits  unsolicited  to  a  selected  list 
of  names.  On  the  same  day  that  the  out¬ 
fits  were  dispatched  a  form  letter  would  be 
sent  to  consignees  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  find  the  goods  ready  sellers,  but  that 
if  for  any  reason  they  did  not  want  to  ac¬ 
cept  them  they  could  refuse  to  accept  de¬ 
livery  from  the  express  company.  Returns 
under  this  method  averaged  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  which  ate  up  a  considerable 
sum  each  year  in  express  charges. 


An 

Infalliable 

Stock 

Record 


Eliminating 
Waste  in  Re¬ 
turn  Express 
Charges 
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To  obviate  this  loss  the  concern  now 
uses  a  plan  that  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
chance  of  loss  through  paying  double  ex¬ 
press  charges  on  returned  goods.  The  goods 
in  question  find  a  sale  only  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  Thus  they  are  shipped 
from  the  factory  during  March.  Under  its 
new  plan  the  concern  now  mails  during 
January,  under  one  cent  postage,  a  com¬ 
bined  invoice  and  form  letter  to  prospective 
consignees.  The  form  letter  reads  to  the 
effect  that  unless  the  manufacturers  re¬ 
ceive  advice  to  the  contrary  they  will  ship 
the  goods  during  the  month  of  March.  It 
also  explains  that  the  goods  are  sold  on  con¬ 
signment- — that  on  the  first  of  September 
the  dealer  is  either  to  remit  for  the  com¬ 
plete  outfit  less  a  certain  commission,  or  is 
to  return  the  unsold  goods.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  letter  is  an  invoice  form  that  details 
the  goods  to  be  shipped.  If  the  dealer  does 
not  wish  to  handle  the  goods,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  return  the  form  letter-invoice  in  an 
addressed  envelope  enclosed,  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  shipment  of  the  outfit. 

This  plan  effects  a  saving  on  return  ship¬ 
ping  charges  on  the  goods  in  two  ways  ;  first, 
to  wrong  addresses,  and  second,  to  dealers 
who  do  not  wish  to  accept  the  goods.  Where 
returned  goods  formerly  cost  the  manu¬ 
facturer  express  charges  of  25c  each  way, 
his  expense  now  is  only  lc  for  postage  plus 
a  little  extra  for  cost  of  printing  the  form 
letter-invoice.  Last  year  under  the  new 
plan  this  concern  saved  $7,500. 

THE  TREASURER’S 
department  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern 
in  Chicago  handles  an 
average  of  a  thousand 
vouchers  a  week.  The 
question  of  passing  upon 
discounts  allowable  to 
the  company  consumed  considerable  time 
and  the  treasurer  sought  for  a  quicker  way 
to  handle  the  discount  question.  To  speed 
matters  he  placed  into  operation  a  system 
that  takes  the  question  of  passing  on  dis¬ 
counts  to  which  the  company  is  entitled  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  treasurer’s 
department. 

When  invoices  are  ready  for  payment 
they  are  first  sent  to  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  for  approval.  In  O.  K-ing  invoices 
for  payment,  the  purchasing  agent  impresses 
on  each  invoice  a  rubber  stamp  in  which 
space  is  provided  for  notation  that  shows 
the  terms  of  discount  the  company  is  en¬ 
titled  to.  He  then  passes  the  invoices  to  the 
voucher  clerk,  who  is  guided  solely  by  the 
purchasing  department’s  stamp  and  entirely 
ignores  the  terms  printed  on  the  invoices. 

The  voucher  checks  alone  go  to  the  treas- 


Simplifying 

Discount 

Deductions 


This  Wonderfully  Flexible  Hinge 
Will  Not  Tear  or  Crack 


The  hinged  section  of  Byron 
Weston  Ledger  Paper  (for  Loose 
Leaf  Work)  has  90%  of  the  strength 
of  the  body  of  the  sheet. 

Yet  so  flexible  is  the  Byron 
Weston  Hinge  as  to  assure  a  flat, 
solid  writing  surface  from  binder 
to  outer  edge  of  leaf. 

No  bulge  or  spring  at  binder  as 
with  unhinged  paper.  No  corruga¬ 
tions,  crimps  or  after  treatments 
that  cannot  be  written  over  and 
which  thicken  book  at  binding  edge. 

The  hinged  section  of  Byron 
Weston  Ledger  is  sized  and  calen¬ 
dered  on  both  sides  and  can  be 
ruled,  written  on  and  erased  as 
readily  as  rest  of  sheet. 


Thus  every  inch  of  Byron  Weston 
Hinged  Ledger  can  be  utilized 
which  does  away  with  the  wasteful 
margins  of  other  hinged  papers. 
Less  bulky  and  more  compact 
ledgers  are  the  result. 

Byron  Weston  Hinge  is  processed 
into  the  paper  while  sheet  is  form¬ 
ing.  The  hinged  section  is  really 
tougher  than  the  strongest  part  of 
most  loose  leaf  papers.  It  will  not 
tear,  crack  or  crumble  or  lose  its 
stability. 

Comes  all  ready  to  be  ruled  for 
loose  leaf  ledgers,  thus  eliminating 
the  waiting  and  additional  expense 
incidental  to  mechanically  treated 
hinged  leaf. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE  BOOK 

Office  Men,  Purchasing  Agents  and  Stationers  should  send 
for  our  complete  Sample  Book  K  and  sheet  of  our  Hinged 
Paper  for  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers  with  directions  for  ordering. 

Byron  Weston  Company 


DALTON 


ESTABLISHED  1864 

‘ THE  PAPER  VALLEY  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES” 
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Cd  R.ESTERBROOK&CO'S 

®  M 

Mil  'J, „ . ...  .  .  v-w  "t:  -  v  -ru.  Y'*' 


250  styles,  but  only  one  quality — the  best. 


The  steel  pens  with  a  half-century’s  reputation.  Ask  your  stationer.  , 


V. 


Works  Camden,  N.  j.  The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co.,  26  John  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Last  Word  in 
Check  Protection 

The  SUN  Check  Writer  is  the  only- 
machine  that  produces  writing  that  can¬ 
not  be  erased  or  altered  in  any  way  with¬ 
out  detection. 

It  gives  you  check  as¬ 
surance  without  addi¬ 
tional  detail  or  labor. 

Your  checks  may  never  have  been 
raised,  but  the  first  one  may  cripple  your 
business. 

No  business  safe  with¬ 
out  a  Sun  Check  Writer. 

Send  for  Sample  Check 
and  information. 

The  SUN  CHECK  WRITER 

315  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


This  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 


H.  D.  Roosen  Company 

78-84  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


$1.00  The  G.  R.  PEN  $1.00 

Book-keepers!!  This  is  what  you  have  always  wanted.  A 
Ruling  Pen,  guaranteed  non-leakable,  for  ruling  books.  One 
dip  in  the  well  good  for  40  feet  of  red  line. 

The  G.  R.  PEN  CO. ,  500  F  St.,  N  W.,  WASH  ,  D.  C. 
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ASK  US 

We  Have  Millions 

of  old,  rare,  and  up-to-date  articles, 
clippings,  notes,  and  records.  They  re¬ 
late  to  the  world’s  thought  and  activ¬ 
ities  from  earliest  times,  are  the  accu¬ 
mulations  of  a  hundred  years,  and  are 
added  to  daily — all  topics  from  all 
sources. 

This  material  is  classified  under  a 
unique  system  for  quick  reference. 
It  may  be  consulted  in  our  Library; 
or  selections  from  it  are  loaned  to 
responsible  inquirers. 

There  are  also  in  the  collection 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pictures 
— prints  and  photographs.  From 
these,  reproductions  may  be  made, 
or  assistance  otherwise  obtained,  for 
every  form  of  illustration  and  decor¬ 
ation. 

All  Subjects  Covered 
Business,  Literary,  Scientific 
Everything 

Experienced  editors,  writers,  reporters, 
illustrators,  and  experts  in  every  line  of 
research  and  investigation,  are  retained  to 
serve  the  needs  of  our  clients. 

Departments 

Information  Bureau,  Library  Service, 
News  Service,  Editorial  Service,  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Picture  Service,  Special 
Service,  Printing  and  Publishing. 

A  Noteworthy  Feature:  Artistic 
Booklets,  Catalogs,  General  Exploitation 
Literature,  Written, Illustrated, Published. 

The  Search  -Light  Library 

450  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

(The  White  House,  cor.  31st  St.) 


urer’s  department,  with  the  discount  slip  at¬ 
tached.  The  cashier  then  calculates  the 
amount  of  discount  the  company  is  entitled 
to  deduct,  guided  solely  by  the  “Discount 
Slip,”  shows  the  deduction  of  the  “explana¬ 
tion”  portion  of  the  voucher,  and  fills  in 
the  check  for  the  net  amount. 

Without  this  system  in  vogue,  the  original 
invoices  to  be  paid  would  have  to  pass 
through  the  cashier’s  hands,  for  him  to 
ascertain  direct  from  them  the  discount  due. 
This  would  not  only  waste  time  but  would 
hinder  his  work  and  clog  his  office  with  un¬ 
necessary  papers. 

The  first  line  on  the  Discount  Slip  is  used 
where  the  discount  due  is  on  the  entire 
amount  of  the  voucher,  whether  one  or  more 
invoices  are  paid  by  it.  The  second  line  is 
used  where  discount  is  allowable  only  on  a 
part  of  the  total  amount  paid ;  for  instance, 
where  several  invoices  are  covered  by  the 
voucher,  some  being  net  and  others  subject 


EVERY  NIGHT  in 
many  offices  there  is  a 
mad  rush  just  before 
closing  time.  This  means 
that  some  time  during 
the  day  these  very  “rush¬ 
ers”  have  been  loafing. 
It  also  means  confusion, 
multiplicity  of  errors  and  carelessness  in 
many  directions.  The  correspondents  all 
get  busy  and  sign  letters  at  the  same  time. 
The  stenographers  rush  and  hurry  at  the 
end  of  the  day’s  work,  the  mail  boys  throw 
the  letters  around  in  their  mad  desire  to 
get  out.  Letters  are  signed  without  careful 
reading,  signatures  are  careless,  and  in  a 
dozen  different  ways  the  firm  suffers  for 
this  hurly  burly.  Recently  an  office  man¬ 
ager  made  up  his  mind  that  this  sort  of 
thing  costs  money  and  that  the  final  effort 
was  90  per  cent  waste.  He  established  a 
rule  that  four  times  every  day  stenogra¬ 
phers  should  deliver  all  of  the  letters  they 
had  written  to  the  desks  of  correspondents. 
A  certain  hour  was  fixed  for  this.  Thirty 
minutes  after  this  hour,  the  mail  boys  were 
instructed  to  go  to  each  correspondent  and 
get  his  letters,  fold  and  mail  them  at  once. 
If  a  correspondent  had  no  letters  to  hand  to 
the  boy  it  was  because  he  had  not  followed 
the  rule,  and  as  a  schedule  was  kept  of  the 
number  of  letters  received  on  each  collec¬ 
tion  from  each  correspondent  it  was  easy  to 
trace  those  who  did  not  obey  the  rule. 
Within  a  very  short  time  the  rush  at  the 
end  of  the  day  disappeared.  Everybody 
was  busy  during  the  day  but  no  one  hur¬ 
ried.  The  number  of  letters  coming  back 
for  better  directions,  those  placed  in  the 
wrong  envelopes  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
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to  a  discount. 


One  Way 
to  Avoid  the 
“Rush” 
Hour 


tribe  of  inexcusable  but  embarrassing  mis¬ 
takes  were  reduced  to  such  a  small  per¬ 
centage  that  an  error  caused  comment.  Sys¬ 
tem  in  this  little  detail  saved  dollars  and 
increased  efficiency  all  along  the  line. 


ONE  OF  the  big  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  supervision 
of  employes  is  that  of 
controlling  the  good  man 
who  wastes  a  part  of  his 
possibilities  in  dissipa¬ 
tion.  The  time  is  rap¬ 
idly  passing  when  a 
salesman  has  to  buy  business,  so  that  this 
excuse  no  longer  holds.  A-  Milwaukee  man¬ 
ager  who  has  several  hundred  men  under 
him  is  markedly  successful  in  handling  the 
“different”  phases  of  man  problems  which 
day  by  day  come  up. 

“Right  supervision  tends  to  keep  the  odd 
employe  who  dissipates  his  energy  under 
control,”  says  this  manager.  “But  better 
than  this  is  the  counsel  which  leads  an  em¬ 
ploye  to  center  his  control  in  himself.  Con¬ 
trol  centered  in  self  does  away  with  the 
energy-waste  of  supervision  while  increas¬ 
ing  the  worker’s  initiative  value.  A  very 
competent  man  who  lately  had  come  with 
us  got  to  dissipating  with  an  after-theater 
crowd  in  the  city.  Frank  and  fair  was  the 
manner  with  which  I  tried  to  approach  the 
subject — not  by  the  round-about  method, 
but  as  man  to  man. 

“  ‘Jack,’  I  said,  you’re  in  for  a  good  time 

with  the  X - street  bunch,  I  learn.  Have 

a  good  time,  the  best  you  can  buy  from 
people  who  rob  you.  You  won’t  be  stop¬ 
ped  by  executive  order.  You  won’t  be  dis¬ 
criminated  against,  for  that.  But,  bring 
X -  street  here, — introduce  the  atmos¬ 

phere  of  that  locality  in  the  office,  and  I’ve 
no  need  to  tell  you  what  that  means.  The 
one’s  your  business — the  other  our  busi¬ 
ness.’ 

“This  word  of  counsel  started  the  young 
man  to  thinking,  and  today  he  is  one  of  our 
most  dependable  and  efficient  men, — and 
with  no  demerit  charged  against  him, 
either.” 


How  to 
Handle  the 
Employe  Who 
Dissipates 


THE  ORDINARY 
snap  or  spindle  file  has 
more  uses  than  are  com¬ 
monly  recorded.  In  one 
institution  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  stenographers  are 
employed,  each  stenog¬ 
rapher  is  required  to  file 
on  the  snap  or  spindle  file  at  her  desk  any 
sheets  of  paper  or  forms  that  she  spoils 
in  her  work.  This  filing  is  done  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  allow  salvage,  if  possible.  For 
instance,  in  copying  manuscript,  if  a  mis¬ 
take  is  made  in  the  first  or  second  line,  the 
remainder  of  the  page  is  left  as  good  as 
ever.  In  this  case  the  sheet  is  filed  on  one 
of  the  upper  corners.  This  little  method 
has  two  values.  It  tends  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  paper  spoiled  or  wasted  through 
carelessness,  and  also  affords  the  salvage, 
as  the  paper  so  saved,  that  would  ordinarily 
be  put  in  the  waste  basket,  can  be  used  in 
many  cases  for  scraps  or  wrappers. 

A  similar  file  is  used  in  one  factory  to 
indicate  the  status  of  ordered  stock  or  sup¬ 
plies.  When  the  supplies  covered  by  an 
order  are  received,  the  order  which  has 
been  filed  on  one  spindle  is  taken  off  and 
filed  on  the  other.  As  a  consequence,  the 
first  file  indicates,  at  any  time,  goods  which 
have  been  ordered  but  which  have  not  yet 
been  received.  The  companion  file  is  avail¬ 
able  as  a  reference,  as  it  is  possible  to  run 
over  the  orders  very  easily  at  any  time,  as 
they  are  filed  on  the  corner  so  as  to  permit 
easy  access  and  view.  This  method  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  a  more  formid¬ 
able  file  which  takes  time  and  may  be  some¬ 
what  cumbersome  in  its  workings. 

THE  WHITNEY  Cen- 
teral  National  Bank  of 
New  Orleans  has  a  cus¬ 
tomers’  desk  which  well 
might  be  taken  for  a  pat¬ 
tern  by  banks  in  other 
large — as  well  as  smaller 
—  cities.  This  desk, 
which  is  of  the  ordinary  size  and  height, 
has  a  glass  top  piece  serving  as  a  place  on 
which  to  write.  Not  only  does  this  present 
a  very  attractive  and  cleanly  appearance, 
but  it  makes  it  possible  that  the  stationery 
be  racked  below  in  plain  sight.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  leave  the  deposit  slips,  custom¬ 
ers’  checks,  statements,  and  the  like,  either 
piled  on  the  desk-top  or  racked  at  the  upper 
edge  as  in  the  ordinary  desk,  so  being  open 
to  dust  and  exposure,  The  rack,  just  be¬ 
low  the  glass  top  piece,  is  divided  into  com¬ 
partments,  and  in  each  of  these  compart¬ 
ments  is  a  wooden  tray,  removable  as  de¬ 
sired  to  sort  up  or  renew  the  necessary 
stationery.  By  use  of  the  glass  topped  desk 
the  customer  is  able  to  see  below  exactly 
the  blank  he  wants  and  to  select  it  from  the 
number,  leaving  the  rest  protected  from 
dust,  wear  and  handling.  Such  a  desk  is 
held  to  save  approximately  one-tenth  of  the 
stationery  bought  for  the  use  of  customers, 
besides  adding  to  the  appearance  of  the 
bank  lobby  and  the  comfort  of  the  patrons. 


A  Customers’ 
Desk  That 
Saves 
Stationery 


HERE  is  the  new 
model  No.  24, 
FOX  Typewriter. 
You  can  try  it  in 
your  own  office  or 
home  for  10  days 
FREE. 

This  is  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  typewriter 
offer  ever  made. 

It  proves  as  nothing 
else  can  that  the  F ox 
is  a  better  typewriter 
than  the  bestof  other 
makes.  You  can  try 
it  under  your  own 
conditions  and  learn 
what  real  typewriter 
satisfaction  is. 

You  will  be  delighted 
with  this  new  Fox. 
It  represents  a  step 
forward  in  typewriter 
construction. 

Some  of  the  features 
of  the  new  model  No. 
24  are :  The  tabula¬ 
tor,  the  two  color 
ribbon  device  (which 
allows  you  to  write 
in  red  or  black)  sten¬ 
cil  cutter,  back 
spacer;  interchange¬ 
able  carriages  allow- 


Simply  sign  your  name  to  the  coupon 
and  give  us  your  address— a  catalog 
will  then  be  mailed  you.  From  the 
catalog  select  the  equipment  wanted 
—style  of  type,  width  of  carriage,  color 
of  ribbon,  etc.— and  a  Fox  Visible 
Typewriter  will  be  sent  you  at  once, 
express  charges  prepaid,  on  ten  days 
free  trial.  After  trial  you  can  make  a 
small  cash  payment  and  pay  the 
balance  monthly.  Simple  and  easy, 
isn’t  it?  '  And  we  mean  every  word  of 
it,  too. 


ing  the  use  of  any 
width  needed  for 
special  work.  Stand¬ 
ard  carriage  will  hold 
paper  10>£  inches 
wide,  and  has  a 
double  forward  car¬ 
riage  release.  The 
FOX  Typewriter  has 
the  lightest  touch  of 
any  typewriter  built, 
makes  almost  no 
noise  and  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  durable. 

We  will  let  you  try 
this  new  FOX  at  our 
expense.  This  offer 
has  no  strings.  If  the 
typewriter  does  not 
please  you  in  every 
respect,  you  are  not 
obligated  to  buy,  not 
even  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
press  charges.  This 
is  the  only  means  we 
have  of  proving  the 
superiority  of  theFox 
under  your  own  con¬ 
ditions. 

Read  the  coupon  be¬ 
low  and  learn  how  to 
get  this  FOX — and 
remember,  this  is  a 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER. 


Date . 19 . 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

1509-1519  Front  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

DEAR  SIRS:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  catalog  and 
write  me  prices  and  terms  on  the  new  Fox  Visible  Typewriter. 

Name . . . . . 

Address  . . . . . . . . 

Business . . . . . . . 


Here  is  the  one  logical  method  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  when  you  received  and  when 
you  sent  out  letters,  orders,  contracts,  etc.  It  will  avoid  all  disputes,  as  it  records  every  minute  of 
the  day  or  night. 

Follett’s  New  Model  Time  Stamp  8  Day  Wind 


Absolutely  automatic,  requires  no  attention  and  is  the  only  POSITIVELY  ACCURATE 
register  on  the  market.  Write  for  full  information  and  for  our  latest  catalogue. 


FOLLETT  TIME  RECORDING  CO. 


670  HUDSON  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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His  Advertising 
Was  Not  Pulling 


ONE  morning  he  told  me  his 
troubles — it  was  just  one  long 
wail  from  Highland  Park  to 
Chicago.  After  I  left  him  at  the  depot 
I  promised  to  send  around  one  our 
copy  men  to  get  a  better  line  on  his 
Advertising  Ailment. 

He  reported  that  my  friend  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  had  been  going  to  the  print¬ 
ers  with  a  series  of  letters  that  gener¬ 
ally  started  off  with  —  “We  take 
pleasure  in  enclosing  herewith.”  Six 
of  these  ungingery  efforts  were  being 
mailed  out  at  deadly  intervals — all  on 
the  same  letterhead. 

As  a  result  of  a  campaign  I  recom¬ 
mended  to  him,  that  manufacturer  has 
taken  in $40, 000  in  the  last  two  months. 
Six  pieces  were  used,  no  two  of  them 
alike. 

He  doesn’t  ride  down  with  me  on 
the  Commuter’s  special  any  more — 
he’s  dodging  traffic  policemen  in  a  real 
self-starter. 

Mine  is  an  unique  organization. 

Mine  is  the  only  organization  of 
direct  advertising  specialists  who  are  compe¬ 
tent  and  equipped  to  take  care  of  every 
detail  of  a  direct,  order  getting  campaign  for 
you.  Tell  me  your  Advertising  Troubles  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  of  the  Panacea  recom¬ 
mended.  Two  cent  stamp  bring  sales  if  they 
carry  the  right  kind  of  stuff. 

“Putting  Brains  Into  An  Envelope”  is  the 
pat  way  of  my  subscribers  put  it.  Doesn’t 
that  just  about  cover  the  whole  definition  of 
the  difference  between  successful  and  weak 
direct  advertising. 

The  man  who  wrote  that  and  4,999  others 
are  subscribers  to 

LETTERS 

The  Magazine  of  Correspondence  Salesmanship 

That’s  a  mighty  helpful  (so  I’ve  been  told) 
little  magazine  that  I  get  out  every  month. 
The  cheerful  optimists  who  read  it  say  that 
every  issue  contains  many  boosting  helps. 
Glad  to  send  you  a  sample  copy — but  you’ve 
got  to  ask  for  it. 

“Van  And  His  Service,”  the  most  unique 
booklet  you  have  ever  seen,  will  also  be  sent 
you  if  your  letter  of  request  goes  into  detail 
regarding  how  you  would  like  to  build  up 
sales  by  mail.  Let  me  diagnose  your  case. 


Developer  of  Direct 
Sales 


Sherman  Street  at  Polk 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Lightni  n  A  Addi  tion 


By  Conrad  H.  F.  Ilundertmark 


WHEN  taking  into  consideration  the 
advantages  of  the  various  systems 
of  rapid  addition  it  can  be  seen 
clearly  that  the  three  figure  method  has 
come  to  stay. 

The  idea  and  the  principle  of  this  three 
figure  method  is  so  simple  that  a  child  can 
grasp  it  without  difficulty.  It  is  merely 
this :  the  various  combinations  of  any  three 
figures  from  1  to  9  have  to  be  practiced 
and  committed  to  memory  until  each  one 
of  these  combinations  can  be  readily  taken 
as  the  total  they  represent.  Of  these  com¬ 
binations  there  are  only  167  possible,  and 
these  again  can  be  arranged  in  9  classes  so 
as  to  enable  the  student  to  commit  them  to 
memory  with  the  least  amount  of  work  and 
study.  The  smallest  combination  possible 
is  1  plus  1  plus  1  making  the  total  of  3,  and 
the  largest  combination  is  9  plus  9  plus  9 
making  a  total  of  27.  Let  us  take  all  pos¬ 
sible  combinations  and  arrange  them  into 
their  respective  classes,  calling  the  smallest 
numeral  in  each  combination  the  key-figure 
of  that  combination.  It  will  be  easily  seen 
that  there  must  be  9  key-figures,  bence  we 
can  arrange  all  these  combinations  in  9 
classes. 


Starting  with  1  we  will  have  the  largest 
amount  of  combinations  in  this  class  as 
shown  in  plate  A  in  the  illustration  which 
gives  45  combinations  reading  from  1  plus 
1  plus  1  to  1  plus  9  plus  9. 

Class  B,  key-figure  2,  only  contains  36 
combinations  reading  from  2  plus  2  plus 
plus  2  to  2  plus  9  plus  9. 
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Class  C,  key-fiure  3,  contains  28  com¬ 
binations,  and  so  on  down  to  Class  I,  key- 
figure  9,  which  only  contains  1  combination, 
9  plus  9  plus  9. 

The  9  tables  given  herewith  will  be  of 
great  help  to  any  student  of  this  useful  art 
of  “Lightning  Addition.’’ 

These  plates  could  just  as  well  be  ar¬ 
ranged  starting  with  9  as  the  key-figure  of 
the  first  plate  and  working  down  to  1  with 
the  same  result ;  the  author,  however,  found 
the  above  arrangement  more  logical  and 
convenient.  Tt  matters  not  how  the  figures 
are  arranged  in  any  column. 


MR.  A.  B.,  desiring  to  incorporate  his 
business,  secures  a  charter  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1910,  the  A.  B.  Company  being  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  chemicals 
and  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  such 
manufacture.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  consists  of  3,000  shares,  of  the  par 
value  of  $100  each,  the  subscribers  being 
as  follows: 

A.  B . 2996  shares 

C.  D .  1  share 

E.  F .  1  “ 

G.  H .  1  “ 

J.  K .  1  “ 


The  student  should  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  different  combinations  that  he  can 
recognize  them  as  their  total  value  without 
hesitation,  whether  the  key-figure  be  in  the 
first,  second,  or  third  place. 

To  some  it  may  seem  a  waste  of  time  and 
energy  to  study  the  foregoing  plates ;  but 
these  few  who  still  cling  to  this  opposition 
will  never  be  able  to  back  away  from  the 
out-trodden  path  of  their  forerunners.  Ad¬ 
dition  is  recognized  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  fundamental  operation  in  arithmetic, 
and  speed  in  this  one  class  alone  will  give 
increased  speed  in  other  branches  also. 


Accounts  Receivable  ....  28,418  40,524 


$157,422 

Liabilities 

Bills  Payable . $  2,000 

Accounts  Payable .  3,143  5,143 


Capital  of  A.  B .  $152,279 


(a)  Prepare  entries  for  opening  the 
books  of  the  A.  B.  Company,  (b)  Prepare 
appropriate  entries  for  the  books  of  A.  B. 

Lucidity  and  complete  statement  of  all 
necessary  particulars  should  have  your  con¬ 
sideration. 

Ansiver  and  Comments 


What's  Ahead 
of  You? 


It  startles  you  when  you  think  how  slowly 
you’re  advancing  in  salary  and  position,  con¬ 
sidering  how  hard  you  have  to  work  to  hold 
your  job. 

But  it’s  different  if  you  have  the  special 
training  that  enables  you  to  win  a  good 
position  at  work  you  like — to  earn  more 1 
money,  and  to  achieve  still  greater  success. 
It’s  all  a  matter  of  right  training. 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
will  bring  the  right  training  to  you — no  mat¬ 
ter  where  you  live,  or  what  well-paid  occupa¬ 
tion  you  wish  to  follow.  To  learn  how  the 
I.  C.  S.  can  help  you,  mark  and  mail  the 
attached  coupon  today.  Marking  the  coupon 
costs  nothing,  and  places  you  under  no  obli¬ 
gation.  Do  it  NOW. 


!  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  "j 

Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 
*1  cun  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


I  Electrical  Engineer 

I  Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Archi  tect 

I  Building  Contractor 
•  Architectural  Draftsman 
1  Structural  Engineer 
I  Concrete  Construction 


3000  shares 

A.  B.  advances  from  his  own  funds  the 
minimum  amount  of  cash  required  by  law. 
The  balance  of  the  subscriptions  is  to  be 
paid  for  in  Formula,  Trade  Marks  and 
Patents  belonging  to  A.  B.  to  the  amount  of 
$150,000,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  the 
tangible  assets  of  A.  B.’s  business,  a  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet  of  which  January  1st,  1911,  is 
as  follows : 

Assets 

Real  Estate . $25,000 

Machinery .  30,000 

Fixtures .  15,600  $  70,600 

Inventories 

Manufactured  Product  ..$15,220 

Materials .  28,650 

Coal .  572 

Prepaid  Insurance .  1.856  46,298 

Cash . $12,106 


'T'  HE  question  consists  entirely  of  the  in- 
A  corporation  of  a  going  business  owned 
by  A.  B.  He  is  to  own  practically  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation,  for  which  he  turns 
over  the  tangible  assets  of  the  business.  He 
also  pays  in  a  certain  sum  in  cash  and  places 
a  valuation  of  $150,000  upon  his  formulae, 
trade  marks,  and  patents.  All  of  these  con¬ 
stitute  full  payment  for  the  new  company's 
stock. 

I  infer  that  the  four  additional  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  $100  each  are  all  paid  for  by  A.  B. 
as  this  is  usually  the  case  in  a  one-man 
corporation  of  this  kind. 

We  are  required  to  prepare  the  opening 
entries  for  the  A.  B.  Company,  and  the  ad¬ 
justing  entries  for  A.  B.  Note  that  the 
question  does  not  say  “closing”  since  there 
may  be  other  than  closing  entries  needed, 
or  the  books  mav  not  be  closed  at  the  time. 

The  iournal  entries  on  the  new  comoanv’s 
books  may  be  arranged  differendv  from  the 
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Meehan.  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Civil  Engineer 

Mine  Superintendent 

Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing  &  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 

Automobile  Running 


Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Agriculture  Spanish 

Chemist  French 

Salesman  German 


]  Name - 

I  Present  Occupation- 


1  Street  and  No.- 


I 

jCity _  State - -j 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

—  In 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  h&ix. 

Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 

Br 

Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 

Kbud  '  T  . 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

i  r 

Prevents  hair  falling. 

50c.  and  Sl.00  at  Druggists. 

C.PA.Questdns  ^Answers 

By  R.  J.  Bennett ,  C.  P.  A. 

( From  Pennsylvania  Examination — November,  1911 ) 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography  &  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
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NEW  YORK  TAILORED 
SUITS  ONLY  $16.50 


THE.  COAST  LINE 


j-jAcKiNAja 


DETROIT  |£> 
CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
NIAGARA  FALLS 


GM  TOLEDO 
^  PT.  HURON 
GODERICH 
ALPENA  ST.ICNACE 


ACCOUNTANCY 

C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


THE  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Course 

has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  CHARMS  OF  SUMMER  SEAS 

Spend  your  vacation  on  theGreat  Lakes  the  most 
economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in  America. 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and 
way  ports;  daily  service  between  Toledo, 
Cleveland  and  Put-in- Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will 
be  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  15th  to 
September  10th,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every 
trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  other  trip. — Special 
Day  Trips  Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During 
July  and  August.— Railroad  Tickets  Available  on 
Steamers. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

Address:  L.  G.  Lewis,  G.  P.  A.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip H. McMillan, Pres.  A.A.Schanlz,  Gen’ l Mgr. 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company 


By  taking  advantage  of  my  mail  sales  plan  of  making  suits  to  measure, 
you  can  get  a  custom-made  business  suit,  with  all  the  style  and  snap 
of  the  most  exclusive  Metropolitan  tailor  shops. 

AT  A  SAVING  OF  50% 

I  use  only  the  most  serviceable  materials  of  the  latest  pattern  and  shade — 
smartly  cut  and  guaranteed  to  fit  you  perfectly,  at  less  than  you  pay 
for  ordinary  ready-made  suits.  Delivered  prepaid  for  only  $16.50 
— your  money  back  if  not  absolute  I  y  satisfied.  Send  for  free  sam¬ 
ples,  handsome  style  book  and  full  information  now. 

N.  S.  FELDMAN,  523  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 

Make  big  money  easily  representing  me  in  your  town — write  today 
and  1  wnl  tell  you  how. 


illustrations  given  with  like  results.  This  is 
true  of  the  books  of  A.  B.  also. 

The  various  steps  in  the  incorporation  of 
the  company  are  not  included  since  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  they  are  not  expected. 

Books  of  A.  B.  Company. 

Journal  Entries 


Dec.  28,  1910. 

1.  Subscriptions  . $300,000.00 

To  Capital  Stock....  $300,000.00 

For  the  incorporation  of  the  A.  B.  Company 
for  which  charter  has  this  day  been  received. 
Authorized  Capital  3,000  shares  of  $100  each, 
subscribed  for  as  follows : 

A.  B.  takes  2996  shares 
C.  D.  “  1  share 

E.  F.  “  1  “ 

G.  H.  “  1  “ 

J.  K.  “  1  “ 


Total  . . .  .3000  shares 

2.  Cash  .  $30,000.00 

To  Subscriptions  . . .  $30,000.00 

For  cash  payment  on  account  of  subscrip¬ 
tions,  10%  of  the  authorized  capital  as  re¬ 
quired  by  Pennsylvania  laws. 

Bonus  and  charter  fees  advanced  by  A.  B 
are  to  be  reimbursed  later. 


Jan.  1,  1911. 


Real  Estate  . 

$25,000.00 

Machinery . 

30,000.00 

Fixtures  . 

15,600.00 

Formulae,  trade  marks 

and  patents  . 

150,000.00 

Manufactured  product. 

15,220.00 

Materials  . 

28,650.00 

Coal  . 

572.00 

Cash  . 

4,958.00 

To  Subscriptions -  $270,000.00 

Assets  of  A.  B.  turned  over  to  the  company 
this  day  being  balance  in  full  for  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  company.  All  tranfers 
authorized  by  the  stockholders  in  general 
meeting,  and  executed  by  the  directors.  Min¬ 
ute  book,  page  24.  Full  paid  stock  issued  for 
the  entire  capital,  $300,000. 

4.  Incorporation  Expenses.  $1,052.50 

To  Cash .  $1,052.50 

Dec.  28,  1910 

For  reimbursement  of  A.  B.  for  advances 
and  expenses  paid  during  the  process  of  in¬ 
corporation,  as  follows : 

Bonus  fee  Y 
of  1%  of 
$300,000  ...$1,000.00 
Charter  fee..  30.00 
Advertising 
application.  20.00 
Recording  in 
Philadelphia  2.50 


5.  Incorporation  Expenses.  250.00 

To  Cash .  250.00 

For  services  of  attorney  and  accountant  in¬ 
curred  during  incorporation,  also  incidentals, 
as  follows: 

Attorneys’  fee  $100.00 
Accountants’ 

fee .  100.00 

Supplies  .  50.00 

Balance  Sheet,  A.  B.  Company 

Prepared  by  the  Accountant  after  Organization 
of  the  Company  and  opening  of  the  books  Jan¬ 
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uary  1,  1911. 


ASSETS 


Real  Estate  . $25,000.00 

Machinery  .  30.000.00 

Fixtures .  15,600.00 

Formulae,  Trade  Marks  and 

Patents  .  150,000.00 

Manufactured  Product -  15,220.00 

Materials  .  28,650.00 

Coal  .  572.00 

Cash  .  33,655.50 

Incorporation  Expenses  . . .  1,302.50 


Total  Assets .  $300,000.00 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock .  $300,000.00 


Note. — Since  none  of  the  liabilities  of  A.  B. 
have  been  taken  over,  the  company  is  composed 
entirely  of  assets  as  stated. 

Books  of  A.  B. 


CINCE  only  tangible  assets  were  turned 
over  to  the  A.  B.  Company  in  payment 
of  subscriptions,  the  accounts  receivable  and 
liabilities  still  remain  on  his  private  books 
and  will  so  remain  until  liquidated.  Prepaid 
insurance  is  not  considered,  but  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  insurance 
will  remain  in  force,  though  transferred  to 
the  A.  B.  Company.  Cash  paid  over  to  the 
company  by  A.  B.  out  of  his  private  funds 
at  the  time  of  making  application  for  letters 
patent  amounted  to  $30,000.00.  This  is 
true  also  of  advances  made  out  of  his  private 
funds  for  incorporation  expenses,  $1,052.50. 
On  January  1,1911,  his  books  show  a  cash 
balance  of  $12,106.00,  out  of  which 
$4,958.00  was  turned  over  to  the  new  com¬ 
pany  along  with  other  tangible  assets.  This 
left  a  cash  balance  of  $7,148.00.  Before 
closing  the  books  or  making  the  transfer  of 
assets  we  increase  his  capital  by  $150,000 
for  formulae,  trade  marks  and  patents. 

Journal  Entries  A.  B.’s  Books  ( First  Method ) 
Jan.  1,  1911 

Cash  .  $30,000.00 

To  A.  B.  Capital....  $30,000.00 

For  additional  investment,  cash  paid  Dec.  7,  1910, 
to  treasurer  of  A.  B.  Company  on  account  of  sub¬ 
scription  to  capital  stock. 

A.  B.  Company .  $30,000.00 

To  Cash  .  $30,000.00 

First  payment  of  subscription  to  stock  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  A.  B.  Company. 

Formulae,  Trade  Marks  and 

Patents . $150,000.00 

To  A.  B.  Capital _  $150,000.00 

For  valuation  placed  upon  above  and  turned  over 
to  A.  B.  Company  in  part  payment  of  stock. 

A.  B.  Company . $270,000.00 

To  Sundries  .  $270,000.00 

Real  Estate. .  .$25,000 
Machinery  ....  30,000 

Fixtures .  15,600 

Formulae,  etc.  150,000 
Manufactured 
product  ....  15,220 
Materials  ....  28,650 

Coal  .  572 

Cash .  4,958 


Assets  turned  over  to  the  A.  B.  Company,  being 
balance  in  full  for  stock  subscription. 
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“Get  Ready  for  Promotion 
as  Chief  Accountant” 


The  woods  are  full  of  bookkeepers  and  office  clerks.  Jobs  are  scarce.  Good  opportunities  are  few 
and  only  for  the  well  trained.  The  waiting  list  is  growing  fast.  Yet,  a  prominent  business  man  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that:  “There  are  not  enough  Accountants  in  the  whole  country  to  supply 
the  demand  of  a  single  city  like  Chicago  or  New  York.” 


Stock  of  A.  B.  Company ..  .$300,000.00 

To  A.  B.  Company..  $300,000.00 

For  3000  shares  of  stock  of  the  A.  B.  Company 
received  today. 

The  private  books  of  A.  B.  now  stand 
as  follows : 

Balance  Sheet  of  A.  B.,  Jan.  1,  1911 

After  transfer  of  assets  to  A.  B.  Company 
ASSETS 


Cash  . 

. $  7,148.00 

A.  B.  Company  Stock . . . 

.  300,000.00 

Insurance  prepaid  . 

.  1,856.00 

Accounts  Receivable  . . . 

.  28,418.00 

$337,422.00 

LIABILITIES 

Bills  Payable  . 

. $  2,000.00 

Accounts  Payable  . 

.  3,143.00 

Capital  A.  B. : 

Old  Balance  . 

...$152,279.00 

Cash  added  . 

. . .  30,000.00 

Formulae,  etc . 

...  150,000.00  332,279. 00 

$337,422.00 

Note. — In  case  A.  B.  desires  to  maintain  a  set 
of  private  books,  they  would  appear  as  above, 
until  all  personal  accounts  and  notes  were  set¬ 
tled.  By  right  the  prepaid  insurance  should  be 
closed  into  his  capital  account,  since  this  prepaid 
charge  is  no  longer  a  private  asset  but  a  benefit 
which  the  company  now  enjoys.  This  deduction 
will  reduced  his  capital  to  $330,423.00.  The  re¬ 
maining  accounts  can  now  be  disposed  of  by  col¬ 
lecting  and  paying  personal  accounts,  and  then  by 
closing  cash  and  investments  into  A.  B.’s  capital 
account. 


The  difference  between  the  average  bookkeeper 
or  office  clerk  and  the  profession  of  Higher  Ac¬ 
countant  is  just  a  step,  yet  the  differences  in  sal¬ 
aries,  the  greater  opportunities  for  advancement  and  the 
higher  business  prestige  are  simply  enormous  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  poor  pay  of  the  present  day  bookkeeper. 


If  you  are  a  bookkeeper  or  an  office  clerk  now; 
if  you  have  a  good  common  sense  knowledge  of  figures; 
then  you  have  already  proven  your  ability  to  easily  step 
to  a  position  as  Auditor,  Certified  Public  Accountant,  Chief 
Accountant  or  Systematizer.  A  fair  knowledge  of  hooks 
is  more  than  50%  of  the  journey  to  the  coveted  position 
of  Higher  Accountant.  In  serious  truth— 


Journal  Entries  of  A.  B.  ( Second  Method ) 

This  method  omits  from  A.  B.’s  books 
the  entries  pertaining  to  his  payment  cf 
$30, OCX)  on  Dec.  7,  1910,  when  application 
for  charter  was  made,  and  the  valuation 
of  formulae,  trade  marks  and  patents. 

1.  A.  B.  Company . $120,000.00 

To  Sundries .  $120,000.00 

Real  Estate. .  .$25,000 
Machinery  . . .  30,000 

Fixtures  .  15,600 

Mnfd.  Product  15,220 

Materials  • _  28,650 

Coal  .  572 

Cash .  4,958 


For  assets  turned  over  to  the  A.  B.  Company, 
being  balance  of  A.  B.’s  subscription  to  capital 
stock  therein. 

2.  A.  B.  Capital  account. .  .$120,000.00 

To  A.  B.  Company..  $120,000.00 

Stock  of  the  A.  B.  Company  has  this  day  been 
delivered  to  A.  B.  The  assets  turned  over,  as 
above,  in  part  payment  of  same  are  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  withdrawal  and  therefore  charged  to 
his  capital  account. 

Note. — By  right  the  $150,000  allowed  for  pat¬ 
ents,  etc.,  should  be  included  on  A.  B.’s  books,  in 
which  case  they  would  be  handled  as  suggested 
under  the  first  method.  The  balance  sheet  of  A. 
B.  will  now  show  a  capital  of  $32,279  and  will 
omit  from  the  assets  the  $300,000  of  A.  B.  Com¬ 
pany  stock.  The  reader  could  benefit  by  outlining 
the.  official  steps  required  under  the  statutes  o* 
his  own  state. 


If  You  Know  a  Little  About  Bookkeeping 
You  Are  Already  Half  Way 


Higher  Accountancy  is  to  Bookkeeping  what  Sales¬ 
manship  is  to  Order-Taking.  A  Higher  Accountant  is  a  Post 
Graduate  Bookkeeper.  He  knows  the  science  of  figures — the 
ins  and  outs  of  “Running  the  Business.”  He  knows  how  a  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  financed.  His  work  is  analytical.  He  understands 
Danking  conditions.  He  hires  detail  bookkeepers  to  do  the  little 
things.  He  saves  his  energy  and  ability  for  the  bigger  things. 

Handsome  Portfolio  of  1 
Accounting  Facts  Sent  Ml  iCC 

Questions  of  vital  interest  to  every  man  or  woman  who  wants  to 
turn  his  or  her  bookkeeping  knowledge  into  bigger  things  are  discussed 
by  the  greatest  experts  in  the  Accounting  World  in  the  handsome  Port¬ 
folio  which  we  will  gladly  send  you  free.  It  lays  bare  the  deplorable 
conditions  surrounding  the  average  bookkeeper  or  clerk  while  it  points 
out  the  big  opportunities  of  the  field  of  Higher  Accountancy.  It  out¬ 
lines  in  detail  the  University  Extension  Methods  of  the  La  Salle  Exten¬ 
sion  University  which  will  fit  you  splendidly  for  a  position  as  Higher 
Accountant  in  your  spare  time  at  home  without  tedious  grind,  without 
dry  reading,  without  disagreeable  study,  in  a  short  time  at  very  small 
expense.  Act  now.  Get  the  Portfolio— it's  free.  Just  your  request  on 
this  coupon  brings  it  at  once.  Write  now. 

La  Salle  Extension  University 

l  6  08  Administration  Building,  Chicago 


The  demand  right  now  for  this  caliber  of  men 
is  so  positively  extensive  that  former  book¬ 
keepers  and  clerks  of  just  average  ability,  who 
have  added  the  principles  of  Higher  Accountancy 
to  their  present  equipment,  are  being  snapped  up 
by  big  houses  at  practically  their  own  price.  The 
woods  are  full  of  bookkeepers  while  nigh  grade 
jobs  for  Accountants  are  going  a-begging. 


m  La  Salle  Extension  University,  1608  Administration  Bldg.,  Chicago 

If  you  can  equip  me  to  become  a  Higher  Accountant  or  increase 
m  my  business  efficiency  in  my  spare  time  at  home  through  your 

■  University  Extension  Method,  I  want  more  facts.  Please  send 
^  full  particulars  at  once  free. 

Name . 

■ 

_  Street  and  number . 

B 

_  City  and  State . . . 

I  do  (not)  know  the  principles  of  Bookkeeping.  (Check  this) 

■  ■■■■■■■■■■■£)■■■ 


Circular  ot  I.argcr  Sizes  on  Request 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


Of  Form  Letters,  Price  Lists,  Bills,  Invoices,  Drawings,  Menus, 
Reports,  ANYTHING?  Then  take  advantage  of  our  offer  of 

10  DAYS  TRIAL,  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 

and  become  one  of  thousands  of  satisfied  customers  who  all  agree  that 

Daus’  Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator 

is  the  simplest,  easiest  and  quickest  method  of  duplicating,  on  the 
market.  100  Copies  from  Pen-written  and  50  Copies  from  Type¬ 
written  Original. 

Each  machine  contains  a  continuous  roll  of  our  new“Dausco” 
Oiled  Parchment  Back  of  duplicating  surface  which  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  If  you  have  tried  other  duplicators  without 
success,  you  will  be  more  than  pleased  with  ours. 

Complete  Duplicator,  Cap  Size,  (prints  8j^xl3  inches)  nn 

Price,  $7.50.  Special  discount  of  33)4%.  Net  Price  V O . UU 


FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Building,  111  John  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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Letters  That  Land  Orders 


TTERE  is  a  book  brim  full  of 
money-making  suggestions. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  whose  life¬ 
time  has  been  devoted  to  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  successful  business  letters. 


He. shows  you  in  this  work  what 
to  write,  how  to  write  and  when 
to  write. 

It  is  not  builded  upon  theory  but 
the  practical  experience  of  years 
condensed  and  brought  down  to 
tangible  form  for  your  profit. 


It  shows  you  where  the  great  fault 
_  lies  in  the  ordin¬ 
ary  letter  and 
tells  you  how  to 
guard  against  it 
in  the  future. 


SENT 

7 

FREE 


It  will  teach  you  how  to  influence  the 
buyer;  make  him  see  your  proposition  in 
the  best  possible  light. 

It  makes  your  letters  “waste-paper  bas¬ 
ket”  proof. 

SHOWS  HOW 

To  get  inquiries  To  secure  cash  with  order 

To  make  sales  To  clinch  arguments 

To  handle  complaints  To  satisfy  customers 

To  influence  doubtful  ac-  To  regain  old  customers 
counts  To  avoid  complaints 

To  make  collections  To  follow  prospects 

To  establish  trade  To  help  your  salesmen 

To  make  your  letters  valti-  To  wi n  confidence 
able  And  finally  to  MAKE  MONEY 


As  a  special  introductory  offer  we  will  give 
every  new  subscriber  to  BUSINESS  a 
copy  of  “Letters  That  Land  Orders,” 

FREE.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which 

you  can  secure  a 
copy  of  this  book. 
It  is  not  for  sale. 


Use  the 
Coupon 
below 


State  whether  new 
or  renewal 


The 

Business 
Man’s  Pub¬ 
lishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 

Detroit,  Michigan 
You  may  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  “Letters  That  Land 
Orders”  and  enter  my  name  to  receive  BUSINESS  for 
eight  months. 

I  enciose  herewith  SI. 00  to  pay  for  same. 

It  is  understood  that  if  both  the  book  and  magazine  do 
not  prove  satisfactory  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Name 


Address 


City  and  State 


Catching  the  Job  Lot  Trade 

(Continued  from  Page  122.) 


Making  a  Surplus  to  Order 

J^EW  YORK  is  the  largest  consumer  of 
job-lots,  especially  in  textiles.  The  city 
is  filled  with  small  manufacturers  of  all 
kinds,  who  are  permitted  so  narrow  a  profit 
by  the  buyers  from  the  big  stores  that  they 
have  to  resort  to  job-lots  to  make  a  living. 
The  demand  for  job-lots  and  seconds  which 
they  have  created  in  turn  reacts  upon  the 
jobbers  and  through  them  upon  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  means  a  small  profit  for  every¬ 
one  concerned,  but  it  often  makes  a  very 
lively  business  in  seconds  and  stocks  held 
over  from  the  former  season.  With  the 
cloth  manufacturer,  the  jobber  and  the  suit 
manufacturer  within  a  few  doors  of  one 
another,  profits  are  shaded  down  until  they 
can  hardly  be  seen,  and  the  final  result  is  an 
article  placed  on  the  market  at  a  price  which 
is  hard  to  believe. 

The  buyers  who  go  to  New  York  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  particularly  those 
who  are  near  at  hand,  stimulate  the  com¬ 
petition  and  induce  manufacturers  to  meet 
their  figures  in  return  for  large  orders.  One 
of  these  buyers,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  suit 
department  in  a  New  York  department  store 
of  some  pretensions,  has  set  up  a  cutter  and 
a  designer  in  business  and  keeps  them  busy 
manufacturing  cheap  imitations  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  styles  which  he  takes  off  their  hands 
immediately.  He  is  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  consulting  partner  and  gets  his  return 
in  the  low  price  at  which  he  buys. 

The  designer  spends  half  his  time  in  the 
big  stores  committing  to  memory  and  copy¬ 


ing  the  latest  designs  from  Paris.  He  also 
makes  regular  visits  to  a  dozen  job-lot 
houses  dealing  in  all  kinds  of  textiles  and 
knows  the  moment  he  sees  a  suit  or  a  dress 
whether  he  can  get  a  job-lot  in  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  When  he  can,  he  buys  in  the  job-lot 
and  sets  the  whole  shop  to  work  on  the  new 
design,  working  late  into  the  night  so  that 
delivery  can  begin  within  a  day  or  two.  The 
workmanship,  of  course,  does  not  compare 
with  the  original  and  the  cloth  is  likely  to  be 
seconds,  but  the  price  is  so  far  below  that  of 
the  original  that  the  offering  is  remarkable 
in  consideration  of  its  timeliness. 

The  dealers  in  job-lots  are  mostly  in  two 
or  three  of  the  biggest  cities,  but  they  con¬ 
sume  the  seconds  and  surplus  stocks  of  man¬ 
ufacturers  within  several  hundred  miles. 
The  seconds  and  surpluses  from  the  New 
England  mills  are  sold  for  the  most  part  in 
New  York  and  the  business  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  it  compares  with  the 
legitimate  business.  In  some  lines  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  no  regular  trade  in  New 
York  dump  their  surplus  stocks  there.  It 
makes  the  dealing  in  seconds  and  surplus 
stocks  an  important  consideration  and  gives 
the  sharp  buyer  a  lever  with  which  he  can 
force  down  the  prices  of  the  regular  goods. 
Otherwise,  he  can  say,  he  will  buy  in  a  job- 
lot  at  a  much  lower  figure  and  make  that  do. 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  small  manufac¬ 
turer  that  makes  this  active  job-lot  trade 
possible.  He  has  to  make  every  small  sav¬ 
ing  he  can  and  buys  seconds  where  a  larger 
concern  would  not  find  it  worth  while. 


A  Plea  for  Honesty  in  Business 

(Continued  from  Page  123.) 


One  man  would  not  buy  unnecessary 
things,  even  though  we  had  them  in  stock; 
and  when  pay  day  arrived,  he  would  show 
up  at  the  cashier’s  window,  often  before 
going  home,  and  pay  every  dollar  he  owed. 
The  other  man  was  likely  to  go  off  on  a 
debauch,  forget  his  obligations  until  he 
had  spent  a  part  or  all  he  had  earned.  A 
firm  which  discounts  its  bills  cannot  allow 
its  customers  to  neglect  to  pay  for  what 
they  have  bought,  and  then  double  the  obli¬ 
gation  on  promises. 

Nor  did  the  honesty  of  the  working  man 
stop  there.  Many  men  who  traded  with  us 
were  also  depositors  in  our  bank.  It  was 
convenient  and  one  business  transaction  led 
naturally  to  another.  Some  day  some  of 
those  men,  engaging  in  various  enterprises 
of  their  own,  would  need  a  loan.  The 
amount  of  their  deposit  was  one  factor,  but 


their  record  for  honesty  always  outweighed 
the  cash  balance. 

As  the  years  passed  I  came  to  learn,  as 
every  progressive  business  man  of  experi¬ 
ence  well  knows,  that  the  largest  security  a 
bank  can  have,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
the  personal  integrity  of  the  borrower. 

I  have  seen  loans  made  which  aggregated 
large  amounts,  sometimes  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  to  different  men  whose  material 
security  alone  would  not  have  entitled  them 
to  the  money.  I  have  seen  two  men,  each 
with  securities  of  nearly  the  same  actual 
monetary  value,  apply  for  loans  at  almost 
the  same  time.  One  would  have  behind  him 
the  record  for  fair  dealing  and  personal 
honesty.  The  other  would  fall  short  of  the 
test  in  these  respects.  Even  if  the  commer¬ 
cial  appraisement  of  the  security  offered 
were  equal  to  the  cash  desired,  I  dp  not 
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recall  an  instance  where  the  honest  man 
failed  to  get  the  money,  if  the  bank  was 
loaning.  But  I  remember  many  times  when 
collateral,  otherwise  “gilt-edged,”  was  not 
deemed  “a  good  loan”  because  of  some  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  impaired  confidence  of  the 
discount  committee  in  the  individual  apply¬ 
ing  for  it. 

Business  men,  therefore,  whether  they 
recognize  the  fact  or  not,  have  come  to  re¬ 
gard  individual  honesty  as  the  keystone  of 
the  arch  of  business  success.  For  personal 
honesty  is  an  expression  of  the  life  of  the 
man — not  something  which  he  can  put  on 
and  off  like  a  mask.  It  is  not  alone  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  his  commercial  worth,  it  is  also  a 
self-evident  guarantee  of  right  habits  of  life. 
A  man  will  not  be  personally  honest  and  de¬ 
fective  in  other  standards,  commercial  or 
ethical.  He  will  not  be  the  soul  of  honor  in 
business  life,  small  transactions  and  great 
ones,  and  be  “a  rounder.”  He  could  npt  be 
“a  rounder”  and  be  honest  with  himself. 
Nor  could  he  be  dishonest  with  himself  and 
be  honest  with  others. 

The  asset  of  personal  honesty  does  not 
stop  with  mere  business  relationship.  The 
political  life  of  our  country  is  clamoring  for 
readjustment.  What  is  the  cry?  For  “a 
business  administration.”  Why?  Because 
much  of  the  so-called  “graft”  is  not  delib¬ 
erate  dishonesty — the  great  wastes  in  con¬ 
duct  of  civic,  county,  state  and  national  af¬ 
fairs  are  due  to  lax  methods,  pay-rolls 
carrying  men  who  are  unnecessary  or  in¬ 
efficient,  and  appropriations  for  needed  im¬ 
provements  which  are  not  administered  on 
the  lines  of  strict  business  economy. 

It  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  personal 
honesty  should  first  reflect  itself  in  com¬ 
mercial  life;  and  then  re-reflect  itself  in  the 
political  life  of  the  country.  The  word 
“political”  so  far  as  it  relates  to  administra¬ 
tion  of  civic  affairs — the  receipt  and  dis¬ 
bursement  of  moneys  for  civic  needs — is  a 
misnomer. 

What  we  call  “a  political  condition”  is 
often  simply  the  public  business  of  the 
whole  people — of  a  city,  county,  state  or 
nation. 

In  the  past  the  administration  of  the  bus¬ 
iness  life  of  the  community  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  politicians,  and  not  of  business 
men.  Business  men  in  private  life  have 
been  too  busy  with  their  individual  prob¬ 
lems  to  seek  offices  where  the  pay  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  effort. 

But,  as  the  personal  dishonesty  of  public 
business,  or  the  personal  inefficiency  of  men 
in  charge  of  public  business  was  reflected  in 
the  tax  receipts  of  the  citizens  and  in  the 
lack  of  civic  necessities,  the  people  began 
to  see  that  after  all  right  principles  of  busi¬ 
ness  life  brought  certain  results ;  and  that 
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Price  $  25 


(SITS  RESULTS^ 

The  Rotospeed  is  the  modern  and 
satisfactory  duplicating  machine. 

II  is  Guaranteed  to  Give  Satisfaction 

Keeps  you  in  direct  touch  with  NEW  business.  Is 
the  means  of  creating  a  steady  demand  for  your 
product. 

Consider  having  a  modern  device  in  your  office 
that  will  duplicate  thousands  of  FAC-SIMILE  type¬ 
written  letters  or  notices  WHEN  YOU  WANT 
THEM  at  a  moment’s  notice — operated  by  your 
stenographer  or  office  boy — AT  A  COST  OF  BUT 
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The  Rotospeed  is  a  duplicating  machine  with  all  the  fussing  and  delays  eliminated.  Produces 
your  letters  at  the  rate  of 

100  to  150  Copies  per  Minute 

t  , 

In  fact,  prints  anything  you  desire  that  is  accomplished  with  pen,  pencil  and  typewriter.  IT 
IS  ACCURATE,  SPEEDY,  AND  THE  RESULT  IS  PERFECTION.  YOU  NEED  IT,  AND 
WANT  THE  BEST.  WRITE  FOR  THE  ROTOSPEED.  If  we  haven’t  an  agency  in  your  city, 
your  check  for 

$25.00  Will  Bring  It 

Try  it  for  ten  days,  and  IF  IT  IS  NOT  SATISFACTORY  WE 
WILL  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 

Made  only  by 

The  Rotospeed  Co., 

DAYTON,  O.,  U.  S.  A. 
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For  Your  Personal  or  General  Office  Use  ONLY 

We  have  been  making  adding  machines  for  ten  years— and  have  sold  over  30,000.  "THE  PROOF”  on  request. 
During  the  past  few  years  we  have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  special  tools  and  machinery  to  produce  a 
machine  that  would  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  WE  HAVE  SUCCEEDED— THE  “GOLDEN  GEM”  IS  THE 
RESULT.  You  can  keep  it  right  on  your  desk  or  take  it  with  you  on  the  road.  It  saves  brain  work — avoids  mis¬ 
takes — it  suits  the  average  man’s  needs  as  well  as  high  priced  machines.  It  is  supplied  in  a  pebbled  morocco 
leather  case  for  only  $10.  Send  Your  Remittance  Today — Your  HOXEY  BACK  if  Machine  does  not  make  good. 
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Tke<  UtKigtradfced 
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ARE  YOU  AN 
OUTDOOR  MAN  ? 

If  you  are  interested  in  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Motor-boating,  Automo- 
biling  or  any  outdoor  sport,  buy  a 
copy  of  or  subscribe  to 

Tke  litres  treated 

fifflFlMdl 

“The  best  outdoor  paper  publish¬ 
ed.” — Public  Opinion . 


If  you  are  interested  in 
preserving  for  posterity 
the  rapidly  diminishing 
remnants  of  American 
wild  life,  send  us  $2.00 
for  a  year’s  subscription 

to  The  Illustrated  Out¬ 
door  World,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  magazine  we 
will  send  a  copy  of  “God’s 
Acre,”  the  best  story  ever 
written  on  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  American  game, 
by  Emerson  Hough. 


'Eke'  mt^astradbed 


rvifend 


Argus  Building,  17  West  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Special  inducements  to  Subscription 
Agents  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months . 


those  results  might  be  achieved  in  so-called 
“political”  life  only  by  a  business-like  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs.” 

So,  in  every  community  of  this  wonder¬ 
fully  resourceful  country  of  ours,  men  are 
looking  around  for  managers  for  the  public 
business.  Nor  do  they  look  for  the  man  with 
the  large  accumulations  of  money  alone. 
They  seek  the  man  who  has  an  untarnished 
record  for  honesty ,  for  ability,  for  the 
capacity  to  formulate  a  definite  plan,  and 
to  select  lieutenants  who  will  not  only  carry 
out  his  general  instructions,  but  each  with 
honesty  and  initiative  enough  to  personally 
control  the  various  sub-divisions. 

Can  anyone  point  to  any  conspicuous  bus¬ 
iness  success  in  America  which  has  not  been 
the  result  of  just  some  such  policy  of  this — 
no  matter  what  line  of  endeavor  it  follows  ? 

Is  there  one  community  of  America  today 
where  any  man  known  to  be  dishonest  could 
successfully  aspire  to  any  public  office  within 
the  gift  of  the  people? 

Is  there  any  business  enterprise,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  line,  which  is  achieving  the  largest 
success  possible  to  it  under  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions,  in  which  lies,  deception  and  general 
dishonesty  are  the  governing  policy  ? 

The  call  of  business  opportunity  was 


never  louder  than  today.  Every  great  en¬ 
terprise,  in  which  millions  of  dollars  are 
often  invested,  is  declaring  that  its  largest 
asset  is  “good-will”  and  “public  confidence.” 
The  good-will  of  any  man  depends  upon 
honest  treatment.  A  man  may  admire  the 
clever  manner  in  which  he  is  defrauded,  but 
he  feels  no  affection  for  the  individual  who 
accomplishes  it.  Public  confidence  cannot 
be  built  upon  individual  distrust,  because  the 
public  is  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  That 
is  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  foundation  of  all 
business  success  must  begin  with  individual 
honesty.  As  business  corporations  are 
merely  legal  fictions,  really  made  up  of  men 
of  force,  character  and  ability,  individual 
honesty  begets  corporate  honesty. 

You  may  analyze  the  business  situation 
from  any  angle,  you  may  start  with  any 
hypothesis,  you  may  travel  any  road — but 
you  will  inevitably  find  yourself  back  at  the 
starting  point  of  individual  honesty  as  the 
foundation  on  which  you  must  build  any 
business  edifice. 

“To  thine  own  self  be  true;  thou  canst 
not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 


How  Standardized  Selling  Outplayed  Guess  IHork 

(Continued  from  page  127) 


“Study  of  the  customer?  None, .most  un¬ 
qualifiedly  none,”  was  the  answer.  “I  want 
to  meet  my  man  free  of  all  impressions.  I 
want  to  size  him  up  intuitively  as  I  shake 
his  hand.  You  can’t  draw  right  deductions 
of  your  man  until  you  meet  him  face  to 
face.  Trust  it  to  me,  I  can  get  off  my  train, 
go  to  my  man  direct  from  the  depot  and 
by  the  time  I  shake  hands  with  him  I  know 
all  I  want  to  know  about  him.  Then  I 
proceed  to  sell  him,  that’s  all !” 

“Mr.  Comfort,”  queried  Burgess,  “when 
you  made  your  record  sale  at  Detroit,  you 
spent  two  days  there  before  you  approached 
a  prospect.  Will  you  kindly  tell  the  boys 
what  you  did,  if  anything,  to  get  ready  for 
the  big  sale?” 

“Studied  the  game,”  said  Comfort,  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  speak.  “Why,  that 
bunch  of  buyers  had  more  eccentricities 
than  a  table-full  of  freaks  at  an  actors’ 
boarding  house.  I  laid  low  and  studied  the 
buyers,” — and  he  went  on,  telling  the  still 
hunt  he  had  to  make  while  others  were  even 
then  urging  their  lines. 

“Holbrook,”  said  Burgess,  “how  did  you 
sell  ’Frisco;  did  you  do  any  preparation  in 
the  pre-approach?” 

Holbrook  looked  at  MacDonald  apolo¬ 
getically  before  replying,  for  he  hated  to  be 


the  second  to  answer  against  his  exposition 
of  methods.  Finally  he  said,  “Well,  what 
troubled  me  most  there  were  ratings;  I  did 
spend  considerable  time  trying  to  determine 
my  prospects’  ratings  before  I  tried  to  sell 
them.” 

“Then  you  used — both  you  and  Comfort 
— methods  such  as  are  laid  down  in  a  good 
selling  manual  ?” 

The  men  were  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
situation;  it  was  not  so  one-sided  after  all. 
MacDonald  was  not  going  to  find  it  all  easy 
sailing  in  his  attempt  to  down  the  “new 
boss.” 

The  former  had  the  advantage  of  know¬ 
ing  intimately  each  man  in  council ;  he 
quickly  called  upon  several  to  back  him  up 
in  his  assumption,  that  there  was  no  use 
for  studying  the  prospect  before  an  ap¬ 
proach,  and  that  book  methods  were  unnec¬ 
essary  to  an  experienced  man.  Several  of 
the  men  held  with  him,  but  marked  lines 
of  cleavage  began  to  show. 

Then,  shifting  his  strategy,  Burgess 
brought  out  each  man’s  method  in  making 
the  sale,  how  he  made  an  approach,  what 
points  he  selected  for  demonstration,  how 
and  when  he  pushed  for  his  close.  These 
methods,  before  them  all,  that  they  might 
see  the  machinery  in  the  making,  Burgess 
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shaped  up — unified — standardized  as  the 
basis  for  a  complete  set  of  methods.  He 
wanted  the  men  to  see  that  the  methods  to 
be  exploited  in  the  new  manual  to  be  issued 
were  their  own — the  actual  working  plans 
which  they  were  using — plans  which  they 
themselves  in  many  cases  had  evolved  and 
which  he  had  only  unified  for  their  use. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  men  to 
give  this  information  even  as  subsequent 
meetings  were  called;  they  had  used  their 
pet  plans  and  methods  which  they  consid¬ 
ered  original  and  were  not  disposed  to  hand 
these  over  for  the  good  of  their  fellows 
on  the  force.  But  gradually  the  men  began 
to  see  that  many  of  their  carefully  concealed 
plans  were  being  used  by  other  salesmen, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  councils  began 
to  talk  more  freely,  their  methods  being 
taken  verbatim  as  part  of  the  text  for  the 
manual. 

At  the  last  session,  the  salesmen  were 
surprised  to  find  that  the  book-making  had 
been  rushed  through  and  that  the  report  of 
their  councils,  unified  into  a  selling  manual, 
was — still  inky  from  the  press — placed  in 
their  hands. 

The  next  day — a  tribute  from  the  unvan¬ 
quished  MacDonald,  four  of  the  manuals 
were  mailed  back  to  Burgess,  evidently  un¬ 
read.  The  “fighting  seven”  took  this  means 
of  facetiously  informing  Burgess  that  old 
methods  were  good  enough  for  them. 

III. 

^/J  ACDONALD’S  manner  betrayed 
neither  surprise  nor  resentment  as  he 
met  Burgess  per  company  orders,  out  in  the 
territory  a  week  later.  Crescent,  an  old 
town  for  MacDonald,  was  the  meeting 
point.  This  had  been  selected  as  a  try-out 
town  as  the  once  nominal  sales  had  dwin¬ 
dled  greatly,  owing,  it  was  reported,  to  the 
price-cutting  raids  of  competition.  It  was 
a  good  town  for  the  test,  for  MacDonald 
had  gotten  business  there  for  years  past  on 
the  strength  of  his  acquaintanceship. 

Burgess  spoke  in  general  terms  as  the  two 
started  to  walk  to  the  nearby  hotel.  Once 
they  seated  themselves  on  the  veranda,  their 
cigars  between  their  teeth,  Burgess  turned 
his  chair-back  against  the  wall  and  looked 
MacDonald  square  in  the  face.  “Mac,”  he 
commented,  “this  is  a  game  that  is  open 
and  above  board.  I  am  here  to  do  you  good, 
not  to  antagonize  you,  nor  make  you  trouble. 
I  know  how  you  feel  as  well  as  if  you  had 
told  me  in  the  fullest  detail.  I  was  on  the 
road  myself  when  new  methods  came  in, 
and  I  well  remember  just  what  my  feelings 
were  at  the  time. 

“Now,  you  know  how  it  is  when  you  go 
in  to  sell  a  man ;  you  know  that  your  line 
would  make  him  a  good  bit  of  money — 
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OFFICE  ADDRESSOR  &  IMPRINTER 

For  accounting  purposes — routine  office  work — wherever  names  are  used- 
An  office  boy  can  imprint  1,000  to  1,500  names  an  hour — that’s  more 
than  8  clerks  can  do. 

You  can  imprint  names  or  records  on  time  card,  work  ticket,  pay 
envelope,  pay  check,  stub,  receipt,  statement,  laundry  slip,  shipping  tag, 
dividend  check,  and  address  the  follow  up  and  get  it  out  on  time. 

You  need  this  imprinter  now.  To  let  you  show  yourself  how  much  you 
need  it  we  say: 

Set  this  machine  up  in  your  own  office.  Test 
it  out  on  your  own  work  in  your  own  way  for 
six  months.  Then  if  you  don’t  like  it,  don’t 
need  it  or  find  it  unsatisfactory  in  any  way, 
simply  return  it. 

- TEAK  OFF  HERE - 

Find  out  how  this  machine  cuts  the  expense  corners.  Find  out  how  it  will  simplify 
office  problems.  FIND  OUT  NOW.  Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  bottom  margin, 
tear  off  and  mail.  We  will  send  you  complete  selling  plan. 
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in  exchange  for  a  little  time  and  less  effort  than  you  think. 

You  unconsciously  advertise  us  tvhile  playing,  driving 
our  CYCLEMOBILE  on  business  errands  or  touring. 

The  CYCLEMOBILE  is  a  newly  perfected  machine  noton  the 
market  for  sale  on  account  of  our  large  exclusive  contract  with 
the  inventors.  It  is  built  like  a  real  Motor  Car  with  two 
speeds,  forward  and  reverse,  besides  a  neutral  coaster  speed*. 
The  Body  and  Hood  are  Pressed  Steel  and  second  growth  ash, 
supported  on  a  Chassis  frame  of  Rolled  Steel  angle  iron,  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  the  weight  of  five  full  grown  men.  The  Axles 
are  also  of  Steel  and1  wheels  Rubber  Tired.  The  front  wheels 
pivot  on  regulation  Motor  Car  steering  knuckles,  eliminating 
all  danger  of  upsetting  on  curves.  We  simply  can  not  give  you 
one-hundredth  pari  of  the  real  Specifications  in  this  limited 
space,  but  send  in  the  coupon  and  we 
will  TELL  IT  ALL. 

" MOTOR  CAR  PUB.  CO.,  Bnss* 
KANSAS  CITY ,  MO. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Kindly  mail  me  full  details  and 
Specifications  of  your  CYCLEMO¬ 
BILE  offering,  and  oblige. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Name  . . . 

Address . 


This  Was  Written  for  You 

For  YOU  who  are  interested  in  making 
a  permanent  place  for  yourself  in  business. 

For  YOU  who  are  dissatisfied  with  your 
present  working  conditions. 

For  Y OU  who  are  seeking  bigger  oppor¬ 
tunities,  more  salary  and  profitable 
training. 

For  YOU  who  are  ambitious  and  desire 
to  make  progress. 

And  YOU  can  get  your  copy  FREE. 
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^  contains  56  pages,  is  hand- 

somely  illustrated  and 
^ completely  describes  our 
correspondence  courses  of  instruction  in 
Higher  Accounting  and  Business  Law. 


If  you  want  a  copy,  if  you  want  to  learn 
of  the  great  opportunities  before  you;  if 
you  want  to  know  what  can  be  and  has 
been  accomplished  through  these  corres¬ 
pondence  courses  sign  and  send  the 
coupon  below. 

This  handsome  booklet  will  be  mailed 
you  at  once,  obligating  you  in  NO  WAY. 


The  International 
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Society,  Inc. 
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Detroit, 

Mich. 
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without  obligation  on  my  part. 
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would  brighten  up  his  store — get  him  a  bet¬ 
ter  class  of  custom — and  all  that,  if  he 
would  only  put  your  line  in.  But  he  is 
afraid  to  make  the  change.  Now,  that’s 
right  where  you  stand.  You  fear  to  order 
— hate  to  put  in  a  new  stock  of  ideas.  Very 
well ;  what  do  you  do  when  you’re  trying 
to  sell  a  man’s  who’s  afraid  to  order?  You 
make  him  a  refund  proposition.  You  say 
to  him,  ‘If  these  goods  do  not  come  up  to 
the  mark — if  my  line  doesn’t  stand  up  un¬ 
der  the  severest  tests,  then  I’ll  refund  your 
money.’  That’s  what  you  say — and  it’s  a 
fair  proposition,  isn’t  it?” 

MacDonald  nodded  assent  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self  ;  he  had  used  that  argument  too  often 
not  to  recognize  its  fairness  when  quoted 
back  to  him. 

“Here  is  this  town,  MacDonald,  that 
you’ve  been  selling  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
I  am  an  entire  stranger  here ;  don’t  know  a 
soul.  If. you  are  willing  to  use  the  methods 
that  men  who  are  better  salesmen  than  you 
or  I  use,  you  will  sell  twice  as  many  goods. 
You  can’t  help  it;  it  proves.” 

“You  are  taking  no  risk  when  you  do  as 
I  recommend.  You  are  well  acquainted 
here  and  you’ve  a  sure  hold  on  the  accounts 
you  now  have.  You  won’t  lose  your  busi¬ 
ness,  no  matter  what  new  methods  you  try. 
It’s  up  to  you  to  try  out  in  the  field  what 
you  opposed  at  the  home  office — if  only  for 
your  own  satisfaction.  Try  right  methods 
as  a  refund  proposition;  and  if  the  new 
way  doesn’t  win,  then  go  back  to  the  old.” 

Here  was  persuasion — salesman’s  persua¬ 
sion,  and  fairness — business  fairness. 

MacDonald  leaned  back  and  thought 
hard.  Either  Burgess  was  absolutely  sure  of 
his  ground  or  he  was  running  a  colossal 
bluff.  Well,  he  would  do  as  Burgess  sug¬ 
gested.  If  it  failed,  he  was  well  rid  of 
Burgess.  If  it  won — well,  a  winner  can  al¬ 
ways  consistently  ask  for  more  pay. 

IV. 

A  CTION  began  in  the  now  famed  try¬ 
out  campaign  when  Burgess  and  Mac¬ 
Donald  put  their  heads  together  and  began 
figuring  on  the  amount  of  business  that  the 
company  ought  to  get  out  of  Crescent.  Mac¬ 
Donald  figured  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  the  town ;  the  number  that  the  town  sup¬ 
plied  ;  the  competition  that  the  company 
had,  and  then  vouchsafed  as  a  result  of  his 
figures,  “Why,  I  don’t  believe  that  we  are 
getting  one-third  of  the  business  that  we 
ought  to  out  of  this  town.  There  must 
be  easily  $80,000  of  our  line  of  goods  dis¬ 
tributed  here  every  year,  and  we  get  only 
$18,000  of  it.  We  ought  to  have  one-half 
— $40,000  at  least — every  year.” 

He  hastily  wrote  down  the  names  of  the 
different  dealers,  with  the  total  amounts 


each  were  probably  buying — something  he 
had  never  done  before — and  apportioned  the 
amounts  that  each  should  buy  from  his  com¬ 
pany.  Then  mentally  he  began  to  check 
up  the  arguments  for  convincing  each  of 
the  different  buyers. 

First  upon  the  list  was  Smith.  “Smith 
will  never  buy  unless  we  talk  improved 
quality.  He  is  a  crank  on  quality;  wants 
better  goods  every  time  I  call.  Let’s  get 
together  a  bunch  of  these  quality  argu¬ 
ments,” — MacDonald  was  ordering  Burgess 
now — “before  I  descend  on  Smith.”  So 
after  this  fashion  they  went  over  the  entire 
list  of  prospects,  determining  the  selling 
points  to  be  used  on  each.  Then  together 
they  went  out,  MacDonald  chock  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  loaded  to  the  guards  with 
talking  points. 

Burgess  noted  carefully  both  the  store 
and  the  man  at  Smith’s  and  from  the  for¬ 
mer  drew  the  deduction  that  the  dealer  knew 
how  to  sell.  From  his  manner,  before  meet¬ 
ing  the  man,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not 
only  after  value  received,  but  he  was  one 
of  those  men  who  when  buying  want  to  im¬ 
press  the  salesman  with  the  great  favor  that 
is  being  done. 

When  they  began  to  talk  the  line  Burgess 
said  at  first  opportunity,  “Mr.  Smith,  I  am 
interested  in  your  objections  to  the  line.  Sup¬ 
pose  when  you  think  of  an  objection  that 
you  allow  me  to  put  it  down  in  writing, 
until  I  have  a  full  list  of  your  objections. 
We  can  then  take  them  all  up  together,  so 
summarizing  the  changes  you  would  like 
made.” 

Smith  looked  up  surprised  at  this  plan 
of  getting  the  apparent  clash  on  paper  and 
his  flow  of  trivial  objections  was  for  the 
moment  stopped.  Finally  they  simmered 
down  to  six,  then  to  two  unimportant 
points.  These  answered  at  length,  the  sale 
was  made. 

MacDonald  scratched  the  first  prospect 
off  the  list  as  they  left  the  place.  “Good 
omen,”  he  said ;  “doubled  that  man’s  buying 
quota.  Now  for  the  rest.” 

“Why  do  your  customers  lead  out  and 
tell  you  what  they  want  on  the  start  ?”  Bur¬ 
gess  asked  after  several  calls  had  been 
made. 

“Why,  they  know  me  so  well  and  are  so 
familiar  with  the  line,  that  they  save  their 
orders  till  I  come  around.  They  generally 
have  their  minds  pretty  well  made  up,  and 
when  I  come  in  they  order.  I’ve  had  ’em 
tell  me  just  what  they  want  before  I  got 
through  shaking  hands.” 

“Suppose,  then,  that  you  start  your  sale 
this  time  with  an  enthusiastic  talk  on  one 
of  our  new  specialties.  Before  this  cus¬ 
tomer  we  are  now  going  to  see  gets  a 
chance  to  inquire  after  your  health,  suppose 
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you  lead  out  on  our  ‘E.  B.’  special,  this 
being  something  new  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  Let  him  see  that  he  does  not 
know  the  line  as  well  as  he  thought.” 

MacDonald  complied.  When  the  cus¬ 
tomer  said,  “I’ve  got  a  list  of  goods  made 
up,”  MacDonald  was  quick  to  interrupt  him 
with,  “But  you’ve  not  seen  our  ‘E.  B.’  spe¬ 
cial,” — and  soon  they  were  deep  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  newest  thing  in  the  line. 

After  taking  a  big  order,  MacDonald 
said,  “I  have  always  considered  the  house 
rule  to  push  the  specials  as  mere  home  office 
theory  before.  I  have  always  prided  my¬ 
self  on  selling  from  stock  samples  rather 
than  using  specials  as  interest-getters,  but 
custom  must,  I  judge,  give  way  to  the 
method  that  gets  the  order.” 

But  it  was  not  until  the  heavy  buyer  of 
the  city  was  called  upon  that  surety  began 
to  show.  The  Crescent  Department  Store, 
backed  by  a  local  banker  and  managed  by 
one  of  the  shrewdest  merchandisers  in  the 
city,  was  in  the  market  for  a  large  order. 

Burgess  handled  this  sale  himself,  figur¬ 
ing  for  the  buyers  an  assortment  that  would 
net  the  store  eighteen  hundred  dollars  on 
a  three-fourths  sale,  leaving  as  left-overs  a 
stock  which  could  be  graded  up  or  sold  by 
means  of  specials  and  counter  sales.  Not 
a  word  was  said  about  quality;  that  was 
assumed.  Profit  alone  was  the  lever  that 
was  used. 

After  this  individual  manner  the  Crescent 
list  was  gone  over  until  the  footings  showed 
that  the  quota  set  for  the  town  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  eight  thousand  dollars. 

V. 

DURGESS  was  about  to  board  his  train; 

he  was  leaving  MacDonald  enthusiastic, 
alert  and  loyal  to  new  methods.  As  the 
baggageman  was  lifting  the  last  trunk  into 
the  car,  MacDonald  exclaimed,  in  striking 
contrast  to  his  welcome  of  the  morning: 

“Say,  old  man,  this  new  dope  is  all  right. 
I  thought  I  held  these  men’s  trade  because 
I  knew  them  and  because  I  was  a  good  fel¬ 
low,  but  I  have  been  closing  with  them  this 
time  because  I  have  practiced  salesmanship 
methods.  And  to  think  that  you  had  to 
come  out  here  and  tell  me  by  word  of  mouth 
— hammer  into  me — the  self-same  points 
that  you  expounded  at  our  meeting,  and  that 
you  put  in  the  manual  for  us  boys  on  the 
road  to  profit  by. 

“But  I’ll  play  even,  all  right.  I’ll  get  in 
touch  with  the  boys  I  saw  at  council  and 
give  them  my  experience  and  let  them  know 
of  my  change  of  heart — what  you  enabled 
me  to  do  in  Crescent,  and  what  I’m  going 
to  do  in  the  rest  of  my  territory.  Any 
methods  that  can  over-sell  a  quota  are  good 
enough  for  me,  even  if  I  have  sold  goods 
for  twenty  years.” 


he  Bookkeeping  Machine 


<1  Will  do  your  book-keeping. 

*1  Will  give  you  the  results  you  want. 

<1  Makes  all  entries  in  plain  machine  type. 

•J  Does  all  the  adding  as  it  goes  along. 

<1  Checks  the  work  of  the  human  element  and 
proves  the  accuracy  of  every  entry. 

*1  Posts  the  standard  loose  leaf  ledger 
without  removing  the  pages  from  the 
binder,  or  makes  entries  on  card  rec¬ 
ords  with  equal  facility. 

<1  Makes  monthly  statement  or  bill 
while  posting  to  either  loose  leaf  or 
card  ledger,  if  desired. 

*1  Provides  a  separate  proof  sheet  of 
all  entries  for  auditing  or  other  pur¬ 
poses,  if  wanted. 

*1  Does  the  work  twice  as  fast  as  it 

can  be  done  the  old  fashioned  way — by 
hand. 

*J  Eliminates  all  the  worry  and  bother. 

<1  No  hunting  for  mistakes  at  the  end 

of  the  month.  Proven  (trial)  balance 
always  waiting  to  be  taken  off  when¬ 
ever  wanted. 

Send  your  name  and  address  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Bookkeeping  by  Machinery  and 
copy  of  that  new  and  interesting  illustrated 
magazine,  “Bookkeeping  To-Day. ” 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

95  CEDAR  ST.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Become  I  U  Iff  M  Legal 
a  Lawyer  BkglHjl  1 1  Diploma 

We  make  your  home  a  university.  Leading  Correspondence  Law  Course 
in  America — recognized  by  resident  colleges.  New  text,  specially  prepared  by  , 
20  Deans  and  Univ.  law  school  teachers.  We  guarantee  to  coach  free  any 
graduate  failing  to  pass  bar  examination.  Special  Business  Law-Course. 
"‘Legally  trained  men  always  succeed.”  Over  10,000  students  enrolled. 
Begin  now.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  and  Particulars  Free. 

La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Box  1369  Chicago,  Ill.  , 


> Erase  Ink  instantly  with 
the  “ Cado ”  Ink  Eraser 


It  leaves  the  paper  as  smooth  and 
clean  as  before  writing. 

The  bristles  of  the  brush, 
which  form  the  erase* 
are  made  from  a 


specially  pre 


pared 


fibre.  The 
adjustable  inde¬ 
structible  holder  ren¬ 
ders  the  eraser  always 
ready  for  use,  and  the  eraser 
may  be  economically  renewed  when 
worn  out.  Extra  Brushes  10  cents  each. 
Send  25c,  or  write  for  folder,  today! 

PRICE  25c  Cushman  &  Denison  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  1  1,  240  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Heavy,  electrically  welded,  steel 
frames  drawn  down  against  steel 
shells  with  steel  stay  bolts.  Fire 
walls  are  filled  with  our  special 
Non-corrosive  Filler  with  air-spaces 
moulded  around  inner  shell. 


Your  deeds,  records,  documents,  books,  indexes,  filed  in 
this  safe,  are  protected  against  fire  and  thief.  The  in¬ 
terior  can  be  arranged  for  any  kind  of  steel  filing  device. 

Tensile  strength  to  stand  any  fall  or  load 
Light  enough  to  be  placed  anywhere 

Meilink’s  Filing  Safe  is  built  like  a  safe  —  by  a  safe 
manufacturer — it  is  a  safe,  not  merely  a  tin  box  which 
gives  under  your  own  weight  and  which  heat  would  open. 
The  all-steel  construction  —  steel  angle  frames  drawn 
down  by  steel  stay  bolts,  with  filled  walls — gives  tre¬ 
mendous  tensile  strength  capable  of  withstanding  any 
fall  or  crushing  strain.  Guaranteed  against  interior 
dampness. 

Send  for  12-PAGE  CA  TALOG  of  office,  home  and  -watt  safes 

The  Meilink  Manufacturing  Co.,  1005  Jackaon  St.,  Toledo.  0. 
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BHS.LNESS 


RESULTS 


<]  At  all  seasons  of  the  year  everyone  is 
interested  in  the  temperature.  People 
will  go  out  of  their  way  to  look  at  an 
accurate  thermometer  displayed  before  a 
store  or  public  place. 

<J  Every  time  anyone  looks  at  a  Taylor 
thermometer  they  are  reminded  of  your 
business. 

<J  This  means  increased  sales  for  you. 
Hung  in  the  business  office  it  is  a  con¬ 
stant,  effective  and  economical  salesman 
for  your  product.  That  is  why 


Taylor 

THERMOMETERS 


mark  the  highest  point  in  permanent  advertising  value,  and 
the  lowest  point  in  successful  advertising  cost. 

<J  It  makes  no  difference  what  you  sell — you  can  tell  your  bus¬ 
iness  story  better,  longer  and  cheaper  on  Taylor  Thermonfeters 
than  in  any  other  way. 

<J  If  you  write  today  on  your  business  stationery  we  will  send, 
together  with  interesting  literature,  a  handsome  card  ther¬ 
mometer  No.  382.  Ask  for  it  today. 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS  COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Where  the  Good  Thermometers  come  from 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


22  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Instruction  by 
mail  adapted  to  everyone.  FOR  AMBI¬ 
TIOUS  MEN  who  want  to  prepare  for 
practice  or  who  want  to  take  our  busi¬ 
ness  law  course  so  as  to  better  their 
business  prospects.  Takes  spare  time 
only.  Can  refer  to  successful  graduates 
located  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Handsome  catalogue  and  Easy  Payment 
Plan  free. 

THE  SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDEHCE  SCHOIL  OF  UW 

246  American  Building.  Detroit,  Mich. 


If  YOU  Would  Be 
Successful 


Stop  Forgetting 


MEMORY 

►'  the  BASIS 
►  of  all 

i 


.  _ _  KNOWLEDGE 

^  Send  today  for  my  FREE  book  “  HOW  TO 
^  REMEMBER  ”  Faces,  Names,  Studies— Develops 
Will,  Concentration,  Conversation,  Public 
peaking.  Increases  income.  Address 
I  DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.7QO  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Are  You  Paying  Too 
Much  Freight? 

Because  you  don’t  know  the  Rules 


'on  every  shipment. 
rhow  to  find  it  and 


THERE  is  always  one  lowest  legal  rate 
Do  You  know  where  to  look  for  it, 
how  to  get  it? 

There  are  a  lot  of  men  in  the  C  class  f  who  might  just  as 
well  be  in  class  A  men  if  they  would  M  see  the  frantic  signals 
which  Opportunity  is  making  to  th  f  em  every  day. 

Increase  your  value  and  your  sal  M  ary  by  studying  the  rules 
of  the  transportation  business,  f  If  you  are  a  man  of  average 


intelligence  we  can  teach  you 
problem  of  saving  money  on 
whole  range  of  the  work  of 

TRAF 

MANUFACTURER 

all  over  the  United  Sta 
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National 

Tralfic 

College 

1050  Otis  Bldg.  v 
Chicago 


rall  the  intricacies  of  this 
'freight  expense  as  well  as  the 
;  modem 

IC  EXPERT 
AND  BUSINESS  FIRMS 

tes,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them,  want  to 
know  how  to 

SAVE  MONEY  ON  FREIGHT 

and  where  to  find  markets  for  their  out¬ 
put.  They  pay  big  salaries  to  the  men 
who  can  do  it. 

We  have  a  Free  Booklet  which  tells  you 
all  about  this  new  profession  and  how 
you  can  acquire  the  technical  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  enter  it. 

Will  you  write  for  your  copy  now  ? 
The  coupon  will  bring  it. 


GenUemen:  \ 

You  may  send  me  n 

Free  a  copy  of  “Common  '» 

Sense  Talk  on  Opportunity  N 
via  the  Traffic  Route.” 


National  Traffic 
College 

**,  1050  Otis  Building 
Chicago 
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The  Fight  Against  Industrial  Disease 

(Continued  from  Page  118.) 


We  had  a  skilled  oculist  come  in  here  and 
investigate  the  cause  of  so  much  eye-strain 
and  headaches  among  the  girls.  ‘The  trouble 
is  with  those  electric  lights,’  he  said  after  a 
brief  investigation.  ‘They  are  too  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  girls’  eyes.  Put  them  five 
feet  above  their  heads  and  see  that  the 
light  is  well  diffused  and  that  it  casts  no 
shadows  on  the  work.’  We  did  that.  It 
cost  money,  but  the  headaches  are  a  thing 
of  the  past.” 

Reducing  Mortality  Among? Hat 
Workers 

ATTER’S  shakes,”  a  palsied  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  body  due  to  mercurial 
poisoning,  was  very  prevalent  in  this 
country  up  to  the  past  year  or  two.  The 
disease  is  still  found  in  felt  hat  factories, 
here  and  there,  but  modern  science  is 
fighting  it  successfully  in  most  of  the  big 
shops  where  felt  hats  are  made.  Mercury 
is  used  in  treating  the  fur  of  which  the 
felt  is  chiefly  composed  and  the  inhala¬ 
tion  and  absorption  of  the  poison  have 
been  sources  of  devastating  disease  among 
hat  workers.  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in 
Danbury,  Conn.,  many  cases  of  consump¬ 
tion  have  been  reported  as  resulting  from 
the  inhalation  of  small  particles  of  fur 
by  hat-makers.  Of  500  hatters  in  Dan¬ 
bury  sixteen  died  of  consumption  in  three 
years.  The  comparative  mortality  of 
hatters  in  this  country  has  been  as  high 
as  84  per  cent  above  the  average  of  “oc¬ 
cupied  males,”  but  it  is  now  being  great¬ 
ly  decreased.  The  owners  of  two  hat  fac¬ 
tories  in  Brooklyn  and  one  large  one  in 
New  York  brought  science  to  bear  upon 
hygienic  conditions  in  their  plants  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  them  above  criti¬ 
cism.  Sweeping  has  been  superseded  by 
suction  cleaning,  respirators  and  rubber 
gloves  are  used  by  workmen,  everything 
possible  is  done  to  eliminate  steam,  dust, 
and  mercury  and  acid  fumes,  good  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  ample  washing  facilities 
have  been  provided  and  regular  medical 
inspection  of  the  employes  is  insisted 
upon.  There  is,  however,  only  one  state 
in  the  Union — Illinois — where  trades  in 
which  mercury  and  other  poisonous  ma¬ 
terials  are  used  are  regulated  by  state 
laws,  but  such  legislation,  as  well  as  that 
providing  for  sanitary  regulations  for  all 
trades,  is  being  urged  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  several  other 
states. 


Fighting  the  Ravages  of  Poison  in  the 
Steel  and  White  Lead  Works 

pARBON  monoxide  poisoning  in  steel 
^  and  other  industries  has  been  a  fruit¬ 
ful  cause  of  disease.  Dr.  Walter  S.  Haines 
examined  240  of  the  20,000  steel  workers 
in  Illinois  last  year  and  found  very  few 
of  them  in  good  physical  condition.  “Gas¬ 
sing,”  as  it  is  called,  seldom  results  fatal¬ 
ly,  but  it  produces  marked  debility.  Steel 
companies  in  Illinois  are  now  required 
to  ventilate  their  shops  properly  and  to 
post  warnings  to  employes  against 
dangers  from  gas.  The  Illinois  Steel 
Company  has  built  a  hospital  within  its 
grounds  at  South  Chicago  where  prompt 
attention  to  poisoned  employes  is  given. 
In  two  other  steel  works  emergency  dis¬ 
pensaries  and  oxygen  tanks  are  provided 
for  the  relief  of  affected  employes.  It  is 
officially  reported,  however,  that  these 
latter  measures  are  not  so  much  needed 
as  formerly,  as  the  improvement  of  sani¬ 
tary  conditions  in  the  shops  themselves 
have  resulted  in  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  gas  poisoning.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  steel 
workers,  but  not  an  employer  is  to  be 
found  who  will  not  admit  that  it  pays  to 
invest  money  in  this  manner. 

The  acute  colic,  anemia,  terrible  emaci¬ 
ation  and  palsy  so  common  among  white 
lead  workers  are  being  fought  by  science 
in  an  effective  way  in  this  country  though 
not  generally,  as  in  England,  where  the 
law  prohibits  the  dry  process  of  white 
lead  making  found  in  most  American  fac¬ 
tories.  White  lead  is  very  poisonous  and 
it  is  easily  absorbed  by  the  human  sys¬ 
tem.  It  enters  the  body  chiefly  through 
the  mouth  to  which  it  is  carried  with  food 
or  tobacco  by  dirty  hands  or  is  breathed 
in  with  the  air.  The  disease  it  sets  up  is 
terrible  in  its  ravages.  Of  358  specific 
cases  in  the  sixteen  months  ending  April 
30,  1911,  sixteen  resulted  in  death  and  in 
many  of  the  others  the  victims  are  palsied 
wrecks — and  this  in  a  group  of  factories 
employing  only  1500  men. 

The  National  White  Lead  Company, 
which  controls  over  two-thirds  of  the 
trade,  has  lately  determined  to  stamp  out 
white  lead  poisoning,  wherever  possible, 
in  its  plants. 

“Tell  me  what  is  needed  to  eliminate 
the  dangers  of  this  disease  to  our  em¬ 
ployes,”  demanded  the  company’s  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  scientific  expert  whom  he  had 
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called  in  to  help  him  in  his  philanthropic 
work. 

“Cleanliness  is  the  first  thing,”  replied 
the  expert.  “Give  the  men  all  the  soap 
and  water  and  shower  baths  they  can 
use,  make  them  change  their  clothes  when 
they  go  into  the  factory  and  when  they 
come  out  of  it.  Keep  down  the  dust  by 
sprinkling.  Provide  lunch  rooms  for 
them  so  they  will  not  have  to  eat  in  the 
work  rooms  and  require  each  man  work¬ 
ing  about  the  stacks  or  in  the  packing 
rooms  tp  wear  a  respirator.” 

“That’s  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money,” 
said  the  president,  “but  we’ll  do  it.” 

Thirty-three  shower  baths,  twenty- 
four  for  the  white  and  nine  for  the  colored 
employes,  were  at  once  installed  in  one 
of  the  largest  factories.  Long  porcelain- 
lined  sinks  and  individual  white-enameled 
wash  basins,  with  individual  soap,  towel 
and  nail  brushes  were  also  included  in 
the  lavatory  outfit.  A  double  clothes 
locker  for  each  man  in  which  were  separ¬ 
ately  hung  his  street  and  shop  dress  was 
provided.  Overalls  and  a  canvas  cap  were 
gi\en  to  each  employe.  There  is  also  a 
laundry  for  washing  working  clothes  and 
a  kitchen  and  lunch  room.  Respirators 
are  provided  and  their  use  is  insisted 
upon. 

The  results  of  these  extensive  additions 
to  the  cost  of  white  lead  making  has  been 
shown  not  only  in  the  improved  health  of 
the  employes  but  in  the  increased  output 
of  the  factories.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  run  a 
disease-breeding  shop,  for  sickly,  slow- 
plodding  men  are  hardly  worth  their  salt 
as  compared  with  healthy,  active  ones. 

Minor  Ills  That  Are  Due  to  Disappear 

J  N  THE  Paris  green  factories  the  light, 
fluffy  and  extremely  poisonous  powder 
is  hard  to  control.  Where  it  settles  on 
the  skin,  ulcers  are  apt  to  result.  If  it  is 
breathed  into  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  and  nose  still  severer  ulcera¬ 
tion  takes  place  and  there  are  also  in¬ 
testinal  and  nervous  disturbances.  Form¬ 
erly  men  worked  in  rooms  where  the 
poisonous  dust  of  Paris  green,  or  arsenite 
of  copper,  was  so  thick  that  it  coated  the 
walls  a  vivid  green,  but  now  in  well-regu¬ 
lated  factories  the  dust  is  kept  down  by 
constant  flushing  and  the  filling  of  the 
kegs  is  done  under  glass,  with  canvas 
flaps,  and  a  strong  exhaust  is  employed. 
The  men  are  supplied  with  overalls,  gloves 
and  boots  and  the  overalls  are  washed 
for  them.  They  are  also  made  to  wash 
and  bathe  regularly  and  ointment  is  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  face  and  nostrils  to  prevent 
ulceration.  In  other  words  the  one-big- 


family  idea  is  carried  out  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

“Brass-makers’  shakes,”  a  distinct  and 
acute  form  of  ague  resulting  from  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  fumes  which  arise  from  melted 
or  fused  brass,  attack  about  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  workers  who  make  or  handle 
that  metal.  The  finishing  processes  in 
brass  manufacture,  such  as  grinding,  bur¬ 
nishing  and  polishing,  often  result  in 
tuberculosis,  bronchitis  and  catarrh.  In 
England  Sir  Thomas  Oliver  found  that 
only  ten  brass  workers  out  of  twelve 
hundred  in  Birmingham  lived  beyond 
sixty  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  ratio  holds  good  in  this  country. 
Good  ventilation  works  wonders  in  the 
brass  trade  as  in  others,  and  this  is  being 
introduced  into  many  of  the  larger  foun¬ 
dries  and  shops. 

The  use  of  respirators  and  of  wet  in¬ 
stead  of  dry  processes  has  been  found  to 
work  well  in  glass-cutting  and  stone-cut¬ 
ting  and  in  tool-sharpening  shops. 

The  Struggle  Against  the  Worst  Dis¬ 
ease  of  All 

o  NE  cause  of  great  satisfaction  to 
anyone  who  investigates  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  warfare  is  being  waged 
by  science  upon  occupational  diseases  is 
the  fight  that  is  being  made  against  that 
old-time  tradition  among  workmen  that 
alcohol  is  an  antidote  for  such  ills. 

“If  you  drink  whiskey  enough  you 
won’t  get  the  shakes,”  the  sophisticated 
hatter  or  brass-maker,  or  white-lead 
handler  tells  the  new-comer  to  his  trade. 

To  point  out  the  absolute  fallacy  of 
this  idea,  together  with  others  such  as 
tobacco  chewing  and  smoking,  is  a  part 
of  the  scientific  expert’s  work  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  having  a  splendid  effect 
upon  the  health  and  morals  of  the  toilers. 

On  the  whole,  no  better  work  is  now 
being  done  in  this  country  than  the  volun¬ 
tary  efforts  of  some  of  the  manufacturers 
to  improve  the  physique  and  the  morals 
of  their  employes.  To  be  sure  there  are 
many  employers  who  have  yet  to  learn 
the  lesson  that  cleanliness  and  good  ven¬ 
tilation  are  among  the  best  assets  of  a 
manufacturing  concern,  but  before  long 
these  will  all  swing  into  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  warring  against  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases.  So  that  the  bright  day 
is  surely  coming  when  the  “dangerous 
trades”  will  be  made  as  safe  as  science 
can  make  them.  This,  let  me  assure  you, 
argues  well  for  the  better  relation  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed.  And  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  the  idealist  to  see  that  the  one-big- 
family  idea  in  shop,  mill  and  factory  is 
growing  every  day. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


ARE  YOU  A 
MEMBER 

of  our  great  big  Hunting,  Fishing, 
Camping,  Nature-Loving  National 
Sportsman  Brotherhood?  If  not, 
now’s  the  time  to  join.  You  don’t 
have  to  “ride  the  goat”  or  “go  to 
lodge.”  The  lodge  comes  to  you 
once  every  month  in  the  shape  of 
a  160-page  richly  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine,  crammed  from  cover  to  cover 
with  a  wealth  of  interesting  stories 
and  information  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  camp  outfits,  the  best 
places  to  go  for  fish  and  game  and 
a  thousand  and  one  valuable  “How 
to”  hints  for  sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  Maga¬ 
zine  is  a  lodge  where  thousands 
from  all  over  the  country,  gather 
together  once  a  month  and  tell  of 
their  experiences  with  rod,  dog, 
and  gun.  The  annual  dues  to 
the  National  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  are  $1.00 
(no  initiation  fee  charg¬ 
ed)  and  on  receipt  of  this 
amount,  we  will  enter 
your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  so  that  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  magazine  regu¬ 
larly  every  month.  We 
will  also  send  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  your  choice  of  a 
National  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  emblem  in 
the  form  of  a  Watch  Fob, 
a  Lapel  Button  or  a  Scarf 
Pin  as  shown  herewith. 
DON'T  DELAY.  JOIN  OUR  BROTHERHOOD  TO-DAY. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD, 

42  Federal  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Carnegie  College  Scholarships 

STOP!  READ!  THINK!  ACT! 

Prepare  for  a  better  position.  Take  a  Course  by  Mail.  Book¬ 
keeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting.  Law,  Civil  Service,  Real  Estate, 
Agricultural,  Engineeri  g.  Automobile,  Normal,  and  Academic 
Courses  thoroughly  taught  by  mail. 

OVER  100  BRANCHES  FROM  WHICH  TO  SELECT 
Write  to  us  to-day.  Full  information  free.  For  “Special  Tuition 
Scholarship,”  simply  send  your  name  and  address  at  once  to 
CARNEGIE  COLLEGE,  No.  10  D  St.,  ROGERS,  OHIO. 


Your  DOG,  HORSE  and  HENS 

Among  the  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  this  practical  series 
are : 

THE  AIREDALE— Wil¬ 
liams  Haynes.  Origin  and 
development  of  breed. 
Selection,  breeding, 
training,  curing  diseases. 
THE  HORSE,  His  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care  and  Use- David 
Buffum.  Thoroughly 
practical.  Specially  de¬ 
signed  for  owner  of  one 
or  two  horses. 
PRACTICAL  POULTRY 
KEEPING— R.  B.  Sando 
Comprehensive  manual  of  instruction  for 
raising  poultry  on  large  or  small  scale. 


The  new  text¬ 
books  for  outdoor 
work  and  play 


PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— 
A.  S.  Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons,  etc. 

SCOTTISH  AND  IRISH  TERRIERS- Wil¬ 
liams  Haynes.  Origins,  standard  types,  dis¬ 
eases,  kenneling,  training,  etc. 

Purchase  from  bookstores  or  direct  at  70 
cents  a  copy.  Postage  extra.  5  cents. 

Send  for  free  Outing  Handbook  catalogue. 
OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTING  MAGAZINE  yacfitino,  0-P-U-N-6  HANDBOOKS 
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AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  to  run  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative  and 
sell  guaranteed  sweaters,  shirt,  neckties,  underwear  and 
hosiery  direct  from  our  factories  to  the  homes.  Write 
Steadfast  Mills,  Dept.  17,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES  15c.  Sheet  Pic¬ 
tures  lc.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  lc.  30  days’  credit. 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co., 
Dept.  1366,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED — High-class  men  who  can  earn  big 
money.  Must  be  of  good  personal  appearance  and  fur¬ 
nish  reference.  Our  proposition  offers  an  opportunity  of 
a  lifetime.  Address  “BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


'AGENTS — One  cent  invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring 
you  a  $35  to  $60  a  week  proposition.  American  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.,  Div.  1012,  Lemont,  Ill. 


BOOKS 

FOR  SUCCESS  IN  BUSINESS  read  “How  to  be  Happy 
Though  All  Goes  Wrong.”  50c  prepaid.  Quick  results  or 
money  back.  Bode  90b,  Pearl  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED — Southern  agency  for  a  good  office  specialty. 
Box  214,  Gainesville,  Ga. 


I  MADE  $50,000  in  five  years  with  a  small  mail  order 
business;  began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Tells 
how.  Heacock,  5228,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER  WANTED  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
Will  require  $10,000  investment.  Brand  new  shop  and 
equipment,  just  ready  to  start.  Knowlton  Mfg.  Co., 
Canton,  S.  D. 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 
business  of  your  own.  We  help  you  start  for  a  share  in 
profits;  27  opportunities.  Particulars  free.  Mutual  Op¬ 
portunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  it.  Orders  from  $1  to  $100.  Nice 
pleasant  business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at 
once  for  free  sample  and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co., 
414  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 


BE  INDEPENDENT!  Start  a  mail  order  business  in 
your  own  home.  We  tell  you  how,  and  furnish  every¬ 
thing  needed  wholesale.  An  honorable  and  profitable 
business  for  man  or  woman.  Particulars  free.  Many 
make  $3,000  a  year.  Murphy  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


TURN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  INTO  MONEY— We  are 
manufacturers  of  patented  specialties  and  with  our  10 
year’s  experience  in  the  Mail  Order  business  are  in  a 
position  to  start  you  on  a  sound  basis.  Everything  fur¬ 
nished;  large  profits;  small  investment;  quick  returns; 
no  canvassing;  $15  to  $25  weekly  easily  made  at  home; 
personal  assistance,  free  advertising  and  new  ideas  assure 
your  success.  Send  for  positive  proof  and  free  booklet, 
“Mail  Order  Facts.”  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  144-148  Broad¬ 
way,  Dept.  A8,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


IN  CONNECTION  with  your  clerical  work  we  show  you 
how  to  earn  $10  to  $15  per  week  and  hold  your  position 
besides.  No  canvassing.  We,  as  manufacturers  of  pat¬ 
ented  specialties,  have  new,  easy  mail  order  plans  that 
can  be  carried  on  in  your  own  home  to  keep  the  fac¬ 
tories  busy.  Large  profits.  Small  capital.  If  you  are 
one  of  the  want-to-go-ahead  kind  write  today  for  cata¬ 
logue  (copyrighted),  plans  and  sworn  statement.  J.  M. 
Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  528  Pease  Bldg.,  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
AN  intelligent  person  tfiay  earn  $100  monthly  corre¬ 
sponding  for  newspapers.  No  canvassing.  Send  for  par¬ 
ticulars.  Press  Syndicate,  744  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


COINS  AND  STAMPS 

$3.00  PAID  for  the  rare  cent  of  1856,  $25.00  for  the  rare 
silver  dollar  of  1858.  Keep  money  dated  before  1890  and 
send  10  cents  for  new  coin  value  book.  A.  IT.  Kraus, 
229  Kraus  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


$7.75  PAID  FOR  RARE  DATE  1853  QUARTERS,  $20 
for  a  $J4.  Keep  all  money  dated  before  1884,  and  send 
10  cents  at  once  for  our  new  illustrated  Coin  Value 
Book,  size  4x7.  It  may  mean  your  fortune.  C.  F.  Clarke  ; 
&  Co.,  Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  6,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


DESIGNING  &  ENGRAVING 

DESIGNERS  AND  ENGRAVERS  in  one  or  more  col-  | 
ors  for  catalogues,  advertising  displays,  hangers,  book¬ 
lets,  postal  cards  or  other  commercial  needs.  Gatchel  & 
Manning  (Est.  1889),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Here  is  a  point  I  want  to  emphasize, 
and  I  think  it  is  also  responsible  for  a  great 
measure  of  the  success  I  attained  with  the 
cash  system.  I  advertised  the  change — 
made  a  business  asset  of  it,  and  showed  that 
I  was  enthusiastic  about  it  as  a  system  that 
was  not  only  better  for  me,  but  better  for 
the  public.  I  have  seen  other  merchants 
make  the  change  before  and  since  who  have 
acted  as  though  they  were  ashamed  of  it 
and  kept  it  in  the  background  while  I  made 
it  my  feature.  To  carry  this  idea  to  the 
limit  I  changed  the  title  of  the  firm  to  The 
Spot  Cash  Store. 

When  the  store  swung  open  its  doors 
under  the  new  name  and  the  new  regime  I 
made  a  strong  point  of  the  lower  prices  1 
had  promised.  I  had  made  a  careful  esti¬ 
mate  of  how  much  I  could  shade  the  price 
for  cash  payment,  and  so  far  as  possible 
every  article  on  the  shelves  was  marked 
with  the  old  and  the  new  price.  Then  I  had 
three  or  four  rousing  cash  leaders  with  big 
piles  of  these  goods  in  the  windows. 

The  first  day,  thanks  to  the  special  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  free  refreshments,  I  regis¬ 
tered  the  largest  total  cash  sales  of  any  day 
in  my  five  years’  retail  experience.  The  new 
system  had  gotten  away  with  a  rush  and  I 
was  much  encouraged. 

But  the  next  month  or  two  was  hard  sled¬ 
ding.  Many  of  my  old  credit  customers  re¬ 
fused  to  stay  with  me  and  sales  were  grad¬ 
ually  falling  farther  and  farther  below  the 
old  record.  Still  I  stuck  and  kept  up  my 
missionary  work.  I  had  one  clerk  who  was 
full  of  good  ideas  for  special  sales  and  we 
ran  a  lot  of  them  with  different  angles  and 
appeals.  Then  we  beg^n  featuring  a  cut 
price  on  some  one  article  every  Saturday, 
which  was  our  best  trading  day.  W e  adver¬ 
tised  more  than  had  been  our  custom,  and 
kept  hammering  away  on  the  benefits  to  the 
public  of  the  cash  system  and  featuring  our 
lower  prices.. 

Little  by  little  the  trade  came  back,  not 
all  of  it,  but  enough  to  assure  the  success  of 
the  cash  standard,  and  we  began  to  add 
many  of  the  customers  who  had  previously 
traded  for  cash  at  the  other  stores. 

There  are  always  a  great  many  cash  cus¬ 
tomers  in  every  town — customers  who  never 
make  use  of  the  credit  accommodations  that 
are  off  ere  :1  them,  who  pride  themselves  on 
paying  cash  and  asking  favors  of  no  one.  It 
is  natural  that  these  people  would  favor  a 
store  that  lined  up  with  their  own  policy. 
We  got  more  of  them  every  day. 

Then  there  is  another  type  of  customer 
that  is  ours  exclusively.  That  is  the  man 
who  has  gotten  in  to  the  limit  at  every  credit 
establishment  in  town,  who  either  can’t  pay 


or  won’t  pay  and  is  ashamed  to  face  the  men 
he  owes,  so  he  comes  with  his  cash  where  no 
such  cloud  confronts  him.  And  these  types 
added  to  our  original  cash  clientele  soon  put 
our  sales  well  up  to  the  old  standard. 

Our  first  year  was  a  few  thousand  behind 
the  credit  year  preceding,  but  that  didn’t 
warp  my  faith  in  the  new  system,  for  never 
had  the  business  been  in  as  good  shape 
financially.  I  had  cleaned  up  quite  a  lot  of 
our  outstanding  accounts  and  the  fact  that 
I  wasn’t  making  any  new  ones  gave  me  that 
surplus  to  work  on.  The  fact  that  I  was 
doing  a  strictly  cash  business  gave  my 
wholesalers  more  confidence  in  me  and  they 
were  far  less  hasty  in  calling  for  settle¬ 
ments. 

Summing  Up — After  Three  Years 

OME  of  the  advantages  of  the  cash  sys¬ 
tem  are  obvious,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
one  or  two  that  strike  me  with  particular 
force. 

The  variable  element  is  thrown  out  and  it 
is  possible  to  know  to  a  penny  where  you 
stand  every  night  when  you  close  up  shop. 
All  your  assets  are  tangible  and  unvarying. 
You  do  less  work  to  get  the  same  money.  I 
was  invariably  surprised  to  find  out,  after 
a  seemingly  quiet  day,  how  much  cash 
we  had  taken  in,  the  difference  being  in  the 
fact  that  previously  we  had  done  half  of  our 
work  for  stuff  that  had  gone  on  the  books 
and  so  of  course  the  figures  were  no  larger 
on  the  cash  register. 

You  are  able  to  discount  bills,  pick  up 
cash  bargains,  and  gain  the  increased  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  wholesaler.  But  best  of  all 
I  was  relieved  of  a  worry  that  had  been 
with  me  since  the  starting  of  fche  business, 
and  it  was  surprising  how  much  more  zest 
I  had  left  to  put  into  sales  promotion  work 
and  business  building  in  general. 

Today,  three  years  after  making  the 
change,  I  am  discounting  all  of  my  bills  and 
doing  the  biggest  business  of  my  career. 
The  notes  have  been  cleaned  up,  and  I  am 
spoken  of  by  traveling  men  in  my  territory 
as  “the  man  who  changed  to  a  cash  system 
and  got  away  with  it.” 

“But,”  said  a  friend  to  whom  I  was  telling 
my  experience,  “the  majority  of  retailers 
will  nevertheless  continue  to  do  business  the 
old  way.” 

“Granted,”  I  replied — “but  I  want  to  give 
you  a  tip  that  there’s  a  wonderful  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  at  least  one  man  in  each  town  to 
capitalize  the  ‘cash’  idea  and  win  increased 
business  at  the  same  time  he  cuts  down 
risk  and  worry,  but  he  must  get  behind  it 
with  enthusiasm  and  stick  unswervingly  to 
the  ‘No  Credit’  policy.” 


In  writing  to  advertisers ,  pic  ase  mention  B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S 
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The  CLEARING  HOUSE 

A  Department  of  Business  Ideas ,  Information  and 
Discussion  as  Presented  in  Other  M agazines 


Has  the  Tariff  Made  Good? 

HAT  it  has  not  is  the  opinion  of 
Albert  G.  Robinson,  writing  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  The  fact 
must  be  faced,  he  adds,  that  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  board  have  not  met 
the  expectations  and  the  hopes  of  its 
friends  and  supporters.  But  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  its  shortcomings 
are  not  chargeable  to  the  board  itself.  It 
was  given  a  foolish  and  impossible  task. 
Its  work  was  set  forth  in  a  plank  in  the 
party  platform  of  1908,  in  a  declaration 
that  “in  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by 
the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will 
equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together 
with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  in¬ 
dustries.”  To  the  Tariff  Board  was  as¬ 
signed  the  work  of  ascertaining  costs  of 
production  in  this  and  in  other  lands.  It 
was  thus  started  on  a  false  trail  and,  as 
some  of  us  foresaw  and  predicted,  landed 
in  a  jungle  of  figures  of  little  value  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  gathered. 

The  reports  of  the  board  have  been 
accorded  a  somewhat  perfunctory  ap¬ 
proval  by  its  friends  and  have  been  repudi¬ 
ated  and  ridiculed  by  the  majority  party 
in  the  House.  The  theory  of  that  plat¬ 
form  plank  is  superficially  pleasing,  but 
it  is  fundamentally  unsound  and  economi¬ 
cally  impossible.  Although  this  asser¬ 
tion  is  not  supported  by  direct  state¬ 
ment  in  the  reports  of  the  board,  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  even  the  proof  of  its  accuracy 
runs  through  all  their  pages.  Neither  in 
this  nor  in  any  other  country  is  there 
fixity  or  uniformity  in  what  is  commonly 
known  as  “cost  of  production.”  In  no 
branch  of  industry  is  this  as  sharply 
emphasized  as  it  is  in  the  lines  on  which 
society  must  depend  for  food  and  clothing. 

Differences  in  Cost  of  Production 

AREFUL  investigation  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  resulted  in  re¬ 
ports  showing  the  cost  of  producing  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  as  28.1 
cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the  North  Central 
States,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  as 
21.4  cents.  These  were  the  figures  for 
1909.  Had  a  similar  investigation  been 
made  last  year,  the  cost  would  have  been 
found  to  be  much  greater.  The  same 


authority  reports  the  cost  of  producing 
corn,  in  1909,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States  as  56.1  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the 
North  Central  States  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  as  31  cents.  The  department  also 
reports  the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  in 
the  same  year,  as  84  cents  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  79  cents  in  Ohio,  64  cents  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  55  cents  in  Nebraska,  and  54  cents 
in  California. 

The  fact  is  that  only  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  our  agriculturists  and  stock- 
raisers  have  even  a  remote  idea  of  the 
cost  of  their  products.  The  market  prices 
of  those  products  are  regulated  by  condi¬ 
tions  over  which  they  have  no  control. 
The  price  obtained  by  the  Minnesota 
wheat  grower  may  be  determined  by  the 
output  of  Argentina,  and  the  price  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  Louisiana  sugar  grower  is 
practically  regulated  by  the  beet-sugar 
crop  in  Europe.  In  its  report,  the  Tariff 
Board  shows  the  production  cost  of  wool 
in  Idaho  as  17.3  cents,  in  Montana  as 
13.8  cents,  and  in  Colorado  as  8.7  cents. 

A  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
shows  that  the  average  cost  of  steel  rails 
in  1905  was  $21.30  a  ton,  and  that  the 
average  cost  in  1903  was  $23.78.  These- 
figures  include  more  than  93  per  cent  of 
the  entire  rail  output  of  the  country.  The 
same  bureau  states  that  the  lowest  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  production  shown  by  any  one 
concern  for  total  output  in  five  years  was 
$20.74,  and  the  highest  average  for  any  one 
concern  in  that  time  was  $26.61. 

In  this  way  it  would  be  easily  possible 
to  go  through  a  great  majority,  practi¬ 
cally  all,  of  the  producing  concerns  in 
the  country  and  show  more  or  less 
marked  differences  in  production  costs 
of  corresponding  commodities  in  different 
mills,  in  different  localities,  at  different 
times.  The  same  conditions  exist  in  all 
countries.  The  cost  of  steel  rails  differs 
in  the  mills  of  England.  The  cost  of 
corresponding  silk  fabrics  differs  in  the 
mills  of  France.  The  cost  of  chemical 
products  differs  in  Germany  as  does  the 
cost  of  olive  oil  and  macaroni  in  Italy. 
A  more  uncertain  and  unstable  basis  for 
tariff  adjustment  could  hardly  be  con¬ 
ceived.  As  clearly  shown  by  Professor 
Taussig,  if  difference  in  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  is  used  as  the  measure  of  protec¬ 
tion,  the  interest  of  American  producers 
is  to  show  costs  as  high  as  possible. 
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HIGH  GRADE  HELP 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in 
spare  time  silvering  mirrors;  no  capital;  free  instructive 
booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F.  Redmond,  Dept. 
AD,  Boston,  Mass. 


OPPORTUNITY — “How  to  Land  the  Job  You  Want.” 
Our  new  6,000-word  book  gives  exact  details.  Send  25c 
silver.  Ryder  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon.  Money  back 
quick  if  not  absolutely  satisfied. 


MAILING  LISTS 

MAILING  LISTS  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMERS. 
Send  for  information  regarding  our  lists  and  methods 
of  compiling  the  same.  Our  names  are  live  and  correct. 
Clarence  E.  Hewitt,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


MOTION  PICTURE  SCHOOLS 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED.  You  can  write 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand,  good  pay.  Details  free.  Associated  Motion 
Picture  Schools,  684  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. 


MULTIGRAPHING  AND 
TYPEWRITING 

MULTIGRAPHING — Genuine  typewritten  letters;  also 
postcards.  Write  for  sample  and  prices.  Lulu  D. 
Springer,  Rembusch  Bldg.,  Shelbyville,  O.  P.  O.  Box  63. 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES  AND 
SPECIALTIES 

TWO  Edison  phonographs  for  sale;  250  volt,  d.  c.  At¬ 
lantic  Horse  Ins.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PATENT  ATTORNEY 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS — $9,000  offered  for  certain  in¬ 
ventions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “What 
to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
as  to  patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Estab¬ 
lished  16  years.  Address  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attys.,  1022  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  L.  PARKER,  PATENT  ATTORNEY,  992  G.  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Inventors'  Handbook,  “Protecting, 
Exploiting  and  Selling  Inventions,  ’  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS  desiring  to  in¬ 
crease  income  and  secure  profitable  connection  introducing 
and  installing  Loose  Leai  Systems  and  following  up  in¬ 
quiries  locally.  Men  of  any  locality  can  make  from 
$25.00  to  $100.00  weekly.  Send  for  Special  Proposition  to 
Salesmen.  Sheppard  Co.,  82-86  Fulton  St.,  New  Tork. 


TYPEWRITERS 

SAVE  65%  to  85%  on  GUARANTEED  TYPEWRITERS, 
any  make;  Olivers,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remington  and  Under¬ 
woods  sold  on  two  years’  guarantee.  Choice  of  300  ma¬ 
chines,  $10  to  $15.  Send  for  special  price  list  today. 
Dept.  9,  Dearborn  Typewriter  Exchange,  Chicago. 

LARGEST  STOCK  of  typewriters  in  America.  All 
makes,  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.,  J4  to 
y2  Mfrs.  prices  (.many  less)- — rented  everywhere — apply 
rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one  and  judge 
on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  catalog  W.  Type¬ 
writer  Emporium,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


SLIGHTLY  USED  AND  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS. 
All  makes.  Every  part  guaranteed.  Free  trial  anywhere. 
Less  than  half  original  prices.  Cash  or  payments.  For 
price  list  No.  14,  write  W.  A.  Whitehead,  183  N.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago.  


Printed  from  new  pistes.  They’re  different.  They’re  better.  Send 
tor  samples  and  prices  on  quantities.  .  . 

Defiance  Printing  Co.  *61  Court  St.,  Defiance.  Ohio. 
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g  AlAI  STUDY  AT  HOME 
LA  If  BECOME  AN  LL.B. 

Only  recognized  resident  law  school  in  U.  S.,  Conferring  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws— LL.  B  —  by  correspondence.  Only  law  school  in  U.  S. 
conducting  standard  resident  school  and  giving  same  instruction,  by 
mail.  Over  450  class-room  lectures.  Faculty  of  over  30  prominent  law¬ 
yers.  Guarantees  to  prepare  graduates  to  pass  bar  examination.  Only  law 
school  giving  Complete  Course  in  Oratory  and  Public  Speaking.  School 
highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  Gov.  Officials,  Business  Men,  Noted 
Lawyers  and  Students.  Send  today  for  Large  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Prospectus.  Special  courses  for  Business  Men  and  Bankers. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE  OF  LAW, ,  ie4  Ellsworth  Bldg.,Chicago,  III 

SMOKE  ™  SMCKZ 
EL-MOIM  BLEND 

ASK  DEPT.  "A”  FOR  A  TRIAL  SAMPLE 


JACOB  SEMON,  Manager 

46  North  52nd  St.,  PHILAPfl.,  PENNfl. 


OH! 


YOU  MASONS— MOOSE— ODD  FELLOWS— K.  P.— 
EAGLES— ELKS  AND  OTHERS. 


YOUR  KEYS 
CAN’T  TALK 


But  thisGerman  Silver 
Key  Check  will  tell  your  1C 
name  and  address  in  case  GCIllo 

of  loss.  Key  ring  included  (Retail  Price  25c) 
Emblem  checks,  nearly  all  the  orders.  Tools  for 
stamping  checks — AGENTS  WANTED. 

PEASE,  Die  Maker,  Dept.  A.  Winchester,  N.  H. 


Learn  at  Home1 

Graduate  correspondence  students  most 
successful  at  bar  examination.  Cover 
same  ground  as  Harvard,  Michigan 
and  other  big  law  colleges.  Guarantee 
to  coach  free,  students  failing  to  pass  bar 
Scholarships  are  now 
Scholarship  students  pay  only  for 
and  postage.  W rite  today  for  catalog. 


BOOKKEEPER 


To  Learn  B ookkeeping 
WHEN  I  WILL  MAKE  A  FIRST-CLASS 

Of  YOUR  OWN 
at  HOME 
IN  SIX  WEEKS  for  $3  or  REFUND  MONEY 

Fair  enough?  Distance  and  experience  immaterial.  My 
graduates  easily  secure  fine  POSITIONS  as  I  make  them 
COMPETENT  to  tackle  any  set  of  books  extant.  Have 
10,341  Testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  globel  Why  not 
WRITE — RIGHT  NOW? 

J.  H.  GOODWIN,  Expert  Accountant 
Room  942  1215  Broadway  New  York 


Government  Positions 

45  817  A nnnintmpnt^  were  made  to  Civil  Service 
Appointments  placeg  during  the  past  year# 

Excellent  opportunities  for  young  people.  Each  year  weinstruct  by 
mall  thousands  of  persons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  a  large 
share  of  them  receive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  §840  to  $1500 
a  year.  If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our  Civil  Service 
Announcement,  contalningfull  information  about  all  government  ex¬ 
aminations  and  questions  recently  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BE  A  BANKER 

Learn  a  profession  in  a  few  months  that  will  give  you 
prestige  and  standing  the  rest  of  your  life.  N o  matter 
where  you  live  or  what  your  occupation  we  will  teach 
you  by  mail.  No  business  or  profession  offers  better 
opportunities.  The  work  is  pleasant,  hours  short,  sal¬ 
ary  good.  Endorsed  by  leading  bankers.  Very  low 
Edgar  G.  cost,  easy  payments.  Write  today  for  catalog. 

AmLor  of  American  School  of  Banking 

Course  108  McLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


WHAT  HAVE 
YOU  TO  SELL 


TO  NEW  CORPORATIONS  ANDtJ 


REPORTED 

DAILY 

IN 


POLK’S  REPORTS 

oer/ro/r  mat. 

A.L.  POLK 6-  CO.  Pubfuhen. 


“ Skillful  Collecting” 

An  interesting  and  instructive  book.  Tells  how 
to  turn  slow  and  bad  accounts  into  cash. 

Send  for  free  copy 

NATIONAL  COLLECTORS  ASSOCIATION 

383  PARK  PLACE  NEWARK,  OHIO 


What  Does  the  Tariff  Really  Do? 

HE  imperative  need  is  not  an  elaborate 
and  costly  investigation  of  widely  differ¬ 
ing  and  frequently  changing  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  but  an  intelligent,  impartial,  and 
fearless  analysis  of  the  tariff  itself,  its 
actual  influence  on  industries  and  its 
actual  effect  on  commodity  prices.  The 
producers  of  those  commodities  believe 
that  they  are  financially  benefited  by  the 
tariff  on  corn,  eggs,  butter,  lard  and 
bacon,  and  the  consumers  believe  that 
because  of  the  tariff  they  must  pay  ad¬ 
vanced  prices.  Much'  would  be  done  if, 
through  some  responsible  official  chan¬ 
nel,  the  people  of  the  country  could  be 
told  the  truth  about  these  and  scores  of 
other  commodities  now  included  in  the 
various  schedules,  and  could  be  fully  as¬ 
sured  that  it  is  the  truth.  From  nowhere 
in  the  wide  world  could  there  possibly 
come  enough  of  any  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  articles  to  supply  this  country  for 
a  single  meal,  or  enough  to  affect  prices 
by  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  cent. 

By  one  group,  the  producers  of  these 
commodities  have  been  politically  hum¬ 
bugged  into  a  conviction  of  price  benefit, 
and,  by  another  group,  consumers  have 
been  politically  flimflammed  into  a  con¬ 
viction  of  higher  prices  due  to  tariff 
rates.  The  notion  is  widespread  and 
deeply  rooted  in  many  minds  that  some¬ 
where  outside  our  boundaries  there  exist 
unlimited  quantities  of  every  known  sub¬ 
stance  needed  or  desired  by  the  American 
people,  and  that  the  tariff  schedules  are 
the  only  barrier  against  an  influx  of  those 
commodities  at  prices  materially  below 
the  cost  of  producing  similar  goods  and 
articles  here. 

For  a  half-century  we  have  taken  the 
tariff  question  so  seriously  that  we  have 
been  deaf  and  blind  to  its  multitude  of 
absurdities  and  to  the  rank  humbuggery 
that  permeates  it.  The  absurdities  and 
humbuggery  have  no  serious  economic 
results.  Nothing  goes  into  the  farmer’s 
pocket,  and  nothing  goes  out  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  pocket,  by  reason  of  the  tariff 
on  corn.  Nothing  whatever  would  be 
changed  if  the  present  tariff  rate  of  15 
cents  a  bushel  were  increased  to  $15  or 
dropped  to  one-fifteenth  of  a  cent.  The 
need  of  a  board  or  a  commission  to  study, 
intelligently  and  free  from  any  political 
bias,  the  tariff  itself  in  its  relation  to  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  and  commodity  prices 
lies  in  the  many  known  and  more  sus¬ 
pected  absurdities  of  this  kind. 

The  consideration  most  needed  is  an 
impossibility  for  the  Congress.  The  ad¬ 


justment  of  rates  by  a  commission  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  nation  needs  the  revenue 
now  derived  through  the  customs.  There 
are  industries  that  need  and  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  afforded  protection.  There  are  indus¬ 
tries  that  require  only  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  now  given  them,  and  there  are 
others  that  need  no  protection.  The  po¬ 
litical  interests  of  legislators  and  parties 
clearly  make  impossible  any  adjustment 
of  tariff  rates  along  exclusively  financial 
and  economic  lines.  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  have  not  the  time  for  a  work  that 
demands  months  or  years  of  close  and 
special  application.  Schedules  may  be 
revised  and  rates  may  be  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  and  the  result  be  only  a  different 
and  not  a  better  tariff,  a  mere  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  groups  of  the  satisfied  and 
the  dissatisfied. 

How  Are  Prices  Affected? 

OEHIND  any  right  adjustment  of  rates 
there  must  stand  an  intelligent  public 
opinion.  That  can  no  more  be  created  by 
the  publication  of  interminable  pages  of 
statistics  that  are  difficult  of  compre¬ 
hension  even  by  specialists  than  it  can  be 
by  a  limited  circulation  of  reports  of 
committee  hearings  and  political 
speeches  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  demand  for  revision  of  the 
tariff,  a  demand  widespread  and  persist¬ 
ent,  springs  almost  entirely  from  the  be¬ 
lief  that  because  of  excessive  rates  im¬ 
posed,  the  public  is  compelled  to  pay  ex¬ 
cessive  prices  for  many  of  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  daily  life.  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  fact  in  no  more  than  a  compara¬ 
tively  limited  number  of  articles,  but  the 
belief  will  exist  as  long  as  our  methods 
of  tariff  making  give  cause  for  its  ex¬ 
istence.  It  will  exist  until  the  public  has 
been  shown  clearly,  fairly  and  authorita¬ 
tively  the  precise  effect  of  tariff  rates  on 
the  necessaries  for  life  and  comfort. 

In  brief,  the  tariff  will  be  a  bone  of 
political  contention,  a  cause  of  disturb¬ 
ance  and  depression  in  trade  and  produc¬ 
tion,  until,  through  the  agency  of  some 
responsible  and  politically  independent 
board  or  commission,  the  facts  of  the 
various  industries  affected  and  supposed 
to  be  affected  have  been  studied  and  in¬ 
telligently  reported  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Until  there  is  a  wider  and  clearer 
public  knowledge  of  the  influences  and 
the  effects  of  schedules  and  of  individual 
rates,  the  tariff  will  continue  to  be  the 
jumble  of  economic  absurdities  and 
political  compromises  that  it  has  been 
hitherto  and  is  today. 
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What  Is  a  Fair  Price? 


PROFIT  is  what  is  left  of  the  selling 
price  after  all  costs  and  expenses 
have  been  deducted.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  price,  therefore,  the  profit  and 
expense  of  production  are  prime  factors, 
although  the  conditions  of  the  trade  may 
play  as  important  a  part  as  either.  I11 
fact,  this  element  is  often  paramount, 
since  goods  are  sold  in  competition  and 
cannot  be  priced  regardlessly  of  other 
articles.  One  very  simple  rule  in  de¬ 
termining  the  price  at  which  goods  are 
to  be  marketed — and  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
simple — says  Printers’  Ink — consists  in 
taking  the  prices  of  competitors  and  aver¬ 
aging  them,  or  going  a  bit  below  them. 
It  is  dangerous  because  the  fact  that  one 
man  can  make  something  for  fifteen  cents 
is  no  sign  that  another  can  do  it  for  the 
same  money.  Unless  it  is  possible  to 
duplicate  or  improve  upon  the  efficiency 
of  rival  organizations  it  is  folly  to  duplicate 
rival  prices. 

The  actual  cost  of  production  is,  of 
course,  the  basis  for  a  price.  But  it  is 
only  a  basis.  To  it  must  be  added  the 
overhead — depreciation  of  equipment,  in¬ 
terest  on  the  investment,  lighting  and 
heating,  insurance,  etc. — and  a  tentative 
profit,  the  “profit  we  want  to  make.” 
Thus  far  the  board  of  directors  or  the 
general  manager  can  safely  go  by  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  have  the  figures  of  a  com¬ 
petent  cost  accountant  as  a  guide. 
Though  even  this  basis  is  arbitrary  to  a 
large  extent,  it  is  reasonably  accurate. 
But  at  that  point  selling  cost  steps  in, 
and  with  it  the  advertising  man. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  it  is  going 
to  cost  to  sell  the  goods,  but  the  adver¬ 
tising  man  should  have  a  clearer  notion 
than  anybody  else.  In  the  aggregate, 
selling  cost,  in  advance  of  actual  sales, 
must  be  an  estimate,  but  there  are  certain 
fixed  factors  which  enter  into  it. 

In  considering  selling  cost,  advertising 
expense  cuts  considerable  figure.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  consider  advertising 
expense  as  a  matter  wholly  separate  from 
dealer  and  jobber  discounts,  and  as  some¬ 
thing  which  must  be  added  to  the  price. 
It  is  part  of  the  selling  cost — true,  but  it 
will  not  only  cut  down  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  by  increasing  demand,  but  also 
make  it  possible  to  do  business  on  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit  to  dealer  and 
jobber. 

Printers’  Ink  then  adds  a  table  of  prices 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is 
some  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  the 
man  who  will  not  advertise  is  paying  for 
it  just  the  same. 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
ACCOVNTANT 

( h  ^  — 


_ TOECOME  a  Certified  Public  Accountant;  Cor- 

a-^  porate  Secretary;  Auditor;  Business  Organizer; 
Real  Estate,  Sales,  or  Advertising  Specialist;  Banker, 
Broker,  Credit  Man,  Cost  or  Factory  Accountant; 
Merchant;  Business  Arithmetician.  Individual 
mail  instruction  that  will  put  you  in  the  well- 
paid  class.  Practical  instruction,  taught  by 
practical  men,  in  a  practical  way.  Free  Consul¬ 
tation  Service.  Booklet  D,  describing  subject 
interested  in,  sent  for  the  asking. 

UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE,  Inc. 

Dept.  D  Fifth  Avenue  and  23rd  Street  New  York 


BE  A  SALESMAN 


Do  You  Want  a  Good  Postion  Where  You  Can  Earn 
From  $1,000  to  $5,000  a  Year  and  Expenses? 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  positions 
now  open.  No  former  experience  as  a 
Salesman  required  to  get  one  of  them.  If 
you  want  to  enter  the  world’s  best  paying 
profession  our  Free  Employment  Bureau 
will  assist  you  to  secure  a  position  where 
you  can  earn  good  wages  while  you  are 
learning  Practical  Salesmanship.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  full  particulars;  list  of  good  open¬ 
ings  and  testimonial  letters  from  hundreds 
of  our  students  for  whom  we  have  recently 
secured  good  positions  payiug  from  $100  to 
$500  a  month  and  expenses. 

Address  nearest  office.  Dept.  HO 


NationalSaiesmen’sTraining  Association 


Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
Seattle,  New  Orleans,  Toronto. 


No  Thin  Man  or  Woman  Should  Miss  This  Opportunity 

We  invite  you  to  try  a  scientific  flesh-forming  food  at  our  expense — a  won¬ 
derful  discovery  endorsed  by  ministers,  physicians  and  scientists — that 
puts  good  solid  flesh  and  fat  on  people  who  are  thin  and  underweight 

50c  Box  Given  For  Trial 


THIS  new  way  for  increasing  weight  is  called 
Sargol.  Thousands  of  thin  people  have 
gained  flesh  by  using  it.  It  produces  fat 
by  correcting  the  faults  of  digestion  and  food 
assimilation. 

Most  people  are  thin,  not  because  they  don’t 
get  enough  to  eat,  but  because  they  do  not  get 
proper  nourishment  out  of  the  food  they  eat. 
Sargol  stops  this  waste — it  saves  the  food-fats 
and  the  muscle  building  protein — every  ounce  of 
food  gives  its  full  amount  of  nourishment  to  the 
blood — millions  of  new  flesh-forming  cells  are 
created  and  hurried  to  those  parts  of  the  body 
where  impoverished  nature  is  crying  for  them  to 
round  out  and  develop  the  emaciated  figure  to 
its  normal  proportions. 

Women  whose  clothes  never  look  stylish  be¬ 
cause  of  their  bony  figures — Sargol  is  for  you. 

Men  who  lack  energy  because  of  poorly  nour¬ 
ished  bodies— men  who  are  handicapped  in  busi¬ 
ness  because  of  their  small  size — Sargol  is  for  you. 

If  you  want  beautiful  impressive  figures — if 
you  want  full  attractive  faces — if  you  want  the 
energy,  the  nerve  force  and  vitality  that  can  only 
come  from  a  well-nourished  body,  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  and  get  a  trial  package  at  our  expense. 
Address  your  letter  today  to  the  Sargol  Company, 
6  X  Herald  Building,  Birmingham,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  want  proof  we  will  furnish  it — gladly — 
read  these  letters — the  statements  of  those 
who  have  tried,  been  convinced  and  will  swear 
to  the  virtues  of  Sargol.  The  full  address  of  any 
of  these  people  will  be  sen  if  you  want  it. 

Rev.  George  W.  Davis  Says: 

“I  have  made  a  faithful  trial  of  the  Sargol  treatment  and 
must  say  that  it  has  brought  me  new  life  and  vigor.  I  have 
gained  twenty  pounds  and  now  weigh  170  pounds,  and, 
what  is  better  I  have  gained  the  days  of  my  boyhood.  It 
has  been  the  turning  point  of  my  life.” 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Rodenheiser  Writes: 

“I  have  gained  immensely  since  I  took  Sargol,  for  I  only 
weighed  about  106  pounds  when  I  began  using  it,  and  now  I 
weigh  130  pounds,  so  really  this  makes  24  pounds.  I  feel 
stronger  and  am  feeling  better  than  ever  before,  and  now 
I  carry  rosy  cheeks,  which  is  something  I  could  never  say 
before.” 

Clay  Johnson  Says: 

“Please  send  me  another  ten-day  treatment.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  Sargol.  It  has  been  the  light  of  my  life.  I 
am  getting  back  to  my  proper  weight  again.  When  I 
began  to  take  Sargol  I  only  weighed  138  pounds,  and  now, 
four  weeks  later,  I  am  weighing  153  pounds  and  feeling  fine.  ’  ’ 


coupon  mmmmm 

<et  Fat  at  our  Expense 

entitles  any  thin  person  who  has  not 
one  full-size,  50c  package.  Enclose  this 
ur  name  and  address  in  an  envelope  ad- 
Sargol  Company,  6  X  Herald  Building, 
N.  Y. 
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“ Made  in  America ” 

The  Superiority  of 
American  Made  Cover  Paper 


The  quality 

of  Kamargo  Covers  which  appeals 
most  forcibly  to  actual  users,  however,  is  the 
specialized  variety  they  offer — a  different  cover  for 
each  separate  purpose.  Instead  of  having  to  employ  one 
or  two  grades  for  all  uses — whether  unnecessarily  tough, 
heavy  or  expensive,  Kamargo  users  have  a  choice  of  five  varied 
grades  and  a  score  of  distinct  colors  and  finishes. 

For  a  folder  where  permanency  is  not  desired,  “Liberty”  covers  supply 
the  corresponding  cost  saving.  Where  an  attractive,  dainty,  light-weight 
and  low  carrying  charge  cover  is  needed — “Comet”  fills  the  bill.  “Cheviot” 
covers  have  a  crash  finish  and  are  chosen  for  durability.  “Alhambra”  and 
“Conqueror”  covers  are  both  unusually  durable,  and,  where  permanency  is 
desired — in  spite  of  any  amount  of  handling — they  are  selected. 

The  varied  grades  besides  their  adaptability  also  permit  a  wide  range  of  price 
selection — often  affording  substantial  saving  in  cost — the  price  varying  with  the 
quality  and  permanence  desired. 

Another  feature  of  Kamargo  Covers  is  the  fact  that  probably  more  care  is  exercised  in 
their  manufacture  than  in  any  other  cover  stock  made.  As  a  result,  Kamargo 
Covers  permit  of  more  artistic  treatment- — give  catalogs  a  longer  selling  life — secure 
attention — and  give  all  printed  matter  maximum  efficiency  constantly.  They  are 
the  cream  of  American  paper  products. 

All  business  firms — large  or  small — who  wish  to  reduce  the  expense  and  double 
the  pulling  power  of  their  literature  need  only  to  SPECIFY  Kamargo  Covers 
when  ordering — that  is  all. 

Our  staff  of  artists  and  printing  experts  are  always  at  the  disposal  of  our 
customers.  These  skilled  men  have  prepared,  as  a  sample  of  their 
work,  an  exhibit  called 

Kamargo  Mills  Samples  de  Luxe 

This  expensive  book,  containing  31  practical,  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  for  making  your  catalogs  most  durable 
and  effective,  will  be  sent  free  on  request, 

Write  us  on  your  letterhead — 
to-day. 


KNOWLTON 
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Getting  More  Power  Out  of  Steam 

IT  WAS  in  Germany  that  the  first  prac¬ 
tical  gas  engine  was  evolved.  It  was 
a  German  who  invented  and  devel¬ 
oped  the  Diesel  oil  engine  which  has 
practically  displaced  the  steam  engine, 
not  merely  for  use  on  land  but  for  the 
propulsion  of  ships.  Also,  it  was  a  Ger¬ 
man  who  recently  developed  the  small 
steam  engine  to  such  a  point  that  the 
gas  engine  and  the  oil  engine  have  almost 
given  way  to  it.  As  a  result  there  has  j 
developed  across  the  water  an  interesting  I 
three-cornered  contest  for  supremacy  be 
tween  these  various  types  of  prime 
movers,  states  the  Technical  World.  At 
the  present  time  honors  appear  to  be 
with  the  steam  engine,  it  adds,  but  by  so 
narrow  a  margin  that  only  an  expert  ac¬ 
countant  could  measure  it.  At  all  events 
the  small  steam  engine  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  in  Europe  to  an  extent  that  is  worth 
talking  about. 

In  England  the  new  type  of  steam  en¬ 
gine  is  spoken  of,  at  least  among  engi¬ 
neers,  as  an  "Overtype  superheat  steam 
engine.”  The  Germans,  economical  of 
breath  as  of  other  things,  name  it  the 
“lokomobile,”  while  the  French  call  it 
the  ‘‘Demi-fike”  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Whatever  name,  the  new  engines  are 
identical  in  principle  and  nearly  so  in  de¬ 
tails  of  construction.  They  are  portable, 
or  semi-portable  steam  engines  equipped 
with  superheaters  and  other  improve¬ 
ments. 

The  superheater  is  the  essential  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  lokomobile.  Superheated 
steam  is  defined  as  “Steam  having  a  tem¬ 
perature  higher  than  that  due  to  its  pres¬ 
sure."  In  superheating  steam  expands 
to  a  slight  degree  if  the  pressure  is  con¬ 
stant  ;  but  if  the  volume  is  constant  su¬ 
perheating  will  increase  the  pressure.  In 
ordinary  practice  superheating  increases 
the  volume  so  slightly  that  the  rise  in 
pressure  is  not  appreciable.  Steam  at 
200  pounds  pressure  when  superheated 
100  degrees  will  have  a  temperature  of 
487  degrees  and  still  remain  at  200 
pounds  pressure.  Superheated  steam 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  perfect  gas. 
Like  a  gas  it  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 
At  170  pounds  pressure  with  200  degrees 
of  superheat  it  takes  3.27  cubic  feet  of 
steam  to  weigh  one  pound,  while  only 
2.47  pounds  of  saturated  steam  at  the 
same  pressure  will  weigh  one  pound. 

1  he  object  in  superheating  is  chiefly 
to  eliminate  wasteful  condensation  and 
consequent  loss  of  heat  in  the  cylinders. 

I  his  can  only  be  done  by  admitting  the 
steam  at  such  a  temperature  that  it  can 


give  up  enough  heat  to  raise  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  cylinder  walls  and  still  not 
lower  its  own  temperature  below  the 
point  of  evaporation.  Opinion  differs  re¬ 
garding  the  most  economical  degree  of 
superheat,  though  it  is  well  understood 
that  a  small  amount  is  not  worth  while. 
In  practice  the  amount  of  superheat  va¬ 
ries  from  100  to  200  degrees.  The  high¬ 
est  superheat  yet  attempted  is  250  de¬ 
degrees,  which  means  an  actual  temperature 
of  nearly  650  degrees.  Any  higher  tempera¬ 


ture  would  reduce  the  strength  of  the  steel. 

The  apparatus  by  which  this  wonder¬ 
ful  improvement  in  the  quality  of  steam 
is  effected  is  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  small  pipes  in  the  smokebox.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  coils  of  pipe  varies,  and 
so  does  the  style  of  the  header  in  which 
all  the  coils  terminate.  But  all  alike  are 
so  arranged  as  to  expose  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  pipes  and  header  to  the  hot  gases 
from  the  furnace.  In  an  internally  fired 
boiler  the  heating  surface  of  the  super- 
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Its  Specialized  Variety,  / 
and  Advantages 


The  phrase 

“Made  in  America,”  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  paper  products,  has  come  to  have' 
an  even  greater  significance  than  its  counterpart'' 

‘Made  in  Europe”  ever  possessed  in  relation  to  any'' 
imported  article. 

The  excellence  of  American  cover  paper  has  long  been  real¬ 
ized  abroad,  and  America,  by  reason  of  its  natural  resources, 
is  irrefutably  the  leading  paper  manufacturing  country  of  the 
world.  Material  and  water  power  is  plentiful,  and  the  experience 
of  American  manufacturers  is  unequalled.  The  paper  industry  of  the 
United  States  ranks  with  the  most  important  of  American  industries, 

The  more  progressive  American  manufacturers,  in  every  line  of  trade — 
those  who  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  paper  market — now  publish  all 
their  catalogs,  price  lists,  etc.,  on  American  paper.  The  most  experienced 
and  careful  business  firms  go  a  step  further,  and  make  it  a  point  to  specify 
one  of  the  various  grades  of  Kamargo  Covers  for  use  with  all  their  printed 
matter.  The  complete  selection  offered  by  the  Kamargo  line,  the  wide 
adaptability  and  the  rare  service  supplied  by  Kamargo  Covers  make 
them,  in  fact,  irresistible  to  the  experienced  buyer. 

Since  ISOS,  Kamargo  Covers  have  been  manufactured  by  the  Kam¬ 
argo  Mills  at  Watertown,  New  York.  Today,  they  are  the  result 
of  a  combination  of  over  a  hundred  years  of  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience,  the  finest  materials  procurable  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  each  grade,  and  the  most  up-to-date  equipment.^ 

They  are  superior  from  every  standpoint — the  more 
V  notable  being  their  fastness  of  color  (realized^ 
jonly  by  comparing  them  with  others  after, 

^exposure  to  strong  sunlight)  and^ 
their  durability  when 
folded. 


COVER  DEPT.  A 

WATERTOWN 
NEW  YORK 


heater  is  usually  about  thirty  times  the 
grate  area ;  and  in  a  watertube  boiler 
about  ten  times  the  grate  area.  To  make 
a  different  comparison,  the  superheater’s 
heating  surface  ranges  all  the  way  from 
half  that  of  the  boiler  to  as  large  an  area 
as  the  boiler  has.  After  being  generated 
in  the  boiler  the  steam  is  conducted  to 
the  superheater  where  it  lies  in  wait  for 
heat  rushing  through  the  flues  and  captures 
it  before  it  can  escape  up  the  smoke  stack. 

Superheated  steam  can  travel  twice  as 


fast  as  saturated  steam.  It  is  possible  to 
transmit  superheated  steam  a  distance  of 
six  to  ten  thousand  feet  without  a  loss  of 
more  than  ten  per  cent  in  pressure;  and 
by  the  use  of  separators  to  get  rid  of 
what  condensation  there  may  be,  to  de¬ 
liver  the  steam  in  every  way  satisfactory 
for  use.  But  no  such  formidable  journey  j 
is  ahead  of  the  steam  in  a  lokomobile ; 
and  this  brings  up  the  second  important 
feature  which  makes  the  new  type  of  engine  so 
superior  to  the  American  home-made  kind. 

In  writing  to  advertisers ,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


The  great  problem  before  the  steam 
engineer  is  to  prevent  waste  of  the  heat 
after  it  has  been  put  into  the  steam.  As 
one  means  of  preventing  this  loss  the 
engine  is  mounted  on  the  boiler  of  the 
lokomobile.  This  eliminates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  outside  steampipes  with 
their  enormous  possibilities  for  waste  of 
heat  by  radiation.  American  engines  of 
small  size  are  commonly  mounted  on  the 
boiler,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  European 
builders  have  left  us  far  behind  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  casting  the  cylinder 
and  the  steam  dome  all  in  one  piece,  with 
the  former  inside  the  latter,  so  that  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder  are  always  sur¬ 
rounded  by  steam  at  boiler  temperature. 
Only  the  heads  are  outside,  where  they 
are  as  readily  accessible  as  those  of  any 
other  type  of  engine. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  compound  en¬ 
gine  under  proper  conditions  is  more 
economical  than  a  simple  engine.  So  the 
lokomobile  usually  has  a  compound  en¬ 
gine.  After  expanding  the  steam  in  the 
high  pressure  cylinder  until  its  tempera¬ 
ture  is  reduced  to  about  235  degrees  it 
is  returned  to  a  second  edition  of  the 
superheater  where  its  temperature  is 
raised  to  about  360  degrees  before  being 
admitted  to  the  low  pressure  cylinder. 
From  the  low  pressure  cylinder  the  steam 
is  exhausted  into  a  condenser  where  it 
gets  down  into  water  again.  In  some 
factories  using  lokomobiles  of  the  largei 
size  the  exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  building  before  it  goes  to  the 
condenser.  From  the  condenser  the  late 
steam  goes  to  a  feed  water  heater,  also 
warmed  by  furnace  gases,  where  its  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised  to  about  170  degrees 
before  it  is  returned  to  the  boiler. 

Still  that  does  not  comprise  all  the 
efforts  for  economy.  The  boiler  is  care¬ 
fully  lagged,  or  covered  with  a  thick 
jacket  of  asbestos  or  other  non-conduct¬ 
ing  material  so  that  the  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation  from  the  boiler  is  reduced  to  a 
negligible  amount.  And  there’s  more 
yet.  Instead  of  the  usual  locomotive 
type  boiler  so  common  among  small-sized 
American  steam  power  plants,  with  the 
bottom  of  the  grate  directly  exposed  to 
the  ground  so  that  all  the  heat  possible 
can  be  wasted  that  way,  the  lokomobile 
has  an  internal  furnace;  that  is,  the  fire¬ 
box  is  entirely  surrounded  by  water,  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  door.  At  every  possible  point 
the  waste  of  heat  is  carefully  guarded 
against  and  the  net  result  of  all  these  pre¬ 
cautions  is  that  a  very  much  smaller  boiler 
is  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of 
power  than  would  be  needed  to  yield 
the  same  amount  using  saturated  steam. 
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^  Here  is  the  Totalizer  of  the  Rem- 
*  *  ington  Adding  and  Subtracting 

Typewnter.  These  Totalizers  are  furnished  in  347 
different  styles  and  sizes. 

347!  Think  what  that  means! 

It  Means  that  the  Remington  Adding  and  Subtracting  Type¬ 
writer  will  add  or  subtract  straight  numerals;  dollars  and  cents; 
hours,  minutes  and  seconds;  feet  and  inches;  pounds  and  ounces; 
gallons,  quarts  and  pints,  pounds,  shillings  and  pence;  fractions; 
of  many  sorts;  it  will  do  all  these  things  and  many  others  with 
Totalizers  of  any  required  capacity  and  any  desired  spacings. 

It  Means  that  the  time  and 
labor  saving  merits  of  the 

Remington 

Adding  and  Subtracting 

TYPEWRITER 


(Wahl  Adding  Mechanism) 

apply  to  every  conceivable  kind  of 
work  where  writing  and  adding  are 
done  on  the  same  page. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 
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The  Logical  Way 

THERE  is  no  more  reason  for  buying  ink  in  liquid  form  than  tea 
or  coffee.  The  reason  men  have  gone  on  doing  so  is  simply 
because  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  give  them  real  high 
grade  ink  in  a  more  acceptable  form,  but  this  is  now  possible. 


N  ow  you  can  carry  in  your  vest 
pocket,  enough  Simplex  Ink  Tab¬ 
lets  to  make  one  quart  of  highest 
grade  ink  and  you  make  it  only 
as  needed.  Simplex  Ink  Tablets 
go  direct  to  the  ink  well.  Just 
use  one  tablet  to  each  ounce  of 
ordinary  water  and  you  can  have 
a  fresh  supply  of  perfect  writing 
fluid  without  fuss  or  muss.  Isn’t 
this  more  satisfactory  than  pour¬ 
ing  ink  out  of  a  big,  clumsy  bottle 
that  invariably  empties  too  fast, 
overflows  your  ink  well  and  soils 
your  floor,  desk,  documents  or 
hands? 

Further,  Simplex  Ink  Tablets 
cost  less  than  other  standard, 
high  grade  ink  because  they  are 
compact  and  thereby  save  stor¬ 


age  space;  they  eliminate  loss 
from  breakage  and  spillage;  they 
do  not  freeze;  they  are  conven¬ 
ient  for  distribution  to  depart¬ 
ments  and  especially  to  branch 
offices,  as  you  can  mail  a  quart 
package  for  one  cent — 12  quarts 
for  8  cents. 

Simplex  Ink  will  not  fade — flows  free¬ 
ly — copies  easily— will  not  corrode  or 
gum  the  pen — is  acid  proof  and  subject 
to  any  test  you  care  to  give  it  against 
any  other  standard  high  grade  ink. 

Introductory  Offer 

The  coupon  makes  it  easy  for  you  to 
Investigate  the  many  advantages  of 
Simplex  Ink  Tablets.  Send  it  with  a 
dollar  bill  or  check  and  we  will  mail 
you  enough  for  three  quarts.  Money 
back  if  not  as  represented.  Blue-black, 
Red,  Green,  Violet  and  Blue.  Tear 
off — sign — mail  now. 


Dealers,  Agents,  Sideline 
Men,  Attention! 

Here  is  the  opportunity  you 
have  been  looking  for.  No 
need  to  tell  you  Simplex  Ink 
Tablets  are  red  hot  sellers. 

A  demonstration  convinces  the 
most  skeptical.  Hundreds  are  be¬ 
coming  enthusiastic  Simplex 
boosters  every  day. 

Everybody  who  tries  them  claims 
they  are  the  best  ever.  The  men 
who  sell  them  say  the  same  thing. 
Splendid  proposition  for  whole-time 
or  spare-time  work  for  agents. 

Dealers  find  they  sell  readily,  too. 


The  Interstate  Drug  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Liberal  commission  and  fine  ter¬ 
ritories  still  open. 

Mail  the  coupon  and  get  the  facts 

TODAY. 


Simplex  Ink  Tablets  (fountain  pen  size)  10  cents.  SPECIAL  OFFER,  3  for  25  cents 


THE  INTERSTATE  DRUG  CO.,  B 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Gentlemen: 

Send  me  sufficient  Simplex  Tablets  for  three  quarts. 
One  dollar  sent  herewith. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ _ State - 

Colors  wanted - 


THE  INTERSTATE  DRUG  CO.,  D 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Gentlemen: 

Mail  me  your  special  proposition  to 

□  Sideline  Men  □  Dealers  □  Agents. 

Name  desired  territory  in  letter. 

Name _ 

Address _ 1 _ 

City _ State _ 
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STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  most  successful  school 
in  the  world,  teaching  law  by  the  corre¬ 
spondence  plan,  will  send  Free  its  beauti¬ 
ful  catalog  and  testimonials  showing  how 
thousands  of  ambitious  men,  through  its 
Regular  College  Course,  became  success¬ 
ful  practitioners,  and  how  other  thousands 
climbed  to  commanding  business  posi¬ 
tions  by  taking  The  Business  Law 
Course.  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

THE  SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

246  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Salesmen  Wanted 

DO  YOU  WANT  ^OOD  POSITION  WHERE  YOU  CAN  EARN 
FROM  $1,000.00  TO  $5,000.00  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES  ? 
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MAKINGOURMNKINGasrevI 

PANIC-PROOF 

The  IV eak  Points  in  Our  Banking  Methods — and  How  to  Remedy  Them 


THE  question  of  adequate  and  de¬ 
pendable  banking  facilities  is  one  of 
the  first  importance  to  business  men, 
and  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  Every¬ 
body  nowadays  is  a  specialist  of  some  kind, 
devoting  himself  to  some  one  occupation, 
depending  upon  the  sale  of  his  services  or 
his  product  upon  the  market,  and  on  the 
other  hand  depending  upon  the  market  for 
a  supply  of  most  of  the  things  he  needs. 
In  other  words,  our  society  is  highly  or¬ 
ganized  and  interdependent,  and  any  occur¬ 
rence  that  suddenly  interrupts  the  regular 
flow  of  the  exchanges  demoralizes  the  en¬ 
tire  organization,  throws  every  branch  of 
industry  into  confusion  and  causes  enorm¬ 
ous  waste  and  loss. 

The  one  point  in  this  system  of  ex¬ 
changes  where  a  single  blow  will  do  the 
most  harm  to  all  industries  is  in  the  bank¬ 
ing  service.  The  importance  of  banking 
does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  money  is  re¬ 
ceived  on  deposit  and  made  available  to 


By  Hon.  George  E.  Roberts 

Director  of  the  Mint 

borrowers,  but  in  the  fact  that  through  the 
agency  of  the  banks  the  great  bulk  of  the 
exchanges  are  effected  without  handling 
money  at  all.  The  banker  is  the  agent 
through  whom  each  community  settles  its 
accounts  with  the  outside  world,  and  he  ac¬ 
complishes  this  settlement  in  large  part  by 
offsetting  what  the  community  sells  against 
what  it  buys.  One  man,  a  grain-buyer  for 
example,  is  shipping  out  produce  while  an¬ 
other,  a  merchant,  is  shipping  in  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  banker  collects  for  the  former 
and  makes  payment  for  the  latter,  ac¬ 
complishing  the  settlements  through  corre¬ 
spondent  banks  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  world  by  book  entries  and  bills  of 
exchange. 

Business  and  the  Banks 

HIS  method  of  making  collections  and 
payments  results  in  a  vast  accumula¬ 
tion  of  liquid  capital  in  the  banks,  which 
becomes  the  working  capital  of  the  coun¬ 


try  and  is  in  constant  use  in  current  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  One  section  of  the  country 
will  ship  out  its  products  very  rapidly  during 
one  season  of  the  year,  creating  large  credits 
with  the  banks  of  the  central  cities,  which 
must  be  used  to  offset  purchases  until  an¬ 
other  crop  is  shipped  out,  but  meantime 
the  bankers,  who  are  familiar  with  the 
currents  of  trade,  know  that  these  balances 
may  be  loaned  elsewhere.  And  so  likewise 
when  one  individual  is  building  up  his 
bank  balance  another  individual  is  needing 
to  borrow  credit  and  the  banker  uses  the 
idle  surplus  of  the  one  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  other.  This  goes  on  in  the  main 
without  the  use  of  money  save  that  the 
banks  must  carry  a  certain  percentage  of 
cash  to  provide  for  the  small  class  of  pay¬ 
ments  still  made  in  money  and  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  the  unexpected.  As  a  rule, 
banks  do  not  deal  in  money — the  money 
on  hand  is  for  exceptional  demands — they 
deal  in  credit.  The  banker’s  promise  to 
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pay  cash  on  demand  is  accepted  by  every¬ 
body  as  cash.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
banker  accepts  from  his  customers  drafts 
and  checques  drawn  on  other  bankers  and 
credits  them  as  cash,  and  because  of  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  system  and  of  its 
incomparable  convenience  and  economy,  the 
business  of  the  country  outside  of  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  is  done  almost  wholly  in  this  way. 

When  the  statement  is  made  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  largely  upon  credit  many  peo¬ 
ple  understand  it  to  mean  that  business 
is  done  largely  upon  time  credit,  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  element  of  time  is  a 
smaller  factor  in  trade  today  than  in  the 
past ;  more  business  is  done  on  a  cash 
basis  than  ever  before,  but  the  essential 
thing  to  comprehend  in  this  discussion  is 
that  the  payments  for  even  cash  business 
are  made  by  the  use  of  bank  credit.  There 
is  only  a  small  amount  of  cash  behind  the 
enormous  volume  of  cheques  and  drafts. 

There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  short- 
time  borrowing  from  the  banks.  The  mer¬ 
chant  instead  of  asking  time  credit  of  the 
manufacturer  more  frequently  than  for¬ 
merly  borrows  of  his  banker  and  takes  a 
cash  discount  which  is  greater  than  the  bank 
interest.  Thus  the  relationship  of  the 
banking  business  to  the  general  business  of 
the  country  constantly  becomes  more  inti¬ 
mate  and  the  dependence  of  the  business 
community  upon  adequate  banking  facili¬ 
ties  becomes  constantly  greater. 

Why  the  Banks  Do  Not  Need  Large 
Reserves 

^pHE  annual  report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency  for  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1911,  shows  that  the  aggregate  of  in¬ 
dividual  deposits  in  all  the  banks  of  the 
United  States  at  that  date  was  in  round 
numbers  $16,000,000,000  and  the  amount 
of  all  cash  in  banks  at  the  same  date  was 
$1,554,000,000,  or  less  than  one  dollar  of 
money  to  each  ten  dollars  due  to  customers. 
Nearly  all  of  these  liabilities  are  by  their 
terms  payable  on  demand,  and  not  only  do 
they  exceed  the  cash  holdings  of  the  banks 
ten  to  one,  but  they  exceed  the  total  stock 
of  money  in  the  United  States  nearly  five 
to  one. 

The  reader  will  possibly  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  all  radically  wrong, 
that  no  such  volume  of  business  should  be 
permitted  upon  such  a  small  cash 
basis,  but  that  would  be  a  mistake. 

In  other  countries  the  banking  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  upon  smaller  re¬ 
serves  of  cash  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  increase  the  reserves 
would  restrict  the  power  of  the 
banks  to  make  loans  and  increase 
interest  charges.  The  reserves  are 


large  enough  now.  Although  the  liabili¬ 
ties  of  the  banks  are  large  nobody 
wants  to  draw  them  in  cash  eucept  in 
time  of  panic;  the  great  volume  of  ordi¬ 
nary  trade  payments  are  settled  in  the 
clearing  houses,  where  they  practically  can¬ 
cel  and  offset  each  other.  A  bank  is  solvent 
when  it  holds  the  notes  of  good  customers 
against  its  own  liabilities,  and  the  public 
is  not  interested  in  having  it  hold  an  un¬ 
necessary  amount  of  cash. 

The  chief  weakness  of  our  banking  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  in  the  fact  that  the  banks  do  not 
regularly  carry  more  cash,  but  in  the  fact 
that  no  provision  exists  by  which  they  can 
be  provided  with  more  when  an  unusual 
demand  comes  upon  them.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  way  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
money  in  the  United  States  except  by  im¬ 
porting  gold,  and  that  takes  times  and  ne¬ 
gotiations,  for  it  must  be  bought  or  bor¬ 
rowed,  and  other  people  have  a  say  about 
the  terms. 


The  element  of  time  is  a  smaller 
factor  in  trade  to-day  than  in 
the  past;  more  business  is  done 
on  a  cash  basis  than  ever  before, 
but  the  payments  for  even  cash 
business  are  made  by  bank  credit. 


wage-earners  and  their  families  was  a  re¬ 
proach  to  our  civilization.  And  it  was  all 
for  nothing,  needless  and  preventable.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  scare  and  of  the  fact 
that  this  vast  system  of  bank  credit  upon 
which  the  business  of  the  country  depends 
was  not  adequately  supported.  The  banks 
were  solvent.  With  a  few  insignificant  ex¬ 
ceptions  they  were  soon  doing  business 
again  as  usual.  The  mischief  was  not  done 
by  the  failure  of  insolvent  institutions  but 
by  the  suspension  of  solvent  ones. 

The  importance  of  the  banking  service  as 
a  factor  in  general  business  will  not  be  less 
in  the  future,  and  in  the  United  States  busi¬ 
ness  must  be  conducted  in  constant  peril  of 
repetitions  of  the  1907  experience  until 
something  is  done  to  provide  backing  and 
support  for  the  25,000  independent  institu¬ 
tions  which  do  the  banking  of  this  country. 


What  the  Monetary  Commission 
Proposes 


The  Need  of  Currency  Reform  T 

T  N  ordinary  times  we  go  along  very  well, 
but  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble  the  bank¬ 
ers  themselves  take  alarm  and  each  at¬ 
tempts  to  strengthen  himself  by  curtailing 
accommodations  to  customers  and  accumu¬ 
lating  cash.  They  can  only  accumulate  cash 
by  getting  it  away  from  each  other,  and  the 
efforts  of  25,000  bankers  to  do  this  soon 
develop  into  a  scramble.  The  last  time  a 
crisis  developed,  in  1907,  the  futility  of 
this  course  was  recognized  and  they  came 
together  in  .their  clearing  house  associa¬ 
tions  and  agreed  to  all  suspend  or  greatly 
restrict  cash  payments.  Of  course  this  ac¬ 
tion  was  outside  the  law,  but  the  public  saw 
that  it  was  the  least  of  threatened  evils  and 
tolerated  it,  but  nobody  wants  to  see  this 
policy  approved  as  a  regular  proceeding 
which  the  banks  may  resort  to  whenever 
they  please. 

The  suspension  of  payments  in  1907  gave 
a  terrible  shock  to  the  industries  and  trade 
of  the  country.  Merchants  cancelled  their 
orders  by  the  millions  of  dollars  worth,  con¬ 
structive  work  was  abandoned,  new  enter¬ 
prises  of  every  kind  were  postponed,  fac¬ 
tories  closed  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workmen  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 

The  money  loss  to  the  country  cannot  be 
estimated  and  the  suffering  imposed  upon 


HE  plan  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  pro¬ 
poses  to  organize  the  banks  into  a  system 
with  powers  which  will  enable  it  to  support 
the  individual  institutions  when  they  need 
assistance  and  supplement  their  services  to 
the  public.  It  is  proposed  that  each  bank 
shall  subscribe  an  amount  equal  to  20  per 
cent  of  its  own  capital  to  the  capital  of 
the  national  organization,  paying  in,  how¬ 
ever,  only  ten  per  cent,  the  other  ten  per 
cent  standing  as  a  pledge  to  support  the 
credit  of  the  new  organization.  To  this 
Association  of  banks  would  be  given,  under 
carefully  drawn  provisions  for  govern¬ 
mental  supervision,  the  power  of  note  issue, 
which  would  be  gradually  withdrawn  from 
the  individual  banks.  The  power  of  note 
issue  of  course  carries  the  ability  to  afford 
relief  to  the  entire  banking  situation  in  any 
crisis  that  may  arise.  It  is  the  power  to 
create  lawful  money  on  the  instant  it  is 
needed  in  amounts  sufficient  to  suppress  an 
incipient  panic. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  plan  is 
simply  an  extension  and  elaboration  of  the 
functions  which  the  clearing  houses  as¬ 
sumed  in  1907  when  they  issued  a  tempor¬ 
ary  currency  to  their  members.  It  creates 
a  responsible  organization  which  shall  op¬ 
erate  under  the  authority  and  regulation  of 
law  for  the  performance  of  a  service 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  at 
times  to  save  the  banking  system 
from  utter  collapse  and  destruction. 
With  this  national  association  in 
existence  any  bank  which  possessed 
good  assets  would  be  able  to  offer 
them  and  receive  lawful  currency 
to  meet  the  demands  of  its  patrons. 

(Continued  on  Page  218.) 
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SYSTEMS  that  FAI  LED 

Plans  That  IV ere  Designed  to  Stop  the  Small  Leah  in  Business — and 

IV hy  They  Did  Not  Do  So 

By  Marshall  T.  Van  Slyke 


IN  THE  lumber  room  of  every  business  is  to  be  found  the  remains  of  at  least  one  plan  that  failed.  The  advertising 
matter,  prepared  with  such  care,  is  acquiring  the  dust  and  age  necessary,  before  a  trip  to  the  junk-wagon.  The  card 
indexes,  which  were  to  have  been  kept  with  such  minuteness  are  kicking  about  in  storage,  being  surreptitously  used  for 
figuring  slips.  About  the  house  the  scheme  that  failed  is  spoken  of  with  the  air  which  comes  from  after-sense — the  easy 
supposition  that  what  is  deduced  after  the  try-out  should  have  been  known  before.  Often  the  employees,  who  probably 
have  had  little  or  no  experience  in  business  systematization,  express  considerable  contempt  for  both,  the  system  that  failed 
and  those  who  thought  it  might  prove  a  payer.  Yet  it  may  be  no  reflection  on  the  worth  of  a  system  that  it  fails.  In 
proportion  to  their  number,  good  systems  fail  almost  as  often  as  poor,  so  some  experienced  systematizers  say.  A  good 
system  may  be  mismanaged,  used  for  a  wrong  purpose,  encounter  unusual  difficulties  or  die  from  mere  neglect.  And 
what  is  more,  the  failed  system  in  another  man’s  hands  may  be  the  greatest  kind  of  a  business-saver. 


SYSTEM  ONE— A  Plan  That  Did 
Not  Work  Because  it  Left  Out 
of  Consideration  the  Hu¬ 
man  Element 


IN  ONE  of  the  cities  counting  its  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  millions  an  experimenter  started, 
some  twenty  years  ago,  a  small  shop  to 
manufacture  electrically  driven  mining 
equipment.  His  machines  were  a  big  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  old  equipment,  and  the 
demand  for  them,  combined  with  his  own  in¬ 
ventive  and  executive  ability,  was  sufficient 
to  expand  the  one-man  shop  to  an  engineer¬ 
ing  plant  running  some  four  hundred  men 
in  the  brisk  season.  Always  a  dividend 
payer,  the  dividends  were  paid  from  ideas 
and  skilled  sales  work — not  from  economies 
in  manufacture.  With  little  competition, 
and  that  trailing  well  behind,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  some  sm.all  parts,  buy  others 
in  lots  from  other  works,  assemble  the  ma¬ 
chines,  and  multiply  the  factory  cost  by 
two  or  three — in  some  cases  even  by  five — 
to  get  the  list  price. 

But  with  the  coming  of  stronger  compe¬ 
tition,  a  cream-skimmed  field  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  labor  for  more  money,  together 
with  a  restriction  of  output,  and  the  call 
for  closer  prices  with  less  profits  made 
system  in  the  shop  an  absolute  necessity. 

In  the  years  that  the  plant  had  been  run¬ 
ning,  customs  had  grown  up — mostly  the 
results  of  an  entire  lack  of  system.  Ma¬ 
terial  was  ordered  by  the  assistant  manager, 
with  little  regard  for  market  conditions.  Pat¬ 
terns  as  made  up  were  indexed ;  blue-prints 
boasted  a  more  or  less  complete  card  file ; 
material  and  small  parts  were  at  all  times 
an  unknown  quantity  only  as  could  be  esti¬ 


mated  by  the  men  in  closest  touch  with  their 
receipt  and  issue. 

Labor  was  in  control  of  the  foremen  and 
sub-foremen.  The  office  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  men,  how  their  work  was  ap¬ 
portioned,  who  was  hired  or  let  go.  One 
thing,  however,  was  insisted  upon ;  good 
work  had  to  be  turned  out.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  was  produced  were  not  a 
consideration. 

Such  was  the  condition  when  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  introduce  a  comprehensive  system 
—such  as  is  in  successful  operation  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  factories — small  and  large — at  the 
present  moment. 

The  system,  as  finally  decided  upon,  be¬ 
gan  with  material.  It  was  proposed,  by 
card-indexing  all  material  on  the  familiar 
“perpetual  inventory”  card,  entering  pur¬ 
chases  and  charging  issues  as  made,  to  have 
— once  the  sub-system  was  in  operation — 
an  inventory  that  would  at  all  times  show 
the  amount  of  material  on  hand. 

The  old  duplicate  sheet  and  method  of 
ordering  on  verbal  request  was  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  triplicate  system,  orders  being 

initialed  by  the  acting  purchasing  agent 
either  from  market  conditions  or  on  writ¬ 
ten  requests  from  the  shop  superintendent 
and  his  foremen. 

Time-keeping  on  jobs  was  to  be  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  individual  job  to  be  charged  with 
the  time  of  all  employees  who  worked  on 
that  particular  shop  order.  This  plan  re¬ 
placed  rough  estimates  made  by  the  work¬ 
men  and  foremen,  of  time  spent  on  typical 
jobs  on  standard  machines  only. 

Overhead,  which  had  been  allowed  for 
by  doubling  shop  cost,  was  now  to  be  care¬ 
fully  calculated  and  added  to  shop  totals. 
Calculations  had  been  temporarily  made 


which  fixed  an  arbitrary  overhead  ratio ; 
the  actual  overhead  figure  was  to  be  drawn 
from  analysis  of  the  shop  costs  as  summar¬ 
ized  from  the  material  and  labor  slips. 

In  all  cases  standard  forms  were  used, 
as  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
management  to  experiment.  An  experi¬ 
enced  systematizer  was  employed  to  install 
the  system,  an  experienced  efficiency  man 
together  with  the  assistant  manager — an 
electrical  engineer — started  it  going. 

Then  the  wait  for  the  try-out.  Weeks 
after  there  were  no  available  records.  The 
inventory  half-made  was  but  partially  kept 
up ;  work  records  betrayed  by  their  time- 
differences  that  they  were  utterly  unreliable  ; 
factory  costs,  when  figured  showed  a  range 
from  figures  unpractically  low  to  impos¬ 
sibly  high.  In  a  word,  the  system  did  not 
work. 

Finally  a  postmortem  was  called,  and  bit 
by  bit  the  causes  for  the  failure  were  probed 
for — and,  in  the  main,  found. 

There  were  two  main  troubles ;  the  first, 
inert — the  second,  active.  With  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  material  and  small  parts 
which  had  accumulated  and  which  was  be¬ 
ing  handled  from  day  to  day,  there  was 
difficulty  in  getting  an  inventory — without 
the  active  co-operation  of  the  men.  This 
was  the  first  cause  for  failure — but  not  the 
big  cause. 

Under  the  old  method,  or  rather  lack  of 
method  of  hiring  help,  there  had  grown  up 
an  enormous  waste  of  labor.  It  had  been 
possible  for  men  to  soldier — not  merely  for 
hours,  but  for  days  and  weeks — if  they  so 
desired  and  they  possessed  a  stand-in  with 
the  foreman.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system  the  men  saw  their  customary 
methods  of  work  about  to  be  shown  up. 
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Each  feared  that  he  would  not  only  have  to 
“speed  up,”  but  that  there  would  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  reduction  of  the  working  force  and 
a  change  in  the  foremanships  once  the  cost 
cards  made  their  showing.  As  a  result 
everything  was  done  that  men  in  an  acute 
stage  of  “job  fright”  could  do  to  discredit 
the  new  system.  The  men  nursed  their 
cherished  snaps  while  the  system  was  left 
to  die  of  non-use  and  inaccuracy. 

It  is  a  business  axiom  that  when  a  sell¬ 
ing  plan  or  system  fails  it  is  abnormally  dif¬ 
ficult  to  bring  it  to  life.  Yet  a  second  fail- 
ture  was  risked  by  doing  substantially  this. 

Suppliers,  selling  the  firm  were  notified 
of  the  dilemma  and  from  them  were  bor¬ 
rowed  a  number  of  experienced  stock  men. 
These  men — some  of  them  who  had  handled 
stock  under  a  perpetual  inventory  system 
for  years — brought  the  stock  into  shape  in 
record  time. 

In  the  operating  department  the  same 
plan  was  carried  out.  The  new  men,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  other  workmen  turned  out 
work  up  to  the  highest  standard  and  in 
quantities  that  shamed  even  the  greatest 
laggards.  Used  all  their  life  to  time  records, 
and  turning  off  the  work  with  ease  and 
without  evident  hurry,  they  disproved  the 
supposition  that  the  shop  system  was  de¬ 
signed  to  embarrass  the  workman. 

One  morning  the  men  came  down  to  work 
as  with  a  common  impulse.  The  continued 
assurance  that  there  was  to  be  no  reduction 
in  the  force,  together  with  the  daily  ex¬ 
ample  of  men  who  could  do  a  day’s  work 
with  output  as  easy  as  they  could  loaf  the 
day  away,  saved  the  system  that  had  once 
failed. 


SYSTEM  TWO— A  Plan  That  Be¬ 
came  a  Dead  Letter  Because  Its 
Would-be  Beneficiary  Had 
Not  the  Courage  to 
Apply  It 


DURING  a  season  of  depression,  two' 
brothers  started  a  small  printing  office  in 
Chicago.  Both  were  practical  men  who  had 
learned  the  business  at  the  case  and  on  the 
street. 

The  business,  begun  as  it  was  in  a  period 
of  financial  depression,  had  but  one  chance 
to  live.  If  the  firm  could  turn  out  a  com¬ 
paratively  large  volume  of  work  and  make 
low  prices  on  necessity  printing,  there  was 
a  fighting  chance  to  get  a  foothold.  Under 
these  conditions  the  elder  brother — who 
proved  to  be  a  good  mixer — would  take  the 
street  for  business  at  eight  a.  m.  and  work 
faithfully  till  five.  Then  he  would  go  back 
to  the  shop  and  work  until  ten  at  night. 
As  his  brother  kept  the  same  hours,  the 


amount  of  work  handled  often  was  from 
three  to  five  times  what  a  workman  and 
solicitor  would  normally  turn  out. 

The  firm  gradually  got  more  and  more, 
business,  mainly  on  three  scores.  First, 
both  of  the  men  were  good  workmen  and 
used  good  care  in  getting  out  jobs.  Sec¬ 
ond,  they  produced  the  work  on  time. 
Third, .their  prices  were  actually  and  indis¬ 
putably  low — at  a  time  when  even  the  high- 
priced  shops  were  slashing  prices  right  and 
left  in  order  to  keep  up  payments  on  equip¬ 
ment  bills. 

The  brothers  knew  several  printers  who 
had  lost  their  jobs  and  who  were  willing, 
in  order  to  get  steady  work,  to  put  in  al¬ 
most  as  long  hours  as  the  proprietors.  Two 
or  three  of  these  printers  were  added  to 
the  force  and  one  of  the  strangest  of  anom¬ 
alies  in  business  might  have  been  noted : 
A  poorly-equipped  printing  office  doing  cut- 
rate  work,  yet  cleaning  up  money  in  a  panic. 

With  this  start  more  machinery  was  pur¬ 
chased  ;  in  time  the  twelve  by  eighteen  room 
grew  to  a  floor ;  the  pay  roll  at  times  threat¬ 
ened  to  touch  the  hundred  men  mark. 

On  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  business,  the  elder  partner  in  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  announced  to  his  brother, 
“Frank,  do  you  know  that  we  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  money?”  Then  he  followed  up 
the  query  with  facts  that  he  had  long  fig¬ 
ured  on,  and  which  he  himself  had  not  be¬ 
lieved  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  realization 
that  when  he  went  to  the  business  for 
money  it  was  not  to  be  had. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  agitation  among  the  em¬ 
ploying  printers’  associations  for  cost  find¬ 
ing,  a  comprehensive  cost  system,  to  replace 
the  partial  system  then  in  use,  was  decided 
upon.  A  plant  which  is  running  at  a  loss 
after  having  made  money,  with  equipment 
depreciating  and  proprietors  approaching 
the  time  of  life  when  ease  makes  its  power¬ 
ful  appeal,  is  no  joke.  So  the  cost-keeping 
system  was  turned  to  as  a  diagnosis,  if  not 
a  panacea. 

The  system  as  installed  was  a  combination 
of  skilled  accounting  and  common  sense. 
There  was  not  an  excess  of  red  tape,  nor 
did  the  accounting  add  heavily  to  overhead. 
Unerringly  the  prime  cost  of  every  job  was 
shown ;  overhead  and  selling  cost  added  gave 
the  point  where  profit  began. 

But  the  system  did  not  work. 

When  a  bunch  of  cost  sheets  came  in  and 
were  figured,  the  brothers  got  together, 
and  the  same  colloquy  occurred.  In  go¬ 
ing  after  that  business  in  the  future  it  would 
not  be  practicable  to  raise  the  price  for  that 
customer.  The  business  would  be  lost — the 
customer  driven  away.  Next  time,  perhaps, 
but  not  on  that  job. 


Then  was  presented  the  spectacle  of  the 
management  of  a  business  knowing  the  ex¬ 
act  cost,  on  estimates  as  well  as  on  past 
work,  and  yet  fearing  to  ask  the  prices 
called  for  by  the  cost  sheet. 

For  three  years  succeeding  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  this  system — in  accounting  and  cost¬ 
finding  features  one  of  the  best  ever  de¬ 
signed — it  has  failed,  because  its  findings 
are  a  dead  letter.  For,  so  long  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  loses,  its  system  fails. 


SYSTEM  THREE — A  Department¬ 
al  and  Sales  System  That  Did 
Not  Succeed  Until  it  Was 
Turned  the  “Other 
End  To” 


A  MIDDLE  WEST  jobbing  and  manu¬ 
facturing  house  has  had  an  upward  growth 
to  which  loyal  employees  refer  with  more 
than  ordinary  pride.  Begun  as  a  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  a  highly  competitive  field,  so 
requiring  an  unusually  efficient  selling  force, 
the  sales  department  gradually  outran  the 
manufacturing  division  so  that  the  firm  now 
confines  its  main  attention  to  jobbing,  manu¬ 
facturing  only  a  few  of  the  old  stand-by 
lines. 

Under  these  conditions  house  loyalty  has 
been  developed  to  an  almost  abnormal  ex¬ 
tent.  Men  who  once  get  thoroughly  im¬ 
bued  with  the  house  spirit  are  not  to  be 
lured  away  by  offers  of  managerial  snaps 
or  more  pay  with  a  competing  house,  in 
the  same  territory. 

Quotas  never  having  been  kept  it  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  road  man  in  a 
state  marking  a  territorial  line,  to  take  a 
flyer  into  another  man’s  territory  to  help 
close  an  unusually  difficult  prospect.  Men 
out  on  collections  have  been  known  to  turn 
to  and  makes  sales  when  in  a  productive 
territory  that  looked  promising,  when  their 
collection  work  was  done. 

The  house,  always  relying  on  the  ability 
of  its  men  and  trusting  them  to  work  to 
best  advantage,  had  never  even  charted  the  , 
organization.  Small  systems  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  throughout  the  business,  filing,  corre¬ 
spondence,  accounting,  stock-keeping  sys¬ 
tems  and  innumerable  short  cuts.  But  de¬ 
partment  heads  and  road  men  were  not  sys¬ 
tematized — they  had  been  held  to  be  above 
the  restrictions  of  systematic  department¬ 
alization. 

Finally,  however,  in  the  interest  of  bet¬ 
ter  business  practice,  it  was  decided  to  put 
in  a  comprehensive  departmental  and  sales 
system,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
organization  chart  was  taken  for  a  basis. 


(Continued  on  Page  218.) 
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Being  the  Inside  Facts  in  Regard  to  Certain 
Events  That  Came  to  Pass  During 
a  Dark  Moment  in  Amer¬ 
ican  History 

By  George  F.  Stratton 

IF  YOU  found  a  mountain  of  gold — pure  gold,  in 
nuggets — containing  a  hundred  times  as  much 
gold  as  there  is  now  in  circulation  throughout  the 
world,  what  would  you  do?  And  if  others  following 
in  your  trail  found  a  way  to  this  mountain  and  be¬ 
gan  to  take  out  all  the  gold  that  you  could  not 
bring  away,  flooding  the  country  with  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  what  would  happen? 
What  would  happen  to  prices  and  values,  to  wages 
and  dividends,  to  loans  and  investments?  It  is  a 
remarkable  situation  that  underlies  this  story.  How 
it  worked  out,  what  actually  did  happen  makes  a 
narrative  that  is  both  thrilling  and  illuminating. 


J  hand  was  clapped  on  my  shoulder  remaining 
there  with  a  steely  grip. 


I  BELIEVE  I  was  the  first  man  in 
’Frisco  to  hear  of  the  coming  trouble. 
I  was  running  a  lumber-yard  and  door 
and  sash-factory.  Business  was  excellent, 
collections  fair  and  money  easy.  Not  a 
cloud  seemed  to  be  on  the  horizon.  Going 
down  to  the  bank  one  day  I  met  Gus 
Bouchelle.  He  had  been  a  commission 
broker  on  lumber  and  had  gone  broke  a 
year  before  and  disappeared.  Now  he 
looked  prosperous  and  radiant.  He  had 
always  looked  that,  but  one  glance  at  his 
face  showed  a  difference.  It  was  the  same 
jovial  face  with  the  same  twitching  lips 
ever  ready  to  smile  which  had  made  all 
men  like  him ;  but  there  were  lines,  not  deep 
but  distinct,  and  a  set  of  the  jaws  and 
down-slant  of  the  eyelids  which  puzzled  me. 

He  greeted  me  in  his  old,  jovial  way; 
we’d  always  been  good  friends — as  helpful 
to  each  other  as  we  could  be. 

“Just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see,”  he 
grinned.  “I  was  going  over  to  your  office, 
but  this  is  better.  We’ll  go  into  Durstins’ ; 
I’ve  got  news  for  you  ;  news  by  the  schooner 
load.” 

We  took  a  private  room  at  Durstins’  and 
Gus  gave  an  order. 

“You’re  looking  pretty  solemn,”  I  said, 
“Anything  wrong?” 

He  dropped  his  elbows  on  the  table  and 
his  chin  on  his  hands.  “Yes,  and  no,  Jack. 
I’m  a  multi-millionaire.  I’ve  got  to  spend 
sixty  millions  inside  of  sixty  days  or  it 
won’t  be  worth  that !”  and  he  snapped  his 
fingers. 


A  laughing  jeer  sprang  to  my  lips,  but 
I  didn’t  spring  it.  There  was  that  in  his 
eyes  which  stopped  me.  He  went  right  on : 

“You  know  McRae;  Dugald  McRae?” 

“The  engineer  of  that  freighter  that  went 
to  pieces  on  the  Conteau  Rocks?” 

He  nodded.  “That  happened  about  the 
time  I  went  broke.  I  ran  across  him  when 
he  reached  ’Frisco,  and  he  talked  me  into 
going  to  Alaska  with  him.  He  said  he  had 
a  pointer — ‘Proveedential  information’  he 
called  it — of  a  big,  gold  deposit  up  there. 
He’d  got  the  Proveedential  from  an  old 
Sitka  woman  whose  son  he  had  saved, 
somehow.  Anyway,  I  went,  although  I 
hadn’t  much  confidence  in  the  yarn,  but 
I’d  nothing  else  to  do  and  he  wanted  a 
partner. 

“Some  day  when  I’ve  an  hour’s  more  time 
to  spare  I’ll  tell  you  of  the  trip.  It 
wasn’t  till  we  got  into  the  Tongavara  River 
that  I  got  enthused,  for  Mac  kept  the  de¬ 
tails  to  himself  till  we  were  beyond  other 
men.  Then  he  told  me  that  it  was  a  moun¬ 
tain.  ‘A  Mountain  of  Gold,  Jack!’  And  we 
found  it !” 

He  stopped  a  moment  and  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  wall  as  though  he  saw  things,  and  I 
began  to  think  he  did. 

“We  had  a  measuring  tape,”  he  went  on, 
“That  mountain  is  seven  hundred  yards 
around  the  base  and  eighty-six  yards  to  the 
apex ;  and  three-fourths  of  it  is  free  gold ! 
Gold  in  nuggets ! ! — much  of  it  exposed.  We 
uncovered  one  that  is  seven  feet  long,  three 
and  a  half  wide  and  as  many  deep;  a  mass 


of  pure  gold !  It’s  up  there  now.  A  dozen 
men  couldn’t  budge  it  without  tackle.” 

Of  course  I  couldn’t  believe  him.  I  felt 
sure  that  his  financial  troubles  had  driven 
him  crazy.  No  doubt  he  saw  that  in  my 
face,  for  he  pulled  from  his  pocket  a  certifi¬ 
cate  or  receipt  for  sixty  millions  in  gold  in 
the  U.  S.  Mint.  I  gasped,  and  slowly  con¬ 
viction  stole  over  me. 

“How’d  you  mine  it? — How’d  you  get  it 
out?”  I  mumbled. 

“I  can  only  give  the  barest  outlines,  Jack. 
Every  minute’s  of  value  to  me.  After 
we’d  punched  each  other  all  through  the 
first  day  to  see  if  we  were  awake,  we  began 
to  think;  and  then  we  discussed  it.  On  a 
rough  calculation  there’s  a  hundred  times 
as  much  gold  there  as  there  is  in  use  in  the 
whole  world  today.  There  must  be !  And 
it  is  pretty  easy  to  see  that  when  that  gold 
comes  into  use — no  matter  how— its  value 
is  going  to  drop,  clear  way  down.  That’s 
why  I’m  telling  you — the  only  man  I’ve  told 
about  it.” 

“Gold  is  standard!”  I  objected.  “Stand¬ 
ard  by  law !” 

“I  haven’t  time  to  argue.  You’ll  have  to 
figure  it  out  as  we  have  done.  We  were 
up  a  creek  ten  miles  from  the  river,  and  we 
toted  over  a  hundred  tons  of  gold  nuggets 
down  to  the  river  in  our  flat  boat ;  and 
there  we  cached  the  stuff.  It  took  us 
nearly  all  summer,  although  we  scarcely 
had  to  use  a  pick.  Scuffled  away  a  few 
inches  of  gravel  and  found  nuggets — pure 
gold  nuggets  by  the  ton  !  Then  we  went 
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to  Sitka  and  chartered  a  tub  of  a  steam¬ 
boat  at  just  about  her  full  value,  for  the 
one  trip,  and  brought  out  those  nuggets, 
stowed  in  gunny-sacks.  The  crew  of  the 
tub  was  only  seven  in  number,  and  when 
they  saw  the  freight  they  skipped  ashore. 
The  Captain  would  have  gone  too,  but  he 
was  the  owner.  Mac  and  I  helped  to  work 
the  boat  back  to  Seattle.” 

He  told  everything  so  absolutely  straight 
— so  unflinchingly  earnest  that  my  belief 
in  him  and  his  yarn  came  back. 

“Then  those  fellows  that  deserted  the 
boat  are  at  the  gold  mountain,  I  suppose?” 

“Not  likely,  Jack.  You  see,  after  we 
had  cached  our  stuff  we  distributed  five  or 
six  hundred  pounds  of  nuggets  among  the 
gravel  along  the  river  banks.  We  told  the 
crew  that  was  where  we  found  gold,  and 
they  won’t  leave  there  until  they’ve  dug 
over  every  foot  of  the  banks  for  miles.  The 
mountain’s  safe,  for  awhile  anyway,  but 
not  for  long  unless  they’re  stopped.” 

“Who’s  going  to  stop  them?”  I  grunted. 

“The  Government,  if  anyone.  We  noti¬ 
fied  the  President  as  soon  as  we  had  our 
gold  safe  in  Seattle,  and  we  advised  him 
that  if  he  wanted  to  head  off  the  biggest 
smash  in  values  that  this  world  has  seen 
since  the  flood,  he’d  better  withdraw  that 
country  from  entry,  and  send  a  regiment 
up  there  to  hold  it.” 

I  glared  at  him,  unbelieving  still,  and 
trying  to  see  if  he  was  giving  me  a  fairy 
story.  If  it  was,  it  was  no  fairy  story  to 
him. 

“What  are  you  doing  down  here  ?”  I 
asked ;  purely  because  nothing  else  then 
came  into  my  mind ;  but  he  seemed  to  have 
plenty  on  his  mind.  He  tore  his  watch 
from  his  pocket,  glanced  at  it  and  ex¬ 
ploded  :  “I’ve  got  to  get  a  move  on,  Jack. 
I’m  down  here  to  spend  that  sixty  million 
— to  turn  it  into  real  estate  or  merchan¬ 
dise;  anything  but  gold  or  paper.  McRae’s 
put  that  up  to  me.  He’s  gone  back  to  Ton- 
gavara  River,  pretending  to  discover  gold 
nuggests  where  we  planted  them  and  so 
hold  the  crowd  there,  for  there’s  a  stam¬ 
pede.  Good  bye!  You’ll  find  me  at  the 
St.  Charles  if  you  want  me.” 

I  walked  back  to  my  office  thinking  hard  ; 
so  hard  that  I  saw  nothing,  not  even  my 
most  intimate  acquaintances.  But,  by  the 
time  I  reached  there  it  all  seemed  like  a 
dream,  and  I  had  about  concluded  it  was. 
Not  only  was  the  size  of  the  gold  deposit 
incredible,  but  its  structure — free  nuggets 
in  enormous  sizes,  was  unbelievable. 

It  was  five  days  before  I  saw  him  again 
and  had  then  almost  dismissed  the  yarn 
from  my  mind.  He  came  into  my  office, 
dropped  into  a  chair  and  grunted : 

“Gee,  Jack !  I’m  pretty  nearly  all  in. 


Spending  money  is  harder  work  than  sell¬ 
ing  lumber.” 

I  laughed,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  sar¬ 
casm  but  he  didn’t  notice  that.  “Getting 
rid  of  it  pretty  fast?”  I  enquired. 

“Ten  millions  gone,”  he  replied  wearily. 
“Real  estate,  all  of  it.” 

“I  should  think  you’d  find  securities 
easier  to  spend  money  on,”  I  jeered.  “Just 
divide  up  your  sixty  millions  among  a 
dozen  brokers  and  give  them  orders.” 

He  glared  at  me.  “Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  what  I’ve  told  you  has  made  no  im¬ 
pression?” 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders.  “Not  so  much 
as  it  has  on  you,  I’m  afraid,  Gus.  You 
may  have  overestimated  the  amount  of  that 
find.” 

He  looked  at  me  pityingly.  “And  I  told 
you  in  order  to  save  you  from  big  loss,  and 
put  you  on  track  of  big  gain.  If  you  had 
to  take  ten  cents  on  the  dollar  in  settlement 
of  all  your  book  accounts,  where  would 
you  stand?” 

“Queer  Street !”  I  grinned  confidently. 

“Man  dear!  That’s  where  you’ll  be  if 
you  don’t  look  out.  I’ve  a  telegram  from 
the  President  stating  that  Engineers  are 
coming  to  investigate.  Think  of  that !  It’s 
three  weeks  since  we  notified  him,  and 
they’ve  used  that  up  in  Cabinet  Meetings. 
Now  there’ll  be  two  or  three  weeks  lost  in 
investigation ;  another  two  or  three  in  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  Lord  only  knows  how 
many  more  in  red-tape  procrastination.  Be¬ 
fore  then  some  of  the  crowd  that’s  jam¬ 
ming  up  there  will  get  Qut  in  more  ex¬ 
tended  prospecting,  and  they’ll  find  that 
mountain.  Tis  eyes  were  scintillating  with 
fierce  energy  now ;  his  whole  frame  quiv¬ 
ered  with  it,  and  he  slammed  his  fist  down 
on  my  desk  till  the  ink  splashed  over  it. 

“Within  twenty-four  hours  after  a  bunch 
of  ’em  discover  that  mountain,”  he  went  on 
harshly,  “you’ll  not  be  able  to  buy  a  com¬ 
modity,  from  real  estate  to  toothpicks,  at 
any  price — in  gold !  The  owners  will  hold 
off  till  they  know  what  the  gold  is  worth, 
for  it’ll  be  so  plentiful  that  it’ll  go  below 
silver  in  value — far  below!  Money:  any 
money,  gold  silver  or  paper  ’ll  be  knocked 
silly.” 

He  sprang  to  his  feet,  slammed  his  chair 
back  to  the  wall  with  a  crash  that  splintered 
the  back,  and  with  an  outstretched  arm  and 
pointing  finger,  exclaimed : 

“It’s  coming!  The  wreck  of  most  of 
the  business — big  or  little — of  this  country. 
You  don’t  believe  me  now,  but  you  will ; 
within  a  week,  perhaps !”  and  he  dashed  out 
of  the  office. 

It  was  only  four  days  later  when  corrob¬ 
oration  came.  Although  the  mission  of  the 
Government  Engineers  was  kept  with  ab¬ 


solute  secrecy,  it  appeared  afterwards  that 
the  public  discovery  of  the  mountain  occur¬ 
red  on  the  day  they  reached  ’Frisco.  Tele¬ 
grams  came  to  the  papers;  but  as  no  ac¬ 
credited  reporters  were  up  in  the  Tonga- 
vara  region,  the  information  was  wildly 
contradictory  and  wildly  sensational.  One 
report  stated  that  the  mountain  was  one 
gigantic  solid  nugget,  and  would  have  to  be 
broken  up  with  dynamite.  Another  said 
that  it  was  millions  of  tons  of  pure  gold 
gravel,  from  tiny  grains  to  great  boulders. 

By  the  majority  of  the  people  the  story 
was  viewed  as  increduously  as  I  had  treated 
Bouchelle’s  first  report  of  it.  But  they  knew 
nothing  of  Bouchelle  and  McRae’s  discov¬ 
ery.  I  did !  and  I  began  to  think  hard  and 
to  estimate  what  it  would  mean  if  thousands 
of  men  took  out  millions  of  gold  there,  and 
came  back  to  civilization  to  spend  it  as 
freely  and  abundantly  as  they  found  it. 

It  would  mean  business,  of  course ;  busi¬ 
ness  in  booms,  in  cataracts,  in  overwhelming 
rushes ;  but  what  would  the  money  be  worth 
when  producers  and  dealers  had  given  up 
good,  staple  merchandise  and  got  in  ex¬ 
change  money  that,  by  a  quick  and  enorm¬ 
ous  increase,  had  lost  its  stability  and 
smashed  its  standard.  Its  value  must  go 
down  tremendously. 

The  great  crushing  force  of  what  Bou¬ 
chelle  said  he  meant  to  do — “Spend  sixty 
millions  in  sixty  days  or  it  won’t  be  worth 
that!”  came  to  me  convincingly.  It  was 
the  logical  thing  to  do.  Get  rid  of  the 
money  and  load  up  with  real  values ;  com¬ 
modities  and  real  estate — intrinsic  values, 
not  Government  insignia.  An  hour  after 
I  got  that  through  my  head  I  was  out  on 
a  collecting  tour.  I  pleaded  urgent  need 
of  funds  at  once,  and  when  I  couldn’t  get 
cash  I  took  the  usual  sixty  or  ninety  day 
notes,  knowing  that  I  could  get  them  dis¬ 
counted  at  the  banks. 

I  dropped  in  at  the  St.  Charles  each  time 
I  passed,  looking  for  Bouchelle,  and  after 
the  fourth  or  fifth  call  I  found  him.  He 
looked  as  fagged  as  a  Marathon  runner,  but 
one  who  was  leading. 

“I’m  doing  pretty  well,  Jack,”  he  grinned. 
“Got  rid  of  twenty-three  million  !  Twenty- 
three  million  in  twenty  days !  Think  of  it. 
And  I  haven’t  gone  a  minute  too  fast. 
There’s  a  rush  to  Tongavara.  The  boats 
are  turning  off  passengers.  They’re  loaded 
to  the  rails.  Three-fourths  of  ’Frisco  are 
trying  to  get  to  the  Tongavara,  and  the 
Government  is  dozing  and  waiting  for  those 
engineers  to  tell  them  what  they  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  already  know.” 

“What  else  can  they  do?”  I  demanded. 

“They  should  have  covered  the  possibil¬ 
ity,  Tack.  Any  bright  little  business  firm 
would  have  been  sharp  enough  for  that. 
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They  should  have  withdrawn  that  country 
from  entry  the  instant  we  reported,  and 
investigated  afterwards.  Now,  every  man 
that  goes  up  ther’ll  fight  to  the  last  gasp. 

“What  do  you  hear  from  McRae?”  I 
asked. 

A  spasm  of  trouble  swept  over  his  face. 
“He  wrote  me  that  if  discovery  was  made 
he  should  dash  up  to  the  mountain  and  hold 
our  claim ;  and  I’ve  implored  him  to  drop  it 
and  come  down  here.  We’ve  all  the  gold 
we  want.  Mac’s  a  big  man,  but  his  carcass 
isn’t  one-tenth  big  enough  for  the  knives 
and  bullets  that’ll  greet  it  if  he  butts  in 
among  that  crowd  of  maniacs. 

I  could  not  help  being  impressed  by  the 
distress  which  he  felt  on  Mac’s  account. 
“McRae’s  always  been  against  tough 
times,”  I  urged.  “He’s  full  of  resources 
and  will  and  courage.” 

“Too  full  of  it!”  groaned  Bouchelle.  “Far 
too  full!  Well,  if  he  doesn’t  show  up  to¬ 
day,  I  start  up  there  myself  tomorrow  if 
I  can  get  passage.  Two  heads  may  be 
better  than  one,  although  a  hundred  nervy 
men  with  quick  fingers  might  stand  no 
show  in  the  mob  that’ll  be  there.  What 
are  you  doing  on  your  own  affairs,  Jack?” 

“I’ve  started  to  lick  them  into  shape,”  I 
responded.  “I’m  collecting  every  dollar  I 
can  and  turning  it  into  lumber.” 

“Good  for  you,”  he  rejoined.  “Lumber’s 
staple.  Get  rid  of  everything  that’s  money 
or  represents  money ;  for  all  the  Morgans 
and  Rockefellers  in  the  world  can’t  tell 
what  it’ll  be  worth  thirty  days  from  now !” 

An  hour  later  I  went  into  the  ’Frisco 
branch  office  of  the  Strobergsen  Lumber 
Company.  They  were  the  biggest  operators 
on  the  Columbia  River  and  I’d  been  a  good 
customer;  but  when  I  asked  for  a  quota¬ 
tion  on  a  million  of  X.  I.  shingles,  the 
Manager  shook  his  head. 

“Can’t  do  it,  Mr.  Haswell!  I’m  sorry  to 
say.” 

“What !  Do  you  mean  that  you’ve  closed 
out  your  big  cut — the  biggest  cut  you  ever 
made  in  one  season?” 

“Well,  no!  But  I  suppose  they're  all 
contracted  for.  Anyway,  I’ve  had  tele¬ 
graphic  orders  to  make  no  new  contracts !” 

I  glared  at  him  in  amazement.  A  sus¬ 
picion  came  into  my  head  and  with  a  forced 
grin  I  said : 

“Well,  how  about  plank;  pine  plank?  I 
can  use  twenty  or  thirty  carloads.” 

Again  he  shook  his  head.  “It’s  the  same 
there,  Haswell.” 

There  was  a  few  moments  pause.  I  was 
trying  to  get  the  meaning  of  it  through  my 
head.  Then  the  Manager  went  on  : 

“My  telegram  came  from  Mr.  Stroberg¬ 
sen  himself.  I  don’t  know  what  it  all  means 
and  I  hate  to  turn  down  a- customer  like 


you,  but  there’s  some  big  developments 
somewhere,  and  I’ve  got  to  follow  orders. 

I  could  have  told  him  what  the  trouble 
was.  It  was  the  first  low  rumble  of  the 
coming  storm.  Strobergsen  was  the  shrewd¬ 
est,  keenest  lumberman  in  the  Northwest. 
His  methods  of  securing  advance  informa¬ 
tion  of  trade  influences  were  always  as¬ 
tonishing;  and  I  was  certain  now  that  he 
had  instantly,  and  before  any  other  business 
man,  sized  up  the  trouble  ahead  if  that 
stupendous  mass  of  gold  turned  out  to  be  a 
reality. 

I  went  from  there  to  Marston’s  and  got 
some  big  orders  accepted  at  the  usual  quo¬ 
tations  ;  and  later  in  the  afternoon  I  saw 
two  other  sawmill  men  and  placed  other 
large  orders.  Altogether  I  bought  more 
in  that  twenty-four  hours  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelve  months.  I  drained  myself  of 
cash,  and  worked  my  credit  to  the  last 
notch.  1 

The  next  day  a  fresh  batch  of  news  came 
from  the  Tongavara  River.  It  was  more 
coherent,  more  detailed  and  far  more  start¬ 
lingly  convincing  that  the  first.  It  fully 
corroborated  Bouchelle’s  statements,  and 
the  excitement  in  the  city  was  as  great  as 
when  the  earthquake  struck  us,  although 
different  in  kind.  In  the  evening  I  stopped 
in  at  the  St.  Charles. 

“Any  news  from  Mac?”  I  asked  Bouch¬ 
elle  when  I  saw  him. 

“I  got  a  telegram  this  morning.  He  says 
he  can’t  hold  anything.  Claims  and  stakes 
are  nothing.  Every  yard  of  ground  has  a 
man  on  it  with  a  gunny-sack,  picking  up 


nuggets,  and  any  remonstrance  gets  a  bul¬ 
let.  There’s  been  a  score  of  killings  al¬ 
ready,  and  not  the  faintest  gleam  of  author¬ 
ity.  He  tried  to  form  a  vigilance  commit¬ 
tee,  and  they  wouldn’t  even  take  time  to 
swear  at  him.  That’s  going  some!” 

I  know  I  looked  solemn,  but  he  broke  in 
again  with  remarkable  cheerfulness : 

“I  feel  better  for  the  news.  He’s  not 
fighting;  he’s  just  watching  developments; 
and  Mac’s  canny — very  canny !  I  guess 
he’ll  take  care  of  himself.  But  I’ll  be  there 
myself  pretty  quick.  Bought  the  Elsinore 
yesterday  to  make  the  trip.  Wait  a  min¬ 
ute!” 

He  dropped  into  his  chair  at  one  of  the 
writing  tables  and  scrawled  off  four  checks. 
Then  he  handed  them  to  me  and  as  I 
glanced  at  them  my  blood  stopped  running, 
for  a  few  moments,  I  think.  Each  of  those 
checks  was  for  five  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars — two  millions,  in  all! 

“Jack!”  he  muttered  with  intense  earnest¬ 
ness:  “Spend  that  for  us.  I  must  go  after 
Mac,  and  I  don’t  know  how  long  it'll  take ; 
but  if  it’s  only  sixty  days  or  less,  that  money 
won’t  be  worth  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  if 
it’s  still  money.  Turn  it  into  anything  for 
us,  old  man !  Land,  farms,  wheat  or  any 
merchandise.  Charge  off  anything  to  pay 
yourself  well  for  the  trouble,  but  do  this 
as  a  favor.  I’ve  got  fifteen  million  left,  in 
gold,  and  I’d  leave  it  all  in  your  hands  if  I 
dared  to  put  so  much  trouble  onto  you.” 

“You  mean  that  you’ll  trust  me  with  this 
two  millions?”  I  gasped. 

(Continued  on  Page  221.) 
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Mr.  Taft :  We  favor  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number ,  but  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  minimizing  the  rewards  of  individual 
effort ,  or  by  infringing  or  destroying  the  right  of  property ,  which ,  next  to  the 
right  of  liberty ,  lias  been  and  is  the  greatest  civilizing  institution  in  history. 
In  other  words,  the  Republican  Party  believes  tn  progress  along  the  lines 
upon  which  we  have  attained  progress  already.  We  do  not  believe  that  we 
can  reach  a  millennium  by  a  sudden  change  in  all  our  existing  institutions . 
We  believe  that  we  have  made  progress  from  the  beginning  until  now,  and  that 
the  progress  is  to  continue  into  the  far  future;  that  is  reasonable  progress  that 
experience  has  shown  to  be  really  useful  and  helpful,  and  from  which  there  is 
no  reaction  to  something  worse. 
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no  disastrous  failures  and  no  disastrous 
strikes.  The  percentage  of  reduction  below 
the  Dingley  bill  is  shown  in  the  larger  free 
list  and  in  the  lower  percentage  of  the  tariff 
collected  on  the  total  value  of  the  goods 
imported.  The  figures  show  that  under  the 
Dingley  bill,  which  was  in  force  144  months, 
the  average  per  cent  of  the  imports  that 
came  in  free  was  in  value  44.3  per  cent  of 
the  total  importations,  and  that  under  the 
Payne  bill,  which  has  been  in  force  thirty- 
five  months,  the  average  per  cent  in  value 
of  the  imports  which  have  come  in  free 
amounts  to  51.2  per  cent  of  the  total;  that 
the  average  ad  valorem  of  the  duties  on  all 
importations  under  the  twelve  years  of  the 
Dingley  bill  was  45.8  per  cent,  while  under 
the  thirty-five  months  of  the  Payne  bill  this 
was  41.2  per  cent,  and  that  the  average  ad 
valorem  of  the  dutiable  imports  under  the 
Dingley  bill  was  25.5  per  cent,  while  under 
the  Payne  bill  it  was  20.1  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  considering  only  reductions  on  duti¬ 
able  goods,  the  reductions  in  duties  from 
the  Dingley  bill  to  the  Payne  bill  was  10 
per  cent,  and  considering  both  free  and 
dutiable  reductions,  they  amounted  to  21  per 
cent.  .  .  . 

The  Payne  Law  and  the  High  Cost 
of  Living 

The  statement  has  been  widely  circulated 
and  has  received  considerable  support  from 
political  opponents,  that  the  tariff  act  of 
1909  is  a  prominent  factor  in  creating  the 
high  cost  of  living.  This  is  not  true.  A 
careful  investigation  will  show  that  the 
phenomenon  of  increased  prices  and  cost 
of  living  is  world-wide  in  its  extent  and 
quite  as  much  in  evidence  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  advanced  civilization  and  progres¬ 
sive  tendencies  as  in  our  own. 

(Continued  on  Page  226.) 
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p  RESIDE  NT  TAFT'S  claims  for  consid¬ 
eration  in  his  campaign  for  re-election 
are  necessarily  based  on  a  program  of  ac¬ 
complishment  rather  than  one  of  promises. 
“The  normal  and  logical  question  which 
ought  to  be  asked  and  answered  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  an  administration  should  be 
continued  in  power f’  he  says,  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance,  “is,  how  has  the  government 
been  administered ?  Has  it  been  economical 
and  efficient ?  Has  it  aided  or  obstructed 
business  prosperity?  Has  it  made  for  pro¬ 
gress  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  especially  of  the  wage  earner? 
Ought  its  general  policies  to  approve  them¬ 
selves  to  the  people?” 

Among  the  list  of  legislative  enactments, 
having  particular  business  significance,  for 
which  he  gives  credit  to  his  own  and  prev¬ 
ious  administrations  of  his  party,  are  the 
following : 

The  Pure  Food  and  Meat  Inspection 
Lazos. 

Statute  requiring  Safety  Appliances 
and  Proper  Inspection  of  Railways. 

Revision  of  Railroad  Legislation  and 
creation  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  establishment  of  a  Federal  Min¬ 
ing  Bureau  and  a  Children’s  Bureau. 

The  Postal  Savings  Bank  Bill. 

The  preparation  of  a  Parcels  Post 
Bill. 

In  summing  up  the  features  of  his  admin¬ 
istration  for  which  he  accepts  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility,  he  says: 


DURING  this  administra¬ 
tion  we  have  given  special 
attention  to  the  machinery 
of  government  with  a  view 
to  increasing  its  efficiency 
and  reducing  its  cost.  As 
a  beginning,  we  examined 
closely  the  estimates.  The  first  estimates 
which  were  presented  to  us  we  cut 
some  $50,000,000,  and  this  policy  we  have 
maintained  through  the  administration  and 
have  prevented  the  normal  annual  increase 
in  government  expenditures,  so  the  result  is 
that  the  deficit  of  $58,735,000  which  we 
found  on  the  1st  of  July,  1909,  was  changed 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1910,  by  increase  of  the 
revenues  under  the  Payne  law,  including 
the  corporation  tax,  to  a  surplus  of  $15,- 
806,000;  on  July  1,  1911,  to  a  surplus  of 
$47,234,000,  and  on  July  1,  1912,  to  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $36,336,000. 


The  Tariff  and  Prosperity 

The  platform  of  1908  promised,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Republican  party,  to  do  cer¬ 
tain  things.  One  was  that  the  tariff  would 
be  revised  at  an  extra  session.  An  extra 
session  was  called  and  the  tariff  was  re¬ 
vised.  The  platform  did  not  say  in  specific 
words  that  the  revision  would  be  generally 
downward,  but  I  construed  it  to  mean  that. 
During  the  pendency  of  the  bill  and  after  it 
was  passed  it  was  subjected  to  the  most 
vicious  misrepresentation.  It  was  said  to  be 
a  bill  to  increase  the  tariff  rather  than  to 
reduce  it.  The  law  has  been  in  force  now 
since  August,  1909,  a  period  of  about  thirty- 
five  months.  We  are  able  to  judge  from 
its  operation  how  far  the  statement  is  true 
that  it  did  reduce  duties. 

It  has  vindicated  itself.  Under  its  oper¬ 
ation,  prosperity  has  been  gradually  restored 
since  the  panic  of  1907.  There  have  been 
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trusts ;  and-  trusts  can  control  prices.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  (and  only  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  point)  great  combinations  effect  great 
economies  in  administration,  and  increase 
efficiency  by  simplifying  and  perfecting  or¬ 
ganization  ;  but  whether  they  effect  econ¬ 
omies  or  not,  they  can  very  easily  determine 
prices  by  intimate  agreement,  so  soon  as 
they  come  to  control  a  sufficient  percentage 
of  the  product  in  any  great  line  of  business ; 
and  we  know  that  they  do.  .  .  .  The  fact 
is,  that  the  trusts  have  been  formed,  have 
gained  all  but  complete  control  of  the  larger 
enterprises  of  the  country,  have  fixed  prices 
and  fixed  them  high  so  that  profits  might 
be  rolled  up  that  were  thoroughly  worth 
while,  and  that  the  tariff,  with  its  artificial 
protection  and  stimulations,  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  do  these  things  and  has 
safeguarded  them  in  that  opportunity. 

Big  Business  and  Its  Control 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  com¬ 
petition  can  be  established  by  law  against 
the  drift  of  a  world-wide  economic  ten¬ 
dency;  neither  am  I  one  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  business  done  upon  a  great  scale 
by  a  single  organization — call  it  corporation, 
or  what  you  will — is  necessarily  dangerous 
to  the  liberties  of  a  great  people  like  our  own, 
full  of  intelligence  and  of  indomitable  energy. 

Power  in  the  hands  of  great  business  men 
does  not  make  me  apprehensive,  unless  it 
springs  out  of  advantages  which  they  have 
not  created  for  themselves. 

(Continued  on  Page  228. 


U^ilson  on  the  Big  Questions  That  Affect 
in  This  C amp aign 


Woodrow  Wilson :  There  are  two  great  things  to  do.  One  is  to  set  up  the 
rffe  hustlce  and  of  right  in  such  matters  as  the  tariff,  the  regulation  of  the 
trusts  and  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  the  adaptation  of  our  banking  and 
currency  laws  to  the  varied  uses  to  which  our  people  must  put  them  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  those  who.  do  the  daily  labor  in  our  factories  and  mines  and  through- 
oui \j  our  &reai  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings,  ...  for  whom  we 
hold  governmental  power  in  trust,  for  their  service  not  our  own.  The  other 
the  additional  duty,  is  the  great  task  of  protecting  our  people  and  our  re- 
sourcces  and  of  keeping  open  to  ) the  whole  people  the  doors  of  opportunity 
through  which,  they  must,  generation  by  generation,  pass  if  they  are  to  make 
conquest  of  their  fortunes  in  health,  in  freedom,  in  gace,  Ind  in  contentful. 


HE  tariff ,  it  appears,  is  to  bear  the  bur¬ 
den  of  Governor  Wilson’s  campaign. 
It  provided  the  dominant  note  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance  and  has  figured  largely  in  his 
subsequent  remarks.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  the  tariff  is  a  subject  of  immediate 
concern  to  business,  although,  in  Gov.  Wil¬ 
son’s  opinion,  it  has  not  been  dealt  with 
heretofore  as  a  matter  of  business,  but  as 
one  of  politics.  He  says  in  his  speech  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Democratic  nomination: 

THERE  should  be  an  immediate  revision, 
and  it  should  be  downward,  unhesitatingly 
and  steadily  downward.  It  should  begin 
with  the  schedules  which  have  been  most 
obviously  used  to  kill  competition  to  raise 
prices  in  the  United  States,  arbitrarily  and 
without  regard  to  the  prices  pertaining  else¬ 
where  in  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  it 
should  before  it  is  finished  or  intermitted, 
be  extended  to  every  item  in  every  schedule 
which  affords  any  opportunity  for  monop¬ 
oly,  for  special  advantage  to  limited  groups 
of  beneficiaries,  or  for  subsidized  control 
of  any  kind  in  the  markets  or  the  enter¬ 
prises  of  the  country  until  special  favors  of 
every  sort  shall  have  been  absolutely  with¬ 
drawn  and  every  part  of  our  laws  of  taxa¬ 
tion  shall  have  been  transformed  from  a 
system  of  governmental  patronage  into  a 
system  of  just  and  reasonable  charges  which 
shall  fall  where  they  will  create  the  least 
burden. 

The  Tariff,  the  Trusts  and  the  Cost  of 
Living 

The  nation  as  a  nation  has  grown  im¬ 
mensely  rich.  She  is  justly  proud  of  her 
industries  and  of  the  genius  of  her  men  of 
affairs.  .  .  .  But  what  of  the  other  side 
of  the  picture?  It  is  not  as  easy  for  us 
to  live  as  it  used  to  be.  Our  money  will  not 
buy  as  much.  High  wages,  even  when  we 


can  get  them,  yield  us  no 
great  comfort.  We  used  to 
be  better  off  with  less,  be¬ 
cause  a  dollar  could  buy 
so  much  more.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  us  have  been  disturb¬ 
ed  to  find  ourselves  grow- 
ing  poorer,  even  though  our  earnings  were 
slowly  increasing.  Prices  climb  faster  than 
we  can  push  our  earnings  up. 

Moreover,  we  begin  to  perceive  some 
things  about  the  movement  of  prices  that 
concern  us  very  deeply,  and  fix  our  atten¬ 
tion  upon  the  tariff  schedules  with  a  more 
definite  determination  than  ever  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  matter.  We  have  been 
looking  into  it,  at  trials  held  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  act  and  in  investigations  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  rooms  of  Congress,  where  men  who 
wanted  to  know  the  real  facts  have  been 
busy  with  inquiry;  and  we  begin  to  see 
very  clearly  what  at  least  some  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  are  by  which  prices  are  fixed.  We  know 
that  they  are  not  fixed  by  the  competitions 
of  the  market,  or  by  the  ancient  law  of 
supply  and  demand  which  is  to  be  found 
stated  in  all  the  primers  of  economics,  but 
by  private  arrangements  with  regard  to 
what  the  supply  should  be  and  agreements 
among  the  producers  themselves.  Those 
who  buy  are  not  even  represented  by  coun¬ 
sel.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  arranged  by 
private  understanding.  .  .  . 

We  have  in  these  disclosures  still  another 
view  of  the  tariff,  still  another  proof  that, 
not  the  people,  of  the  United  States  but 
only  a  very  small  number  of  them  have  been 
partners  in  that  legislation.  Those  few  have 
learned  how  to  control  tariff  legislation,  and 
as  they  have  perfected  their  control  they 
have  consolidated  their  interests.  Men  of 
the  same  interest  have  drawn  together,  have 
united  their  enterprises  and  have  formed 
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Ex- President  Roosevelt: 

We  favor  co-operation  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  ask  only  that  it  be 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  hon¬ 
esty  and  fairness.  We  are 
against  crooked  business,  big 
or  little.  We  are  in  favor  of 
honest  business,  big  or  little. 
We  propose  to  penalize  con¬ 
duct  and  not  size.  But  all 
very  big  business,  even  though 
honestly  conducted,  is  fraught 
with  such  potentiality  of  men¬ 
ace  that  there  should  be  thor¬ 
oughgoing  governmental  con¬ 
trol  over  it,  so  that  its  efficiency 
in  promoting  prosperity  at 


home  and  increasing  the  power 
of  the  nation  in  international 
commerce  may  be  maintained, 
and  at  the  same  time  fair  play 
insured  to  the  wage-workers, 
the  small  business  competitors, 
the  investors,  and  the  general 
public.  Wherever  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  we  propose  to  preserve 
competition;  but  where  under 
modern  conditions  competition 
has  been  eliminated  and  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  restored, 
then  the  government  must  step 
in  and  itself  supply  the  need¬ 
ed  control  on  behalf  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 


T  N  his  so-called  “confession  of  faith,’’  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Progressive  Party,  Ex-President 
Roosevelt  puts  himself  on  record  in  regard 
to  many  issues  that  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  business  conditions.  He  declared  him¬ 
self  in  favor  of  the  national  incorporation 
of  large  business  enterprises  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  an  Industrial  Commission;  of  a 
protective  tariff,  to  be  adjusted  with  the  aid 
of  a  permanent  Tariff  Board;  of  an  imme¬ 
diate  investigation  of  the  largest  industries 
having  for  its  object  the  improvement  of 
working  conditions,  the  regulation  of  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage;  of  an  old-age  pension  or 
insurance ;  of  reform  of  our  currency  sys¬ 
tem.  His  views  upon  these  various  subjects 
were  set  forth  at  Chicago,  as  follows: 

OUR  AIM  is  to  control  business,  not  to 
strangle  it — and,  above  all,  not  to  continue 
a  policy  of  make-believe  strangle  toward 
big  concerns  that  do  evil,  and  constant  men¬ 
ace  toward  both  big  and  little  concerns  that 
do  well.  Our  aim  is  to  promote  prosperity 
and  then  see  to  its  proper  division.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  good  comes  to  any  one 
by  a  policy  which  means  destruction  of  pros¬ 
perity;  for  in  such  cases  it  is  not  possible 
to  divide  it  because  of  the  very  obvious 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  to  divide.  We 
wish  to  control  big  business  so  as  to  secure 
among  other  things  good  wages  for  the 
wage-workers  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
consumers.  Wherever  in  any  business  the 
prosperity  of  the  business  man  is  obtained 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  his  workmen  and 
charging  an  excessive  price  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  we  wish  to  interfere  and  stop  such 
practices.  We  will  not  submit  to  that  kind 
of  prosperity  any  more  than  we  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  prosperity  obtained  by  swindling  in¬ 
vestors  or  getting  unfair  advantages  over 
business  rivals. 


Control  of  the  Trusts 

The  anti-trust  law  must  be  kept  on  our 
statute  books,  and,  as  hereafter  shown, 
must  be  rendered  more  effective  in  the  cases 
where  it  is  applied.  But  to  treat  the  anti¬ 
trust  law  as  an  adequate,  or  as  by  itself 
a  wise,  measure  of  relief  and  betterment 
is  a  sign  not  of  progress,  but  of  toryism 
and  reaction.  It  has  been  of  benefit  so 
far  as  it  has  implied  the  recognition  of  a 
real  and  great  evil,  and  the  at  least  sporadic 
application  of  the  principle  that  all  men 
alike  must  obey  the  law.  But  as  a  sole 
remedy,  universally  applicable,  it  has  in  ac¬ 
tual  practice  completely  broken  down ;  as 
now  applied  it  works  more  mischief  than 
benefit.  .  .  . 

It  is  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  trusts  merely  by  the  anti-trust  law, 
or  by  any  law  the  same  in  principle,  no 
matter  what  the  modifications  may  be  in 
detail. 

What  is  needed  is  the  application  to  all 
industrial  concerns  and  all  co-operating  in¬ 
terests  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  in 
which  there  is  either  monopoly  or  control 
of  the  market  of  the  principles  on  which 
we  have  gone  in  regulating  transportation 
concerns  engaged  in  such  commerce.  The 
anti-trust  law  should  be  kept  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books  and  strengthened  so  as  to  make 
it  genuinely  and  thoroughly  effective  against 
every  big  concern  tending  to  monopoly  or 
guilty  of  anti-social  practices. 

National  Industrial  Commission 

At  the  same  time,  a  National  industrial 
commission  should  be  created  which  should 
have  complete  power  to  regulate  and  con¬ 
trol  all  the  great  industrial  concerns  engaged 
in  inter-State  business — which  practically 
means  all  of  them  in  this  country.  This 
commission  should  exercise  over  these  in¬ 


dustrial  concerns  like  powers  to  those  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  railways  by  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  and  over  the  Na¬ 
tional  banks  by  the  Controller  of  the  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  additional  powers  if  found  neces¬ 
sary.  The  establishment  of  such  a  commis¬ 
sion  would  enable  us  to  punish  the  individ¬ 
ual  rather  than  merely  the  corporation,  just 
as  we  now  do  with  banks,  where  the  aim  of 
the  Government  is  not  to  close  the  bank 
but  to  bring  to  justice  personally  any  bank 
official  who  has  gone  wrong. 

This  commission  should  deal  with  all  the 
abuses  of  the  trusts — all  the  abuses  such  as 
those  developed  by  the  Government  suit 
against  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
Trusts  —  as  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  now  deals  with  rebates.  It 
should  have  complete  power  to  make  the 
capitalization  absolutely  honest  and  put  a 
stop  to  all  stock  watering.  Such  supervision 
over  the  issuance  of  corporate  securities 
would  put  a  stop  to  exploitation  of  the 
people  by  dishonest  capitalists  desiring  to 
declare  dividends  on  watered  securities,  and 
would  open  this  kind  of  industrial  property 
to  ownership  by  the  people  at  large.  It 
should  have  free  access  to  the  books  of  each 
coporation  and  pgwer  to  find  out  exactly 
how  it  treats  its  employes,  its  rivals,  and  the 
general  public.  It  should  have  power  to 
compel  the  unsparing  publicity  of  all  the 
acts  of  any  corporation  which  goes  wrong. 

The  regulation  should  be  primarily  under 
the  administrative  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  not  by  lawsuit.  It  should  prohibit 
and  effectually  punish  monopoly  achieved 
through  wrong,  and  also  actual  wrongs  done 
by  industrial  corporations  which  are  not 
monopolies,  such  as  the  artificial  raising  of 
prices,  the  artificial  restriction  on  produc¬ 
tivity,  the  elimination  of  competion  by  un¬ 
fair  or  predatory  practice,  and  the  like. 

^Continued  on  Page  229.) 
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LittleThings^SpeedMtine 

Nine  Plans  That  Save  Minutes  in  Getting  Out  the  Day's  TP ork 

By  Richard  W.  Proctor 


1 — Getting  Rid  of  Confusion  in  the  Mail 
Room 

BY  organizing  its  mailing  department 
on  the  progressive-stage  plan,  a  large 
mail-order  concern  in  the  middle 
west  is  daily  enabled  to  break  speed  records 
in  issuing  circular  matter. 

Suppose  a  large  mailing  of  circulars  or 
letters  have  to  be  issued.  Under  the  old 
plan  each  girl  would  be  supplied  with  a 
batch  of  circulars,  envelopes  and  stamps  and 
told  to  prepare  each  letter  for  dispatch. 
While  watching  the  mailing  force  at  work 
one  day  the  department  head  noticed  the 
confusion  occasioned  each  girl  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  time  through  changing  from 
one  set  of  motions  to  another — from  fold¬ 
ing  the  letter  or  circular,  to  enclosing  it  in 
the  envelope,  for  example.  Experiments 
proved  that  greater  speed  could  be  made  by 
letting  each  girl  specialize  in  one  class  of 
work.  Circular  folding  is  a  purely  mechan¬ 
ical  operation  and  speed  comes  with  con¬ 
stant  repetition  and  concentration. 

This  mailing  department  is  now  arranged 
on  the  progressive  plan.  The  girls  are  seat¬ 
ed  at  long  tables  and  each  concentrates  her 
efforts  on  one  operation.  For  example,  the 
first  girl  folds  the  letters,  the  second  girl 
folds  the  circulars,  the  third  girl  encloses 
both  letters  and  circulars  in  envelopes,  the 
fourth  girl  turns  in  the  flaps,  and  the  fifth 
girl  affixes  the  stamps.  To  break  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  work  for  the  girls  their  duties 
are  changed  daily. 

Stamps  are  affixed  quickly  by  tearing  long 
strips  from  the  sheets  as  they  come  from 
the  postoffice  and  running  each  strip  over 
a  moist  sponge.  By  this  means  one  mois¬ 
tening  suffices  for  a  string  of  a  dozen  or 
more  stamps.  Several  different  stamp  affix- 
ers  are  now  being  tried  out  in  this  depart¬ 
ment. 

2 — How  to  Distribute  Papers  Within  the 
•  House 

IN  ANY  OFFICE  with  a  number  of  de¬ 
partments  inconvenience  is  frequently  ex¬ 
perienced  through  lack  of  boys  to  carry 
papers  from  one  department  to  another. 
Some  concerns  maintain  a  staff  of  boys  in  a 
central  department  whose  duty  it  is  to 
answer  bell  calls  from  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  In  theory  this  plan  is  all  right,  but 
it  generally  fails  to  work  out  in  practice. 


No  matter  how  many  boys  are  maintained, 
bell  calls  will  frequently  be  unanswered 
owing  to  the  boys  being  employed  on  other 
duties. 

One  concern  overcomes  this  difficulty  by 
maintaining  an  “Incoming”  and  an  “Out¬ 
going”  basket  in  each  department.  Each 
department  is  visited  by  a  boy  once  every 
half  hour,  who  places  in  the  “Incoming” 
basket  papers  from  other  departments  and 
takes  from  the  “Outgoing”  basket  papers 
for  distribution.  Two  or  three  boys  are 
operated  on  time  schedules — it  is  their  sole 
duty  to  visit  each  department  at  stated  per¬ 
iods.  In  no  circumstances  are  these  boys 
allowed  to  perform  other  duties  that  might 
take  them  away  from  their  set-time  tasks. 
Special  calls  are  cared  for  by  boys  who  are 
not  operated  on  a  time  schedule.  This  plan 
not  only  insures  that  inter-department  mat¬ 
ters  are  handled  on  set  schedule,  but  it  saves 
a  large  amount  of  waste  effort  by  boys  car¬ 
rying  messages  indiscriminately  and  thus 
crossing  each  other’s  tracks  and  duplicating 
errands  many  times  each  hour. 

To  save  department  employes  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  writing  on  outgoing  papers  the  de¬ 
partment  to  which  they  are  destined,  print¬ 
ed  slips  are  supplied  on  which  a  e  listed  the 
names  of  the  departments.  One  of  these 
slips  is  attached  to  each  outgoing  batch  of 
papers  and  a  check  mark  placed  against  the 
name  of  the.  department  for  which  it  is 
intended. 

3 — Little  Kinks  That  Save  Time  in  Cor¬ 
respondence 

IN  NEARLY  every  batch  of  correspond¬ 
ence  to  be  answered  the  dictator  will  find 
occasion  to  look  up  data  upon  which  to 
base  his  replies.  Some  correspondents  sort 
their  mail  into  two  batches :  first,  letters  that 
can  be  answered  right  away,  and  second, 
letters  that  require  reference  to  the  files, 
and  so  forth.  While  the  stenographer  is 
busy  transcribing  replies  to  the  first  batch 
the  correspondent  looks  up  data  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  batch.  This  plan  economizes  the  time 
of  the  stenographer  by  not  keeping  her  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  dictator’s  desk  while  papers  are 
being  looked  up. 

Another  method  is  to  turn  all  incoming 
mail  over  to  one’s  stenographer,  have  her 
look  up  the  necessary  data  upon  which  to 
base  replies,  and  attach  it  to  the  letters 


that  neccessitate  its  use.  The  plan  is  a 
great  time-saver  for  the  correspondent  and 
is  by  far  the  most  effective.  The  only  es¬ 
sential  is  that  the  stenographer  be  in  close 
touch  with  all  the  correspondence  and  pos¬ 
sess  a  working  knowledge  of  the  business. 

4 — Making  It  Easier  for  the  Bill  Clerk 

OVER  ONE-HALF  of  the  time  of  a  bill¬ 
ing  machine  operator  is  usually  taken  up  in 
sorting  the  various  forms  in  their  proper 
order  and  placing  carbon  sheets  between 
them.  A  concern  that  maintains  a  large 
battery  of  billing  machines  cuts  out  this 
waste  of  time  by  having  a  low-priced  girl 
keep  the  operators  supplied  with  forms 
sorted  in  their  proper  order  ready  to  be 
placed  in  the  machines.  The  saving  in  this 
method  is  obvious  when  it  is  considered 
that  a  five  dollar  a  week  girl  can  relieve  a 
twelve  dollar  a  week  billing  machine  opera¬ 
tor  of  this  work. 

5 — Getting  Out  Reports  of  Committee 
Meetings 

A  LARGE  CONCERN  that  operates  its 
business  on  the  committee  plan  has  a  type¬ 
written  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
meeting  presented  at  the  close  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  each  person  present.  Experience  had 
proved  that  these  written  reports  were  nec¬ 
essary  to  remind  those  present  to  get  action 
on  details  that  had  been  turned  over  to  their 
care. 

On  an  average  it  took  the  stenographer 
two  or  three  hours  to  transcribe  a  report 
of  each  meeting  and  to  prepare  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  duplicate  copies.  Thus, 
members  present  at  the  meeting  were  handi¬ 
capped  in  getting  prompt  action  in  that 
their  reports  were  not  available  promptly 
after  its  adjournment. 

This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  operat¬ 
ing  stenographers  on  the  relay  system.  Two 
stenographers  are  now  allotted  to  each  meet¬ 
ing.  The  first  stenographer  will  take  notes 
for  say  a  half  hour  and  then  type  them  out 
while  the  second  stenographer  fills  his  place 
at  the  meeting.  As  soon  as  he  has  tran¬ 
scribed  his  notes  he  relieves  the  second 
stenographer,  and  so  forth,  in  rotation.  By 
this  method  committee  reports  are  now 
available  promptly  after  the  close  of  each 
meeting. 

(Continued  on  Page  220) 
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In  this  firm  all 
stenographers  are 
assembled  in  one 
room  under  the 
supervision  of  a 
competent  woman 
manager,  who  is 
responsible  for 
their  output. 


When  dictation  is 
required  a  girl  is 
assigned  to  the 
task  by  the  head  of 
the  stenographic 
department.  The 
girl  goes  where  she 
is  sent,  reports 
back,  hands  in  the 
finished  work  and 
is  immediately 
given  another  as¬ 
signment. 


In  this  concern  the 
errand  boy  has 
been  abolished , 
fetching  and  car¬ 
rying  is  done  by 
girls  who  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  duty 
as  a  relief  from 
constant  steno¬ 
graphic  work. 


Good  light  is  an 
aid  to  efficiency  in 
office  work.  The 
desks  in  this  of¬ 
fice  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  light 
and  the  girls'  pre¬ 
ferences  as  to  po¬ 
sition  are  consid¬ 
er  e  d  as  far  as 
possible. 


Plans  that  Increase  Output  and  Add  to  the 
Efficiency  of  the  Office  Force 

By  Cromwell  Childe 


THE  way  to  get  the  most  out  of 
women  in  business  is  to  treat  them 
like  machines — that  is,  with  the 
same  care  and  consideration  that  you  give 
to  a  machine.”  So  said  a  young  executive 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  control  of  a 
large  and  prosperous  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishment.  Were  it  not  for  the  final 
clause,  his  statement  might  have  sounded 
brutal,  but  it  was  just  the  reverse. 

“Machinery,”  added  this  manufacturer, 
“has  all  the  attention,  thought  and  good 
treatment  that  it  requires.  Skilled  fore¬ 
men  watch  and  guard  it,  never  allowing 
it  to  run  beyond  its  capacity,  with  eyes 
open  for  over  strain.  Ordinary  business 
instinct  teaches  us  this.  We  know  that, 
otherwise,  no  machine  can  give  good  serv¬ 
ice.  The  same  applies  to  the  human  ma¬ 
chinery  that  is  a  part  of  our  equipment, 
and  particularly  to  the  feminine  portion 
of  it.  The  capable  business  girl  does  not 
care  for  personal  recognition.  She  does 
not  ask  for  favors,  in  factory,  shop  or 
office.  She  feels  that  she  is  a  part  of  the 
plant,  and  takes  a  keen  pride  in  doing  her 
work  well — no  one  except  herself  knows 
how  much  pride  she  takes.  I  always  try 
therefore  to  make  each  woman  I  employ 
feel  that  she  has  an  important  place  in 
my  plant,  and  make  it  a  point  to  treat  her 
with  a  great  deal  of  consideration  for  that 
reason. 

‘Women  in  business  are  not  men.  They 
have  their  special  characteristics.  Those 
that  are  valuable  are  prompt,  faithful, 
obliging,  handy,  tireless,  fair  and  just,  and 
intensely  loyal.  They  ask  mainly  for  fair¬ 
ness,  appreciation  and  to  be  left  alone 
and  not  followed  up  in  petty  little  ways 
when  they  are  doing  their  work.  If  she  is 
competent  and  knows  she  knows  her  job,  no 
woman  wants  to  be  bothered.  You  wouldn’t 
disturb  a  machine  that  was  running  per¬ 
fectly.” 


Paying  a  Girl  for  the  Work  She  Does 

'^^/'HETHER  hard  driving  or  special  con¬ 
sideration  or  individual  interest  in  the 
feminine  employe  is  the  best  method,  from 


the  practical  point  of  view,  to  get  her  to  in¬ 
crease  her  daily  output  of  work  is  a  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  that  not  all  managers  have 
solved.  One  of  the  great  Western  com¬ 
mission  houses  claims  that  it  has  solved 
the  problem  somewhat  differently  from  the 
manufacturer  quoted  above.  It  employs 
several  hundred  women  as  stenographers 
and  typewriters,  and  has  the  daily  work  of 
each  calculated  with  precision.  It  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  “Minimum  Standard.”  If  a  girl 
any  week  falls  below  this,  that  is,  actually 
does  less  work  than  the  “Standard”  calls 
for  without  good  reason,  she  is  automatic¬ 
ally  discharged.  Each  young  woman  is  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  work  she  has  per¬ 
formed,  precisely  as  if  she  were  a  workman 
on  “Piece  work.”  No  allowance  is  made 
for  her  not  feeling  well,  or  for  being  slower 
some  days  than  others.  Each  girl’s  type¬ 
writer  is  fitted  with  an  attachment  that 
shows  precisely  the  work  done  on  it  each 
day.  When  the  girl  goes  to  take  dictation 
a  slip  is  filled  out  and  placed  on  record, 
showing  the  time  she  has  been  away  from 
her  desk  and  how  many  letters  she  has  taken 
down.  Statistics,  since  this  system  has  been 
put  into  operation,  indicate  that  in  this  one 
house  over  thirty  per  cent  more  work  has 
been  accomplished  with  the  same  force. 

In  spite  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  however,  there  has  been  much  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  “Minimum  Standard.”  Its 
most  ardent  supporters  admit  it  can  only  be 
handled  effectively  in  a  great  establish¬ 
ment,  since  to  keep  the  operators  up  to  the 
standard  and  in  the  grades  up  above  there 
is  required  expert  supervision  of  a  very 
high  class  and  a  centralized  stenographers’ 
and  typewriters’  department. 

Standardising  the  Force 

T  HIS  latter  is  one  of  the  large  corpora¬ 
tion  plans  of  the  day  for  getting  high 
efficiency  from  the  young  women  of  the 
note  book  and  the  machine  at  a  low  total 
cost.  It  does  not  always  include  the  “Mini¬ 
mum  Standard,”  though  in  some  cases  this 
system  has  been  adopted  in  connection  with 
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Accounting  Office,  Standard  Welding  Co, 


What  You  Can  Do  With  The  Comptometer 

A  good  illustration  of  the  universal  scope  of  the  Comptometer — its  complete  adapt¬ 
ability  to  every  form  of  accounting — is  shown  by  the  different  kinds  of  work  on 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  offices  of  the  world’s  largest  producer  of  automobile  rims 
— The  Standard  Welding  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  conditions  of  work  here 
embrace  all  the  operations  of  business  arithmetic — those  common  to  the  smallest 
business  as  well  as  the  largest. 

All  kinds  of  figure  work  in  every  department  of  this  institution  has  been  given  over  to  Comp¬ 
tometers  as  the  most  economical  and  efficient  means  of  disposing  of  it. 

Next  to  regular  daily  use  of  the  machine  in  your  own  office,  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  what  you  car  do  with  the 
Comptometer  is  furnished  by  what  others  are  doing  with  it  and  the  results  they  get  from  it. 

How  and  Where  They  Use  Them 


General  Accounting 

The  bookkeepers  are  using  two  Comptometers  in  this 
department  with  excellent  satisfaction,  for  balancing  ledger 
accounts,  proving  daily  postings,  taking  off  trial  balance, 
and  other  additions. 

Billing 

In  the  Billing  Department,  bills  are  extended  and  check¬ 
ed  on  a  12-column  Comptometer  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
it  took  to  do  the  same  work  longhand.  The  time  and  labor 
saved  in  this  department,  when  reduced  to  a  money  equiva¬ 
lent,  makes  the  price  of  the  machine  appear  very  small  in¬ 
deed.  Add  to  this  the  even  greater  value  of  freedom  from 
errors  and  you  have  the  combination  which  makes  the 
Comptometer  indispensable  to  the  billing  department. 

Costing 

Two  8-column  Comptometers,  with  fraction  column  to 


8ths,  are  used  for  all  the  figuring  connected  with  their  very 
complete  cost  system. 

“My  men  like  them,  use  them,  need  them  and  I  would 
like  two  Comptometers  for  my  department,”  was  the  report 
of  the  manager  of  this  division,  who  had  been,  up  to  this 
time,  partial  to  the  slide  rule  for  working  up  cost  data. 

Pay  Roll 

The  payroll  is  largely  piece  work,  with  some  premium 
features.  Footings  and  extensions  are  made  with  four  8- 
column  Comptometers.  At  the  first  attempt  after  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  put  in,  the  work  was  finished  on  time.  A  whole 
day  was  gained  in  making  up  the  next  payroll  and  even  then 
the  limit  of  time-saving  was  not  reached. 

Purchasing  and  Operating 

A  12-column  Comptometer  is  doing  the  work  in  the 
Purchasing  Department.  In  the  Operating  Department 
one  of  eight  columns  is  used  on  miscellaneous  work. 


What  this  company  was  looking  for  was  a  machine  of  proven  dependability  for  rapid 
and  accurate  service — one  with  wide  enough  range  to  meet  every  requirement  of  hand¬ 
ling  figures  in  all  departments  of  accounting. 

They  found  it  in  the  Comptometer. 

Let  our  demonstrator  call  and  show  you  the  advantages  of  the  Comptometer  on  your 
work.  Let  him  teach  your  clerks  how  to  use  it  on  all  the  figure  work  of  accounting. 

Our  booklet,  “Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation”,  free  on  request. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1722  North  Paulina  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Your  Telephone  Horizon 


The  horizon  of  vision,  the  circle 
which  bounds  our  sight,  has  not 
changed. 

It  is  best  observed  at  sea.  Though 
the  ships  of  today  are  larger  than  the 
ships  of  fifty  years  ago,  you  cannot 
see  them  until  they  come  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  world,  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  away. 

A  generation  ago  the  horizon  of 
speech  was  very  limited.  When  your 
grandfather  was  a  young  man,  his 
voice  could  be  heard  on  a  still  day  for 
perhaps  a  mile.  Even  though  he  used 
a  speaking  trumpet,  he  could  not  be 
heard  nearly  so  far  as  he  could  be  seen. 

Today  all  this  has  been  changed. 
The  telephone  has  vastly  extended 
the  horizon  of  speech. 


Talking  two  thousand  miles  is  an 
everyday  occurrence,  while  in  order 
to  see  this  distance,  you  would  need 
to  mount  your  telescope  on  a  platform 
approximately  560  miles  high. 

As  a  man  is  followed  by  his  shadow, 
so  is  he  followed  by  the  horizon  of 
telephone  communication.  When  he 
travels  across  the  continent  his  tele¬ 
phone  horizon  travels  with  him,  and 
wherever  he  may  be  he  is  always  at 
the  center  of  a  great  circle  of  telephone 
neighbors. 

What  is  true  of  one  man  is  true  of 
the  whole  public.  In  order  to  provide 
a  telephone  horizon  for  each  member 
of  the  nation,  the  Bell  System  has 
been  established. 


it.  The  theory  of  this  “centralized  depart¬ 
ment”  is  that  in  any  large  business,  where 
many  typewriters  and  stenographers  are 
employed,  some  of  them,  in  the  individual 
offices,  will  have  little  to  do  now  and  then, 
perhaps  for  several  hours  at  a  time.  This 
is  lost  motion  and  salary  wasted.  So,  un¬ 
der  this  plan,  all  the  stenographers  and  type¬ 
writers  are  assembled  in  one  big  room. 
They  have  an  executive  head,  a  woman  of 
special  ability  in  handling  other  women. 
Her  task  is  to  do  all  the  stenographic  and 
typewriting  work  for  all  the  departments 
with  the  smallest  possible  staff.  All  the 
girls  she  has  are  of  the  came  calibre  and  are 
paid  the  same  salary — generally  fifteen  dol¬ 
lars  a  week — or,  possibly,  if  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  plain  copying  work,  there  are  two 
grades  of  girls.  Young  women  of  distinct 
individuality  or  special  ability  are  not 
wanted.  The  object  is  to  standardize  the 
force. 

If  a  “bureau”  like  this  is  conducted  scien¬ 
tifically  only  the  very  big  executive  heads  of 
the  business,  and  sometimes  not  even  them, 
have  their  own  stenographers.  Every  one 
practically  has  to  call  upon  the  “centralized 
department.”  The  force  here  is  just  large 
enough  to  do  everything,  working  at  top 
speed  eight  hours  a  day.  The  woman  head 
deploys  these  girls,  seated  below  her  as  if 
they  were  an  army.  She  has  carefully  fig¬ 
ured  so  that  she  can  meet  all  ordinary  emer¬ 
gencies  and  demands.  If  a  sudden  unex¬ 
pected  rush  of  work  comes  in  she  is  pre¬ 
pared.  In  ten  minutes  a  competent  “tem¬ 
porary”  is  seated  with  the  regulars,  per¬ 
haps  several  “temporaries.”  An  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made,  at  a  certain  low  rate 
per  hour,  with  a  nearby  agency.  Outside 
girls  like  to  take  these  temporary  jobs  for 
the  reason  that  they  may  in  this  way  get 
on  the  regular  staff.  The  instant  the  day’s 
work  drops  to  its  normal  the  “temporary” 
goes  away,  even  if  she  has  been  on  duty 
only  for  an  hour,  and  the  “regulars”  only- 
are  to  be  found  working. 

When  a  stenographer  is  needed  by  any- 
department  the  woman  head  of  this  “cen¬ 
tralized  staff”  is  telephoned  to.  She  in¬ 
stantly  taps  a  bell,  and  calls  out  the  name  of 
the  next  girl  on  a  list  before  her.  That  girl 
is  at  that  moment  busy.  No  girl  is  ever 
allowed  to  remain  idle.  “Miss  Brown.”- 
Miss  Brown  immediately  rises — delay  would 
cost  her  job.  She  gathers  up  her  note  book 
and  pencils,  and  by  the  time  she  has  walked 
over  to  the  desk  of  her  chief  a  slip  is  ready  for 
her.  It  gives  her  name,  the  name  of  the  man 
who  is  to  dictate,  hisroom  number,  and  a  time- 
clock  stamps  the  precise  minute.  The  girl 
goes  where  she  has  been  sent,  takes  the  dic¬ 
tation,  reports  back,  transcribes  her  notes, 
hands  over  the  finished  work — which  is  at 
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Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System, 
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Sent  Free  Upon  Request 


EN  years'  experience  in  form-letter  writing 
has  been  boiled  down  into  ten  short  talks,  and 
published  in  the  booklet  pictured  above. 


Every  business  man  who  writes 
or  passes  upon  form-letters 
should  read  this  booklet. 

It  tells  how  to  write  form-let¬ 
ters  that  pull.  It  points  out 
common  errors  that  should  be 
avoided.  Indeed,  most  of  its  pre¬ 
cepts  can  be  applied  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  individual  corre¬ 
spondence. 

Write  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of 
this  booklet:  “Chalk-Talks  on 
Form-Letter  Writing.” 

Ml 


Although  these  “Chalk-Talks”  are 
reprinted  from  the  “Layman  Printer” 
— the  monthly  magazine  we  send  to 
users  of  the  Multigraph — they  are  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  bias  as  to  mechanical 
means. 

They  deal  only  with  the  thinking 
you  should  do,  the  tests  you  should  ap¬ 
ply,  every  time  you  write  or  criticise  a 
form-letter. 

But  of  course  we’re  selfish  in  wish¬ 
ing  you  to  have  the  booklet.  We  wish 
you  to  see  for  yourself  what  seems  so 
hard  to  believe— that  the  Multigraph 
does  real  printing  as  well  as  form-type- 
writing. 


The  booklet  was  printed  throughout 
— cover  and  inside,  pictures  and  type — - 
on  the  Multigraph.  The  printing  is  so 
sharp  and  clear-cut  that  until  told 
otherwise  you’d  think  it  the  product  of 
a  first-class  printing-office. 

The  Multigraph  prints  advertising, 
stationery  and  system-forms  at  25%  to 
75%  less  than  printers’  prices,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  its  original 
form-typewriting  function. 

Operated  by  your  own  employes,  in 
the  privacy  of  your  own  office,  it  offers 
great  possibilities  for  business  better¬ 
ment.  It  makes  money  by  getting 
more  business;  saves  money  by  reduc¬ 
ing  printing-costs;  and  adds  greatly  to 
promptness  and  convenience. 


1 


Produces  real  printing  and  /orm -typewriting,  rap/d/y 
economically,  private/y,  in  your  own  establishment . 

The  extent  to  which  the  Multigraph  can  serve  you  profitably  is  a  question 
that  requires  investigation — but  you  can  investigate  without  fear  of  being 
talked  into  an  unprofitable  pui  chase. 

You  can’t  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it 

Your  business  must  prove  its  own  need;  but  one  of  our  representatives  will  gladly 
help  you  to  dig  up  the  facts.  Meantime,  ask  us  for  literature,  specimens,  data.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Use  the  coupon.  Also  ask  us  about  the  Universal  Folding-Machine  and  the  Markoe 
Envelope-Sealer.  Both  save  time  and  money  where  outgoing  mails  are  large. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  /T'  ,  , 

1804  East  Fortieth  Street  \j£®a9Jld 
Branches  in  Sixty  Cities — Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 
European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraoh  Company,  59  Holbom  Viaduct,  London,  Eng.; 
Berlin  ,W-8  Krausenstr.  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. 


What  Uses  Are  Yon 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery.  We'll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 
Printing: 

Booklets 
Folders 

En  velope-Stuffer® 
House-Organ 
Dealers’  Imprints 
Label  Imprints 
System-Forms 
Letter-Heads 

Bill- Heads  and  Statement* 
Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

3  Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

Circular  Letter® 

Booklets 

En  velope-Stuff  er® 

Price-lists 
Reports 

_ Notices 

_ Bulletins  to  Employee® 

Inside  System-Form® 
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This  Machine 
Puts 

The  Postman 
on  Your  Sales  Force 

He  delivers  direct  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  the  latest  news  of  your 
store — there  is  no  time  lost — no 
chance  of  not  being  heard — no 
waste  circulation  to  such  adver¬ 
tising. 

You  can  publish  in  the  privacy 
ofyourown  office — at  a  moment’s 
notice — statements,  price  lists, 
announcements,  circulars  and  all 
kinds  of  office  forms,  with  the 
help  of  an 

UNDERWOOD 

Revolving  Duplicator 

at  less  than  the  cost  of  printed 
circulars.  Your  office  boy  can 
do  the  work  easily  and  quickly. 

The  Duplicator  will  soon  pay 
for  itself.  It  will  save  you  type¬ 
writing  cost,  printing  bills  and 
advertising  expense.  You  will 
find  it  useful  every  day. 

The  Underwood  Revolving  Duplica¬ 
tor  is  the  best  duplicator  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  regardless  of  cost.  Simple,  neat, 
clean,  compact,  will  not  get  out  of  or¬ 
der.  Supplies  inexpensive  and  not  re¬ 
stricted. 

Write  for  Catalog 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

(Incorporated) 

Dept.  K,  Underwood  Building 
30  Vesey  Street,  corner  Church,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


once  sent  to  the  man  by  a  messenger.  The 
instant  a  girl  is  through  with  one  piece  of 
work  she  is  started  upon  another. 

One  large  company  that  has  been  working 
for  a  year  or  so  along  these  lines  finds  that 
its  present  “centralized  bureau”  with  twenty 
girls  does  the  work  that  required  thirty 
when  each  individual  office  had  its  own 
operator.  The  gain,  of  course,  is  in  all  the 
“slack”  taken  up,  and  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste.  Under  a  competent  woman 
each  girl  is  steadily  employed  every  moment 
of  her  working  day.  The  “centralized  sys¬ 
tem’s”  opponents  claim  that  the  work  done 
is  not  so  good,  that  any  girl  works  better 
when  she  is  used  to  the  ways  and  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  one  man  or  a  small  group  of  men 
only.  But  that  more  is  actually  gotten  out 
of  the  girls  in  this  way  seems  to  be  proved. 

How  One  Firm  Gets  More  Effort  at  Less 
Cost 

Y  THE  expenditure  of  a  hundred  dollars 
now  and  then  a  business  man  in  one  of 
the  big  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  has 
cut  down  his  office  payroll  a  good  many 
hundreds  a  year.  His  method  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  consists  in  constantly  add¬ 
ing  to  his  office  equipment  every  little  con¬ 
venience  and  nicety  he  can  find  that  will  add 
to  his  girls’  comfort,  help  to  speed  up  their 
work,  or  make  some  particular  task  easier 
for  them.  Not  only  does  he  keep  on  the 
watch  for  these  things  himself,  but  he  has 
each  girl  looking  out  for  and  suggesting 
office  improvements.  It  is  remarkable,  in 
this  establishment,  how  work  has  “eased 
up.”  There  is  no  falling  off  in  quality  or 
quantity,  and  everything  is  done  much  more 
pleasantly  and  with  infinitely  greater  quick¬ 
ness.  Six  girls  make  up  the  office  staff  in 
this  particular  concern.  Five  years  ago  the 
same  number  were  needed  for  not  nearly 
the  detail  and  rush  of  the  present  moment. 
The  proprietor  figures  that  each  girl  today 
does  half  as  much  again  as  the  girl  of  a 
few  years  ago. 

None  of  the  improvements  introduced 
into  this  office  is  costly  or  revolutionary  in 
itself.  All  have  been  little  things  that  the 
average  man  would  not  think  it  worth  while 
installing.  Every  girl,  for  example,  has  a 
chair  that  exactly  fits  her  back  and  is  cane 
seated.  The  desks  have  been  carefully 

'  placed  to  take  advantage  of  the  best  light, 
and  each  girl’s  individual  preferences  of 
position  are  considered,  so  far  as  possible. 
If  a  girl  will  come  every  morning  for  a 
week  at  8 :30  instead  of  9,  she  can  take 
an  afternoon  off  the  next  week — any  after¬ 
noon  she  may  choose.  This  gives  a  girl 
special  time  for  shopping,  matinees,  or  for 
an  afternoon  to  go  home  and  sleep.  It  is 
immensely  popular  with  the  young  women, 
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and  just  this  one  idea  has  added  much  to 
the  actual  output  of  each. 

The  minor  mechanical  conveniences  that 
have  been  installed  count  much  more  than 
would  be  imagined.  Every  girl’s  machine 
has  a  “silencer”  on  it.  Typewriting  click¬ 
ing  is  more  or  less  wearing  on  the  nerves, 
and  the  absence  or  rather  the  diminution 
of  this  particular  noise  greatly  increases  the 
efficiency  of  more  than  one  highly  nervous 
girl.  Some  machines  are  equipped  with 
keys  having  black  tops  with  white  char¬ 
acters  (for  use  under  electric  lights,  many 
have  rimless  keys,  made  error  proof  for 
speed  so  that  the  fingers  cannot  catch. 

In  this  office,  as  in  many  others,  the  er¬ 
rand  boy  has  long  since  been  abolished. 
Whatever  outside  fetching  and  carrying  is 
to  be  done  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
girls.  This  outside  work  is  handled  very 
cleverly  and  turned  into  a  distinct  advant¬ 
age.  Without  destroying  the  routine  or 
hindering  any  individual  work  these  little 
trips  are  daily  distributed  among  the  staff 
so  that,  just  when  she  most  needs  it,  each 
girl  can  get  a  whiff  of  fresh  air  and  a 
brisk  short  walk  or  ride.  The  typewriting 
machines  are  regularly  inspected  before 
they  happen  to  need  it,  and  are  kept  in 
the  pink  of  order.  An  extra  typewriter  is 
always  in  readiness.  The  girls  who  have 
charge  of  the  accounts  have  special  desks, 
with  specially  adjusted  footrests.  In  the 
corner  of  one  room,  well  out  of  sight,  is  a 
small,  comfortable  sofa  which  has  been 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  young  women, 
for  the  scraps  of  rest  they  could  get  on  it ; 
but  no  girl  has  ever  abused  the  privilege  of 
resting  here  out  of  sight  of  the  activity  of 
the  office.  The  “boss”  got  the  idea  of  the 
sofa  from  a  visit  he  once  made  to  a  tele¬ 
phone  exchange,  where  the  “rest  room”  was 
a  feature,  and  a  very  effective  one. 

In  little  ways  like  these  the  girl  is  helped 
along  until,  in  the  long  run,  her  efficiency 
goes  up  thirty,  forty,  fifty  per  cent.  There 
is  yet  another  feature  of  the  system.  Some 
managers  have  criticised  it  sharply,  but  this 
office  head  firmly  believes  in  it.  Every  once 
in  a  while,  when  a  day  is  hard  and  the  of¬ 
fice  practically  swamped  with  work,  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  fruit  or  several  boxes  of  confec¬ 
tionery  mysteriously  appear.  If  you  tax 
this  man  with  being  kindly  he  laughs  at  it. 
“I  am  simply  using  good  common  sense,” 
he  says,  “and  saving  expense  in  operation. 
Human  labor  is  the  most  costly  thing  of  all. 
My  force  costs  me  less  than  any  other  doing 
similar  work.  In  anything  you  get  yout 
best  results  by  making  your  people  happy 
and  contented  and  giving  them  every  facil¬ 
ity.  There  is  nothing  that  pays  so  well  as 
this  policy.” 
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If  our  name  is 
not  on  the  barrel¬ 
heads  in  your  var¬ 
nish  shop — 

Get  Busy 


RERRY 

I.ROTHERS’ 

VARNISHES 


BERRY  BROTHERS,  Ltd. 

Established  1858 

Factories:  Detroit ,  Mich.,  and  W alkerville ,  Onl . 


Branches :  New  York ,  Boston ,  Philadelphia ,  Balti¬ 
more,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis ,  San  Francisco . 


HPHE  name  “Berry  Brothers” 

A  on  can  or  barrel-head  means 
more  than  varnish. 

It  means  more  than  the  price  per 
gallon.  What  it  really  means  is — 
the  right  result  for  you. 

We  are  not  interested  merely  in  selling  a  certain  number  of 
gallons  of  varnish. 

From  our  point  of  view  there’s  something  more  important — 

That  something  is  the  net  result  from  your  use  of  the  varnish. 

What  we  want  to  sell  you  is  a  result — better  finishing  at  your  old 
price,  the  same  finishing  at  a  better  price,  or  at  a  saving  in  time. 
Sometimes  we  succeed  in  giving  a  concern  all  of  these  results  at  one 
and  the  same  time. 

We  have  been  so  successful  in  selling  results — through  experts  who 
understand  shop  requirements — that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  possibility  of  our  helping  you. 

Asking  us  to  send  one  of  our  experts  to  you  will  in  no  way  place 
you  under  obligations  to  us. 
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MARK 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
TO  SHOW  IT  TO  YOU 


WRITE  f  or  our  new 
booklet  which  tells 
how  to  solve  your  filing 

problems. 

UniFile  Manufacturing  Company 

534  McCormick  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Photo  by  Steffens 


MARVIN  HUGH  ITT 


MEN  ,nthe  HARNESS 

A  Department  of  Fact  and  Comment  About  Business 
Men  IF  ho  Are  Doing  Things 


The  Grand  Old  Man  of  Railroading 

THROUGH  train  from  Chicago  to 
St.  Paul,  on  the  Northwestern,  was 
standing  blocked  near  a  small  station 
rather  early  one  morning  not  very  long  ago. 
Some  of  the  passengers  noticed  a  middle- 
sized,  active  man,  who  seemed  past  60,  but 
young  looking  for  that  age — he  is  really  75 
— walking  briskly  along  the  right  of  way. 

“You  don’t  know  who  that  man  is”  quer¬ 
ied  the  porter,  a  note  of  pride  in  his  voice 
showing  that  he  knew  very  well.  “Well 
sah,  that’s  Marvin  Hughitt,  the  boss  of  this 
here  road,  and  he’s  making  one  of  his  regu¬ 
lar  trips  over  the  line.” 

The  porter  spoke  the  truth.  Despite  his 
years,  Marvin  Hughitt  is  today  as  closely 
observant  of  all  departments  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  Railroad,  of  which  he 
was  president  from  1887  until  1910,  as  he 
was  in  the  early  days  of  his  incumbency. 
His  trips  over  the  line  are  a  periodical  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  work,  and  his  bright,  clear  eyes 
are  quick  to  see  anything  whatever  that  is 
amiss.  He  does  the  trips  in  his  private 
car,  of  course,  but  the  car  isn’t  much  like 
some  famous  railroad  vehicles  of  its  class. 
It  is  fitted  up  for  business,  and  its  cook 
has  to  be  an  early  riser,  5  o’clock  being  the 
latest  that  he  can  allow  himself  to  sleep. 


For  Mr.  Hughitt  wants  his  coffee  regularly 
at  6  o’clock  and  the  cook  has  to  be  astir 
an  hour  before  then  if  he  would  not  disap¬ 
point  “the  old  man,”  who  really  may  be 
termed  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  railroading 
in  this  country. 

When  he  resigned  from  the  presidency  of 
the  road,  two  years  ago,  it  was  believed  he 
would  retire  from  active  business.  Instead 
he  took  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of 
directors.  On  his  75th  birthday,  a  friend 
asked  him  if  he  intended  to  retire  soon.  Mr. 
Hughitt  shook  his  head  and  laughed,  saying— 
“  N  o ,  sir ,  I’m  going  to  work  harder  than  ever.  ’  ’ 

As  a  leading  railroad  authority,  his  judg¬ 
ment  is  supreme.  If  William  McKinley 
wanted  sound  advise  on  the  railroad  ques¬ 
tion,  he  sent  for  Marvin  Hughitt.  So  did 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  There  was  a  conviction  at 
the  White  House  during  the  administration 
of  both  presidents  that  Marvin  Hughitt 
would  never  suggest  or  argue  anything  that 
was  injurious  to  the  public  interest. 

Under  the  management  of  this  veteran 
railroad  king,  the  Northwestern  railroad 
has  ever  been  clean  and  above  board  in  its 
dealings.  In  Chicago  it  has  been  refresh¬ 
ingly  free  from  suspicion  and  scandal  in  its 
negotiations  with  the  municipality,  where 
stands  the  company’s  great  $20,000,000 
passenger  station. 
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Pull  Out  75  Lbs. 

with  the 
Sensitive 
Nail  of  Your 
Little  Finger! 

The  Finger-Nail  Test  Illustrates  Two  Vital  Points 

1st.  The  work  of  filing  is  made  easier  and  quicker. 

If,  in  a  day,  file  drawers  are  pulled  out  5  times  an 
hour  (low  average)  in  your  office,  someone  moves  about  a 
ton  of  dead  weight.  “Y  and  E”  new  rollers  move  this 
with  the  sensitive  nail  of  the  little  finger,  and  that  means 
much  when  you  consider  what  else  one  can  do  with  the 
energy  that  moves  a  ton! 

2nd.  For  years  “Y  and  E”  Cabinets  have  had  the  best 
roller-sliding  device  of  any  filing  case. 

This  new,  simple,  patented  Steel  Suspension  (which  has 
been  tested  out  for  3  years)  is  a,  great  step  ahead  of  the 
“best”  as  it  was,  and,  furthermore,  it  typifies  the  way  “Y 
and  E”  have  persisted  in  building  into  all  their  work  the  very 
highest  grade  of  “quality”  that  can  be  secured  or  invented. 


Frictionless  Steel  Suspension 

by  doing  away  with  almost  all  friction  and  strain  doubles 
the  life  of  the  filing  cabinet. 

Whether  or  not  you  need  any  filing  devices  just  now,  send  for  our  new  book 
FREE— VERTICAL  FILING  DOWN-TO-DATE. 

This  book  tells  also  the  many  other  valuable  features  of  the  “Y  and  E”  business  systems  and  system 
equipments.  It  is  a  valuable  book — valuable  because  it  is  so  clearly  written  and_  illustrated  that 
a  busy  man  can  grasp  its  message  quickly.  At  that,  it’s  absolutely  authoritative — -is  widely  used  as 
a  school  text  book.  The  book  is  free  to  those  who  ask  for  it  on  their  business  stationery. 


Systems  and  Business  Equipment 


Branches,  Agents  and  Dealers  in  Over 
1200  Cities 

Step  in  any  “Y  and  E’  Store  and  ask  for  this  demonstration. 


422  St.  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada,  the  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto 

The  World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Filinj 
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LOOSE  LEAF 
LEDGERS 


t 

\ 

N.  a?* 


WHEN  you  buy  a  loose  leaf  ledger  outfit  you  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  each  of  the  three  things 
vhich  it  comprises;  the  binder,  the  sheets  and  the 
index.  In  the  binder  you  want  a  strong,  service-giving  de¬ 
vice  that  will  hold  your  sheets  in  perfect  alignment,  and 
afford  ample  capacity  for  the  insertion  of  additional  sheets 
as  your  business  increases.  In  the  sheets  you  want  writing 
and  erasing  quality  combined  with  flexibility  which  allows 
the  sheets  to  break  sharply  at  the  hinge  and  makes  the  led¬ 
ger  flat  opening.  In  the  index  you  want  the  speediest  possi¬ 
ble  reference  to  alf  accounts  both  in  the  current  and  transfer 
binders.  You  want  a  simple,  practical  and  automatic  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  enable  your  bookkeeper  to  get  his  accounts 
posted  quickly  and  accurately. 

An  Indestructible  Binder 

The  De  Luxe  Binder  has  a  formed  steel  case  which  is 
light,  compact  and  unbreakable  —  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  brittle,  easily  broken  aluminum  cases  formerly 
used.  The  mechanism  is  simple,  yet  strong  and  durable, 
gripping  the  sheets  firmly.  as  in  a  vise,  and  holding  them 
a*w»y*  i”  perfect  alignment.  The  De  Luxe  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  with  the  new  improved  curved  hinge  which 
allows  the  covers  to  drop  back  on  the  desk  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  leaves  into  a  curved  position. 

A  Flat  Opening  Leaf 

We  have  adopted  for  all  our  stock  and  special  ledger 
sheets  the  new  Flexo  Linen  Ledger  paper,  made  by  the 
celebrated  Byron-Weston  Mill.  This  paper  is  treated  by  a 
patented  process  as  it  is  being  made,  and  a  flexible  hinge  is 
formed,  which  causes  the  sheets  to  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the 
binders.  Carried  in  stock  in  seven  forms  of  ruling  and 
seventeen  sizes. 

A  Rapid  Indexing  Method 

Our  Pubreco  Fibreloid  Index  with  Quick  Reference 
Chart  successfully  accomplishes  that  long  sought  result— a 
practical,  automatic  self  index.  The  tabs  are  celluloid, 
amalgamated  to  sheets  of  extra  strong  Weston’s  Ledger  pa¬ 
per,  the  lettering  is  under  the  transparent  celluloid  and  can 
never  be  defaced.  You  can’t  pull  Pubreco  Tabs  off  the 
sheet  because  the  tab  and  the  sheet  are  one  piece.  Pub¬ 
reco  Tabs  are  only  one-third  as  thick  as  leather  tabs,  and 
you  can  carry  200  Pubreco  division  sheets  in  your  ledger 
without  bulking  it  at  the  tab  edge. 

Only  Found  in  the  De  Luxe 

These  three  distinctive  features  of  the  De  Luxe  Ledger 
Outfits  give  you  a  combination  of  unequalled  durability,  effic¬ 
iency  and  convenience.  They  are  not  found  in  any  other 
outfit.  Ask  for  De  Luxe,  the  perfect  ledger  Costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  Sold  by  stationers  everywhere. 

Send  for  Catalog  h,ave  a  ,pI.endid  Catalog  that  it 

0  lull  ot  up-to-date  loose  leaf  ideas 
and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  user  of  loose  leaf  goods, 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

C  S  &  R  R  CO  3021  Carroll  Avenue 
O.  Ot  D.  \*\J,  Chicago,  lllinoi. 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL  MAKES!  ALL  STYLES !  ALL  PRICES!  * 

Our  guarantee  for  service  and  condition — strong  as  the  original 
maker’s— goes  with  every  machine.  You  take  no  risk  for  we  ; 
the  oldest  imd  largest  rebuilt  typewriter  concern  in  the  world.  ( 
“Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters”  are  selected  machines  of  <•; 
makes,  honestly  and  thoroughly  reconstructed  from  top  to  bottom 

Y ou  Can  Save 
$25  to  $50 

On  the  original  makers’  list  prices  and  <■ 

be  sure  of  getting  a  niach  ue  that  w  ill  be  ^ 

perfect  in  quality,  condition  and  looks,  and  serviceable  and  efficient 
in  e  ery  way.  Our  “Trade  .11  ark”  guarantees  for  one 
year  against  any  defect  in  workmanship  or  material. 

"  rite  for  en  nlogne  and  nil  res9  of  nearest  branch  store. 

I  American  Writing  Machine  Company,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y., 


ANDREW  D.  DAVIDSON 


Marvin  Hughitt  began  active  life  when 
little  more  than  a  mere  boy  as  a  telegraph 
operator  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  Telegraph  lines 
as  well  as  railroads  have  changed  since 
then,  and  the  young  man’s  duty  every 
morning,  was  to  wire  to  the  main  office  a 
statement  showing  how  much  money  had 
been  taken  in  for  commercial  telegrams  the 
day  before. 

When  he  first  went  west  he  got  a  job 
with  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph 
Company,  long  before  the  Western  Union 
had  secured  its  sway.  Then  he  took  charge 
of  the  old  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad’s 
telegraph  system,  and  his  duties  included 
that  of  trainmaster.  The  road  is  now  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  with  which  Harriman  and 
his  friends  had  a  lot  of  fun  some  years 
ago.  From  this  road,  Hughitt  went  to  the 
Illinois  Central.  After  a  brief  stay  there, 
he  went  to  work  for  the  Chicago  &  North¬ 
western.  That  was  forty-one  years  ago. 
He  has  been  “on  the  job”  ever  since. 

The  Father  of  the  American  Invasion 

NDREW  D.  Davidson  is  better  known 
in  about  seventeen  languages  as  “The 
Colonel.”  He  is  a  big  man  mentally,  and 
east  and  west.  From  the  boots  up  to  his 
head  is  not  very  far  from  the  ground,  but 
he  gets  into  a  Pullman  sideways — a  broad- 
gauge  man  whichever  way  you  look  at  him. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Colonel  was  doing  a 
right  smart  business.  He  was  a  banker  in 
those  days,  holding  a  hard-won  title  as  a 
strong  right-arm  man  in  the  commercial 
arena.  Born  on  an  Ontario  bush  farm ; 
broadened  in  the  Wisconsin  pineries ;  dis¬ 
ciplined  on  a  Minnesota  railroad ;  inspired 


by  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  profit¬ 
able  agricultural  propensities  of  cut-over 
timber  lands,  he  went  to  Chicago  to  ferret 
out  a  big  job. 

Andrew  D.  didn’t  belong  to  the  class 
which  sits  in  the  stove  corner  waiting  for 
opportunity  to  bruise  its  knuckles  on  the 
oak  veneer.  He  opened  the  door  and  went 
out  after  things.  He  looked  around  for 
something  wrong  to  set  to  rights  and  he 
found  it.  Chicago,  the  primary  market  of 
the  world’s  wheat,  was  neglecting  a  great 
big  business  opportunity;  Chicago  was  the 
dead-center  of  the  most  active  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  area  in  the  world,  with  only  a  little 
more  than  the  bottom  half  of  the  circle 
under  development.  The  Colonel  didn’t 
stop  to  whine  out  criticisms ;  he  was  too 
much  of  a  constructive  genius  for  that. 
He  started  to  set  wrongs  to  rights. 

Other  men  before  him  should  have  seen 
that  empty  sentiment  and  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  across  the  continent  was  all 
that  separated  the  primary  wheat  market 
of  the  world  from  a  vast  and  prolific  source 
of  supply.  But  Andrew  D.  wasn’t  strong 
on  sentiment  if  it  affected  business,  and 
he  had  his  own  ideas  about  imaginary  lines. 
What  the  Colonel  did  see  was  a  many-mil- 
lion-acre  tract  of  the  richest  wheat  land 
in  the  world  idling  away  its  time  because 
nobody  had  sense  enough  to  make  it  work 
for  a  living.  Andrew  D.  Davidson  had 
found  his  big  job. 

The  Colonel’s  idle-rich  acres  lay  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel — 
the  Saskatchewan  valley,  to  be  exact.  The 
Colonel  didn’t  exactly  discover  the  valley. 
It  was  a  thousand  or  so  miles  long  and  a 
few  hundred  wide — hardly  a  negligible 
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quantity  in  the  country’s  topography,  but 
neglected  nevertheless.  And  out  of  the 
other  fellow’s  neglect  came  Davidson’s  op¬ 
portunity.  It  was  a  valley  of  vast  poten¬ 
tialities,  an  area  of  almost  illimitable  fer¬ 
tility  ;  an  empire  lying  fallow  without  man 
or  beast  to  liven  it.  But  the  Colonel  soon 
changed  all  that.  Thousands  of  men  and 
millions  of  dollars  were  needed  and  they 
were  needed  at  once.  The  Colonel’s  task 
was  to  overcome  prejudice,  dispel  ignorance 
and  force  quick  action.  He  had  to  move 
thousands  of  men  and  millions  of  money 
from  comfortable  homes  and  interest-pro¬ 
ducing  channels  in  their  own  country  to  a 
new  land  and  new  conditions.  It  was  a  big 
job,  even  for  Andrew  D.,  but  he  did  it. 

Davidson  tackled  his  job  in  a  big  way 
from  the  start.  He  created  the  first  and  one  of 
the  greatest  land-selling  organizations  that 
have  canvassed  the  United  States.  Every 
detail  of  his  plan  was  the  finished  work 
of  a  master  mind.  He  started  the  great 
American  invasion  of  Canada. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  record  sale.  It 
was  early  in  June,  1902,  that  Colonel  David¬ 
son  found  himself  in  control  of  one  and  a 
half  million  acres  of  the  Saskatchewan  val¬ 
ley.  He  had  just  returned  to  Chicago  from 
Toronto,  where  he  had  completed  his  deal, 
when  he  met  at  lunch  with  a  half-dozen 
friends,  all  of  them  bankers.  Davidson 
suggested  that  these  men  should  go  with 
him  and  see  for  themselves  that  the  land 
of  the  Saskatchewan  valley  was  good.  With¬ 
in  an  hour  every  man  of  the  party  had  accept¬ 
ed  the  invitation  and  other  Chicago  bankers 
were  added  to  the  list.  A  private  car  was 
engaged  and  at  the  Colonel’s  suggestion  the 
bankers  extended  the  invitation  to  their 
correspondents  in  the  country.  The  country 
bankers  accepted  to  a  man.  The  one  car 
had  expanded  to  eleven  by  the  time  the  re¬ 
turns  were  all  in,  and  the  party,  all  bank¬ 
ers,  left  Chicago  as  promised  on  the  15th, 
in  a  special  train  of  their  own. 

On  the  way  they  were  joined  by  other 
bankers  until  the  Colonel’s  guests  filled  so 
many  cars  that  the  train  had  to  run  from 
St.  Paul  to  Winnipeg  in  three  sections.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  American  invasion. 
Five  hundred  bankers,  from  all  over  the 
Middle  Western  states,  in  a  special  train 
of  three  sections,  the  guests  of  one  man 
who  was  taking  them  to  see  a  country  he 
believed  in. 

Nobody  heard  anything  about  buying 
land.  The  Colonel  was  out  to  prove  his 
contentions  and  hammer  home  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  biggest  and  best  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  area  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent  had  hitherto  been  neglected.  He 
knew  these  men  were  keen  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  judges  of  profitable  opportunities  if 
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Be  Prepared  to  Fill  It 


Just  a  little  preparation  in  spare  time  bridges  the 

difference  between  a  common  clerkship  at  a  nominal  salary 

and  a  high-grade  position  as  Chief  Accountant  at  a  salary 
of  several  thousands  a  year. 

Are  you  a  candidate  for  such  advancement?  If  so, 

to  just  say  “yes”  to  us  means  that  in  a  relatively  short  time 
you  can  double  or  triple  position  and  income. 

Training  is  everything  in  business.  Ordinary  Book- 

keepers  are  hunting  jobs  but  high-grade  positions  are  going 
begging  for  Expert  Accountants  at  $3, 000  to  $10, 000  per  annum. 
An  authority  says:  “There  are  not  enough  Accountants  in  the 
whole  country  to  supply  the  demand  of  a  single  city  like  New 
York  or  Chicago.” 

Our  Accountancy  Course  Earns  Way  to 

Big  Position  and  Big  Salary 

If  you  have  a  little  education,  if  you  know  a  little 

about  figures,  if  you  have  bookkeeping  experience  or  not,  our 
modem  and  thoroughly  practical  home  study  course  in  Account¬ 
ancy  can  fit  you  with  reasonable  application  in  a  short  time 
for  the  great  opportunities  open  everywhere.  Decide  now  to 
find  out  about  our  special  plan  and  courses,  our  experience,  our 
facilities  to  teach  you.  For  example,  you  can  study  with  us 
under  the  general  supervision  of 

WILLIAM  ARTHUR  CHASE,  LL.  B.,  C.  P.  A. 

Ex  Pres,  of  the  American  Ass  n  of  Certified  Public  Accountancy  Engineers. 
Former  member  of  theTllinois  State  Board  of  Examiners  in  Account¬ 
ancy,  Lecturer  on  Accountancy  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Author  of  “C.  P.  A.  Examinations  and  How  to  Pass  Them”  which 
treatise  forms  part  of  the  text  material  in  the  course.  And  other  ex¬ 
perts,  better  qualified  for  this  work  than  any  other  men  in  America. 
Catalog  and  Information  About  Scholarships  FREE 
Send  the  coupon  now.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  the  advantages 
of  this  course,  how  little  it  costs,  how  quickly  it  qualifies,  how  thor¬ 
oughly  it  equips  you  to  become  an  Expert  Accountant  in  an  influen¬ 
tial  position,  a  confidential  director  in  a  big  business,  with  the  reins 
in  your  hands,  and  at  a  handsome  salary. 

Our  reduced  rate  scholarships  are  limited  and  offer  many 
unusual  advantages  to  those  applying  promptly. 

Tell  us  of  your  occupation  and  we  will  advise  you  if  you  are 
eligible.  This  opportunity  may  not  come  to  you  again.  Send  the 
coupon  NOW  for  handsome  catalog  and  cholarship  information. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1610,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FREE  COUPON 
La  Salle  Ex.  University,  Dept.  1610,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation  to  me,  catalog  and 
full  particulars  regarding  your  course  in  Higher  Accountancy  and 
advise  at  once  if  I  am  eligible  for  one  of  your  special  Scholar¬ 
ships.  My  occupation  is  given  below. 

Name  . . . 

Occupation . 

City . State . 


REYNOLDS'  PAT.  “O.K."  INK-WELL 

THIS  TYPE  OF  INK-WELL  HAS  BEEN  “CALLED  FOR 
TIMES  WITHOUT  NUMBER"  BUT  HAS  NEVER 
BEFORE  BEEN  PRODUCED  AT  ANY 
TIME  OR  ANYPLACE. 

GUARANTEED  A  LIFETIME  AND  TOAL  WA  YS IVORK 

All  glass.  Nothing  to  corrode 
or  get  out  of  order.  Two  depths 
of  ink,  ( A  feature  which  no 
other  ink-well  has )  one  for  stub 
pens,  one  for  ordinary  long  pens. 

EASY  TO  CLZAN  EASY  TO  HLL 
Makes  writing  a  pleasure,  sel¬ 
dom  needs  refi.ling  and  saves 

-  over  one  half  the  item  of  ink  cost. 

You  musj4  SEE  and  TEST this  ink-weli  in  order  to  rea!ize  WHY 
it  is  the  one  '  CALLED  for  times  without  NUMBER.  ” 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  introduction  price.  Booklet  FREE. 
After  ten  days'  trial,  if  it  proves  unsatisfactory  return  the  ink-well 
and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  Refunded.  Jill  Stationers. 

Liberal  Discount  to  The  Trade. 

THE  0.  K.  MFC.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


the  opportunities  were  displayed  to  them 
plainly  enough.  The  party  spread  out  over 
the  prairie  and  read  the  signs  for  them¬ 
selves.  Those  country  bankers  knew  land 
when  they  saw  it.  The  city  bankers  prompt¬ 
ly  saw  a  great  big  opening.  The  land  spoke 
for  itself.  Within  two  or  three  days  that 
excursion  party,  without  the  slightest  so¬ 
licitation,  had  bought  nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  acres.  The  Saskatchewan  Valley 
was  firmly  fixed  on  the  map  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  Davidson’s  work  was  well  begun. 

Within  another  six  months  1,250,000 
acres  had  been  sold  and  the  following  sum¬ 
mer  saw  thousands  of  settlers  moving  in 
and  breaking  for  their  first  crop. 


A  Banker  Who  Has  Stood  by  His 
Principles 

A  POWERFUL  figure  in  western 
1  banking  circles  is  the  president  of 
the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  George  M.  Reynolds.  He 
has  a  national  reputation  as  a  well  informed 
and  able  financier,  and  his  experience  in 
banking  matters  has  been  comprehensive. 
It  began  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of 
age,  when  he  took  his  first  job  in  the  only 
bank  in  the  little  town  of  Panora,  Iowa. 
From  that  time  on  his  progress  in  his 
chosen  vocation  has  been  on  the  upward 
trend,  and  he  attributes  his  success  prin¬ 
cipally  to  close  adherence  to  high  ideals  in 
business,  and  a  constant  avoidance  of  the 
thought  that  achievement  of  any  kind  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  eight-hour  law. 
“Forget  the  clock,  young  man.”  That  is 
i  some  of  his  advice  to  the  youth  who  would 
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forge  ahead  in  the  banking  business,  or  any 
other  commercial  activity. 

“The  trouble  with  the  average  young 
man  of  today,”  declares  Mr.  Reynolds,  “is 
that  he  wants  to  get  to  the  top  too  quickly. 
Me  is  restless  and  he  forgets  that  ‘Rome 
was  not  built  in  a  day.’  And  when  some 
of  these  restless  young  men  are  suddenly 
elevated  to  places  of  comparative  trust  and 
responsibility,  their  eagerness  to  get  to  the 
top,  makes  them  undervalue  the  supremity 
of  high  ideals  in  business  life  they  figure 
that  it  really  doesn’t  pay  to  adhere  to  the 
underlying  principles  of  success,  honesty 
and  integrity,  and  they  lose  sight  of  the 
cardinal  truth  that  the  man  whose  word  is 
as  good  as  his  bond  is  already  on  the  road 
to  top-notch  success.” 

The  greatest  honor  which  has  come  to 
Mr.  Reynolds,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  invi¬ 
tation  which  was  extended  to  him  in  1907 
by  the  government,  to  be  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commission  which  went  to 
Europe  to  study  the  currency  systems  of 
the  countries  of  the  world.  During  the 
same  year  he  was  one  of  the  five  members 
of  the  Chicago  clearing  house  committee, 
who  stepped  into  the  breach  during  the 
“financial  panic  of  1907,”  and  won  the 
gratitude  of  their  fellows  in  the  financial 
world,  by  the  firm  and  wise  manner  in 
which  they  handled  the  crisis.  Member¬ 
ship  on  this  committee  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  distinctions  which  can  be  conferred  lo¬ 
cally  on  a  banker,  and  it  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Reynolds,  when  a  vacancy  occurred, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  late  James  Eckels, 
who  was  long  a  familiar  personage  in  west¬ 
ern  financial  circles. 
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Brown’s  Linen 
Ledger  Paper 


THE  man  who  rules  Brown’s 
Linen  Ledger  Paper  says  it 
is  best  because  no  matter  how 
fine  the  ruling,  it  rules  clean  and 
sharp.  It  has  a  perfect  pen  surface. 


THE  man  who  works 
over  books  and  ledgers 
made  of  Brown’s  Linen  Led¬ 
ger  Paper  says  its  unequaled 
writing  and  erasing  surface  is  an 
aid  to  neat  work — and  that  Brown’s 
stands  constant  handling  without 
signs  of  wear  and  never  grows  yellow 
from  age.  Another  reason  why  it  is  Uncle 
Sam’s  standard.  Write  for  sample  book. 


L.  L.  BROWN  PAPER  COMPANY 
(Est.  1850)  ADAMS,  MASS. 
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Checking  Up  the 
Office  Force 

How  a  Large  Concern  Keeps  Tab  on  the  Time  Efficiency 

of  Its  Employes 


MAKE 
MORE 
MO  N  E  Y 

That’s  it— increase  your  earning  ca¬ 
pacity.  Be  in  a  position  to  demand  one 
of  the  big  salaries  of  today.  Make 
your  future  a  safe  and  profitable  one. 

Be  independent. 

You  can  accomplish  this  as  several 
other  ambitious  men  and  women  have. 

The  great  demand  today  is  for  the 
trained  man ;  for  the  man  who  knows 
everything  in  accounting. 

The  International  Accountants’  So¬ 
ciety,  Inc.,  offer  for  your  benefit  their 
correspondence  courses  of  instruction 
in  Higher  Accounting  and  Business 
Law.  These  courses  bring  a  univer¬ 
sity  to  your  home.  They  are  thorough¬ 
ly  practical,  efficient  and  up-to-date. 

They  have  been  the  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  earning  power  of  hundreds 
of  men  and  women. 

Read  This: 

International  Accountants’  Society 

Detroit,  Mich.  June  16,  1911 

Gentlemen: — I  must  apologize  for  delay  in 
answering  your  recent  letter,  but  have  been  too 
much  pressed  for  time. 

All  three  of  the  successful  candidates  in  the  re¬ 
cent  C.  P.  A.  examination  were  graduates  of  your 
course  and  all  feel  that  they  were  aided  material¬ 
ly  by  the  mind  training  it  gave  them. 

There  were  no  questions  on  cost  accounting  at 
this  examination,  but  the  papers  covered  a  very 
broad  field.  The  time  was  ample  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  last  paper  on  practical  account¬ 
ing  in  which  there  was  a  question  on  the  merger 
of  three  corporations  which  involved  a  large 
amount  of  detail. 

With  best  wishes,  1  am 

Yours  ver  /  truly, 

EDGAR  T.  WAGNER 

These  courses  will  do  the  same  for 
you. 

If  you  are  at  all  interested  in  making 
more  money;  if  you  want  to  keep  up 
with  the  business  pro¬ 
cession  ;  if  you  want  to 
be  a  factor  in  business; 
if  you  have  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  a  secure 
future;  if  you  want  to 
realize  on  your  ability- 
write  us  today  for  a  copy  of 
our  handsome  56  page 
booklet  entitled  Inspiration- 
Ambition-Success.  This 
will  be  sent  to  YOU 
FREE  placing  you 
under  no  obligation 
Whatever. 

Send  for  Y our  Copy  -Now 


The  International  Accountants’  Society,  Inc. 

Ill  West  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gentlemen 

You  may  send  me  FREE  a  copy  of  your  handsome 
56  page  booklet  entitled  Inspiration- Ambition-Success.  This 
does  not  obligate  me  In  any  way. 

Name . . 

Address . 

City  and  State . 


By  James 

WHERE  the  time  clock  system  is 
used  for  recording  the  time  of 
office  employes,  a  great  many  hon¬ 
est  and  conscientious  clerks  seem  to  feel  that 
it  herds  them  with  the  factory  help.  By 
some  logical  or  illogical  reasoning  they  come 
to  look  upon  the  system  itself  as  a  hardship, 
when  in  reality  it  is  merely  an  aid  to  disci¬ 
pline. 

On  the  other  hand  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  Office  force  favor  the  time  clock  system, 
and  see  no  objection  to  it.  They  contend 
very  reasonably  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  al¬ 
most  universally  used  in  the  factory,  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  office  as  well.  These  are  the 
ones  who  generally  come  to  their  work  for 
the  love  of  it,  and  are  prompt  as  a  matter 
of  conscience  or  duty,  and  as  a  habit  of  life. 
Occasionally  there  is  one  who  would  prefer 
having  the  matter  of  duty,  as  to  hours 
worked,  labor,  and  efficiency  left  to  his  or 
her  honor,  but  none  should  forget  even 
though  they  are  strictly  honest  that  some 
system  to  check  them  is  made  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  delinquents.  It  is  on  account 
of  the  slackness,  the  disregard, — the  dishon¬ 
esty  as  to  time,  of  the  one  in  ten  of  all  em¬ 
ployes,  that  the  whole  force  must  be  put 
under  discipline  in  the  effort  to  realize  of¬ 
fice  efficiency.  In  theory  the  other  nine  do 
not  need  checking  up. 

One  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  having  an  office 
force  of  350  people 
employs  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  method  of 
arriving  at  the  same 
results.  Instead  of 
checking  up  each  and 
every  employe,  they 
place  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  large  degree 
on  their  honor.  Still, 
i  realizing  that  a  few 
here  and  there  in  the 
various  departments 
are  without  a  keen 
sense  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  personal  integ¬ 
rity,  they  proceed 
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Cooke  Mills 

to  check  up  the  delinquents.  Under  this  plan 
all  the  really  conscientious  men  and  women 
are  not  subjected  to  any  annoyance,  so  long 
as  they  comply  with  the  regulations  and 
rules  of  the  office. 

To  effect  this  result  the  door  man  keeps  a 
tab  of  those  coming  to  work  late;  and  he 
insists  on  those  leaving  for  any  cause  during 
office  hours  making  a  prescribed  record  of 
the  fact.  He  has  simply  a  plain  form  on 
which  he  enters  the  name  of  employe,  and 
time  in  or  out,  as  the  case  may  be.  These 
slips  he  places  in  a  tin  box  through  a  slot  in 
the  top.  The  box  is  opened  daily  in  the  pay¬ 
master’s  office,  and  the  slips  examined  and 
filed  for  ready  reference. 

No  employe  is  docked  for  being  late,  but 
if  a  number  of  late  slips  are  filed  against 
him  during  a  month,  he  is  called  in  and 
given  a  reprimand.  The  second  time  it  oc¬ 
curs  he  is  “called  down”  hard,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  discharge. 
On  the  other  hand  the  company  is  liberal, 
with  this  club  over  his  head,  in  construction 
of  his  explanations.  Everyone  who  intends 
to  do  right  is  encouraged  to  stay  and  im¬ 
prove  his  ways. 

In  order  to  inform  the  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  of  those  under  them  who  happen  to 
be  late,  a  report  form  or  Late  List  is  made 
out  daily  by  the  office  manager’s  clerk.  This 
is  simply  a  list  giving  the  name  and  time, 

either  “A.  M.”  or 
“P.  M.,”  in  respec¬ 
tive  columns.  It  is 
intended  as  a  guide 
to  department  man¬ 
agers  in  handling  the 
lates.  Often  a  word 
of  caution  and  advice 
may  save  them  from 
the  humiliation  of  a 
“call  down.”  It  is  a 
strong  link  in  the 
system  for  discipline. 

An  account  of  “ab¬ 
sentees”  is  kept  on  a 
similar  form,  which 
is  made  out  twice 
daily  by  the  chief 
clerk  or  head  of  each 


The  Late  List  is  a  guide  to  the  department  manager 
in  handling  the  office  help. 
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department.  He  fills  in  the  date  and  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  top,  and  the  names  and  time,  in¬ 
cluding  reason,  if  known,  of  those  not  on  duty. 
This  report  he  signs  and  sends  to  the  pay¬ 
master’s  office  at  8 :30  in  the  morning,  and 
at  1 :30  in  the  afternoon. 


A  Report  of  Absentees  is  made  out  twice  daily  by  the 
head  of  each  department. 


To  record  the  time  of  those  who  leave 
during  office  hours,  an  Employe’s  Pass  is 
used.  This  is  printed  in  two  sections,  “Out” 
and  “In,”  and  is  perforated  down  the  cen¬ 
ter.  Each  part  bears  the  same  progressive 
number.  The  pass  is  secured  from  the  head 
of  the  department,  who  signs  it  as  authority 
for  leaving.  The  name,  time,  and  date  are 
then  entered  in  the  “out”  section,  and  the 
reason,  either  Company,  Personal,  or  Sick¬ 
ness,  is  indicated  below.  This  is  then  torn 
off  and  put  in  the  tin  box  at  the  door.  The 
“In”  section  is  retained.  If  the  employe 
returns  during  the  day,  he  enters  the  time 
and  department  on  the  “In”  section,  and 
deposits  it  in  the  box  upon  entering. 

In  this  simple  yet  effective  way  all  irreg¬ 
ularities  of  the  office  force  are  easily  de¬ 
tected.  A  willful  violation  of  the  established 
rules  and  regulations  on  the  part  of  anyone 
is  regarded  as  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal. 
The  company  is  generous,  however,  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  allows  full  ten  days  leave 
of  absence  with  pay.  It  also  allows  a  yearly 
vacation  of  ten  days  with  full  pay  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  who  have  been  with  the  company  for 
a  period  of  a  year,  and  six  days  with  pay  to 
those  who  have  been  on  the  rolls  for  six 
months  or  longer.  As  an  incentive  to 
promptness,  all  those  who  have  not  been 
absent  for  any  personal  cause  and  have  not 
been  late,  are  given  full  two  weeks  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay. 

In  order  to  keep  a  record  of  the  relative 
efficiency  of  office  employes  in  this  regard, 
the  paymaster  has  a  convenient  form  which 
provides  on  one  card  a  complete  record  of 
.an  employe  for  an  entire  year  divided  into 


Do  you  realize  that  the  time  spent 
by  your  stenographers  in  taking 
shorthand  notes  is  time  lost— and 
that  it  can  be  saved  by  using  the 

Edison 

Dictating  Machine 


READ  this  letter  from  the  Utah  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  users  of  the  Edison  Dictating 
Machine,  and  a  view  of  whose  office  is  shown  above: 


“It  is  easy  now  to  dictate  the 
letters  when  we  have  the  time,  and 
have  the  stenographer  working  at 
her  desk  practically  all  of  the  time, 
thereby  saving  the  time  previously 
lost  by  having  to  take  notes  in  short¬ 
hand  and  later  transcribing  same.” 

Few  business  men 
realize  the  extent  of  time 
lost  in  taking  shorthand 
notes— few  realize  that 
this  loss  of  time  is  im¬ 
posed  on  the  dictators  as 
well  as  stenographers. 

There  is  an  Edison 
dealer  in  your  locality 


who  can  tell  you  how  the 
Edison  Dictating  Machine 
will  eliminate  your  loss,  im¬ 
prove  your  correspondence, 
and  add  a  vast  degree,  of 
convenience  in  its  production. 


If  you  do  not  know 
his  name  we  shall  be 
glad  to  forward  it. 

Write  us  today  for  a  copy  of  our 
book,  “Splitting  the  Other  Four- 
Fifths.” 


INCOBPORATBO 


wmt* 


202  Lakeside  Avenue,  Orange,  N.  J. 

9  C  Clnrlrnriwpll  R  fl  .  T  .Ondon  .  F  F  _ 
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those  Over  Crowded 
Folders 


Tell  the  truth,  aren’t  there  6  or  8 
overcrowded  folders  in  every  one 
of  your  Vertical  Filing  Cabinets? 
Yes,  of  course ! 

That’s  just  what  we  thought,  and  it’s  the  very 
condition  we  wish  to  correct.  No,  no,  we  wouldn’t 
have  you  transfer  oftener  to  keep  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  papers,  for  papers  in  an  over-crowded 
folder  are  referred  to  oftener  than  any 
others,  they  are  the  most  important  of  all,  and 
should  be  at  instant  command. 

Here  is  a  positive,  convenient,  permanent,  in¬ 
expensive  cure: — Replace  those  6  or  8  over¬ 
crowded  folders  in  each  cabinet  with 


BUSHNELL’S 

Paperoid 
Vertical 
File  Pocket 

Style  C 


Bushnell's  "Paperoid” 
Vertical  File  Pocket 
Style  C 


These  pockets  are  the  same  height  as  your 
folders,  but  have  an  expanding  capacity  of  nearly 
two  inches.  They  always  stand  upright,  instead 
of  getting  the  “slews,  ”  as  over-crowded  folders 
do.  They  help  all  the  other  papers  in  the  cabinet 
to  stand  upright.  No  hunting  for  the  indexed 
name  or  number,  for  it  is  always  in  sight.  N  o 
chance  for  papers  to  be  lost  out  at  the  ends,  yet 
perfect  freedom  for  reference. 

Bushnell’s  Paperoid  Pockets  stand  the  wear 
and  tear — they  wear  like  leather,  and  pro¬ 
tect  all  papers  contained  therein. 

Send  for  50  Letter-size  ($6.00),  or  50  Legal- 
size  $7.50)  and  learn  the  crowning  delight  of 
vertical  tiling.  If  you  prefer  to  see  and  try  one 
first,  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  pin  it  to  your 
regular  card  or  letter-head,  and  mail  it  to: 

Dept.B,  alvah  bushnell  company 

942  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. ....CUT  HERE- --------- 

Please  send  for  examination  and  trial  a  free  sample  of 
BUSHNELL'S  Style  “C”  Paperoid  Pile  Pocket. 

NAME _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ _ _ 

NAME  OF  PERSON  INQUIRING _ 

LETTER-SIZE  OR  LEGAL-SIZE  DESIRED? _ 


To  ALVAH  BUSHNELL  COMPANY,  Dept.  B. 

942  Market  St.,  Phila. 


3  CUSTOM  SHIRTS  FOR  $5 

I  make  shirts  that  fit  you,  because  I  make  your  shirts  from  your  measure¬ 
ments  and  guarantee  to  take  them  back  if  they  do  not  satisfy  you. 

I  Send  You  100  Samples  to  Select  From 

I  send  you  measurement  blank  with  rules.  I  send  you  the  finished  shirts 
express  prepaid.  No  ready-made  shirts  in  my  shop,  but  facilities  for 
quick  delivery  ofthe  highest  grade  of  custom  work.  Write  for  my  sam¬ 
ples.  (Higher-priced  fabrics  too.)  Fall  samples  now  ready.  No  agents. 


CLARENCE  E.  HEAD  Master  of  Shirtcraft) 
200  Tioga  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


days.  The  card  is  only  4 Vu  by  9H,  but  is 
ruled  to  give  a  small  space  for  every  day 
of  the  year.  It  has  vertical  rules  for  the 
days  and  cross  rules  for  the  months,  both  of 
which  are  printed  in  at  the  top  and  on  the 
left  hand  margin.  At  the  top  is  typed  the 
name  and  date  of  employment  of  the 
worker.  At  the  extreme  right  are  columns 
for  entering  a  summary  of  both  the  late  and 
the  absent  data  for  the  month.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  the  department  or  departments  are  in¬ 
dicated,  in  which  he  may  have  worked  or  is 
working,  and  there  is  a  “Key”  to  the  sym¬ 
bols  employed.  In  the  center-bottom  is  a 
space  for  entering  the  number  of  days  vaca¬ 
tion  to  which  he  is  entitled ;  and  also  memo¬ 
randum  for  resignation  or  discharge. 

The  keeping  of  this  record  is  very  simple 
and,  as  it  is  entered  up  daily,  the  work 
takes  but  little  time.  The  delinquents  are 
very  few  anyway.  The  cards  for  all  those 
who  are  late  are  marked  up  in  the  proper 
space  by  merely  putting  in  the  number  of 
minutes  late  in  the  lower  triangular  space. 
Then,  those  who  are  absent  have  entries 
made  on  their  cards  by  using  one  of  the 
symbols  indicated.  A  black  “C”  means  ab¬ 
sent  on  company  business ;  a  red  “O”  means 
vacation  without  pay ;  a  black  “O”  vacation 
with  pay;  a  black  “A”  absent,  and  a  red 
“A”  absent  without  pay. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card  is  a  ruled 
form,  for  comparative  records  by  years. 
The  Previous  Record  is  entered  in  the  left- 
hand  section  by  months  to  show  a  compari¬ 
son  for  two  years.  In  the  right-hand  sec¬ 
tion  is  Excused  on  Personal  Business  for 
three  years  showing  by  months  the  times  ex¬ 
cused  and  hours.  All  in  all  this  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  records  of  time  ef¬ 
ficiency  that  could  be  devised. 

The  only  criticism  of  this  system  that 
some  employes  might  make  is  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  a  record  of  overtime  put  in 
occasionally  by  some  of  the  office  force. 


4916 

4916 

OUT  OFFICE  EMP 

LOYE’S  PASS  IN 

M  - 

I  Company 

syLSM-t-u-o.  r  *»  «in 

Business  s  Personal 

[Sickness 

The  Employes  Pass  when  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
department  is  authority  for  leaving  during 
office  hours. 


While  no  one  expects  additional  pay  for 
overtime  in  the  office,  it  would  be  some  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  everyone  so  working  to  know 
that  those  in  authority,  and  the  paymaster 
in  particular,  were  informed  in  a  regular 
way  of  the  fact.  Merely  a  matter  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  force,  the  overtime  should  be 
accurately  recorded,  and  regarded  as  an  off¬ 
set  to  a  few  minutes  lost  now  and  then  in 
being  late  unavoidably. 

The  company,  however,  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  overtime  as  existing  in  the  office.  Its 
broad  policy  is  to  employ  at  all  times  suf¬ 
ficient  help  to  take  care  of  all  the  work  to 
be  done.  If  anyone  works  overtime,  except 
during  vacation  time,  the  practice  is  not 
looked  upon  with  favor.  Ten  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  today  or  a  half  hour 
some  day  next  week,  put  in  extra  to  finish 
up  some  important  work  is,  however,  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  just  such  cases 
which,  some  think,  should  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  figuring  out  their  time 
efficiency. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  the  broad  but  defin¬ 
ite  policy  adopted  by  this  company  is  found 
to  create  a  friendly  spirit  of  emulation  and 
rivalry  among  the  clerks  as  to  which  will 
make  the  best  showing,  and  the  general  re¬ 
sult  is  an  increased  efficiency  all  along  the 
line. 


Name 


Employed. 


Depts. 


Entitled  to - days  vacation 

Resigned - 

Discharged - : - 


Key 


Black  C  *l-em  on  Mfinrm 

Bed  O  Vacation  nltbout  pnr 

Black  O  Vacation  olth  pay 

Black  A  Ahncnt 

Black  figum  ibv«  Biotitr*  Ink 

knl  A  AbariH  •Itbovt  pay 


The  Time  Efficiency  of  each  employe  for  an  entire  year  is  recorded  on  one  card  by  merely  using  a  symbol 
in  the  upper  triaigulw  spat’  or  pxf.ing  the  number  of  minutes  late  in  the  lower. 
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USE  A 


> 


MONTAGUE 

OFFICE  ADDRESSOR  AND  IMPRINTER 


MOKTAGuf  orrirt  adwojwi 

Moniapue 

Ca 


BECAUSE 


It  does  in  one  hour  more  than  one  clerk  can  do  in  a  day. 

Gets  bills,  statements,  advertising  matter,  the  follow  up,  etc., 
out  on  time. 

Absolutely  prevents  copying  errors. 

Is  a  revelation  in  its  simplicity  of  handling  routine  clerical  work. 
Is  the  equal  of  any  $70.00  or  $80.00  machine  and  costs  but 


$37.50 


REASON 

it  out  for  yourself.  You  have  use  for  this  machine — there  is  some 
work  in  your  office  which  you  can  handle  cheaper  and  better 
with  it. 

Here  is  our  special  offer: 

PUT  THIS  ADDRESSOR  AT  WORK  IN  YOUR  OWN  OFFICE— USE  IT 
ON  YOUR  OWN  WORK  FOR  SIX  MONTHS— THEN  IF  IT  IS  NOT 
SATISFACTORY  OR  YOU  DO  NOT  NEED  IT  RETURN  IT  TO  US  IN 
ACCORDANCE  WITH  OUR  SPECIAL  GUARANTEE. 

This  offer  is  made  to  give  you  a  chance  to  prove  to  yourself  the 
value  of  this  machine. 

TEAR  OFF  HERE 


This  is  a  case  for  prompt  decision.  Now,  while  your  mind  is  on  it  write  your  name 
and  address  on  t  e  bottom  of  this  page  and  mail  to  us.  We  will  send  you  complete  facts 
on  our  special  offer  and  plan  of  distribution  of  the  $37.50  Office  Addressor  and  Imprinter. 

MONTAGUE  MAILING  MACHINERY  CO.  CHA™00GA> 


SIGN  HERE 
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The  U.  S. 
Consular 
Bureau 

by  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  products  of 
all  competitors 

chooses 


The  SAFE-CABINET 

From  Athens  to  Zanzibar  THE  SAFE-CABI¬ 
NET  will  soon  be  seen  in  every  "United  States 
Consulate  in  the  world. 

Recently  we  received  an  order  for  107  SAFE-CABINETS 
to  be  shipped  to  as  many  foreign  points.  While  not  the 
first  order  for  the  Consulate  Service  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
one  and  the  Government  took  unusual  methods  to  secure 
the  best.  A  special  committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  steel  filing  devices  of  all  makes. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  won  on  every  point 

Design,  Materials,  Workmanship,  Protection,  Capacity, 
Weight,  Convenience,  Economy  and  Beauty — all  were 
considered  and  THE  SAFE-CABINET  outdistanced 
competition  on  every  feature. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  CO. 

Dept.  E.  MARIETTA,  OHIO 

lirnnrhog  or  Agencies  in  most  Cities.  Look  in  jour  Telephone  Directorj. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  THE  S-C  BOOK  UNIT ,  the  nezv 
steel  library  system ,  and  the  S-C  Line  of 
Steel  Office  Furniture. 


Your 


AACKIN& 


DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 


BUFFALO 


NIAGARA  FALLS 


QvEVe) 


TOLEDO 


PT.  HURON 


GODERICH 
ALPENA  ST.IGNACE 


THE  CHARMS  OF  SUMMER 

Spend  your  vacation  on  theGreat  Lakes  the  most 
economical  and  enjoyable  outing  in  America. 

Daily  service  is  operated  between  Detroit  and 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Buffalo;  four  trips  weekly 
between  Toledo,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island  and 
way  ports;  daily  service  between  Toledo, 
Cleveland  and  Put-in-Bay. 

A  Cleveland  to  Mackinac  special  steamer  will 
be  operated  two  trips  weekly  from  June  15th  to 
September  10th,  stopping  only  at  Detroit  every 
trip  and  Goderich,  Ont.,  every  other  trip. — Special 
Day  Trips  Between  Detroit  and  Cleveland,  During 
July  and  August.— Railroad  Tickets  Available  on 
Steamers. 

Send  2  cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet 
and  Great  Lakes  Map. 

DL^pLiiTiP,',  Lewis,  G.  P.  A..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Philip H. McMillan,  Pres.  A.A.Schantz,  Gen*l Mgr. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company 


LOOSE  C  J. 

leaf  System 

Needs  BLANKS,  BINDERS,  INDEXES,  Etc. 

tTre  made  right 

Send  Your  Forms  for  Quotation  to 

Central  Loose  Leaf  Company 

SPECIALISTS 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

THE  COAST  LINE' 


A  Department  of  Ideas  and  Methods  That  Have  Been  Tried  Out 
in  Other  Plants — Tittle  Schemes  That  Add  to  the 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Operation 


Insuring  Accurate  Labor  Costs 
T  N  a  business  where  a  large  number  of 
complicated  processes  are  involved  it 
is  ordinarily  very  difficult  to  obtain  an 
accurate  analysis  of  cost.  The  principal 
difficulty  is  on  account  of  the  doubt  that 
arises  as  to  exactly  what  head  an  expense 
should  be  charged  under.  Much  time  is 
also  wasted  in  repeatedly  writing  out  a 
description  of  the  various  classifications 
of  work.  One  concern  has  worked  out  a 
simple  system  that  not  only  insures  ac¬ 
curacy  in  classification,  but  saves  the 
time  of  everyone  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  preparing  and  handling  the  figures. 

A  “Classification  of  Labor”  sheet, 
was  first  drawn  up.  As  will  be  noted  this 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  dictionary  of  pro¬ 
cesses.  Each  process  bears  a  written  de¬ 
scription  as  well  as  a  number.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  entering  records  it  is  not 
necessary  to  write  out  “Mine  Superin¬ 
tendent,”  or  “Foreman”  or  “Surveying” 
or  “Drilling,”  but  merely  No.  1  or  No.  2 
or. No.  3  or  No.  4,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Each  person  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
such  records  is  supplied  with  a  copy  of 
this  classification. 

When  the  superintendent  has  paid  off 
his  men  at  the  end  of  the  week,  he  takes 
their  individual  time  cards  and  lists  de¬ 
tails  of  the  work  they  were  engaged  in, 
such  as  nature  of  work,  and  time  spent  on 
each  process.  Here  the  Classification  of 
Labor  not  only  saves  him  considerable 
time  by  enabling  him  to  write  classifica¬ 
tion  numbers  instead  of  descriptions,  but 
insures  that  the  labor  expense  for  each 
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process  be  charged  under  its  proper  head. 
For  example,  the  superintendent  may  be 
in  doubt  under  what  head  to  charge  the 
wages  of  men  operating  drills  or  of  men 
repairing  machinery.  By  looking  over 
the  Classification  of  Labor  he  can  im¬ 
mediately  find  the  head  under  which  such 
work  is  to  be  entered.  Thus,  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  way  the  superintendent  and 
the  accounting  department  treats  such  ex¬ 
pense  is  insured. 

The  superintendent  enters  on  the  back 
of  the  payroll  the  totals  of  the  various 
classifications,  which  must  of  course  equal 
the  amount  of  the  payroll,  and  then 
forwards  the  payrolls  to  the  head  office. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  LABOR 

Mine. 

MINE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

No.  1. — Wages  of  general  mine  superintend¬ 
ent  only. 

FOREMEN. 

No.  2 — Includes  the  wages  of  foremen  or 
mine  bosses. 

SURVEYING. 

No.  3 — Self  explanatory. 

DRILLING. 

No.  4 — Includes  the  wages  of  men  operating 
drills,  their  helpers  and  those  blasting  rock. 

BREAKING  AND  LOADING. 

No.  5 — Includes  loading  rock  into  mine  cars 
and  pushing  to  haulage. 

HAULING. 

No.  6 — Includes  the  labor  getting  the  cars 
from  loader  to  shaft. 

CAGING  AND  HOISTING. 

No.  7 — Includes  men  placing  cars  on  cages, 
men  on  top  dumping,  and,  where  mill  is  located 
at  a  distance,  hauling  from  mine  to  mill. 
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WEIGHING. 

No.  8 — This  account  needs  no  explanation. 

TIMBERING. 

No.  9 — Includes  all  labor  engaged  in  timber¬ 
ing  mine  or  putting  up  brattices. 

LAYING  TRACK. 

No.  10 — Includes  track  work  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  in  No.  6.  Laying  new  track,  repairing 
same,  or  relaying  except  on  authority. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  11 — Includes  work  which  cannot  be  clas¬ 
sified  under  above  accounts. 

STRIPPING. 

No.  12 — Includes  all  labor  engaged  in  clear¬ 
ing  surface  of  rock  preparatory  to  quarrying. 

REPAIRS. 

No.  13 — Includes  all  labor  concerned  in  re¬ 
placing  or  renewing  broken  or  worn  out  mine 
machinery,  building,  hoisting  apparatus,  shaft, 
etc.  Charges  to  repairs  should  be  sub-divided 
as  follows: 

A — Mine  Cars. 

Includes  repairs  to  mine  cars. 

B— Drills. 

Includes  repairs  to  mine  drills  and  wiring  or 
piping. 

C — Head  House. 

Includes  repairs  to  head  frame,  hoist  or  other 
mine  machinery  above  ground. 

D — Miscellaneous. 

Includes  any  charges  which  cannot  properly 
be  charged  to  the  above. 

A  column  is  allowed  for  this  sub-distribution 
upon  the  payroll  sheet.  If  any  work  is  covered 
by  an  authority  number  you  should  show  same 
on  your  pay  roll.  If  not  covered  by  an  author¬ 
ity  state  plainly,  “No  authority  number.” 

PLANT  ADDITION. 

No.  14 — This  account  includes  all  labor  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
machinery,  sinking  new  shaft  or  equipping 
same.  In  fact,  all  work  which  produces  a  per¬ 
manent  fixture  or  addition  to  the  value  of  the 
plant.  This  account  should  also  be  sub-divided 
where  the  work  is  covered  by  an  authority 
number.  If  the  work  is  not  covered  by  an 
authority  number,  state  plainly  upon  the  pay 
roll,  “No  authority  number.” 

How  to  Sort  Waste 

'"jpHE  MANAGER  of  a  manufacturing 
concern  which  is  careful  to  utilize  all 
waste  possible  has  the  stock  sorted  as  it 
comes  from  the  mill.  Sorters  are  trained 
particularly  to  note  how  the  waste  is  run¬ 
ning  to  have  it  thrown  in  different  piles  so 
that  it  may  be  used  for  some  special  pur¬ 
pose.  The  men  become  expert  in  determin¬ 
ing  what  use  will  eventually  be  made  of  the 
waste  and  by  putting  pieces  of  approximate¬ 
ly  the  same  length  and  width  together  it  is 
possible  to  accumulate  valuable  waste  which 
would  only  be  condemned  when  thrown 
together  loosely  in  a  pile  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  sorting.  In  several  cases  it  has  been 
possible  to  originate  uses  for  blocks  once 
they  are  sorted  and  piled.  From  the  small 
blocks,  which  in  white  pine  may  be  made 
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The  Carriag 

the  Wonderful  Burroughs  Visible 


Don’t  be  misled  by  generalities  in  adding  machine  advertising  or 
selling.  Get  specific  facts  and  comparisons  on  specific  points. 

Particularly  notice  the  carriage  construction,  for  the  carriage  makes  or 
mars  adding  machine  convenience  and  visibility. 


The  carriage  of  the  Burroughs  Visible 
is  so  arranged  that  it  gives  greater  visibility 
of  printing  with  less  effort  by  operator  than 
any  other  adding  machine  in  the  world. 

It  brings  the  printing  point  at  just  the 
proper  distance  from  the  eye  and  at  the 
proper  angle. 

It  is  the  only  adding  machine  that  gives 
the  same  convenience  of  seeing  all  work 
at  a  glance  as  the  most  approved  visible 
typewriter. 

In  the  Burroughs  Visible  carriage  every 
lever  and  key  is  arranged  for  easy  and  di¬ 
rect  manipulation.  The  carriage  is  only 
three  inches  from  the  keyboard-  no 
stretching  nor  shifting  necessary. 

The  paper  drops  into  place  in  the  car¬ 
riage  automatically — like  a  typewriter.  A 
twirl  of  the  platen  knob  and  you  are  ready 
for  work! 

The  carriage  leaves  the  whole  sheet  ex¬ 
posed  to  view;  no  danger  of  coming  to  end 
of  paper  roll  without  knowing  it.  Con¬ 
struction  permits  interchangeability  from 
1 2  yU  to  20"  carriage  and  '-vice  versa. 


Automatically  adjusts  itself  to  any  thick¬ 
ness  of  paper  without  interfering  with 
uniformity  of  feed.  A  unique  friction- 
stop  locks  carriage  in  any  position. 
The  bell  counts  items  listed,  warns  the 
operator  when  end  of  sheet  is  neared,  and 
locks  the  carriage  so  headings  are  uniform. 

These  are  exclusively  Burroughs  points. 

Remember  that  Burroughs  Visible  ma¬ 
chines  are  built  in  the  Burroughs  factory, 
of  the  same  material,  with  the  same  won¬ 
derful  machine  tools,  and  by  the  same 
workmen  who  have  built  a  reputation 
for  lifetime  service  into  other  Burroughs 
machines. 

The  Burroughs  factory  is  not  anew  one, 
built  just  to  make  this  one  type  of  ma¬ 
chine.  It  has  been  running  20  years  and 
even  the  first  adding  machines  turned  out 
are  still  in  use. 

The  Burroughs  reputation  and  prestige 
are  being  built  into  every  one  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  and  every  word  of  the  Burroughs 
guarantee  and  of  the  Burroughs  Service 
pledge  goes  with  it. 


Write  for  valuable  systems  literature  applying  to  your  own  business. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
82  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Not  merely 
Points  of 
Merit — but 
Points  of 
Superiority 


Paper 
roll 

always  avail* 
able  for  listing, 
whensheetsare 
not  wanted. 


ng  Point  at 
scientifical  ly 
proper  distance 
and  angle 
from  eye. 


line. 


Paper 
drops  in¬ 
to  p  1  ace  as  in 
typewriter.  Two 
rows  of  rubber 
friction  rollers  hold 
paper  to  very  last 


Easy,  handy  ar- 
ranfemenr  of 
various  shift  s  and 
levers  for  spacing,  etc. 


Carriage  on  top  of 
machine,  only 
three  inches  from 
keyboard. 


Carriage  automatic¬ 
ally  adjusts  itself  to  any 
thickness  of  paper,  or  any 
number  of  carbons.  Car¬ 
riage  removable  in  one 
minute — 3  a?,  12/4  or  20- 
inch  width  as  desired. 


Accessible 
ibbon 
pools, 
h  a  n  ge 
i  b  b  o  n  s 
instantl  y 
with  ou  t 
removing 
case. 


Fr  icti  o  n- 
stop  locks 
ca  r  ri  age 
in  any  po¬ 
sition. 


into  matches,  to  the  long  ones  which  work  In  this  room  the  core-making  depart- 
up  into  strips,  there  is  a  use  for  all.  ment  is  to  the  left  and  the  ovens  are  at 


Getting  More  Work  With  Better 
Light 

ANY  factory  managers  do  not  realize 
the  value  of  plenty  of  light,  a  clean, 
white  painted  factory  and  a  good  system 
of  ventilation.  This  is  especially  true  in 
foundries,  and  the  ideal  conditions  shown 
in  the  photograph  on  next  page  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 


the  rear  on  the  right.  The  cores  are  es¬ 
pecially  prepared  in  this  room.  Careful, 
accurate  work  is  necessary  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  the  operatives  must  be 
supplied  with  plenty  of  daylight,  lots  of 
good,  clean  air  and  comfortable  general 
conditions.  All  of  the  furnishings,  such 
as  tables  and  chairs,  are  of  steel  and 
everything  is  fireproof.  The  air  ducts  in 
the  girders  not  only  provide  heat  in  win- 
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We  Guarantee 


STUDY 
AT  HOME 

Write  today  for  our 

Complimentary  Scholar¬ 
ships  offer  These  Schol¬ 
arships  are  open  now. 

J  Graduate  correspondence  students 
H  hold  hit  hest  records,  are  most  buc- 
Jlcessful  in  passing  bar  examinations, 
f  Our  Complete  Home  Study  Law 
I  Course  covers  the  same  ground  as 
'do  HARVARD.  CHICAGO,  MICHI¬ 
GAN,  COLUMBIA  and  other  leading 
law  schoo.s  of  the  country.  Recognized  by 
great  jurists,  lawyers  and  universities  as  the 
greatest  home  study  law  course  in  America. 

to  coach  FREE 
any  graduate  fail¬ 
ing  to  pass  bar  examination.  Our  course  covers 
both  theory  and  practice  —  prepares  for  bar  in  any 
state.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Henry  Clay,  John  Mar¬ 
shall,  Jas.  A.  Garfield,  Edward  II.  Harriman,  Thos.  II.  Ryan  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  most  noted  men  and  lawyers  STUDIED  law  AT  HOME. 

Decide  now  to  study  law  at  home.  Make  this  great  step 
teward  a  successful  business  or  professional  career 

Special  Business  Law  Course 

PATRICK  HENRY  siid  that  there  is  only  one  lamp  to  guide  your 
footsteps,  the  lamp  of  experience'  only  one  way  to  judge  the  future-- 
by  the  past.  Know  just  what  to  do.  Avoid  expensive  lawsuits.  We 
teach  you  a  thorough  knowledge  of  commercial  law;  we  give  ydu  the 
fundamental  foundation  and  principles  of  business. 

FREE  Scholarships 

Write  today.  FREE  Scholarships  open.  Sch< 
arship  students  pay  only  for  text  and  postage.  Th 
is  a  very  extraordinary  opportunity.  We  want 

large  number  of  students  quickly,  and  hence  thi3  chance  we  are  givi 
to  a  very  few.  If  you  want  this  opportunity,  be  quick.  Answer 
once,  for  we  reserve  the  right  to  withdraw  the  offer  at  any  time. 

Send  FreeCoupoi^/~tREE coupon 
/ 


Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  today. 
Get  the  most  remarkable  offer  ever 
made  by  a  big  law  college.  Our 
Scholarship  entitles  you  to  a  full 
three  years’  course.  Get  also 
our  free  catalog  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Don't  wait.  Fend 
the  coupon  now.  while  this 
remarkable  offer  lasts. 


AMERICAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Manhattan  Building 

Dept*  1367 

Chicago,  III.  j 


/ 


/ 


American  Correspondence 
School  of  Law,  Manhattan 
Bldg.,  Dept.1367  Chicago. 

/Gentlemen:  Without  any 

obligations  on  me  whatso- 

/ever,  please  send  me  your  Cat¬ 
alog  and  full  particulars  of  your 
Free  Scholarship  Offer. 


Name 


Address 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 


A.  Better 


Filing  Cabinet 

to  enable  you  to  file  letters  easily  and  refer  to  them 
quickly,  in  a  drawer  that  opens  ar)d  closes  like  a  book? 


Tot  gfeAu  IQM  A I  1C 
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is  to  want  it  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  only  file  made  with  DROP  FRONT  and 
AUTOMATIC  TILTING  FOLLOWER. 

Our  80  page  colored  plate  catalog 
shows  a  big  line  of  all  styles  of  sect¬ 
ional  filing  cabinets. 

Write  for  it  ar)d  our  special 
mail  order  proposition. 

Shipments  or)  time 
and  approval. 

the  AuIomaiic 
File  x  Index 

l»3  -153  N.PEARL 
GREEN  BAY  .  Wl 


Courtesy  of  Nelson  Valve  Co. 

In  order  to  accomplish  careful,  accurate  work  th;  operatives  are  supplied  with  plenty  of  daylight, 
lots  of  good  clean  air  and  comfortable  general  conditions. 


ter  but  furnish  cool,  fresh  air  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time.  The  heat  of  the  core  ovens  is 
carried  directly  outside  and  the  amount 
of  radiation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
thorough  insulating. 

These  are  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
this  factory  at  present,  but  in  their  old 
building  things  were  different.  The  light 
was  poor,  the  ventilation  was  insufficient 
and  the  factory  was  not  as  clean  as  it 
might  have  been.  A  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  old  and  new  conditions  has  been 
noticed.  In  the  first  place  the  amount  of 
work  turned  out  has  been  materially  in¬ 
creased  with  the  same  number  in  the 
force,  the  per  cent  of  spoiled  work  has  de¬ 
creased  considerably,  wages  have  in¬ 
creased  and  the  unit  costs  have  been  de¬ 
creased.  The  operatives  are  now  more 
satisfied  than  formerly.  General  reduction 
in  the  overhead  expenses  has  been  noticed. 

Numbering  and  Listing  Machinery 

J  N  order  to  keep  an  accurate  record  of 
the  cost  of  machinery  and  also  to  prop¬ 
erly  route  material  through  the  factory,  each 
machine  and  vise  in  a  large  steel  plant  is 
numbered  and  lettered.  The  figures  are 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  the  ma¬ 
chine  as  free  from  dirt  and  oil  as  possible 
and  are  not  less  than  four  inches  nor  more 
than  six  inches  high,  depending  on  the 
space  available.  Letters  are  painted  on  the 
machine  with  good  white  paint  and  the 
thickness  of  the  line  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

To  avoid  confusion  the  machines  are  di¬ 


vided  into  classes  and  certain  sections  of 
numbers  are  allotted  to  each  class.  The 
initial  letter  of  the  machine  precedes  the 
number  (in  recording,  not  on  the  machine). 
The  machinery  listed  is  as  follows : 


Machine.  Class  Letters. 

Class  Numbers. 

Presses 

P 

1 

to  40  inclusive 

Elec.  Welders 

w 

41 

“  51 

Milling,  Shapers,  Planers 

M 

52 

“  70 

Lathes 

L 

71 

“  80 

Drill  Presses 

D 

81 

“  90  “ 

Grinders 

G 

91 

“  110 

Shears  and  Saws 

S 

111 

“  130 

Gas  Welding  Torches 

T 

131 

“  140 

Vises 

V 

141 

“  180 

Miscellaneous 

X 

181 

“  200 

In  the  production  department  office  these 


numbers  are  listed  on  a  card  index  together 
with  other  machinery  details,  and  this  form 
can  be  used  with  modifications  in  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  plants,  depending  on  the  ma¬ 
chines  used.  It  checks  up  such  practical 
and  essential  data  as  is  likely  to  be  needed 
in  inventory  or  cost  work.  Depreciation 
and  repairs  can  be  taken  care  of  on  the  re¬ 
verse  side  either  monthly  or  annually  as  the 
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management  may  think  necessary.  Usually 
the  cost  of  belting,  shafting,  pulleys  and 
other  incidental  equipment  is  added  in  order 
to  have  the  total  charge  installed. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  advantages 
gained  from  this  record  a  foreman  in  a 
woodworking  plant  recently  insisted  on 
having  a  large  sticker  scrapped  and  replace¬ 
ment  made  with  one  of  a  different  make. 
Upon  looking  at  the  card  and  noting  the 
installation  charge,  the  manager  hesitated, 
because  of  the  loss  on  the  old  machine  and 
the  necessary  expenditure  for  an  entirely 
new  one. 

When  an  engineer  was  shown  the  figures 
his  co-operation  was  enlisted  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  high-speed  steel  knives  were  sub¬ 
stituted,  and  a  larger  pulley  put  on  the 
countershafting  to  speed  up  the  old  sticker. 
The  old  equipment,  then  turned  out  work 
in  volume  and  quality  equal  to  the  demand ; 
and  this  reliable  data,  kept  in  a  serviceable 
manner,  saved  the  heavy  expenditure. 

How  a  Testing  Machine  Improves 
Output 

O  NE  of  the  many  questions  that  a 
buyer  always  asks  is  “What  service 
can  I  expect?”  and  the  answer  the  manu¬ 
facturer  gives  must  be  based  primarily 
upon  his  knowledge  of  what  is  in  his  raw 
materials.  Unless  the  manufacturer  knows 
just  what  requirements  his  raw  materials 
will  meet,  he  cannot  say  with  confidence 
what  service  his  product  will  give.  For 
instance,  he  must  know  the  tensile 
strength,  transverse  strength,  the  amount 
of  compression  it  will  stand  and  such 
other  physical  tests  as  are  necessary  to 
guarantee  service.  On  this  page  is  illus¬ 
trated  a  testing  machine  used  by  one  fac- 


Courtesy  of  Nelson  Valve  Co. 

The  manufacturer  knows  just  what  physical  tests  are 
necessary  to  guarantee  service. 


lather 


You  had  to  help  soften  the  beard  by  rubbing  in  the  lather. 
Naturally,  your  rubbing  brought  the  blood  to  the  surface, 
opened  the  pores  and  made  the  skin  very  sensitive.  That 
helped  the  free  caustic  to  get  in  its  work  and  made  the  skin 
doubly  sensitive.  Under  these  conditions  any  razor  will  feel 
as  though  it  were  pulling  the  hair  out  instead  of  cutting  it. 


ream 


dispenses  with  the  “rubbing  in,”  as  it  thoroughly 
softens  the  beard  while  the  lather  is  worked  up 
on  the  face.  Reduces  shaving  to  two  operations — 
lathering  and  shaving.  One-third  the  time  saved. 

As  it  contains  no  free  caustic, there  is  no  smarting , 
and  you  get  a  delightful,  cool  shave.  ^ - 

For  sale  everywhere  25  cents  Ar  ■ 

Sample  Tube  Free  | K 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY  \ 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  .*  JUtk. 
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rTl  1  rT*  f  c  c  By  JOHN  R.  MEADER 

1  he  1  en  Laws  or  ouccess  “Graham  Hoed” 


HERE  is  a  new  publication  by  John  R.  Meader  (Graham  Hood)  one  of  the  foremost  writers  in  America 
today.  The  articles  he  contributes  each  night  to  one  of  the  foremost  New  York  papers  has  caused  wide¬ 
spread  comment.  Each  chapter  a  book  in  itself — 


The  Law  of  Integrity  The  Law  of  Self-Reliance 

The  Law  of  Initiative  The  Law  of  Courage 

The  Law  of  Concentration  The  Law  of  Economy 
The  Law  of  Attention  The  Law  of  Temperance 

The  Law  of  Faith  The  Law  of  Compensation 


Would  it  not  help  you  to  read  Mr.  Meader’s  wonder¬ 
ful  exposition  of  these  laws — how  they  may  contribute 
to  your  Success? 

They  are  invaluable  to  you  and  your  business. 


dJO  AA  postpaid  with  a  year’s 
y^tUv  s  u  b  s  c n  p  ti  o  n _ t  o 


ELSINESS 

- f 


We  are  making  a  wonderful  offer  upon  this  first  edition.  Think  of  it!  Every  person  who  will  send  S2.00  will  receive  a  copy  o 
this  book  postpaid  and  a  year’s  subscription  to  BUSINESS— A  magazine  for  Office.  Store  and  Factory. 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN’S  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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The  Best 
TONIC 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is 

especially  recommended  for  the 
restoration  of  energy  and  vitality, 
the  relief  of  mental  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  impaired  digestion 
or  appetite. 

HORSFORD’S 
Acid  Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic,) 

Is  a  scientific  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  preparation  of  the  phos¬ 
phates,  and  has  been  found  a 
most  valuable  general  Tonic. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  with  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
and  wholesome  beverage. 

If  your  druggist  can’t  supply  you  send  25  cents 
to  Rumford  Chemical  Works, Providence,  R.  I. 
for  trial  size  bottle,  postage  paid. 


JL  R*  Darden, 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  I  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mail;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  mv  Company  in  your  town; 
start  you  in  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Hook  and  full  particulars  Free. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 
M  191  Marden  Building 
%  Washington.  D.  C. 


&  WE  GIVE  EVERY 

BOY  OR  rvXTT7 


ABSOLUTELY 

FREE 

In  exchange  for  a  little  time  and  less  effort  than  you  think. 

You  unconsciously  advertise  us  while  playing,  driving 
our  CYCLEMOBILE  on  bus  ness  errands  or  touring. 

The  CYCLEMOBILE  is  a  newly  perfected  machine  noton  the 
market  for  sale  on  account  of  our  large  exclusive  contract  with 
the  inventors.  It  is  built  like  a  real  Motor  Car  with  two 
speeds,  forward  and  reverse,  besides  a  neutral  coaster  speed. 
The  Body  and  Hood  are  Pressed  Steel  and  second  growth  ash, 
supported  on  a  Chass:s  frame  of  Rolled  Steel  angle  iron,  capa¬ 
ble  of  carrying  the  weight  of  five  full  grown  men.  The  Axles 
are  also  of  Steel  and  wheels  Rubber  Tired.  The  front  wheels 
pivot  on  regulation  Motor  Car  steering  knuckles,  eliminating 
all  danger  of  upsetting  on  curves.  We  simply  can  notgiveyou 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  real  Specifications  in  th!s  limited 
space,  but  send  in  the  coupon  and  we 

will  TELL  IT  ALL. _ 

" MOTOR  CAR  PUB.  CO..  Bnss 
KANSAS  CITY ,  MO. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Kindly  mail  me  full  details  and 
Specifications  of  your  CYCLEMO * 
BILE  offering,  and  oblige. 

Sincerely  yours ,  j 

Name  . 

Address . . 


tory  in  obtaining  tensile,  transverse  and 
compression  tests  on  cast  iron,  steel, 
bronze  and  all  other  metals  used  in  a 
plant.  By  means  of  the  results  from  these 
tests,  this  company  is  able  to  guarantee 
certain  service  limits  of  their  products  in 
actual  operation.  In  addition  to  the  tests 
mentioned,  various  special  tests  are  also 
made,  such  as  testing  of  chains  and  cables 
to  find  out  the  load  at  which  they  will 
fail,  and  compression  tests  on  concrete  of 
different  mixtures  and  of  different  ages. 

At  times  problems  come  up  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  department  which  the  testing 
machine  is  called  upon  to  help  solve.  An 
instance  recently  came  up  in  this  factory 
where  it  was  desired  to  know  the  power 
required  to  pull  up  the  discs  after  they 
had  been  jammed  down  in  an  electrically 
operated  valve.  By  a  simple  rigging  over 
of  the  machine  this  was  determined  for 
various  sizes.  Again  it  was  desired  to 
know  whether  the  stem  wedge  and  bush¬ 


ing  end  wedge  were  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  strain  put  upon  them  when 
the  discs  were  jammed  down.  In  all  cases 
they  were  found  amply  strong  but  the 
only  way  this  company  could  absolutely 
state  that  they  were  amply  strong  was 
to  perform  these  tests.  It  was  then  de¬ 
sired  to  know  the  relative  strength  of  the 
wedge  bushing  and  stem.  These  parts  were 
then  taken  from  the  valve  and  with  the 
stem  in  one  grip  and  the  wedge  in  the 
other,  the  loads  were  applied  until  one  of 
the  parts  failed.  Then  these  tests  were 
carried  out  with  many  samples  taken  at 
random  and  the  minimum  determined. 
Now  when  a  buyer  says,  “That  valve 
looks  all  right  but  I  dont’  think  the  wedge 
is  strong  enough”  the  company  is  in  a 
position  to  state  absolutely  just  what  the 
wedge  will  do,  how  much  of  a  strain  it 
will  stand,  how  long  it  will  last  and  any 
other  information  that  the  buyer  may  re¬ 
quire. 


BranchOff ice  Orghnizaticn 

A  Report  Scheme  That  is  Easy  to  Handle 
and  H as  Proven  a  Great  Success 
By  Frank  M.  Ellis 


HENEVER  any  selling  territory  is 
assigned  to  a  branch  office  it  is 
very  necessary  that  a  simple  but 
thorougli  system  of  records  be  followed 
which  will  involve  the  minimum  amount  of 
clerical  work  for  both  the  salesmen  on  the 
road  and  the  clerks  in  the  office. 

Any  arrangement  that  requires  a  sales¬ 
man  to  make  out  long  reports  or  write  long 
letters  at  night  will  generally  result  in  his 
letting  such  work  go  unattended  as  long  as 
possible,  and  it  is  often  found  that  when  he 
does  sit  down  to  write  his  report  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  several  items  of  importance  or  has 
lost  the  memorandum  he  made  on  the  back 
or  an  old  envelope,  and  the  report  has  only 
a  small  part  of  its  true  value.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  essential  that  all  salesmen  be  provided 
with  a  report  scheme  that  is  easy  to  handle 
and  convenient  to  use. 

Branch  offices  are  sources  of  business 
without  which  some  home  offices  cannot 
exist,  and  when  the  territory  assigned  to  a 
branch  office  is  one  that  requires  several 
salesmen,  it  is  important  that  the  salesmen 
make  daily  reports  of  their  visits,  also  that 
a  complete  record  of  these  reports  be  kept 
in  the  home  office  so  that  at  any  time,  should 
it  be  necessary  to  send  a  new  man  into  a 
certain  section,  he  can  with  the  least  delay 
have  full  information  regarding  the  towns, 
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hotels  at  which  to  stop,  firms  in  each  town, 
which  are  users  or  customers,  which  are 
prospective  customers,  and  which  he  might 
see  if  he  has  a  little  extra  time  to  spare,  or 
skip  if  pressed  for  time.  Also,  for  each 
firm  he  should  know  the  proper  man  to  see, 
whom  next,  should  the  first  be  out,  and 
what  subject  was  up  when  a  salesman  called 
last.  This  is  valuable,  for  when  a  new  man 
calls  and  is  obliged  to  ask  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  find  out  whom  he  should  see  and 
then  ask  other  questions  to  learn  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  or  the  prospects  of  future 
business,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  get  a  turn¬ 
down,  unless  he  is  an  exceptionally  clever 
man,  and  may  have  to  call  several  times  be¬ 
fore  he  is  really  in  touch  with  the  people  in 
his  territory.  Very  often,  of  course,  the 
man  on  whom  he  calls  is  busy,  but  if  he  can 
go  direct  to  the  subject  that  is  of  interest, 
the  prospective  customer  will  in  most  cases 
find  plenty  of  time  for  the  salesman. 

No  ironbound  rule  or  system  can  be  given 
for  all  lines  of  business,  but  the  following 
scheme  has  been  developed  after  several 
years’  experience,  and  with  a  few  changes 
in  form  can  be  adapted  to  many  different 
lines  of  business. 

Form  I  shows  the  salesman’s  daily  report 
sheet.  For  convenience  these  are  made  up 
in  pads  of  20  reports  and  can  be  carried  in 
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the  pocket.  Each  report  is  numbered  and 
printed  in  triplicate;  one  is  mailed  to  the 
home  office,  one  to  the  branch,  and  the  third 
is  kept  by  the  salesman  himself.  Here  the 
color  scheme  is  worked  to  advantage ;  each 
salesman  having  a  separate  color,  it  is  easy 
to  recognize  whose  report  you  have  and  at 
the  same  time  to  know  the  section  from 
which  it  comes.  A  permanent  record  of 
these  reports  is  made  on  a  sheet  in  the  office 
as  shown  in  Form  II,  after  which  the  report 
is  filed  geographically  for  future  reference. 

The  salesman’s  three  reports  and  the  stub 
of  the  first  all  carry  the  same  number  and 
the  stub  has  name  of  firm,  city  and  date  of 
call,  which  arrangement  serves  a  double 
purpose:  first  it  gives  a  check  at  both  the 
branch  and  the  home  offices  to  insure  that 
all  reports  are  received,  and  second,  if  one 
gets  into  the  correspondence  file  it  can  be 
located  by  referring  to  the  subject  on  its 
stub;  if  lost  at  either  office  the  salesman 
can  furnish  a  duplicate  by  referring  to  the 
stub  number  for  the  subject  and  then  lo¬ 
cating  it  in  his  own  files.  To  properly  pro¬ 
tect  and  carry  these  report  pads  the  usual 
leather  cover  is  provided  with  a  pocket  in 
which  the  reports  are  carried  when  torn  out. 
By  use  of  these  reports  the  salesman  can 
make  such  notes  as  may  be  required  during 
his  visit  or  while  waiting  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  day  his  reports  are  complete  and 
nothing  has  been  forgotten. 

Form  III  is  printed  on  the  back  of  Form 
II  and  on  sheets  that  fit  a  loose  leaf  pocket- 
book  so  as  to  be  filed  and  used  by  the  sales¬ 
man  for  reference  during  a  trip  or  visit.  If 
desired  these  may  also  be  made  in  duplicate, 
one  for  the  salesman’s  own  use  and  the 
other  to  be  retained  permanently  in  the  of¬ 
fice.  For  a  branch  in  which  the  office  proper 
requires  only  one  or  two  people,  usually  a 
manager  and  one  subordinate,  the  scheme 
puts  the  detail  work  in  such  form  that  the 
stenographer  can  attend  to  it,  leaving  the 
manager  free  to  attend  to  more  important 
matters  and  still  keep  him  posted  as  to  the 
work  that  is  being  done  by  the  men  that  are 
out. 

In  the  correspondence  file  each  customer, 
or  prospective  customer,  is  given  a  separate 
folder  and  all  correspondence  is  filed  under 
the  vertical  system,  so  that  all  letters  per¬ 
taining  to  any  one  subject  or  with  any  one 
firm  are  together,  whether  they  be  from  the 
firm  itself  or  the  home  office  or  anyone  else. 
If  any  blueprints  or  samples  of  work  to  be 
done  are  received,  they  are  filed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  correspondence  or  in  a  special 
file  using  envelopes. 

Most  of  the  correspondence  in  any  branch 
may  be  divided  under  two  headings ;  first, 
correspondence  with  home  office,  salesmen 
or  other  branches;  second,  correspondence 
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SYSTEM,  the  Magazine  of  Business,  conducted  this 
exhaustive  investigation  for  its  subscribers.  But  the  dec.BEgffl 
larations  of  thousands  of  business  men  that  this  work||ggi}9 
puts  a  light  on  the  writing  of  business  letters  that  the 
whole  business  world  should  be  permitted  to  profit  by,  has  (J|\t 
determined  SYSTEM  on  the  publication  of  a  public  edition 

$1  with  this  coupon  brings  to  you  the  complete  '‘Business 
Correspondence  Library” — 3  volumes,  672  pages — transportation  prepaid. 
$2  per  month  for  4  months  thereafter — less  than  7  cents  a  day— for  them 
complete  and  in  addition  brings  you  SYSTEM,  the  Magazine  of  Business, 
every  month  for  two  full  years — 24  numbers  of  this  remarkable  business 
magazine,  every  page  of  which  is 

Packed  With  Business  Ideas 

SYSTEM  stands  pre-eminent  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  Business — 260  to 
356  pages  in  every  issue  and  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  a  single  one  of 
them.  SYSTEM  shows  you  how  to  conduct  or  how  to  start  a  business, 
how  to  win  trade,  minimize  wastes,  keep  down  expenses,  manage  men. 
But  the  interest  and  value  SYSTEM  offers  you  does  not  end  even  with 
the  end  of  its  editorial  pages — for  you  can  read  on  into  the  advertising 
pages,  where  are  shown  devices,  machines’  and  supplies  for  doing  every 
kind  of  business  work,  and  find  equal  interest  and  profit  on  every 
page. 

Here  at  last  is  the  clear,  complete,  specific  method  by  which  the  business 
manager  can  make  his  firm’s  letters  crackle  and  snap  with  business  strength 
— the  salesman  make  his  letters  as  keen  and  terse  as  his  selling  talk — the 
young  man  develop  himself  into  a  power  with  his  employers— by  which 
banker,  real  estate  agent,  insurance  man,  credit  man,  can  dictate  into  a  let¬ 
ter  with  scientific  certainty  the  style  and  character  that  commands.  Do  not 
risk  .osing your  chance  at  this  advance  edition — act  today. 

Tl  enclose  $1.  Send  meat  once,  transportation  charges  fully  prepaid,  thel 
(complete  3-volume  “Business  Correspondence  Library”— 672  pages— “ 
*  bound  in  Maroon  vellum,  and  enter  my  name  for  a  full2  years’  subscription 
|  to  SYSTEM,  the  Magazine  of  Business,  to  include  the  current  issue.  I 

I  promise  to  remit  $2  each  month  for  the  4  following  months,  making  $9  in  all. 

B-10-12 

I  Name  _ _ 


The  letters  that  have  sold  the  most  goods,  col¬ 
lected  the  most  money,  settled  the  hardest  com¬ 
plaints,  won  the  best  jobs,  had  the  strongest  influence — 
analyzed  and  dissected  ior  you  to  learn  from,  to  adapt  to 
your  needs,  or  to  develop  an  original  style  of  your  own 
— with  the  best  examples  actually  reproduced  as  they 
were  used  and  graphically  explained  point  by  point. 

Here  in  these  three  volumes — 672  pages — arc  packed  the  success-secret* 
back  of  the  letters  that  are  actually  winning  the  biggest  results  today,  that 
are  bringing  orders  from  you  and  me,  and  making  other  men’s  fortunes. 

Two  years  of  investigation  by  a  staff  of  experts  employed  by  SYSTEM, 
the  Magazine  of  Business,  were  spent  collecting  the  letters  of  firms  and  in¬ 
dividuals;  investigating  the  actual  results;  analyzing  the  comparisons  of 
costs  and  profits;  studying  the  difference  in  results  obtained  by  differences 
in  arrangement,  wording,  enclosures,  etc. 

Every  striking  idea  found  in  use  by  mail  order  house,  wholesaler,  manufac¬ 
turer,  retailer,  real  estate  or  insurance  man,  bank,  collector,  individual  sales¬ 
men  or  complaint  clerk  was  followed  out  and  its  returns  studied.  This  mass 
of  information,  this  wealth  of  ideas,  this  gold  mine  of  absolute  facts  was 
then  charted  and  diagrammed — and  developed  into  one  complete,  yet  concise 
library  so  clear  and  simple  that  from  it  any  busy  man  can  pick  out  any  sort 
of  proposition,  an  idea  or  suggestion  that  he  can  know  in  advance  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful;  or  can  turn  to  for  original  inspiration. 

It  is  a  work  that  will  show  any  man  how  to  write  or  dictate  the 
kind  of  a  letter  that  arouses  attention,  tingles  with  convincing  strength, 
and  carries  its  point;  how  to  conduct  a  follow-up  campaign,  how  to 
key 
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.  ^  44-60  E.  23rd  St 
|  NEW  YORK 


Would  You  Like  to  See  Actual  Examples  of 
How  Other  Successful  Men  Have  Written— 


—Letters  to  Follow-up  Inquiries  —Clever  Schemes  to  Get  Replies 
see  Vol.  I.  pp.  138.  139;  Vol.  III.  pp.  see  Vol.  II.  pp.  22,  26,  27,  28;  Vol.  m. 
76,  84.  pp.  167,  168. 

—Letters  to  Accompany  Catalog  — Paragraphs  to  Increase  Effective- 

see  Vol.  II,  p.  35.  ness  of  Enclosures 

—Opening  Paragrapns  to  Get  At-  see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  148. 
tention  —Special  Inducements  to  Retailers 

see  Vol.  I,  pp.  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  128,  129,  141,  178. 

84.  86.  —Letters  Emphasizing  Special 

—Arguments  to  Clinch  the  Sale  Prices 
see  Vol.  I  p.  47;  Vol.  II.  pp.  47,  136.  Bee  Vol.  I,  p.  149;  Vol.  ITT,  p.  158. 
~LChv?ie*nt?,J?eiMN^  — Dealers  Trade-Getting  Letters 

v„,  A,-  %  \619,  A4,  22i‘  226,227:  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  186,  187.  188,  189. 

Vol.  Ill,  pp.  29,  31,  137.  19Q  191>  1«J7>  198f  205.  206,  207,  208, 

-Money-getting  Collection  Letters  211,  214,  217,  218,  219.  220.  221,  222, 
see  Vol.  I,  p.  135.  226,  228;  Vol.  Ill,  p.  25. 

—Clever  Answers  to  Complaints  -Trade-Getting  Letters  to  Coa- 
see  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  189,  198.  sumers 

—Arguments  to  Advance  Prices  see  Vol.  n,  p.  147. 

Bee  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  169,  161,  174.  —Letters  to  Poor  Credit  Risks 

see  Vol^I,  p.  185. 

■  Collection  Letters 

<U,  10,  II,  <0,  ia,  v  vi.  111,  yp.  s<i,  00.  bco  *  ui.  x,  pp.  xuO,  164. 

—Letters  to  Dealers’  Clerks  — Retailers’  Collection  Letters 

see  Vol.  Ill,  p.  32.  see  Vol.  I,  pp.  147,  148. 

—Educational  Letters  to  Dealers'  — Instalment  Collection  Letters 
Customers  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  154,  156. 

see  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  8,  9, 12, 13,  138.  —Letters  to  Bring  Cash  with  Order 
—Sales  Letters  to  Dealers’  Cnsto-  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  189, 191. 
mers  — Letters  for  Collection  Agencies 

see  Vol.  HI,  pp.  18,  19,  21,  22.  see  Vol.  I,  pp.  168,  169. 

—Letters  to  Follow-up  Real  Estate  —Letters  Backed  with  Inducement 
Sales  see  Vol.  I,  p.  47;  Vol.  II,  pp.  49,  136. 

see  Vol.  m,  pp.  77,  86,  87,  88.  —Letters  Appealing  to  Women 

—Letters  to  Illustrate  Demonstra-  see  Vol.  n,  pp.  87,  89,  91,  92,  93,  96, 
tion  Offers  56\?7:  «  .,  .  . 

see  Vol.  m.  p.  157,  —Letters  Appealing  to  Merchants 

—Effective  Descriptions  in  Letters  see  Vol.  I,  p.  149. 

see  Vol.  I.  pp.  44,  46.  —Letters  to  Revive  Ola  Customers 

—Salesmen’s  Letters  to  Dealers  see  Vol.  III.  p.  182. 

see  Vol.  HI.  pp.  41,  42,  43,  44.  — Letters  Offering  Investments 

— Unusual  8ales  Letters  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  102,  107,  110,  111. 

see  Vol.  II,  p.  12.  —Letters  Appealing  to  Farmers 

—Letters  to  Answer  Specific  In-  see  Vol.  II,  pp.  118, 119, 120. 

—Letters  with  Appeals  That  Get 
Attention 


BCD  yui.  Ill,  (l|l,  1UJ ,  1U1,  ii"*.  —LiCHCl  S  VO  IUU1  V/J 

— Paragraphs  to  Prompt  Action  see  Vol.  I,  p.  185. 

see  Vol.  II,  pp.  16.  17,  71,  72,  73,  74,  —  Last  Resort”  Co 
76,  76,  77,  78,  79:  Vol.  HI,  pp.  92.  93.  see  Vol.  I,  pp.  160,  : 


quiries 
see  Vol.  II,  pp.  37,  38. 

—Plans  for  Offering  Premiums 
see  Vol.  IH.  pp.  100,  176. 
-Business-Getting  Postals 
see  Vol.  II,  p.  63. 


see  Vol.  II.  p.  26. 

—Letters  with  Effective  and  Clever 


Appeal 

eee  Vol.  I, 


pp.  101,  103. 


What  Other  Business  Men  Say; 


Wabash  and  Madison 

_  CHICAGO 

fW  fV>CAHs{  or  BUSINESS 
I  Canadian  price  $10— same  terms.  Abroad  $11 — fS  down,  $2  monthly.! 
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M.  D.  Prevoost,  New 
Bedford.  Mass.,  says:— 
“$350  profit  in  24  hours 
at  an  expense  of  only 
$3.70  in  testing  one  of 
the  many  points  given 
in  Vol.  II,  is  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  I  am  giv¬ 
ing  to  whomever  is  in¬ 
terested  in  making  him¬ 
self  into  a  more  efficient 
business  man.” 


E.  B.  Davis,  Sales  Agent, 
1006  Oak  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  says: — 

“I  located  within  twor 
minutes  after  I  opened 
the  first  volume  of  the 
‘Business  Correspond¬ 
ence  Library’  two  para- 
graphsthat  gave  me  ideas 
I  can  use  in  my  business, 
worth  many  times  the 
price  of  the  whole  set.” 


F.  S.  Peacock,  Reliance 
Ink  Co.,  Ltd.  .Winnipeg, 
Man.,  Canada,  says : — 
“The  ‘Business  Corres¬ 
pondence  Library*  just 
received.  I  think  we  are 
very  fortunate  to  get 
these  books  just  now,  at 
they  will  greatly  assist 
us  in  getting  out  our 
trade  letters  for  this 
coming  season.” 


The 


“GOLDEN  GEM ”  AHHINCS  MACHINE  SJ  ^ 


For  Your  Personal  or  General  Office  Use  ONLY 

We  have  been  making  adding  machines  for  ten  years— and  have  sold  over  30,000.  “THE  PROOF”  on  r- quest. 
During  the  past  few  years  we  have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  special  tools  and  maehinerv  to  produ-  e  a 
machine  that  would  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  WE  HAVE  SUCCEEDED — THE  ‘’GOLDEN  GEM”  IS  THE 
RESULT.  Y  ou  can  keep  it  right  on  your  desk  or  take  it  with  you  on  tlie  road.  It  saves  brain  work — avoids  mis¬ 
takes — it  suits  the  average  man’s  needs  as  well  as  high  priced  machines.  It  is  supplied  in  a  pebbled  morocco 
leather  case  for  only  $10.  Send  Your  Remittance  Today — Your  MONEY  BACK  if  Machine  does  not  make  good. 

SALES  A  CENTS:  Address:  Alllnm^tlf  Aflflind  MsrhinO  P  n  319  Broadway 

The  4  Golden  Geur”  Sells  Itself.  B.  RANCHER  /iUlOIIiailC  Adding  iViaCIlIIie  GU.,  NEW  YORK 


Read  Our  Great  ENCYCLOPEDIA  Offer  on  Page  229! 
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Classified  Advertisements 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES  15c.  Sheet  Pic¬ 
tures  lc.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  lc.  30  days’  credit. 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co., 
Dept.  1366,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS — One  cent  invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring 
you  a  $35  to  $60  a  week  proposition.  American  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.,  Div.  1012,  Lemont,  Ill. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  it.  Orders  from  $1  to  $100.  Nice 
pleasant  business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at 
once  for  free  sample  and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co., 
414  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  to  run  a  profitable  busi 
ness  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative  and 
sell  guaranteed  sweaters,  shirts,  neckties,  underwear  and 
hosiery  direct  from  our  factories  to  the  homes.  Write 
Steadfast  Mills,  Dept.  17,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

AR1THSTYLE— Handiest,  fastest,  cheapest  computing 
machine.  Portable,  durable,  reliable;  carries  automati¬ 
cally,  results  instantaneously.  Calculates  everything; 
saves  work,  worry  and  mistakes.  Reliable  agents  desired 
everywhere.  Three  selling  plans.  Request  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Arithstyle  Co.,  118  E.  28th  St.,  New  York. 


AGENTS — THE  “NU-PANTZ”  CREASER  creases  trous- 
'rs,  sleeves,  removes  wrinkles,  etc.  Aluminum  self-heat¬ 
ing  outfit,  $3.50;  worth  $25.00  year;  adds  $100.00  to  ap¬ 
pearance.  Nets  $1.25  per  sale;  hustlers  sell  five  in  half 
day.  Ask  for  “NU-PANTZ  Salesmanship,”  free  to. agents. 
Address  Racine  Creaser  Co.,  35th  St.,  Racine,  Wis. 


BOOKS 

MY  BOOK,  “HOW  TO  JUDGE  A  PATENT,”  free;  an 
“eye-opener.”  Obed  Billman,  Cleveland,  O. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LEARN  to  collect  money,  by  a  sure  easy  system.  Income 
$1,200  to  $5,000  a  year.  Quick  results.  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Instructive  book,  “Skillful  Collecting,”  free. 
National  Collectors’  Assn..  380  Park  Place,  Newark,  Ohio. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  for  government  jobs; 
$80.00  month;  write  for  list  of  positions  open.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  F53,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PARTNER  WANTED  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
Will  require  $10,000  investment.  Brand  new  shop  and 
equipment,  just  ready  to  start.  Knowlton  Mfg.  Co., 
Canton,  S.  D. 


USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 
business  of  your  own.  We  help  you  start  for  a  share  in 
profits;  27  opportunities.  Particulars  free.  Mutual  Op¬ 
portunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TURN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  INTO  MONEY— We  are 
manufacturers  of  patented  specialties  and  with  our  10 
years’  experience  in  the  Mail  Order  business  are  in  a 
position  to  start  you  on  a  sound  basis.  Everything  fur¬ 
nished;  large  profits;  small  investment;  quick  returns; 
no  canvassing;  $15  to  $25  weekly  easily  made  at  home; 
personal  assistance,  free  advertising  and  new  ideas  assure 
your  success.  Send  for  positive  proof  and  free  booklet, 
“Mail  Order  Facts.”  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  144-148  Broad¬ 
way,  Dept.  A8,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT.”  Make  $15  to  $50  a  week 
during  a  few  hours  of  spare  time  at  home.  Get  the  big 
profits  in  the  mail  order  business.  Represent  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  No  canvassing.  I  want  ambitious  fellows  to 
handle  my  “latest”  and  the  increased  output  of  my  new 
factories.  I  show  you  my  methods  are  successful  before 
you  start  business.  Personal  coaching  and  warehouse 
privileges  free  to  co-workers.  Write  now  for  copyrighted 
plans,  “whole  truth,”  positive  proof  and  sworn  state¬ 
ments.  J.  M.  Pease,  Gen.  Manager,  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg. 
Company,  575  Pease  Bldg.,  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


COLLECTIONS 

OUR  “PLEASE”  COLLECTION  STICKERS  make  slow 
payers  pay  promptly.  1,000  for  $1.00.  Hardware  Buyer, 
Allentown,  Penna. 


HIGH  GRADE  HELP 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in  spare 
time  silvering  mirrors;  no  capital;  free  instructive  book¬ 
let,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F.  Redmond,  Dept. 
AD,  Boston,  Mass. 


OPPORTUNITY — “How  to  Land  the  Job  You  Want.” 
Our  new  6,000-word  book  gives  exact  details.  Send  25c 
silver.  Ryder  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon.  Money  back- 
quick  if  not  absolutely  satisfied. 


with  firms  in  the  territory.  For  the  sake 
of  economy,  instead  of  using  the  regular 
stationery,  a  simple  form  or  even  a  blank 
second  sheet  may  be  used  for  all  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  home  office,  salesmen 
or  other  branches ;  and  here  again,  to  insure 
that  none  are  lost,  each  letter,  whether  to 
office  or  people  connected  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  numbered.  A  notebook  with  con¬ 
secutive  numbers  for  home  office,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  salesmen  and  branches,  is  kept  by 
the  stenographer,  and  whenever  a  letter  is 
written  it  is  given  the  next  succeeding  num¬ 
ber  and  its  subject  noted  after  the  corres¬ 
ponding  number  in  the  notebook ;  then,  if  a 
letter  goes  astray  in  the  mail,  the  one  for 

whom  it  was  ^ - - — _ _ > _ 

intended  will 
ask  for  a  copy 
of  letter,  No. 

122,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which 
he  will  know 
he  has  not  re- 
ceived  by 
watching  the 
numbers.  The 
subject  or 
firm  regarding 
whom  the  let¬ 


by  the  company.  Here,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  manager,  who  must  keep  in  touch 
with  all  quotations  outstanding,  a  sheet  of 
the  usual  letter  size  is  written  by  carbon 
when  letter  or  regular  proposal  giving  price 
is  made  in  addition  to  the  regular  copies, 
and  is  punched  to  be  held  in  loose-leaf 
binder  on  the  manager’s  desk,  in  geograph¬ 
ical  order.  The  number  on  the  quotation 
sheet  is  also  noted  by  the  stenographer  on 
the  letter  or  inquiry  so  that  the  quotation 
can  be  found  in  the  quotation  book  without 
referring  to  the  correspondence  file. 

Copies  of  all  letters,  quotations  and  pro¬ 
posals  made  in  a  certain  section  are  mailed 
to  salesmen  visiting  that  section  so  that  they 

are  continu¬ 
ally  kept  in- 
formed. 
Therefore 
when  a  letter 
or  proposal 
is  written,  as 
many  car¬ 


U  O  T  AT  I  ON 


form  IV 


Q 


ter  was  writ¬ 
ten  will  be 
found  in  the 
Number  Book 
and  the  car¬ 
bon  copy  of  the  letter  then  found  in  the  file. 

Again,  for  convenience  and  economy,  all 
mail  to  the  home  office,  branches  and  sales¬ 
men  is  placed  in  pigeon  holes  and  at  the  end 
of  the  day  gathered  up.  By  this  method, 
the  manager  can  keep  the  important  mail  in 
compact  form  and  excessive  postage  charges 
may  be  avoided. 

The  most  important  thing  in  a  branch  of¬ 
fice  is  the  getting  of  orders  and  following 
up  prospective  customers.  On  most  deals 
that  involve  any  considerable  amount  of 
money,  $100.00  or  over,  at  least  one  pro¬ 
posal  is  made  quoting  price.  Sometimes  this 
is  in  letter  form  but  more  often  on  some 
special  form  or  blank  'that  is  regularly  used 


bon  copies 
as  are  re¬ 
quired  may 
be  made,  one 
to  go  into  its 
correspond¬ 
ence  file,  one 
to  the  sales- 

_  man,  one  for 

manager’s 

quotation  book  and  an  extra  copy  which  is 
placed  in  the  geographical  file. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  following  up 
of  prospective  customers  in  any  section, 
these  extra  copies  of  important  letters  and 
quotations  are  placed  in  a  special  geograph¬ 
ical  file  of  the  principal  towns  in  a  given 
section  and  the  one  the  salesman  will  use  as 
his  headquarters  when  working  the  small 
and  nearby  places.  Thus  all  correspond¬ 
ence  concerning  that  section  will  be  found 
in  one  place  and  it  will  be  the  work  of  only 
a  few  minutes  for  anyone  starting  on  a  trip 
into  that  section  to  have  before  him  all  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance.  By  this  scheme  no  item 
will  be  overlooked. 
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Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine — Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort ,  Lessen  Costs 
and  Multiply  Profits 


IT  IS  a  principle  in  re¬ 
tailing  that  the  quickest 
way  to  get  a  customer 
inside  the  store  is  by 
means  of  a  special  cut- 
price  offer.  The  public 
is  acquainted  with  such 
offers  through  the 
medium  of  the  daily  newspapers.  But  there 
are  lots  of  people  who  might  be  induced  to 
buy  at  the  store  who  may  not  for  several 
reasons  see  the  firm’s  advertisements  on  the 
day  of  the  sale. 

It  is  a  custom  with  most  retail  stores  to 
paste  the  current  cut-price  advertisements 
on  the  windows  of  the  store,  so  that  they 
may  be  seen  by  passers-by.  One  large  de¬ 
partment  store  in  a  city  in  the  middle  west 
goes  even  further  than  this,  on  the  theory 
that  a  department  store  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  is  such  an  everyday  affair  that  it 
will  not  attract  special  attention  from  the 
average  person,  even  though  pasted  on  the 
window. 

This  store  has  a  large  bulletin  board  5  ft. 
by  2  ft.  placed  in  each  main  window,  also 
at  each  entrance.  Special  hand-lettered 
cards  are  affixed  to  these  boards  each  day 
telling  of  the  special  prices  now  offered. 
One-inch  lettering  is  used  on  these  cards. 
The  advertising  manager  of  this  store  states 
that  this  method  pulls  business  from  per¬ 
sons  who  may  not  have  seen  the  regular 
newspaper  advertisements.  Such  people  are 
generally  customers  who  have  arrived  in  the 
city  early  in  the  morning  from  surrounding 
towns  and  have  not  had  the  time  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  read  the  daily  newspapers. 

This  bulletin  plan  also  works  to  good  ad¬ 


vantage  in  the  case  of  city  people  who  have 
read  the  advertisements,  for  it  serves  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  what  they  have  read  in  the 
newspaper  and  to  suggest  that  now  is  the 
time  to  snap  up  one  of  the  bargains. 

A  similar  idea  is  used  by  a  large  general 
grocery  store  in  the  suburbs  of  the  same 
city.  This  grocer  has  a  poster  board  12  by 
8  ft.  affixed  over  the  main  entrance  to  his 
store.  On  it  are  posted  daily  prices  of  arti¬ 
cles  in  most  general  use.  The  names  and 
prices  of  these  articles  are  shown  by  means 
of  detachable  metal  letters  and  figures  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  used  on  baseball  score  boards. 

IN  NEARLY  every 
office  time  is  wasted 
first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  getting  one’s 
bearings  and  deciding 
on  the  order  in  which 
things  are  to  be  hand¬ 
led.  One  highly  paid 
executive  in  a  large  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern,  noted  for  the  quick  action  he  gets 
each  morning,  explains  the  reason  for  this 
as  follows : 

“Before  I  close  my  desk  for  the  night 
I  go  over  all  the  notes  on  my  desk  calen¬ 
dar  pad  and  decide  on  their  order  of  im¬ 
portance.  I  then  take  a  blank  sheet  of 
paper  and  write  on  it  the  following  day’s 
date.  On  this  sheet  I  list  in  their  order 
of  importance  the  things  to  be  done  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  At  this  time 
I  also  clean  up  my  desk  thoroughly  and 
leave  it  so  that  I  can  start  work  the  in¬ 
stant  I  open  it  the  next  morning.  When 
details  are  left  unfinished  over  night  there 
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MOTION  PICTURE  SCHOOLS 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED.  You  can  write 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience  needed. 
Big  demand,  good  pay.  Details  free.  Associated  Motion 
Picture  Schools,  684  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. 


MULTIGRAPHING  AND 
TYPEWRITING 

MULTIGRAPHING — Genuine  typewritten  letters;  also 
postcards.  Write  for  sample  and  prices.  Lulu  D. 
Springer,  Rembusch  Bldg.,  Shelbyville,  fnd.  P.  O.  Box  63. 


PATENT  ATTORNEY 

C.  L.  PARKER,  PATENT  ATTORNEY,  992  G.  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Inventors’  Handbook,  “Protecting, 
Exploiting  and  Selling  Inventions,”  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS — $9,000  offered  for  certain  in¬ 
ventions.  Book  “How  to  Obtain  a  Patent”  and  “What 
to  Invent”  sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
as  to  patentability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  expense.  Estab¬ 
lished  16  years.  Address  Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent 
Attys.,  1022  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRINTING 

PRINTING — 500  noteheads  or  envelopes,  $1.25;  100  vis¬ 
iting  cards,  35c;  1,000  letterheads  or  business  cards,  $2.00. 
Send  for  samples  and  price  list.  Langosch  Bros.,  2121 
Cortez  St.,  Chicago. 


PRINTING  SPECIALS— Prepaid;  1,000  3x6  slips,  $1; 
1,000  imitation  typewritten  letters,  $3.25;  1,000  6x9  cir¬ 
culars,  $1.75;  1,000  white  envelopes,  $2.  Best  stock;  send 
for  prices.  B.  K.  Miller  Co.,  Box  254,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

ARE  YOU  A  REAL  SALESMAN?  If  you  can  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  there  is  a  place  for  you  in  our  organi¬ 
zation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  loose  leaf 
devices  and  accounting  systems  in  the  East.  Therefore, 
we  have  the  best  proposition  to  offer.  We  want  men 
with  red  blood — men  big  enough  to  develop  into  state 
representatives,  and  eventually  handle  zones.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  accounting  would  help,  but  is  not  essential.  Can 
you  measure  up  to  these  requirements?  If  so,  write  im¬ 
mediately  with  full  details  to  “Sales  Manager,”  303  Hud¬ 
son  St.,  New  York  City. 


SECOND-HAND  OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE — New  and  second-hand  office  machinery  and 
devices  of  all  kinds  and  makes,  including  duplicating 
machines,  addressing  machines,  folding  machines,  enve¬ 
lope  sealers,  business'  phonographs,  billing  machines,  stamp 
affixers,  time  recorders,  gum  tape  sealers,  pencil  sharp¬ 
eners,  check  protectors,  etc.  Also  supplies.  Write  us 
before  you  buy;  we  have  several  real  bargains.  Repairs 
to  all  machines  at  reasonable  rates.  Collins  Office  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  1327  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TYPEWRITERS 

SLIGHTLY  USED  AND  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS. 
All  makes.  Every  part  guaranteed.  Free  trial  anywhere. 
Less  than  half  original  prices.  Cash  or  payments.  For 
price  list  No.  14,  write  W.  A.  Whitehead,  183  N.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago. 


LARGEST  STOCK  of  typewriters  in  America.  All 
makes,  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.,  %  to 
B  Mfrs.  prices  (many  less) — rented  everywhere — apply 
rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one  and  judge 
on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  catalog  W.  Type¬ 
writer  Emporium,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


I7REE  Illustrated  Book 

™  Tells  about  over  360,000  Protected  Positions 
in  U.  S.  Service.  More  than  40,000  vacan¬ 
cies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for 
you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employment. 
Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A-3.  N o  obligation. 

EARL  HOPKINS,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Me  M  Multiple  Ring  Book 


Sheets  Do  Not  Tear  Out 

Seven  rings  scientifically  made.  Automatic 
openers  for  rings.  1-8  inch  thinner  than 
other  books.  Costs  no  more  than  the  old 
kind. 

OVER  350  STOCK  SIZES  AND  BINDINGS 

Does  a  book  which  corrects  the 
trouble  you  have  had  SHEETS 
TEARING  OUT — appeal  to  you? 
Demand  this  book  at  your  sta¬ 
tioner  or  mail  your  inquiry  to  us. 

McMillan  book  co.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


This  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 


H.  D.  Roosen  Company 

78-84  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  h&ix. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Prevents  hair  falling-. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


THE  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 

The  Bennell  Accountancy  Course 

has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 


1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


is  a  danger  of  forgetting  them  by  the 
next  morning.  But  if  they  are  placed  on 
paper  when  one’s  mind  is  familiar  with 
them  there  is  little  if  any  chance  of  any 
oversight.  Apart  from  the  prevention  of 
error  and  oversight  I  have  found  this 
method  to  save  me  at  least  an  hour  each 
morning.  At  night  I  do  not  have  to 
“think”  of  things  to  be  done  the  follow¬ 
ing  day — my  mind  is  already  full  of  them. 
But  if  I  wait  until  the  next  morning  it 
is  a  question  of  raking  one’s  memory  for 
the  loose  ends  of  the  previous  day’s  work 
and  there  is  always  a  chance  that  one  or 
two  will  slip  by. 

“The  first  working  hours  each  morning 
are  the  best  times  for  creative  work  and 
they  should  not  be  dissipated  in  needless 
detail  puttering  around.” 


Profiting  by 
Experience  in 
Quoting  Prices 


I  N  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  a  standard  article, 
process  costs  can  of 
course  be  figured  to  a 
fraction  of  a  cent,  for 
the  reason  that  most  of 
the  work  is  done  under 
identical  conditions  and 
by  machinery.  But  in  the  construction  bus¬ 
iness  costs  cannot  be  so  standardized  for 
the  reason  that  no  two  jobs  are  conducted 
under  identical  conditions,  and  the  human 
element  enters  more  largely  into  the  work 
than  in  a  typical  manufacturing  business.  A 
large  construction  concern  in  the  middle 


west  uses  a  simple  system  that  enables  it  to 
standardize  costs  as  nearly  as  they  can  be 
standardized  in  this  line  of  business.  As 
each  job  is  finished,  a  ‘Completed  Job  Re¬ 
port’  is  entered  up  from  the  detailed  rec¬ 
ords  kept  of  expenditures.  This  form  is 
made  out  in  triplicate.  The  first  sheet  is 
white,  the  second  yellow,  the  third  pink. 
The  first  copy  goes  to  the  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  the  second  is  attached  to  the  original 
estimate  of  that  job,  and  the  third  is  filed  in 
the  regular  correspondence  files  with  other 
papers  pertaining  to  the  job.  Thus,  when 
a  quotation  is  needed  on  any  particular  job, 
the  sales  manager  is  enabled  to  make  his 
quotation  on  the  basis  of  exact  facts  as  de¬ 
veloped  by  previous  jobs  of  the  same 
nature;  he  is  not  compelled  to  allow  guess¬ 
work  to  enter  into  his  quotations.  When 
entered  up  the  report  gives  a  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  every  phase  of  the  job  and  a  complete 
statement  of  all  expenditures  thoroughly 
classified. 


Handling 

Telephone 

Calls 


Original  Contract 

Extras 

Total 

Deductions 

Tilt 

Plaster 

Tools 

Cleaning  Rubbish 

Sundry  Material 

Freight 

Cartage 

Labor 

Misc'l  Expenses 

Dale  Coolrnc  I  - 


—  Location - 

-  Date  Finished 


NCI  CONTRACT 


TOTAL  EXPENSE 


ESTIMATED 


COST  PER  SQUARE  PEET 


Total  Square  Feet  — 


-Coat  Per  Foot— 


—Profit  Per  Foot. 


THE  EASE  with 
which  the  telephone 
can  be  used  often 
proves  a  detriment  to 
both  parties  using  it. 
In  nearly  every  busi- 
_  ness  office  cases  fre¬ 
quently  come  to  light 
where  a  certain  man  while  out  of  the 
office  has  been  called  by  a  person  whom 
he  particularly  wishes  to  talk  to.  Through 
lack  of  a  proper  system  for 
recording  undelivered  incom¬ 
ing  calls  much  inconven¬ 
ience  and  often  loss  is  caused. 

One  concern  in  the  middle 
west  has  a  pad  of  blanks 
(Form  I) ,  fitted  to  each  tel¬ 
ephone  in  the  office.  A  rule 
is  in  effect  that  every  tele¬ 
phone  message  that  does  not 
reach  the  person  for  whom  it 
is  intended  be  recorded  on 
one  of  these  forms  and  the 
form  placed  on  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  desk. 

Outgoing  calls — especially 
when  they  are  in  the  nature 
of  quotations— need  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner.  A  wholesale  concern 
uses  a  “Telephone  Quota¬ 
tion”  blank  (Form  II),  for 
recording  every  quotation 
given  over  the  telephone. 
Full  details  of  each  quota¬ 
tion  are  entered  on  a  blank, 
which  is  signed  by  the  per¬ 
son  that  made  it.  This  blank 
is  made  out  in  duplicate,  the 
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Mr 

- 191 - 

WHILE  YOU  WERE  OUT 

Mr. 

He  wants 

von  to  call  him  up  His  number  is— _ __  * 

(Signed. 

Form  t 


original  copy  being  mailed  to  the  customer 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  quotation,  and  the 
duplicate  filed  in  the  regular  way. 

The  few  moments’  time  it  takes  to 
record  each  telephone  quotation  is  well 
spent,  for  the  written  record  obviates  any 
possibility  of  later  disputes. 


Telephone  Quotation 

To _ _ 

Address _ 


F.  O.  B.  (  ) 


Commodities 

Prioc 

P- 

_  _  _ _  _ _  _ _ .  _ _ — ^  _  J 

Form  2 

Another  thing  that  is  found  very  essen¬ 
tial  is  the  use  of  tact  in  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone  calls  and  a  pleasant  clear  voice  with 
an  equitable  temperament  are  often  re¬ 
quired  to  conduct  a  telephone  conversation 
which  will  have  the  right  effect. 

TO  IMPRESS  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  lettering  of 
trade  names  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  it  is  the  practice  of 
many  concerns  to  use 
small  zinc  etchings  of 
the  lettered  name  in  all 
printed  matter  issued, 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  press  advertise¬ 
ment,  booklet  or  circular,  etc.  One  large 
manufacturing  concern  carries  the  idea  even 
further  and  extends  the  use  to  its  business 
correspondence.  Arrangement  was  made 
with  a  typewriter  company  to  make  a  special 
logotype  “letter”  of  the  firm’s  trade  name  in 
its  distinctive  lettering,  in  ordinary  type 
depth.  The  concern  in  question  had  no  use 
for  the  regular  star  (*)  on  its  machine.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  this  star  was  removed  from  the 
machine  and  the  trade-name  “letter”  substi¬ 
tuted.  The  fact  of  a  trade  name  in  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  lettering  appearing  in  the  middle  of 
a  regular  business  letter  is  so  unique  as  to 
focus  the  reader’s  attention  on  the  name  and 
thus  help  impress  it  on  his  mind. 


Trade  Marks 
in  Business 
Correspon¬ 
dence 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  making  Perfect  Duplicates  with  the 

Daus  Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator 

No  intricate  mechanism.  No  printers’ ink.  Always  ready. 

100  Copies  from  Penwritten  and  50  Copies 
from  Typewritten  Original 

Useful  In  any  business  for  making  duplicates  of  circular  letters,  trial  balances. 
Invoices,  price  lists,  reports,  menus,  manuscripts,  drawings, speclllcatlons,  etc. 

Sent  on  10  days’  Trial  without  Depositl 

Our  negative  rolls  now  have  our  new  “DAUSCO”  OILED  PARCHMENT 
BACK,  giving  additional  strength  and  efficiency. 

Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size.  Prints  8^x13  inches,  ftp  HO 

PRICE,  $7.50,  less  33^  per  cent,  discount . 

Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  request. 


FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  Street,  NEW  YORK 


— Now,  What  Was  That  Fellow’s  Name? 

_ _ I  Can’t  Remember  Those  New  Terms. 

__1  Know— But  Can’t  Find  Exact  Word. 
__What  on  Earth  Did  He  Say  About  It? 


A  Perfect  Memory 

Is  the  Key  to  Success 

The  mind  of  the  average  person  is  filled  with 
thousands  of  single  unrelated  ideas  which 
waver  and  fluctuate  with  every  emotion,  like 
the  billows  of  the  sea. 


The  man  with  a  Wandering  Mind  can 
never  hope  to  Make  Good — he  will  always  be  a 
drug  on  the  market— he  has  too  many  competitors. 

The  great  men  of  all  ages  are  those  who  acquire  the  ability  to 
concentrate  and  to  memorize. 

You  Can  Be  Trained  to  Remember  Accurately 

In  the  business  battle  —  matching  wits  each  hour  of  every  day  —  the 
ability  or  inability  to  think  on  your  feet,  to  remember  instantly  and 
accurately  means  gain  or  loss.  To  succeed  you  must  be  “forget-proof.” 

Just  as  surely  as  a  poorly  organized  business  can  be  placed  upon  a  basis 
of  perfect  systematization  and  thereby  made  thoroughly  efficient  —  so 
can  your  mind  be  trained  and  made  a  classified  indexed  and  cross 
indexed  filing  system  of  facts  so  that  you  can  command,  on  the  instant, 
any  thought,  fact  or  argument. 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training  Will  Do 

This  for  You  It  will  enable  you  to  classify  impressions,  ideas,  names,  facts 
and  arguments  so  as  to  have  them  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice 
at  any  time.  It  will  train  you  to  think  on  your  feet,  to  converse  in  a  natural,  interesting 
way,  to  overcome  self-consciousness  and  bashfulness,  to  acquire  easy,  logical 
thinking.  My  course  is  not  a  theory,  but  is  purely  and  absolutely  scientific— the  result 
of  more  than  20  years  of  close,  intimate  contact  with  students  in  schools  and  colleges 
■  and  searching  their  developing  minds  for  means  of  strengthening  their  memories. 

1  I  Want  to  Send  You  My  Book,  “How  to  Remember,” 

1  Absolutely  FREE  Simply  clip  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today.  It  will  explain 
M  J  clearly  the  course  that  has  raised  thousands  of  men  from 

M  failures  to  great  successes.  You  can  have  this  same  training.  My  free  book  is  the  first 
m  step.  Don’t  delay.  Age,  education,  vocation  or  place  of  residence  makes  no  difference, 
m  Send  the  coupon  today. 


My  method  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  ELBERT  HUB¬ 
BARD,  PROF.  DAVID 
SWING,  and  thousands  of 
others.  Ten  minutes  a  day  of 
your  spare  time  will  give  you 
this  training  and  not  interfere 
with  your  work  in  any  way. 


fed* 

&• 

S* 
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How  to  Get  a  Free  Copy  of  This  Val- 

liknlp  Rr»r»lr  De  luxe  edition  handsomely  illustrated. 


Sirksons 

JSjofo 

Jpcak 

tit 

fublic 


Dicmon  Soiooi  Of  Mdiobj 

CHICAGO 


uable  Book  De  'uxe  edition  handsomely  illustrated, 
richly  bound.  Is  exactly 
suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  desires  to  be  a  successful  public  speaker. 

The  price  of  this  1911  de  luxe  edition  is 
$2.00.  I  will,  however,  present  a  copy 
absolutely  free  to  every  student  who 
enrolls  for  my  course  of  memory  training 
within  ten  days  after  reading  this  offer. 


America's "  foremost 
authority  on  Memory 
Training,  Public  Speak¬ 
ing,  Self  Expression,  and 
Principa  1  of  the  Dickson 
Memory  School,  Auditorium 
Building,  Chicago. 

Prof.  Henry  Dickson 
Principal,  Dickson  School  of  Memory 
760  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Send  me  free  Booklet  "How  to  Remember,”  also 
full  particulars  how  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  Dickson's 
How  to  Speak  in  Public." 


Name  . 


Street  . 


City . State. 
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Money  in 
Collecting 

As  an  opportunity  to  men  without  capital  the 
collection  business  has  few  equals. 

The  profits  are  good.  Yearly  net  incomes 
range  usually  from  $1200  to  $2500  and  in 
some  cases  exceed  $5000. 

Easy  to  Start.  You  can  start  while  holding 
a  salaried  position,  using  your  spare  time. 
No  capital  is  required;  you  begin  earning  at 
once  and  the  earnings  pay  your  way. 

To  make  your  success  sure  and  rapid  you 
want  proper  preparation  and  a  system  that 
produces  results.  You  will  enjoy  reading  our 
interesting  and  instructive  book  “Skilful 
Collecting.’’  Send  today  and  receive  a  free 
copy  by  return  mail. 

Business  Men,  Credit  Men,  Bookkeepers, 
Collection  Managers 

We  have  two  courses  of  instruction  for  you; 
one  wholesale,  one  retail.  We  teach  you  to 
collect  your  slow  accounts  without  losing 
trade.  We  teach  you  to  handle  your  bad 
accounts  as  skilfully  as  any  attorney  or 
collection  agent.  Send  for  our  FREE  book 
4‘ Skilful  Collecting ” 

National  Collectors  Association 

381  Park  Place  Newark,  Ohio 


WHAT  HAVE 
YOU  TO  SELL 

TO  NEW  CORPORATIONS  Atm/i 


REPORTED 

DAILY 

IN 


POLK  S  REPORTS 

ter/to/r  mat. 

P.L.  POLK 6-  CO.  PuUahtn. 


OH 


I  YOU  MASONS — MOOSE— ODD  FELLOWS—  K.  P. — 
1  EAULES- ELKS  AND  OTHERS. 

YOUR  KEYS 
CAN’T  TALK 

But  thisGerman  Silver 
Key  Check  will  tell  your  1  C 
name  and  address  in  case  V'Cllto 

of  loss.  Key  ring  included  (Retail  Price  25c) 
Emblem  checks,  nearly  all  the  orders.  Tools  for 
stamping  checks — AGENTS  WANTED. 

PEASE.  Die  Maker,  Dent.  A.  Winchester,  N.  H. 


DESIGNING! 

ENGRAVING 


TELEPHONE  M.I49I 

MTOOff.  OftSOO. 


Systems  That  Failed 

(Continued  From  Page  184.) 


Such  a  chart,  it  was  argued,  would  ex¬ 
press  all  the  relations  governing  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  business  so  as  to  show 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  all  author¬ 
ities,  accounting  and  business  transactions 
are  based  and  conducted.  As  a  need  for 
such  systematization  it  was  argued  that 
more  failures  in  business  had  occurred  from 
lack  of  departmentalization,  even  where 
other  methods  were  up-to-date,  than  from 
any  other  managerial  causes  except  lack  of 
capital  and  incompetence. 

Gradually,  as  the  new  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  department  duties  were  segregated. 
In  place  of  the  old  highly  individualized  de¬ 
partments  where  each  sub-manager  and  em¬ 
ployee  had  tended  to  the  work  while  he  had 
grown  into  and  up  with,  in  future  he  was 
to  handle  only  that  laid  down  on  the  gov¬ 
erning  organization  sheet. 

In  a  business  possessing  high  initiative  in 
its  employees  together  with  marked  adapt¬ 
ability,  this  was  thought  to  be  right  as  well 
as  highly  practicable.  So  it  was  found  to 
be — as  far  as  the  house  was  concerned. 
But  that  “other  partner  the  public”  was  not 
only  slow  to  fall  in  line  but  quick  to  show 
its  resentment.  Customers  were  used  to 
transacting  their  business  with  certain  de¬ 
partment  heads ;  what  had  knit  their  faith 
to  “the  house”  was  the  fact  that  for  years 
their  business  had  had  that  attention  which 
comes  from  close  personal  contact.  The 
manager  in  whose  department  A — ’s  orders 
were  booked  and  from  which  they  were 
handled  knew  A — ’s  business,  his  rating,  and 


quite  likely  what  the  coming  season’s  de¬ 
mand  would  probably  be.  And  if  A —  had  a 
complaint,  he  wanted  it  to  be  handled  by  a 
man  he  knew,  not  by  some  department  in 
which  he  did  not  know  a  man. 

The  road  men,  too,  in  coming  in  from 
their  trips  complained  that  the  mass  of  new 
rules  where  none  had  been  before  ham¬ 
pered  them  at  every  turn.  From  every 
quarter  complaints  against  the  new  system 
piled  up  until  they  actually  threatened  the 
continuance  of  the  organization  in  its  old 
time  effectiveness.  Something  had  to  be 
done. 

Finally  the  manager  took  a  careful  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  situation  and  summed  it  up  to  a 
group  of  department  heads  as  follows : 

“Boys,  I  believe  what  we  need  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  this  kind,  where  every  man  is 
chock  full  of  initiative,  is  a  departmental 
system  that  is  a  record  rather  than  a  guide. 
We  want  to  know  what  the  men  have  done 
— not  keep' them  from  doing  something  they 
believe  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  business 
merely  because  its  in  another  man’s  de¬ 
partment.  What  I  propose  is  that  we  turn 
this  system  other  end  about.  Let’s  tabulate 
departmental  records  and  have  them  chart¬ 
ed.  Then,  when  the  m  cd  of  departmental¬ 
ization  is  clearly  shown,  work  to  it.” 

The  suggestion  went  through  with  a  rush. 
Provisions  were  made  for  the  tabulation  of 
office  and  sales  data  and  today  the  system 
that  failed  at  first  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
assets  of  the  company. 


Making  Our  Banking  System  Panic-Proof 

(Continued  From  Page  182.) 


The  mere  existence  of  such  a  resource 
would  prevent  panics.  The  latter  are 
the  general  result  of  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  that  no  bank  can  possibly  pay  all  of  its 
depositors  at  once.  The  patrons  of  a  bank 
are  frightened  by  a  “run”  upon  it  and  join 
in  it  and  if  the  panic  becomes  general  all 
banks  can  be  forced  to  close.  With  such 
a  national  organization  as  is  proposed  no 
solvent  bank  could  ever  be  closed  and  a 
general  panic  would  be  rendered  impossible. 
A  suspension  of  banking  facilities  and  a  de¬ 
nial  of  banking  accommodations  to  respon¬ 
sible  business  men  would  become  unknown 
in  this  country  as  it  is  now  practically  un¬ 
known  in  England  and  the  principal  Euro¬ 
pean  countries. 

There  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  for  banking  reform  along 
the  lines  indicated.  All  political  parties 
this  year  declare  in  general  terms  in  favor 


of  it,  but  it  is  difficult  to  draft  any  definite 
and  practical  plan  that  will  not  meet  vio¬ 
lent  opposition.  There  is  an  ever-present 
fear  that  somebody  is  going  to  control  any 
organization  that  may  be  created  and  use 
it  for  private  advantage  and  to  the  public’s 
disadvantage.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  so  timid  that  nothing  really  effective 
can  ever  be  done,  and  that  is  the  spirit  in 
which  a  great  many  people  approach  our 
banking  problem. 

The  situation  is  a  simple  one.  Our  banks 
cannot  individually  stand  up  against  a  panic ; 
the  weakest  will  go  first,  but  as  they  go 
the  alarm  will  increase  and  the  strongest 
will  go  in  the  end.  '  If  they  are  allowed  to 
co-operate  so  that  the  system  as  a  whole 
can  give  support  to  the  individual  members, 
they  can  stand  any  storm,  but  many  people 
are  afraid  to  have  a  strong  banking  system 
because  they  think  the  strength  may  he 
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abused.  It  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with 
such  a  view,  for  trustworthy  banking  serv¬ 
ice  is  fundamental  to  our  progress  as  a 
people.  We  must  provide  it  and  find  a  way 
to  safeguard  the  use  of  its  powers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  danger  that  the 
banks  of  the  country  will  conspire  against 
its  business  prosperity  does  not  bother  any¬ 
body  who  understands  the  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions  that  exist  between  the  banks  and  their 
customers.  The  business  of  a  bank  grows 
with  the  business  of  its  customers.  No 
bank  can  hold  its  customers  unless  it  gives 
them  good  banking  service,  and  if  all  of  the 
banks  doing  business  today  were  to  con¬ 
spire  against  their  customers  there  would 
soon  be  competitors  with  a  more  intelli¬ 
gent  view  of  the  banker’s  function. 

A  National  Clearing  House 

T  HE  plan  proposed  divides  the  country 
into  fifteen  districts  for  the  election  of 
directors  of  the  national  organization.  Each 
district  will  have  two  and  no  district  can 
have  more  than  three,  which  secures  a  very 
broad  distribution  of  the  representation. 
Besides  this,  each  district  will  have  a  board 
of  its  own  and  an  office  of  its  own  for  the 
transaction  of  business  with  the  banks  of 
that  district.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  La¬ 
bor,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  as  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  are  made  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Board.  Furthermore,  the 
Governor  of  the  Association,  its  head  of¬ 
ficial,  is  to  be  named  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  from  a  list  of  not  less 
than  three  submitted  by  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  Finally,  the  loans  of  the  Association 
are  restricted  to  re-discounts  for  the  local 
banks  and  the  paper  re-discounted  must 
represent  loans  made  for  strictly  commer¬ 
cial  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  for  carrying 
on  the  current  trade  of  the  country,  and 
must  not  represent  speculative  or  perman¬ 
ent  investments.  Loans  upon  stocks  aod 
bonds  are  strictly  forbidden. 

The  provisions  that  are  specifically  made 
for  safeguarding  the  management  of  the 
Association  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  its  resources  will  be  devoted  to 
the  end  which  all  agree  should  be  sub¬ 
served,  i.  e. — promoting  and  protecting  the 
legitimate  industry  and  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  of  course  other  regulations  may 
be  added  as  experience  suggests.  The  best 
assurance  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  as  planned  would  be  a  semi-public 
institution,  with  complete  publicity  for  all 
its  acts  and  with  its  management  constantly 
under  observation  and  criticism.  All  of 
its  earnings  above  five  per  cent  on  the  cap- 


ROTOSPEED 

Its  Manv  Uses 


Price 

$25 


!  bulletin 


The  ROTOSPEED  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  labor,  time  and  money 
saving  duplicating  machine 
with  practically  unlimited  use — It  is 
a  necessity  to  the  progressive  mer¬ 
chant  and  business  man. 

The  owner  of  a  ROTOSPEED  can  save — 
every  day — numerous  printer’s  bills  by 
printing  his  announcements,  personal  sell¬ 
ing  letters,  office  forms,  price  fluctuation 
notices,  etc. 

In  fact,  printing  in  quantities  anything 
you  desire  that  is  accomplished  with  pen, 
pencil  and  typewriter. 

a  Cost  of  but  20c  per  Thousand 

It  is  accurate,  economical,  efficient  and 
simple — Y our  office  boy  can  operate  it. 

EVIDENCE  OF  USERS 


JHE  OLIVER  EBY  CO. 


=  I  ! 


i*un  . .  !••••• 

.  . . . . . . 


Has  a  record  for  absolute  satisfaction — 

an  abundance  of  voluntary  testimonials  received 
from  users  in  every  line  of  business — our  booklet 
“A  BUSINESS  BOOSTER”  will  be  mailed  upon 
request  together  with  a  few  copies  of  testimonials 
printed  on  the  ROTOSPEED. 

If  we  are  not  represented  in  your  city  your  check  for 
$25.00  WILL  BRING  IT  for  ten  days’  trial.  If  it 
is  not  satisfactory,  we  will  refund  your  money. 

THE  ROTOSPEED  CO. 

W.  FIFTH  ST. 


— 7”! 

POST  CARD  □ 

Read  our  great  Subscription  Offer  for 
Commercial  Law  Simplified,  on  page  222 ! 


Here  is  the  one  logical  method  of  keeping  an  accurate  account  of  when  you  received  and  when 
you  sent  out  letters,  orders,  contracts,  etc.  It  will  avoid  all  disputes,  as  it  records  every  minute  of 
the  day  or  night. 

Follett’s  New  Model  Time  Stamp  8  Day  Wind 


Absolutely  automatic,  requires  no  attention  and  is  the  only  POSITIVELY  ACCURATE 
register  on  the  market.  Write  for  full  information  and  for  our  latest  catalogue. 


FOLLETT  TIME  RECORDING  CO. 
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from  All  'Round  the  World. 

No.  10  Mary  St.,  St.  Pauls,  Birmingham,  Eng 

“  The  Kleiser  Course  in  Public  Speaking  has 
enlarged  my  outlook  generally. 

"  I  have  more  confidence,  a  larger  vocabulary, 
a  quickened  mentality,  a  better  expression. 

‘Iam  sharper  at  weighing  a  subject  up  and 
in  debate  usually  keep  on  top— one  friend 
votes  me  an  ugly  customer  to  tackle. 

"  The  lessons  haven't  dragged,  palled,  orbeen 
a  bit  wearisome.  Your  side-talks  I  have  espe¬ 
cially  enjoyed;  they  are  interesting  and  inspiring, 
and  convey  intellectual  energy,  magnetic  power, 
and  spiritual  impulse. 

"The  lessons  breathe  purposeful  and  helpful  advice, 
and  must  have  cost  you  a  vast  amount  of  thought  and  time.’ 

The  interest  taken  in  the  student  is  most  painstaking, 
and  reveals  a  thorough-going  love  service  far  tran¬ 
scending  anything  gold  can  pay  for.  I  know  my  intel¬ 
lect  and  thought-life  have  been  enriched  by  coming  in 
touch  with  you.”— WALTER  WINWOOD. 

Send  for  Free  Book  “Talking  to  Win” 

How  to  Make  Political  and  After-Dinner 
Speeches, 

Propose  and  Respond  to  Toasts, 

Address  Board  Meetings, 

Sell  More  Goods, 

Develop  Power  and  Personality— by  devo¬ 
ting  15  minutes  a  day  to  Kleiser’s  Mail 
Course. 

It  costs  you  nothing  and  a  Postcard  icill  do— but  send  to-day. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  546  NEW  YORK 


You 


A  writer  of  Red-Blood¬ 
ed  Follow-up  Letters 

that  scintillate  the  Scarce, 
Strong,  Sure,  Six-cylinder 
Salesmanship.  Write  him  ! 

AD-MAN  DAVISON, 

WALDHEIM  BUILDING,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 

Mailing  Lists 

“That’s  Our  Business ” 

Ask  for  our  ‘‘Silent  Salesman  No.  54  for 
1912.”  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  2000 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 

109  Aeroplane  Mfrs.  .  .  3  2.50 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers  •  .  2.50 

556  Auto  Manufacturers,  Strictly  •  3.00 

6,337  Auto  Garages  ....  15.00 

11,610  Auto  Dealersand  Agents  •  *  20.00 

4,525  Auto  R  epairs  -  10.00 

2,749  Auto  Supplies  ....  7,50 

166  Auto  Supplies,  Whol.  ...  2.00 

63  Auto  Jobbers  ....  i.oo 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers  -  4^00 

227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs.  .  2.00 

472,000  Auto  Owners,  Per  M  •  •  •  2.00 

123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  ....  150 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs.  ...  2110 

384  Advertising  Agencies  ...  4.00 

__  and  J °bbers  Adverting  Novelties  3.00 

50,000  Agents,  Books,  etc.,  Per  M  -  -  4.00 

50,000  Agents  and  Canvassers,  Per  M  •  4.00 

733  Amusement  Parks  ...  5^0 

_ 3,750  Department  Stores  ...  5  oO 

2,205,303  Farmers,  Per  M  -  -  .  .  2.50 

1,976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  *  -  5.00 

9,518  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres  •  2o!o0 

ASK  FOR  ANY  OTHER  LIST  YOU  WANT 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Established  1880 


ital  would  be  turned  into  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

The  benefit  most  commonly  anticipated 
from  such  a  measure  of  banking  reform  is 
protection  to  the  community  against  a  sud¬ 
den  suspension  of  banking  facilities,  but 
valuable  as  this  protection  would  be  there 
are  other  benefits  which  would  doubtless  be 
of  still  greater  importance.  The  service 
of  a  central  re-discounting  agency  for  all 
the  local  banks  would  give  an  elasticity  and 
fluidity  to  credit  all  over  the  country  which 


it  does  not  now  have.  It  would  enlarge  the 
discounting  powers  of  every  local  bank,  for 
first-class  paper  could  always  be  passed  up 
to  the  national  association.  Moreover,  pa¬ 
per  which  was  known  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  national  association  would  pass  readily 
among  local  banks,  thus  promoting  the  more 
complete  employment  of  banking  resources. 
Legitimate  and  successful  business  in  every 
part  of  the  country  would  benefit  by  having 
new  and  authoritative  standards  of  credit 
established. 


Little  Things  That  Speed  Routine 

(Continued  from  Page  191) 


6 —  How  to  “Weed  Out”  Applicants 

EVERYONE  who  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  hiring  salesmen  knows  the  great 
amount  of  time  taken  by  preliminary  inter¬ 
views  with  non-eligibles.  Common  courtesy 
demands  that  each  applicant  be  at  least  given 
a  hearing.  Generally  this  work  is  done  by 
the  sales  manager  whose  time  is  an  import¬ 
ant  consideration. 

The  sales  manager  of  one  large  manufac¬ 
turing  concern  economizes  his  time  by  turn¬ 
ing  the  preliminary  interviews  over  to  two 
assistants.  All  applicants  are  first  inter¬ 
viewed  by  assistant  “A”  who  briefly  explains 
the  company’s  proposition  and  its  require¬ 
ments.  At  this  stage  men  will  often  drop 
out  of  their  own  accord  because  the  propo¬ 
sition  is  not  what  they  are  looking  for.  The 
assistant  also  turns  down  men  who  obvious¬ 
ly  are  not  fitted  for  the  work. 

Men  who  pass  this  stage  are  referred  to 
assistant  “B”  who  carries  the  interview  sev¬ 
eral  steps  farther  and  explains  the  com¬ 
pany’s  proposition  and  requirements  in  de¬ 
tail.  He  also  takes  the  initiative  in  turn¬ 
ing  down  unsuitable  men.  Persons  who 
survive  these  two  interviews  are  then  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  salesmanager  who  takes  the 
final  step  and  by  this  method  his  time  and  en¬ 
ergies  are  conserved  to  a  considerable  extent. 

7 —  Putting  a  Time  Limit  on  Issuing 

Supplies 

IN  A  LARGE  OFFICE  with  a  number 
of  departments  the  stock  department  will  be 
called  upon  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  issue 
supplies.  This  irregular  filling  of  requisi¬ 
tions  hampers  the  stock  clerks  in  their  reg¬ 
ular  routine  work,  and  dissipates  much  of 
their  time  in. running  back  and  forth. 

One  concern  has  made  it  a  rule  that  no 
supplies  will  be  issued  after  10  o’clock  each 
morning.  Department  employes  are  in¬ 
structed  to  check  up  stationery  supplies, 
etc.,  immediately  on  arrival  in  the  morning 
and  to  issue  necessary  requisitions  at  once. 
Thus,  the  clerks  in  the  stock  department 
can  settle  down  to  routine  work  at  10  o’clock 


each  morning  and  be  free  from  interrup¬ 
tion  the  rest  of  the  day.  Within  a  month 
of  placing  this  system  in  operation  the  con¬ 
cern  was  able  to  run  its  stock  department 
with  two  men  less,  which  represented  the 
time  wasted  by  the  old  method. 

8 —  How  to  Save  Moments  in  Filling  in 

Form  Letters 

IN  FILLING  IN  names  and  addresses 
on  form  letters  a  great  deal  of  time  is  spent 
in  bringing  the  first  letter  of  the  fill-in  in 
alignment  with  the  left  type  margin  of  the 
letter.  The  time  taken  by  this  operation 
can  be  greatly  minimized  by  using  a  paper 
guide  on  the  typewriter  carriage.  With 
such  an  attachment  the  letter  merely  needs 
to  he  placed  in  the  platen  flush  with  the 
paper  guide.  No  time  need  be  taken  in 
adjusting  the  sheet  provided  the  guide  is 
set  evenly  and  firmly  in  the  first  case. 

Another  method  is  to  type  the  name  and 
address  about  an  inch  to  the  left  of  the 
body  of  the  letter  in  which  case  exact  ad¬ 
justment  is  not  necessary.  This  method 
does  not  “give  away”  a  form  letter  for  the 
reason  that  this  typographical  arrange¬ 
ment  is  used  by  a  large  number  of  con¬ 
cerns  in  their  regular  correspondence. 

9 —  Getting  the  Right  Enclosure  in  the 

Envelope 

IN  THE  HURRY  of  dispatching  mail 
enclosures  are  often  omitted  or  placed  in 
wrong  envelopes.  Where  a  mailing  clerk 
has  to  read  each  letter  to  be  sure  of  its  en¬ 
closures  such  mistakes  can  easily  happen 
and  are  to  a  certain  extent  excusable. 

It  is  becoming  a  practice  with  many  con¬ 
cerns  to  have  the  stenographer  type  at  the 
foot  of  each  letter  the  nature  of  its  enclo¬ 
sures,  such  as :  “Enclosure,  Blank  booklet, 
Testimonial  sheet,  Contract  Blank,  ”or  “En¬ 
closure  :  Correspondence  with  Blank  & 
Co.”  Thus  the  mailing  clerk  is  saved  the 
trouble  of  reading  each  letter;  he  merely 
needs  to  glance  at  the  foot  of  the  letter  to 
learn  the  exact  nature  of  its  enclosures. 
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In  1916 

(Continued  From  Page  187.) 

“I  do!”  he  laughed.  “Anyway,  if  you 
lose  it  it  won’t  be  much  loss,  as  gold.  Hear 
me !  Good  bye,  now.  I’ve  got  a  chance  to 
plank  in  another  million  before  morning,  I 
think,  if  I  hustle.  Good  bye!”  and  he  left 
me ;  dazed  as  I  had  never  been  in  my  life. 

The  next  day,  business  was  practically 
paralyzed.  The  morning  telegrams  from 
reliable  informants  again  told  convincingly 
■of  the  stupendous  amount  of  gold  in  sight, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  thousand  per  cent 
more,  not  in  sight.  Vessel  owners  threw  up 
contracts,  defying  all  risk  of  damage  suits, 
and  fitted  for  Alaska ;  for  any  price  they 
might  demand  for  passage  was  instantly 
forthcoming.  Every  vessel  in  Portland, 
Seattle,  and  other  Pacific  ports  was  put 
under  an  Alaska  charter  within  a  week. 
Every  train  brought  from  the  interior  men 
of  all  classes  and  all  nationalities,  bound 
for  the  Tongavara,  and  not  one-tenth  could 
get  passage. 

Then  came  the  rumor,  indefinite  and  un¬ 
confirmed,  that  the  Government  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  withdrawal  of  the  section  from 
entry;  and  with  it  came  the  question, 
“Why?”  That  should  have  been  sufficient 
to  focus  attention  on  the  probable  result 
of  so  vast  a  quantity  of  gold  being  sud¬ 
denly  thrown  in  as  money;  but  I  saw  little 
or  no  indication  of  any  focussing.  No 
doubt  there  were  many  keen  men  who  saw 
the  danger,  but  like  Bouchelle  and  myself, 
they  weren’t  saying  anything  about  it. 

So,  I  got  my  mind  on  the  two  million  I 
had  to  spend,  and  a  good  chance  came  at 
once.  I  ran  across  Jim  Rideout,  of  the 
Rideout  Brothers  Lumber  firm.  He  was 
looking  as  cheerful  as  if  he  was  to  be 
electrocuted  in  two  hours  and  didn’t  like 
the  outlook.  I’d  known  for  some  time  that 
they  were  sailing  pretty  close  to  the  wind — 
too  close. 

“How’s  it  going?”  I  asked  cheerfully. 

“I  guess  we’re  done,  Haswell,”  he 
groaned.  “There’ll  be  an  application  for  a 
receiver  in  the  morning.  You  know  what 
that  means !” 

I  felt  heartily  sorry.  They  were  bright, 
square  young  fellows,  but  too  energetic¬ 
ally  ambitious  and  they’d  overrun  their 
capital. 

“Look  here,  Jim!”  I  said,  “if  you  care 
to  give  me  a  few  details  of  how  you  stand, 
I  may  have  a  proposition  to  make.” 

He  climbed  into  his  buggy — more  like  an 
old  man  than  a  young  one,  and  exclaimed : 
“Come  down  to  the  office.”  There  he  laid 
before  me  a  balance  sheet  recently  drawn 
off.  It  showed  wharf  and  yard  and  other 
.assets  totalling  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
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The  suc¬ 
cessful  man 
has  a  system.  \ 

A  system  on  \ 
which  he  acts — 
on  which  he  de¬ 
cides — a  system  on 
which  he  buys  or 
sells,  on  which  he 
judges  men  and 
judges  opportunities;  a 
system  on  which  he  re¬ 
treats  or  goes  forward  or 
waits  in  his  business,  or 
in  the  business  affair  of  the 
moment. 

The  salesman,  the  credit 
man,  the  banker,  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  the  manager,  the  mer¬ 
chant — the  man  who  makes  good 
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system  ? 

has,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  a  system  in  his 
efforts. 

For  business  is  the  battle- 
\  field  of  strong  men.  And 
\  its  victories  come  from 
decisive  action  based  on 
strategy— on  system. 

If  you  want  to  know 
\  more  about  the 
things  that  make 
business,  than 
the  news  or  gos¬ 
sip  of  them,  if 
the  system — 
•  the  plan — 
,po"  back  of  each 

would  interest  you — 
then  you  ought  to  read  SYS¬ 
TEM,  the  Magazine  of  Business. 
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SYSTEM  is  a  magazine  that  extracts  out 
of  the  things  men  do  in  business,  the  system 
by  which  they  did  them — to  help  other  men 
do  better  the  things  they  have  to  do. 

It  tells  with  equal  clearness  the  secret  of 
some  great  selling  campaign,  or  the  twist  by 
which  a  salesman  closed  one  single  order; 
the  policy  that  made  a  Marshall  Field,  or 
the  coup  by  which  an  obscure  merchant 
draws  crowds  to  his  window;  the  method 


that  cuts  costs  for  some  giant  corporation, 
or  the  little  knack  that  saves  a  moment  of 
time  for  some  salaried  worker;  a  broad  prin¬ 
ciple  that  improved  a  firm’s  correspondence, 
or  a  clever  paragraph  that  made  one  letter 
win. 

If  you  wish  to  make  your  business-work 
more  than  a  dull  hunt  of  dollars — if  you 
wish  to  put  on  your  efforts  the  cutting  edge 
of  strategy ,  and  get  from  the  business-day 


not  only  more  income,  but  more  of  the  taste 
of  the  glory  of  the  game — SYSTEM  will 
start  you. 

If  you  want  to  do  more  than  clear  away 
the  job  before  you,  and  get  more  than  is 
given  to  the  man  who  is  merely  a  workman, 
and  be  more  than  the  man  who  makes  the 
figures,  or  takes  the  orders,  or  writes  the 
letters,  or  carriss  out  the  policies,  ever  can 
be — then  you  ought  to  read  SYSTEM 


Begin  with  the  big  September  SYSTEM 


Any  number  of  SYSTEM  is  worth 
whole  hours  of  your  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion.  worth  keeping  at  >7>ur  hand  continu¬ 
ously  until  the  next  nimb  r  comes;  worth 
filing  away  for  permanent  reference. 

But  the  September  SYSTEM  is  even 
more  to  be  prized. 

Like  every  number  of  SYSTEM,  it  tells 
of  the  ideas,  or  methods  or  schemes,  or 
policies  that  have  met  the  varying  needs 
of  various  business  men  and  brought 
them  in  winners,  digs  deep  into  the 


principles  and  pulls  out  [the  plan,  the 
sysitm,  of  each  move. 

But  it  also  especially  meets  the  stir  of 
the  autumn’s  awakening  activity . 

The  kind  of  plans  and  schemas  and 
ideas  the  September  SYSTEM  brings,  is 
ti.e  kind  that  th“  coming  of  the  busy  sea¬ 
son  has  started  the  business  man  look¬ 
ing  for. 

Read  in  the  panel  beiow  the  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  merely  one  number  of 
SYSTEM  September ~-has  for  you,  Mr. 


Business  Man,  and  you  will  see  why  you 
ought  to  sign  and  mail  the  coupon  at 
the  side. 

Not  even  the  delay  of  signing  a  check, 
or  securing  a  money  order  is  necessary, 
simply  send  the  coupon  and  pay  the  lit¬ 
tle  Dill  ($2,  or  $2.50  in  Canada)  later, 
when  the  invoice  comes. 

And  by  that  time  you  will  already  have 
more  than  repaid  yourself  out  of  the  in¬ 
spiration,  suggestion  and  help  that  the 
September  SYSTEM  will  have  brought. 


The  eleven  following  numbers  will  be  in¬ 
creased  dividends  on  your  tiny  invest¬ 
ment. 

SYSTEM  will  make  your  business 
more  inten  sting  to  you.  SYSTEM  will 
make  your  business  vision  clearer  and 
keener.  SYSTEM  wi  1  make  your  judg¬ 
ment  broader,  for  SYSTEM  brings  you 
the  fruits  of  experience,  without  the 
cost  of  experiment. 

Sign  and  mail  the  coupon  today. 


Making  Men  Buy 

— How  experienced  advertising  men 
analyze  advertising  and  selling 
problems;  How  to  find  the  Buying 
Motive,  the  mental  impulse  that  will 
make  people  willing  to  spen  |  money 
for  your  goods;  How  to  utiliz-*  it: 
Charting  the.  motives  to.be  played 
upon  in  a  business  interview. 

Saving  Coal 

—How  to  get  the  maximum  of 
power  from  each  pound  of  coal: 
How  one  manager  discovered  and 
corrected  leaks  that  had  required 
the  use  of  ten  boilers  for  doing  the 
work  six  now  dp;  How  t  ■  reduce 
the  smoke  and  inere-se  the  heat. 


Making  Bargains  Pay  the  Mer¬ 
chant 

—How  a  New  England  grocer  makes 
a  ‘Dollar  Assortment*  of  staples 
bring  many  new  customers  and 
pay  a  profit  too;  How  to  arrange  a 
Bargain  Table. 

Ideas  for  the  Buyer 

— How  one  Purchasing  Agent  saves 
thousands  of  dollars  on  printing;  A 
department  store  buyer's  way  of 
making  a  swift,  certain  ‘.urn’ ;  Five 
schemes  for  the  purchasing  agent. 
Adjusting  Wages 

— How  successful  managers  arrange 
w  ages  so  that  they  hire  the  work- 


er  s  full  efficiency 
How  to  d^termin* 
the  j  >b;  Making  wages  an  invest¬ 
ment  instead  of  an  exp.ense. 

Increasing  Sales 
—How  a  City  Sales  Manager  speeds 
his  force  up  b  ‘dramatizing  the 
work  to  be  done;  The  way  an 
Electric  Company  uses  a  score 
board’  to  keep  the  salesmen 
g  ngered  up;  Knitting  a  sales 
organization  together. 

106  Other  Plans  and  Ideas 

—Saving  money  on  freight  shipments; 
creasing  deposits  of  a  bank;  Enlisting  d 
operation;  Cutting  labor  costs;  Classifying  office  expen¬ 
ses;  Collecting  money;  And  100  short  cuts  to  better  business. 
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lars,  and  liabilities  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand. 

“This  shows  your  interest  to  be  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,”  I  observed. 

“It  does,”  grunted  Charles,  the  brother. 
“And  when  a  receiver  gets  through  we 
won’t  have  enough  to  pay  fares  to  New 
York.  You  know  what  receivers  are.” 

“I’ve  heard,”  I  grinned.  “Let’s  go  through 
the  yard.” 

Inventory  in  hand  I  spent  two  hours 
looking  at  the  lumber. 


“Well!”  I  said  finally:  “Here’s  my  prop¬ 
osition  :  I’ll  buy  the  whole  outfit — real  es¬ 
tate  and  stock.  I’ll  take  care  of  the  liabil¬ 
ities  at  once  and  as  soon  as  I  can  check  up 
this  inventory,  I’ll  pay  you  what’s  coming 
to  you — in  cash.” 

I  suppose  every  man  has  at  some  time 
run  up  against  surprise  in  concentrated, 
condensed,  superheated  chunks.  I  have, 
but  I’d  never  seen  it  displayed  as  it  was 
now.  Each  of  the  boys  settled  back  slowly 
on  this  spine;  their  lower  jaws  dropping  in 
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“A  product  should  be  not  alone  the  answer  to 
a  demand  but  should  anticipate  the  need.” 

Fire  proof  buildings  have  been 
demanded  and  supplied.  The 
natural  sequence  is  a  call  for 
fire  proof  fittings. 

Furniture  that  will  not  burn, 
warp  or  break  is  an  asset  to 
any  business  office,  particularly 
when  in  appearance  it  is  as 
attractive  as  wood  and  suscep¬ 
tible  to  any  finish. 

U.  S.  Steel  Desks  and  Tables 
are  designed  and  manufactured 
by  experts  in  steel  construction 
and  by  those  skilled  in  the 
making  of  Office  Furniture. 

Materials  and  workmanship  are 
subjected  to  the  most  thorough 
tests  and  the  result  is  —  Office 
Desks  and  Tables  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade,  complete  in  equip¬ 
ment,  unequalled  in  appearance. 

U.  S.  STEEL  FURNITURE  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


435  South  West  Street 


W  anted 

Live  Representatives 
Everywhere 

Then  surely  don’t  over- 
Someone  has  said,  look  this  one  now  being 

offered  to  YOU.  Those 
who  apply  first  will  get 
ff  the  first  chance.  This  is 

OnCC9  an  opportunity  for  big  men — 

men  who  can  see  far  ahead 

-  -  - -  and  grow  with  the  field.  We 

will  pay  you  just  as  much  as 
you  earn.  You  may  begin  by  devoting  either  full  or  spare 
time.  Excellent  spare  time  or  side  line  proposition.  There 
is  chance  for  advancement.  We  will  let  you  manage  a  crew 
and  become  District  Manager  if  you  show  the  right  spirit  and 
ability.  In  short  this  advertisement  presents  to  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  life  time.  It  will  at  least  cost  you  nothing  to  apply 
and  ask  for  full  details  regarding  the  proposition.  So  write  us 
today.  Give  your  present  occupation.  Address 

SALES  MANAGER 

The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Company,  Ltd. 

Detroit,  Michigan 


“Opportunity 
Comes  but 


unison.  Their  arms  hung  like  wet  cable 
ends  down  each  side ;  the  fingers  looking 
like  ravellings.  I  guess  I  grinned  a  bit. 

“ Ca-a-sh /”  drawled  Jim.  “Four-hundred 
— thousand - dollars !” 

“That’s  the  talk,”  I  asserted.  Consider¬ 
ing  that  my  total  capital  was  known  to  be 
not  over  two  hundred  thousand,  their  sur¬ 
prise  was  natural. 

“Let’s  call  a  lawyer  and  get  the  papers 
drawn,”  I  went  on.  “As  soon  as  the  bank 
opens  in  the  morning,  the  cash  is  ready.” 

So  it  was  settled,  and  I’d  got  rid  of  four 
hundred  thousand  of  Bouchelle  and  Mc¬ 
Rae’s  money. 

The  newspapers  were  alive  now.  Not 
even  in  the  uproarious  excitement  of  the 
great  1912  Presidential  Election  had  there 
been  so  many  specials  and  extras ;  such  an 
elimination  of  other  news  as  over  this  great 
gold  discovery.  And  although  there  was 
nothing  definite  yet  as  to  the  quantity,  the 
estimates  and  surmises  went  ahead  of  Bou- 
chelle’s  ;  far  ahead !  The  Government  En¬ 
gineers  had  reached  Tongavara  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  known— which  happened  in¬ 
side  of  thirty  minutes — they  were  told  to 
get  off  the  earth  and  keep  off.  All  they 
could  do  was  to  camp  outside  and  look  at 
what  was  being  done,  and  that  was  all  sur¬ 
face  work.  After  a  few  days’  ponderous 
deliberation  the  authorities  sent  me  a  notice 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  section  from 
entry.  That  had  the  same  effect  as  tossing 
one  baked  bean  against  a  Pachyderm ;  and 
after  the  Interior  Department  had  heard 
with  amazement,  and  viewed  with  alarm,  a 
U.  S.  regiment  was  ordered  up  there  to 
maintain  the  Department’s  dignity. 

All  that  used  up  time,  and  the  general 
excitement  was  doubling  every  day  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  every  corner  of  the  country.  The 
high-brows  were  commencing  to  publish 
their  respective  and  diverse  views  on 
“Money ;  what  it  is.”  The  first  great  ef¬ 
fect  of  all  was  on  wheat.  Suddenly  re¬ 
ports  came  in  that  every  bushel  of  wheat  in 
the  Chicago  and  the  Northwest  elevators 
was  being  held.  On  the  exchanges  the 
price  offered  went  from  a  dollar-eight  to 
two-forty,  and  no  sales  made.  The  big 
capitalists  had  exchanged  their  cash  for 
a  great  staple  and  were  freezing  onto  that 
staple.  Flour  tripled  in  price. 

The  conditions  at  Tongavara  had  become 
appalling.  Of  all  boats  which  had  gone  up, 
only  three  had  returned.  The  crews  of  the 
others  had  deserted,  to  a  man,  when  they 
reached  the  river.  Starrett,  the  Oakland 
ship  owner,  told  me  that  two  of  his  best 
boats  were  tied  up  there  without  even  an 
anchor  watch.  Consequently,  neither  he  nor 
any  other  owner  could  send  another  boat 
up  and  the  crowd  up  there  were  starving — 


Here  is  the  big  book  and  sub¬ 
scription  otter  of  the  year. 


COMMERCIAL  LAW  Simplified  $ 
and  a  12  months’  subscription 
to  BUSINESS  for  only . 

Commercial  Law  Simplified  is  a  different 
law  book  from  anything  that  you  have 
ever  owned.  It  is  written  for  YOU.  Not 
a  word  in  its  entire  500  pages  that  you 
can’t  understand.  Every  term,  phrase 
and  sentence  in  this  book  is  of  daily  con¬ 
sequence  to  your  business. 

Commercial  Law  Simplified  is  a  big  book 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  There  is 
nothing  in  business  law  or  practice  that 
this  book  does  not  cover.  If  it  is  a  law 
form,  you  will  find  80  pages  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  illustrations  of  various  ones. 
If  you  want  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in 
any  state,  the  Statute  of  Limitations, 
Incorporation  Laws  of  various  states,  in 
fact  any  legal  point  pertaining  to  your 
business,  turn  to  the  pages  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Law  Simplified  and  you  can  have 
your  answer. 

This  book  formerly  sold  for  $5.00  but  now  YOU 
can  have  it  with  a  full  12  months’  subscription  to 
BUSINESS  for  only  $2.50,  all  carriage  charges 
prepaid. 

Let  us  send  you  this  book  and  if  it  is  not  alone 
worth  more  than  we  ask  for  both  the  magazine 
and  book,  return  it  and  back  will  come  your 
money.  Great  offer,  don’t  you  think;  so  send 
for  your  copy  today. 

The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  )  Ltd.  Detroit,  Michigan 
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many  of  them  literally  starving.  One  re¬ 
port  stated  that  a  man  had  offered  a  sack  of 
gold  nuggets — (150  lbs.) — for  a  square 
meal  and  couldn’t  get  it ;  and  a  number  of 
killings  were  reported,  just  for  a  handful 
of  meal. 

With  us,  in  the  States,  conditions  were 
getting  serious,  but  not  so  quickly  as  Bou- 
chelle  had  feared.  The  banks  caused  the 
first  great  troubles.  Loans  were  stopped 
entirely  and  renewals  sternly  refused.  The 
finest  gilt-edged  endorsements  were  turned 
down,  and  the  blackest  trouble  loomed  just 
ahead. 

The  arrival  of  the  32nd  Regiment  at 
Tongavara  was  not  followed  by  the  conflict 
with  miners  that  had  been  expected  for 
there  were  but  a  score  or  two  of  those  men 
left  there,  and  they  were  ready  to  sell  the 
entire  mountain  for  a  few  hundred  pounds 
of  meal.  All  the  others  had  scattered  for 
food.  Hundreds  were  found  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  trails,  lying  dead  alongside  their 
sacks  of  gold. 

I  could  get  no  news  of  Bouchelle  and 
McRae.  Not  one  scrap! 

Another  week  passed  by.  By  this  time  the 
entire  country  was  dead  and  alive.  Dead  as 
regards  business,  but  very  much  alive  to  the 
astounding  and  dismal  conditions  ahead. 
The  Government  Engineers  had  made  suf¬ 
ficient  examination  to  show  that  the  amount 
of  gold  was  stupendous,  but  no  actual  fig¬ 
ures  were  made  public;  and  although  the 
Government  was  in  full  control  of  it,  no 
one  could  escape  the  grinding  conviction 
that  the  world’s  standard  of  money  was 
smashed — smashed  into  splinters !  And  on 
every  hand  you  heard  the  surmise  that  other 
great  deposits  might  be  found.  On  the 
Canadian  side  thousands  of  prospectors  were 
scratching  every  inch  of  the  soil  for  other 
possible  discoveries.  And  this  fear  or 
hope — according  to  the  way  a  man  looked  at 
it — paralyzed  finance,  industry  and  com¬ 
merce.  Men  who  had  goods  refused  to  sell 
until  they  knew  what  money  was  worth. 
Those  who  were  compelled  to  sell  put  prices 
where  they  pleased.  Wheat  went  to  eight 
dollars  the  bushel,  and  meats  and  other 
food  stuffs  rose  in  the  same  proportion. 

I  managed  to  pick  up  real  estate,  mostly 
out  of  town,  at  prices  that  didn’t  much  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent  above  nor¬ 
mal;  and  so  I  got  the  rest  of  Bouchelle’s 
money  off  my  hands. 

There  was  intense  speculation  as  to  what 
the  Government  would  do,  and  a  special 
session  of  Congress  was  called.  A  dozen 
bills  were  introduced  calling  for  as  many 
different  measures  to  re-establish  a  gold 
standard  or  provide  some,  other  standard, 
and  an  avalanche  of  opposing  opinions  de¬ 
luged  both  houses. 


Get  Your 
Canadian  Home 

from  the 

Canadian  Pacific 

HY  farm  on  high-priced,  worn  out  lands  when  the  richest 
virgin  soil  is  waiting  for  you  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  the  great  Prairie  Provinces  of  Western  Can¬ 
ada?  In  many  parts  of  the  United  States  you  have  to  spend  as  much 
money  to  fertilize  an  acre  of  your  farm,  as  a  fresh,  rich,  virgin  acre  will 
cost  you  in  Western  Canada. 

The  first  prize  of  $1, 000  for  the  best  wheat  in  the  world  was  awarded  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Judges  to  a  Western  Canada  farmer  at  the  New  York  Land  Show — farmers  on 
our  low-priced  lands  won  first,  second  and  third  prizes  for  wheat  in  competition  with 
the  world.  Anyone  can  own  land  in  Western  Canada. 

Go  where  you  too  can  prosper,  where  you  will  find  perfect  health,  where  you 
can  earn  a  farm  and  a  home  in  a  few  years’  time  at  most — many  farmers  have  paid  for 
their  farms  with  one  crop — where  it  does  not  take  a  lifetime  of  drudgery  to  make  a 
competence  and  where  energetic  efforts  bring  riches  quickly. 

Land  from  $10  to  $30  an  Acre 

Ten  Years  in  Which  to  Pay 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  offer  you  the  finest  irrigated  lands 
for  extensive  farming  and. non-irrigated  lands  with  ample  rainfall  for  mixed  and 
grain  farming,  near  established  towns  along  its  lines  at  low  figures,  and  on  long 
terms  of  payment — lands  adapted  to  grain  growing,  to  poultry  raising,  dairying, 
mixed  farming,  and  to  cattle,  hcg,  sheep  and  horse  raising — in  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

To  workers  of  farms  in  the  United  States  having  sufficient  agricultural  experience  and  equipment, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  will  loan  money  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  6  %  for  the  purposes  of  erecting 
buildings  and  completing  the  improvements  on  their  newly  purchased  Western  Canadian  farms. 

Select  your  own  land.  Decide  what  kind  of  farming  you  want  to  follow,  and  let 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  put  you  on  the  road  to  fortune.  Magnificent  soil,  good 
climate,  good  markets,  excellent  schools,  good  government,  all  are  awaiting  you  in 
Western  Canada;  and  agreat  Railway  Company  whose  interest  it  is  to  help  you  to  succeed, 
is  offering  you  the  pick  of  the  best.  The  best  land  is  being  taken  first.  Don ’t  wait.  Ask 
for  our  free  books  today.  Learn  why  131,114  Americans  from  the  best  farming  states 
in  the  United  States  moved  to  Western  Canada  in  the  last  twelve  months.  Thousands  are 
getting  the  choicest  farms.  Come  and  share  in  the 

rapid  development,  and  the  great  increase  in  values _  _ _ _ J 

that  are  taking  place  in  these  three  great  Prairie  I 


Provinces,  where  you  can  easily  get  a  farm  that 
will  make  you  more  money  for  life  than  you  can 
earn  farming  in  any  other  place  on  the  Continent. 
This  coupon,  a  postal  card  or  a  letter  will  bring  you 
by  return  mail  full  information,  handsome  illustrated 
books  and  maps.  Write  and  investigate  today. 

I.  B.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Commissioner 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Colonization  Department 


I 


□  Book  on  I  I  Book  on  j  I  Book  on 

Manitoba  1 _ I  Saskatchewan  I _ I  Alberta 

(Make  a  cross  in  the  square  opposite  the  book  wanted) 

I.  B.  THORNTON,  Colonization  Commissioner, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Colonization  Department, 

112  West  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  the  books  indicated  above. 
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Right  Under  Your  Own  Hat  Lies  Opportunity 

You  have  big  chances  for  greater  earning  power,  BEFORE  YOU  EVERY  DAY. 

The  opportunity  to  progress  in  every  way  lies  within  yourself. 

Take  advantage  of  your  ambition — earn  an  important  place  in  business,  we  will  help,  and  we  will  show  you  how,  as 
has  been  shown  to  hundreds  of  other  successful  business  men  and  women. 

The  International  Accountants’  Society,  inc. 

offer  for  YOUR  direct  benefit  complete,  practical  correspondence  courses  of  training  in  High¬ 
er  Accounting,  Business  Law,  Cost  Accounting  and  Auditing. 

These  courses  are  scientifically  prepared,  they  give  you  the  best  and  most  practical  methods  used  today  by  the  really  BIG  men 
in  accounting.  The  method  of  instruction  is  perfect  in  every  detail,  you  get  personal  instruction  from  expert  examiners. 

The  comDlete  course  will  thoroughly  equip  you  to  hold  any  position  no  matter  how  difficult  the  auditing  and  ac¬ 
counting  questions  may  be.  If  you  want  to  know  of  the  great  opportunities  this  lucrative  field  offers  you;  if  you  want  to 
know  about  some  of  those  who  have  made  a  great  success  in  this  work;  if  you  are  interested  in  this  profession — write  us  today 
for  our  56-page  Souvenir  Prospectus.  It  is  FREE,  without  obligation  to  you. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY,  Inc.,  91  W.  Fort  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Is  your  correspondence 
valuable  enough  to  safe¬ 
guard  its  keep  ? 

Is  it  of  any  importance  to  you 
to  entirely  do  away  with  lost 
records  and  letters  ? 

Do  you  want  a  positive  means  of 
guarding  them  ? 

Here  is  the  way — 

The  ACME  STAPLE  BINDER 

The  only  really  clog-proof  stapling  machine  made , 
There  are  several  distinct  sizes  to  select  from, 
but  size  makes  no  difference,  YOU  need  an  ACME. 

It  is  simple  and  efficient  in  its  operation,  holding 
100  steel  fasteners  at  once. 

The  Acme  Fastner  will  easily  bind  from  2  to  30 
sheets  at  once;  making  a  safe,  sane  and  sure  way 
of  preserving  your  papers. 

Let  us  send  you  literature  covering  this  wonder¬ 
ful  office  machine.  Its  FREE  to  you. 


Acme  Stapling 
Machine  Co. 

99  N.  Ninth  St. 


SHAVE  YOURSELF 
AND  SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

Bought  entire  Manufacturers'  output 
of  $5.00  Safety  Razors  of  the  latest, 
most  convenient  safety  device.  It  will 
give  you  the  smoothest,  cleanest  and 
quickest  shave.  Only  85c.  for  the  whole 
outfit  with  6  blades,  packed  in  a  beau¬ 
tiful  handy  case. 

Sent  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price. 
NATIONAL  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO. 
Birmingham,  Alabama 


ARE  YOU  A 
MEMBER 

of  our  great  big  Hunting,  Fishing, 
Camping,  Nature-Loving  National 
Sportsman  Brotherhood?  If  not, 
now’s  the  time  to  join.  You  don’t 
have  to  “ride  the  goat”  or  “go  to 
lodge.”  The  lodge  comes  to  you 
once  every  month  in  the  shape  of 
a  160-page  richly  illustrated  maga¬ 
zine, crammedfrom  cover  to  cover 
with  a  wealth  of  interesting  stories 
and  information  about  guns,  fish¬ 
ing  tackle,  camp  outfits,  the  best 
places  to  go  for  fish  and  game  and 
a  thousand  and  one  valuable  “How 
to”  hints  for  sportsmen.  The 
National  Sportsman  Maga¬ 
zine  is  a  lodge  where  thousands 
from  all  over  the  country,  gather 
together  once  a  month  and  tell  of 
their  experiences  with  rod,  dog, 
rifle  and  gun.  The  annual  dues  to 
the  National  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  are  $1.00 
(no initiation  fee  charg¬ 
ed)  and  on  receipt  of  this 
amount,  we  will  enter 
your  name  on  our  mailing 
list  so  that  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  magazine  regu¬ 
larly  every  month.  We 
will  also  send  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  your  choice  of  a 
National  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  emblem  in 
the  form  of  a  Watch  Fob, 
a  Lapel  Button  or  a  Scarf 
Pin  as  shown  herewith. 
DON'T  DELAY.  JOLN  OCR  BROTHERHOOD  TO-DAY. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD, 

42  Federal  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


And  with  it  all  there  was  a  new  black 
cloud  arising  which  threatened  the  big  cap¬ 
italists  and  bond-holders.  Up  to  this  time 
the  wage  and  salary  earners  were  the  suf¬ 
ferers.  The  cost  of  living  had  multiplied  by 
eight,  and  wages — when  work  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  all — had  not  advanced.  Now, 
the  price  of  bonds  were  going  to  smash — 
U.  S.  bonds  as  well  as  the  highest  grade  of 
railroads  and  industrials.  As  Mark  YVorth- 
ly,  one  of  ’Frisco’s  big  financiers  said,  “Who 
wants  a  gilt-edged,  four  per-cent  bond  when 
that  four  per-cent  will  mean  only  a  dollar 
or  less  than  a  dollar  in  buying  value  if  all 
that  gold  is  let  loose.” 

Europe  took  the  same  view,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  securities  dropped  tremendously  there, 
and  its  own  securities  also  showed  the  dis¬ 
trust.  Fear  was  arising  at  all  the  world’s 
financial  centers,  that  that  stupendous  mass 
of  gold  on  the  Tonga  vara  would  lower  the 
hitherto  invincible  standard  all  over  the 
world. 

I  was  wading  through  a  mass  of  all  this 
in  the  morning’s  papers  when  a  hand  was 
clapped  on  my  shoulder,  remaining  there 
with  a  steely  grip.  Turning  sharply  I  saw 
— Bouchelle.  Just  behind  him  was  McRae. 
I  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  them 
again,  and  had,  but  the  day  before,  started 
enquiries  for  their  relatives  and  heirs.  Bou¬ 
chelle  grasped  both  my  hands  and  yelled : 

“How’s  a’  wi’  ye.  Mon!”  and  Mac  grin¬ 
ned  his  appreciation  of  that. 

“You’re  alive;  both  of  you?”  I  gasped. 

“Surest  thing  you  know  !” 

“Then- where- the-devil-have-you-been  ?” 

“Up  in  the  Straits  on  a  whaling  cruise. 
Then  to  Japan — now  here.  Go  ahead,  Mac ! 
You  tell  the  yarn.  I  want  to  smoke.” 

He  tossed  some  cigars  on  my  desk  with 
an  inviting  gesture. 

“Aweel,  it’s  na  so  much,”  Mac  com¬ 
menced.  “We  expostulated  vara  circum¬ 
spectly  wi’  the  mob  at  Tongavara  aboot  our 
staked  claims,  but  they  were  clear  daft, 
wi’  na  respect  for  persons  or  property.  They 
told  us  we’d  got  our  share,  an’  they  took 
us  doon  to  the  river  an’  tossed  us  in,  an’ 
told  us  to  swim  to  the  ither  side  an’  stay 
there,  the  whilk  we  did.  Then  we  made 
our  way  to  where  the  Elsinore  was  tied 
up,  and  got  aboard,  but  she’d  been  cleaned 
oot  of  every  scrap  of  food,  forbye  a  keg  of 
gude  herrin’  that  the  robbers  thocht  were 
nails,  I  suspect.  That  saved  us  from  starva¬ 
tion.” 

Bouchelle  greeted  the  remembrance  with 
a  wrinkled,  wry  face,  and  Mac  grinned. 

“Then  we  pit  th’  launch  overboard  an’ 
started  to  work  doon  to  one  of  the  harbors 
where  we’d  meet  some  craft  for  hame ;  but 
a  deil  of  an  off-shore  blow  came  up  an’ 
we  had  to  rin  before  it,  an’  then  the  gaso- 
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line  gave  oot.  We  tossed  aboot  outside 
for  twa  days,  wi’  nothin’  but  the  gude  her¬ 
rin’  for  food,  an’  sma’  prospect  o’  needin’ 
that  land.”  He  gave  another  michevious 
glance  at  Bouchelle.  “Then  we  sighted  a 
tramp  steamer  headin’  Nor’west  or  maybe 
Nor’west  by  West.  She  was  the  Helen 
Culbert,  a  stub-nosed,  flat-bottomed  auld 
deevil  of  a  steam  whaler.  God  forgie  me 
f’r  abusin’  her,  for  she  was  a  vara  welcome 
sight. 

“We  offered  the  skipper  gude  money  to 
run  us  over  to  Portland  or  San  Francisco; 
vara  gude  money,  but  he  wudna.  But  he 
offered  terms  to  rin  us  into  Tokio.  An’ 
such  terms !  Losh !  the  rapacitee  of  a  whaler 
is  only  equalled  by  that  of  a  Columbia  River 
shingle  dealer — or,  forbye,  a  ’Frisco  one. 

“We  got  into  th’  Japanese  current,  whilk 
th’  skipper  mistook  for  the  North  Drift. 
He  was  fond  o’  gude  whiskey  an’  neglected 
no  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  fond¬ 
ness  ;  and  he  piled  us  up  on  th’  Kunashira 
reef  six  hundred  miles  north  of  Tokio,  an’ 
we  finished  th’  trip  in  th’  whaleboats.” 

“Great  Scott!”  I  ejaculated,  “ - 

couldn’t  even  get  across  without  a  wreck 
after  all  you’d  been  through!” 

“Th’  ways  of  Providence  are  beyond  th’ 
ken  o’  man,”  he  retorted  fervently.  “We 
found  Tokio  hungry  for  money  and  we 
invested  judiciously  in  the  great  locomotive 
works  and  ither  industries.  That  pits  oor 
money  where  its  deepreciation  ’ll  not  be 
irritatin’.” 

I  could  now  understand  the  bronzed,  rug¬ 
ged,  weather-beaten  appearance  of  Bou¬ 
chelle  ; — with  Mac  it  was  natural,  forty 
years  ingrown.  In  my  turn  I  told  them 
what  I’d  done  with  their  two  million  and 
saw  the  hearty  approval  in  their  eyes. 

“I’m  mighty  glad  you  took  up  the  Ride¬ 
out  Brothers’  matter,”  said  Bouchelle. 
“They’re  good,  square  fellows  and  they 
ought  not  to  lose  their  capital.  And  that 
wharf  will  work  in  well  with  your  own 
yard  when  business  gets  adjusted.” 

I  stared  at  him  and'  he  laughed  as  he 
turned  to  Mac  and  said: 

“We’ll  have  to  put  our  lumber  interests 
in  good  hands — eh,  Mac?  There’s  fifty 
thousand  acres  of  standing  timber  and  a 
big  mill  up  in  Washington  that  I  bought ; 
I  think  Haswell,  here,  will  help  us  handle 
it  all.” 

I  slowly  shook  my  head.  “There’ll  be  a 
lot  of  time  to  chew  over  that,”  I  growled, 
“everything  is  going  to  smash  here !” 

“Hoot,  Mon!”  objected  McRae,  “ye’re  not 
expectin’  fair  weather  all  th’  time!  After 
a  storm  a  calm — an’  we’re  runnin’  close- 
reefed  wi’  th’  auxiliary  in  fair-workin’  order 
an’  plenty  of  fuel  an’  oil — eh,  Bouchelle?” 

Bouchelle  nodded  contentedly  and  when 
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I  thought  of  the  great  piles  of  good,  staple, 
merchantable  lumber  in  my  yards,  and  the 
way  the  prices  were  soaring,  I  couldn’t  pull 
a  very  long  face. 

But  as  the  days  succeeded  each  other  the 
long  face  came.  Reports  of  distress  among 
wage  and  salary  earners  were  simply  heart¬ 
rending.  Their  food  purchases  had  to  be 
scaled  down  to  the  barest,  coarsest  neces¬ 
sities.  Potatoes  went  to  eight  dollars  a 
bushel,  wheat  to  twelve  dollars.  That  was 
bad  enough  for  men  who  were  earning; 
the  thousands  who  were  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  were  facing  starvation.  In  the  big 
cities  food  riots  were  occurring  daily,  and 
in  the  smaller  towns  if  there  had  not  been 
big  open  hearts  and  open  hands — as  was 
afterwards  clearly  demonstrated — in  far 
larger  numbers  than  the  country  has  ever 
been  credited  with,  the  distress  would  have 
been  insupportable. 

This  was  not  because  of  a  scarcity  of  food 
or  money — but  because  of  the  grinding 
doubt  and  uncertainty  of  the  exchange 
value.  The  merchant  who  banked  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  today  could  not  guess  how 
much,  or  how  little,  that  one  hundred  would 
bring  in  a  week’s  time.  United  States 
money,  as  a  standard,  was  as  uncertain  as 
the  quotations  on  a  pool-room  board. 

Six  weeks  of  this  wretchedness  passed 
and  Congress  was  squabbling — with  delib¬ 
eration  and  dignity.  At  last  the  Bonslow 
Bill  passed  both  houses  and  was  signed  by 
the  President.  It  provided  that  one  billion 
dollars,  annually,  should  be  coined  from 
the  Tongavara  Mountain  and  expended  in 
developments  in  all  the  States — pro  rata. 
Road  improvement  and  wild  land  develop¬ 
ment  was  to  be  the  great  exploitation,  and 
the  bill  met  with  pretty  general  approval. 

It  would  prevent  any  sudden,  uncertain 
and  uncontrolled  increase  of  money  which 
would  upset  the  standard  of  value.  It 
would  distribute  the  great  annual  sum  of 
a  billion  dollars  largely  among  the  farmers 
and  laborers  who  would  do  the  work  and 
who  would,  in  their  turn,  spend  it  among 
producers  and  dealers;  and  they,  again, 
would  spend  it  largely  in  wages  for  the 
increased  production  and  distribution.  And 
its  first  use  would  make  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  country  and  help  the 
distribution. 

The  act  was  passed  a  week  ago  and  the 
outlook  has  already  taken  on  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  tint.  Many  great  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  have  announced  resumption  of  work. 
Wheat  has  dropped  one-half  of  the  previous 
figure  and  other  necessaries  have  followed. 

The  adjustment  has  begun.  Money  is 
again  under  control,  and  everybody  feels 
that  the  clouds  are  rolling  by. 


I 
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No  Thin  Man  or  Woman  Should  Miss  This  Opportunity 

We  invite  you  to  try  a  scientific  flesh-forming  food  at  our  expense — a  won¬ 
derful  discovery  endorsed  by  ministers,  physicians  and  scientists — that 
puts  good  solid  flesh  and  fat  on  people  who  are  thin  and  underweight 

50c  Box  Given  For  Trial 


THIS  new  way  for  increasing  weight  is  called 
Sargol.  Thousands  of  thin  people  have 
gained  flesh  by  using  it.  It  produces  fat 
by  correcting  the  faults  of  digestion  and  food 
assimilation. 

Most  people  are  thin,  not  because  they  don’t 
get  enough  to  eat,  but  because  they  do  not  get 
proper  nourishment  out  of  the  food  they  eat. 
Sargol  stops  this  waste — it  saves  the  food-fats 
and  the  muscle  building  protein — every  ounce  of 
food  gives  its  full  amount  of  nourishment  to  the 
blood — millions  of  new  flesh-forming  cells  are 
created  and  hurried  to  those  parts  of  the  body 
where  impoverished  nature  is  crying  for  them  to 
round  out  and  develop  the  emaciated  figure  to 
its  normal  proportions. 

Women  whose  clothes  never  look  stylish  be¬ 
cause  of  their  bony  figures — Sargol  is  for  you. 

Men  who  lack  energy  because  of  poorly  nour¬ 
ished  bodies — men  who  are  handicapped  in  busi¬ 
ness  because  of  their  small  size — Sargol  is  for  you. 

If  you  want  beautiful  impressive  figures — if 
you  want  full  attractive  faces — if  you  want  the 
energy,  the  nerve  force  and  vitality  that  can  only 
come  from  a  well-nourished  body,  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  and  get  a  trial  package  at  our  expense. 
Address  your  letter  today  to  the  Sarg  1  Company, 
6  X  Herald  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  want  proof  we  will  furnish  it — gladly — 
read  these  letters — the  statements  of  those 
who  have  tried,  been  convinced  and  will  swear 
to  the  virtues  of  Sargol.  The  full  address  of  any 
of  these  people  will  be  sen  if  you  want  it. 

Rev.  George  W.  Davis  Says: 

“I  have  made  a  faithful  trial  of  the  Sargol  treatment  and 
must  say  that  it  has  brought  me  new  life  and  vigor.  I  have 
gained  twenty  pounds  and  now  weigh  170  pounds,  and, 
what  is  better  I  have  gained  the  days  of  my  boyhood.  It 
has  been  the  turning  point  of  my  life.” 

Mrs.  A.  I.  Rodenheiser  Writes: 

“I  have  gained  immensely  since  I  took  Sargol,  for  I  only 
weighed  about  106  pounds  when  I  began  using  it,  and  now  I 
weigh  130  pounds,  so  really  this  makes  24  pounds.  I  feel 
stronger  and  am  feeling  better  than  ever  before,  and  now 
I  carry  rosy  cheeks,  which  is  something  I  could  never  say 
before.” 

Clay  Johnson  Says: 

“Please  send  me  another  ten-day  treatment.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  Sargol.  It  has  been  the  light  of  my  life.  I 
am  getting  back  to  my  proper  weight  again.  When  I 
began  to  take  Sargol  I  only  weighed  138  pounds,  and  now. 
four  weeks  later,  I  am  weighing  153  pounds  and  feeling  fine.” 

Bcoupon  ■■■■ 

Get  Fat  at  our  Expense 

n  entitles  any  thin  person  who  has  not 
)  one  full-size,  50c  package.  Enclose  this 
our  name  and  address  in  an  envelope  ad- 
Sargol  Company,  6  X  Herald  Building, 
N.  Y. 


The  Ideal  Leaf  Inserter  for  the  Up -to -Date  Office 

PATENTS  923325  and  103703 


WITH  an  Ideal  Inserter  you  will  at  all  times  insert  your  leaves  quicker 
and  without  tearing  or  soiling  them,  like  when  inserting  them  with 
the  hand.  If  your  ledgers  are  apparently  filled,  the 

The  Ideal  Leaf  Inserter  ( Made  of  German  Silver) 

will  INSERT  100  or  more  additional  leaves,  therefore  saving  you  the  expense  of  buying  a  new  ledger  for 
these  100  new  accounts.  Write  Ideal  Leaf  Inserter  on  a  postal  or  your  letterhead;  on  receipt  I  will  give 
you  free  information.  If  Inserters  are  wanted  at  once,  send  a  leaf  from  each  size  ledger;  they  will  be  sent 
to  you  Express  prepaid. 

L.  E.  CHARLEBOIS,  P.  O.  Box  102,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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The  Last  Word  in 
Check  Protection 

The  SUN  Check  Writer  is  the  only- 
machine  that  produces  writing  that  can¬ 
not  be  erased  or  altered  in  any  way  with¬ 
out  detection. 

It  gives  you  check  as¬ 
surance  without  addi¬ 
tional  detail  or  labor. 

Your  checks  may  never  have  been 
raised,  but  the  first  one  may  cripple  your 
business. 

No  business  safe  with¬ 
out  a  Sun  Check  Writer. 

Send  for  Sample  Check 
and  information. 

The  SUN  CHECK  WRITER 

315  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


CLASS  AND  COMMODITY  RATES 
From  Atlantic  Seaboard,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  other  Important  Sta¬ 
tions  in  Middle  States,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Peoria  and  St.  Louis  to  Stations  in  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  all  States  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

A  Complete  Tariff  File  in  One  Volume 

Id  Loose  Leaf  Form,  with  Revised  Pages  Supplied  Monthly 
YOUR  SHIPPING  DEPARTMENT  CAN  USE  THIS  SERVICE 
Let  Us  Send  the  Book  on  Ten  Oays  Trial  Without  Expense  to  you 
W.  J.  HARTMAN  ,  publisher,  5th  Floor,  308  So  Canal  St..  CHICAGO 


do  this.  Do  this — draw  razor  blade  between  thumb 
and  fore-finger  moistened  with  “3  in  One.”  Rub 
a  few  drops  into  strop.  Then  strop. 

The  microscopic  saw  teeth  of  a  razor’s  cutting 
edge  rust.  This  dulls  the  blade.  "3  in  One”  pre¬ 
vents  surface  rusting.  Stropping  wipes  the  edge 
clean,  breaking  off  all  dull  rusted  steel  particles. 
Y ou  get  a  brand  new  set  of  sharp  teeth  for  every 
shave. 


i,Yst  try  this  honestly  one  week.  Write  today 

THREE  IN  ONE  OIL  CO.,  118  New  Stree 
New  York  City,  for  sample  bottle  and  spec 

circular.  Both  free. 


IT here  They  Stand  on  Business  Issues 

(Continued  from  Page  188.) 

(Mr.  Taft) 


Bitter  complaints  of  the  burden  of  in¬ 
creased  prices  and  cost  of  living  have 
been  made  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  even  in  the  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  Disorder  and  even  riots 
have  occurred  in  several  European  cities  be¬ 
cause  of  the  unprecedented  cost  of  food 
products.  In  our  own  country  changes  have 
been  manifested  without  regard  to  lower  or 
higher  duties  in  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  In¬ 
deed,  the  most  notable  increase  in  prices  has 
been  in  the  case  of  products  where  no  duties 
are  imposed,  and  in  some  instances  in  which 
they  were  diminished  or  removed  by  the 
recent  tariff  act. 

How  to  Curb  Monopoly 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  high  tariff 
rates  may  make  for  exorbitant  prices.  If 
the  rate  is  higher  than  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  of  production  here  and 
abroad,  then  it  tempts  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  to  secure  monopoly  of  the 
industry  and  to  increase  its  price  as  far  as 
the  excessive  tariff  will  permit.  The  dan¬ 
ger  may  be  avoided  in  two  ways :  First, 
by  carefully  adjusting  the  tariff  on  articles 
needing  protection  so  that  the  manufacturer 
secures  only  enough  protection  to  pay 
the  scale  of  high  wages  which  obtains  and 
ought  to  obtain  in  this  country  and  secure 
a  reasonable  profit  from  the  business.  This 
may  be  done  by  the  continuance  of  the 
Tariff  Board’s  investigation  into  the  facts, 
which  will  enable  Congress  and  the  people 
to  know  what  the  tariff  as  to  each  schedule 
ought  to  be.  ... 

The  other  method  of  avoiding  danger  of 
excessive  prices  from  excessive  duties  is 
to  enforce  the  anti-trust  law  against  those 
who  combine  to  take  advantage  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  tariff  rates.  This  brings  me  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Sherman  act. 

The  anti-trust  law  was  passed  to  pro¬ 
vide  against  the  organization  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  combinations  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  commodities,  which  through 
restraint  of  trade,  either  by  contract  and 
agreement  or  by  various  methods  of  unfair 
competition,  should  suppress  competition, 
establish  monopoly  and  control  prices.  The 
measure  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since 
1890,  and  many  times  under  construction 
by  the  courts,  but  not  until  the  litigation 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
against  the  American  Tobacco  Company 
reached  the  Supreme  Court  did  the  statute 
receive  an  authoritative  construction  which 
is  workable  and  intelligible. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


Federal  Incorporation  as  a  Check 
Upon  Illegal  Business 

It  would  aid  the  business  public  if  speci¬ 
fic  acts  of  unfair  trade  which  characterize 
the  establishment  of  unlawful  monopolies 
should  be  denounced  as  misdemeanors  for 
the  purpose,  first,  of  making  plainer  to  the 
public  what  must  be  avoided,  and,  second, 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  such  acts  by 
summary  procedure  without  the  necessity 
for  the  formidable  array  of  witnesses  and 
the  lengthy  trials  essential  to  establish  a 
general  conspiracy  under  the  present  act. 
But  there  is  great  need  for  other  construc¬ 
tive  legislation  of  a  helpful  kind.  Combina¬ 
tion  of  capital  in  great  enterprises  should 
be  encouraged,  if  within  the  law,  for  every 
one  must  recognize  that  progress  in  modern 
business  is  by  effective  combination  of  the 
means  of  production  to  the  point  of  great¬ 
est  economy.  It  should  be  our  purpose, 
therefore,  to  put  large  interstate  business 
enterprises  acting  within  the  law  on  a  basis 
of  security  by  offering  them  a  Federal  cor¬ 
poration  law  under  which  they  may  volun¬ 
tarily  incorporate.  Such  an  act  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  draw  in  detail,  but  its  general 
outlines  are  clearly  defined  by  the  two  ob¬ 
jects  of  such  a  law.  One  is  to  secure  for 
the  public,  through  competent  government 
agency  such  a  close  supervision  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  business  transactions  of  the 
corporation  as  to  preclude  a  violation  of 
the  anti-trust  and  other  laws  to  which  the 
business  of  the  corporation  must  square, 
and  the  other  is  to  furnish  to  business,  thus 
incorporated  and  lawfully  conducted,  the 
protection  and  security  which  it  must  en¬ 
joy  under  such  a  Federal  charter.  With 

the  facilities  conferred  by  such  a  charter, 
corporations  could  do  business  in  all  the 
States  without  complying  with  conflicting 
exactions  of  State  Legislatures,  and  could 
be  sure  of  uniform  taxation,  namely,  uni¬ 
form  with  that  imposed  by  the  State  on 
State  corporations  in  the  same  business. 

I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
to  make  the  anti-trust  law  more  drastic.  .  .  . 

Summing  up  the  general  attitude  of  his 
administration  toward  the  larger  social  and 
industrial  problems  zuhich  confornt  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  President  adds: 

We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  by  ex- 
aggregation'of  the  defects  of  our  present 
condition,  by  false  charges  or  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  it  against  individuals  and  classes, 
by  holding  up  to  the  feverish  imagination 
of  the  less  fortunate  and  the  discontented 
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the  possibilities  of  a  millennium,  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  popular  unrest  has  been  produced. 
New  parties  are  being  formed,  with  the 
proposed  purpose  of  satisfying  this  unrest 
by  promising  a  panacea.  In  so  far  as  in¬ 
equality  of  condition  can  be  lessened  and 
equality  of  opportunity  can  be  promoted 
by  improvement  of  our  educational  system, 
the  betterment  of  the  laws  to  insure  the 
quick  administration  of  justice,  and  by  the 
prevention  of  the  acquisition  of  privilege 
with  just  compensation,  in  so  far  as  the 
adoption  of  the  legislation  above  recited 
and  laws  of  a  similar  character  may  aid 
the  less  fortunate  in  their  struggle  with  the 
hardships  of  life,  all  are  in  sympathy  with 
a  continued  effort  to  remedy  injustice  and 
to  aid  the  weak,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
there  is  no  national  administration  in  which 
more  real  steps  of  such  progress  have  been 
taken  than  in  the  present  one.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  propaganda  for  the  satisfaction 
of  unrest  involves  the  promise  of  a  millen¬ 
nium,  a  condition  in  which  the  rich  are  to 
be  made  reasonably  poor  and  the  poor  rea¬ 
sonably  rich  by  law,  we  are  chasing  a  phan¬ 
tom  ;  we  are  holding  out  to  those  whose  un¬ 
rest  we  fear  a  prospect  and  a  dream,  a 
vision  of  the  impossible. 

In  the  ultimate  analysis,  I  fear,  the  equal 
opportunity  which  is  sought  by  many  of 
those  who  proclaim  the  coming  of  so-called 
social  justice  involves  a  forced  division  of 
property,  and  that  means  socialism.  In  the 
abuses  of  the  last  two  decades  it  is  true 
that  ill-gotten  wealth  has  been  concentrated 
in  some  undeserving  hands,  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  redistribute  it  on  any  equitable 
principle  to  those  from  whom  it  was  taken 
without  adequate  or  proper  compensation, 
it  would  be  a  good  result  to  bring  about. 
But  this  is  obviously  impossible  and  im¬ 
practicable.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  treat 
this  as  one  incidental  evil  of  a  great  expen¬ 
sive  movement  in  the  material  progress  of 
the  world  and  to  make  sure  that  there  will 
be  no  recurrence  of  such  evil. 

In  this  regard  we  have  made  great 
progress  and  reform,  as  in  respect  to 
secret  rebates  in  railways,  the  im¬ 
proper  conferring  of  public  franchises, 
and  the  immunity  of  monopolizing 
trusts  and  combinations.  The  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  ordinary  business,  the  division  of 
the  estates  of  wealthy  men  at  their  death, 
the  chances  of  speculation  which  undue 
good  fortune  seems  often  to  stimulate,  op¬ 
erating  as  causes  through  a  generation,  will 
do  much  to  divide  up  such  large  fortunes. 

It  is  far  better  to  await  the  diminution  of 
this  evil  by  natural  causes  than  to  attempt 
what  would  soon  take  on  the  aspect  of  con¬ 
fiscation  or  to  abolish  the  principle  and  in¬ 
stitution  of  private  property. 


Bookkeeping  Today 

a  new  magazine  for  the  business  man  who  believes 
in  efficiency  and  economy. 

Tells  how  The  Bookkeeping  Machine  posts  the  modem 
ledger  and  does  the  work  twice  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done 
the  old  way  by  hand. 

The  Bookkeeping  Machine  makes  all  entries,  dates, 
folio,  item  and  amounts  in  plain,  clear,  clean-cut 
machine  print — as  easy  to  read  as  a  well  type¬ 
written  letter. 

Writes  debits  in  black  and  credits  in  red,  making  a 
very  neat  and  attractive  account. 

All  the  work  is  accurately  done  at  one  operation. 

Any  error  the  operator  makes  is  shown  up  mechan¬ 
ically  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  so  that  it  can  be 
promptly  corrected. 

No  mistakes  to  hunt  for  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

No  adding  of  debits  and  credits  or  computing 
balances  at  separate  operations  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

No  mental  calculations  to  make. 

A  proven  (trial)  balance  always  waiting  to  be  taken 
off  whenever  wanted. 

Statements  made  at  the  one  and  same  operation  of 
posting. 

Ledger  accounts  and  statement  closed  and  balance 
taken  off  simultaneously. 

Send  your  name  and  address  today  for  copy  of  this 
handsome  illustrated  magazine,  Bookkeeping 
Today  and  particulars  of  the  Bookkeeping 
Machine. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

105  CEDAR  ST.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


I’M  THE  MACHINE 
THAT  TOOK  THE 
TRIAL  OUT  OF  TRIAL 
BALANCE 
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Every  day  in  your  office,  on  the  street  car,  at  home,  or  at  the  club 
some  new  question  is  asked.  You  seek  quick,  encyclopedic,  up-to-date 
information.  A  NEW  CREATION — 

WEBSTEtfs  New  International 

DKTIONARY-TheMerriam  Webster 

will  answer  all  your  questions  with  final  authority.  THIS  NEW 
WORK  is  used  by  the  State  Supreme  Courts  as  the  standard, 
which  can  be  said  of  no  other  dictionary. 

Effective  Work  Demands  Modern  Equipment 

We  well  know  the  need  of  the  telephone  and  typewriter.  The  New 
International  is  no  less  useful  to  the  business  man  looking  for  facts.  In 
it  you  will  find  an  accurate,  concise,  answer  to  all  kinds  of  questions  in 
Language,  History,  Geography,  Foreign  Words, 
Trades  and  Sciences.  Beloware  a  few  questions  which 
suggest  the  infinite  range  and  richness  of  this  work. 


What  is  a  letter  of  credit? 
What  is  a  trust  deed? 
What  is  coinsurance? 


What  is  primage? 

What  is  white  coal? 
What  are  consols?.  Etc. 


It  defines  over  400,000  Words;  more  than  ever  before 
appeared  between  two  covers.  2700  Pages.  6000  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cost  $400,000.  It  is  the  only  dictionary 
with  the  new  divided  page,— a  “Stroke  of  Genius.” 

The  man  who  knows,  wins  success. 

WRITE  for  Nam  pie  page**,  illiiNlrutionw,  etc. 

G.&  C.MERRIAM  COMPANY, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


'Pages, etc.  Tnclu.de  a.  set  of 
*'  FREE maps, as per  advt.in  Business 
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GREAT  BOOKS  for 
BUSINESS  MEN 


) 

WE  GUARANTEE  these  books  to  be  the  best 
obtainable  on  their  subjects,  and  will  buy 
back  within  ten  days  any  not  satisfactory. 


Auditing — Theory  and  Practice 

By  R.  H.  Montgomery,  C.  P.  A.,  author  of  Dicksee’s 
Auditing,  American  edition.  Just  issued,  and  the 
best  auditing  work  ever  written.  Covers  principles 
and  practical  procedure  of  every  phase  of  auditing, 
and  gives  the  latest  requirements  and  methods. 
Contains  more  general  accounting  information  than 
any  other  single  volume.  700  pp.,  6xq.  October , 
IQI2.  Half  leather.  $ 5.00  postpaid. 


The  Science  of  Accounts  cy  p.  a.  BeFiresyt 

complete  presentation  of  the  principles  of  modern  ac¬ 
counting  as  practiced  by  experts.  Definitions,  analysis, 
classification,  debits  and  credits  of  mercantile  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  accounts;  cost  accounting  elements,  financial 
statements,  etc.,  etc.  jQ2  pp.,  6x  q.  iqii.  Buckram.  $ 3.00 
postpaid. 


4rj$  Net  Worth  and  the  Balance  Sheet  UJ 


m 


By  H.  G.  Stockwell,  C.  P.  A.  A  book  for  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Shows  how  to  read  the  balance  sheet  and 
tell  from  it  how  a  business  really  stands.  Explains 
current  business  practices  for  taking  advantage  of  this 
information.  200  pp.  1912.  Cloth.  Sr. SO  postpaid. 


A  I  Influencing  Men  in  Business  |cyotY  i„: 

crease  your  ability  to  influence  men!  In  this  book  a 
TiHs  leading  psychologist  explains  the  laws  of  mental  influ¬ 
ence  and  how  to  follow  them  in  making  sales,  writing 
advertisements,  handling  employees.  Clear,  simple,  practical. 
166  pp.  iqii.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.00  postpaid. 


Complete  descriptive  circular  of  any  book  on  request 

THE.  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 

Rooms  30-40,  198  Broadway,  New  York 


Your  Money  is  Now  in 
Wall  Street-And  SAFE 

YOU  place  it  in  life  insurance,  real  estatei 
notes,  unlisted  securities,  bank  deposits. 
These  are  Indirect  Investments  in — 
so  many  Tributaries  to  Wall  Street. 

Or  you  employ  Direct  Investments  in  Wall 
Street;  which  are  listed,  government  regulated, 
dividend  paying  bonds  and  stocks. 

By  the  indirect  method,  only  that  portion  of 
the  actual  earnings  on  your  money  called 
“Interest”  —  usually  3 yi  to  6%  —  reaches 
back  to  you ;  by  the  direct,  you  have  all  the 
Profits,  including  interest.  Therefore,  all 
professional  and  business  people,  capitalists, 
employees  should  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  principles  of  Direct  Wall  Street  Invest¬ 
ment. 

Entrust  your  money  Either  way,  it  has  grav¬ 
itated  to  the  dominion  of  Wall  Street — and 
it  is  Equally  safe. 

No  matter  how  much  or  little  money  you 
have — you  Need  “The  Magazine  of  Wall 
Street”  the  authorative  monthly  hand  book 
of  Reliable  banks,  brokers  and  private  in¬ 
vestors  throughout  the  world.  It  is  perfectly 
equipped  with  all  necessary  information  for 
the  small  or  large  investor  whether  he  be  a 
novice  or  expert. 

Telegraph  or  write  (before  you  hesitate)  for  a 
Free  copy — free  to  non-subscribers  only. 

Address 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  WALL  STREET 
252  U.  S.  EXPRESS  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


If^here  They  Stand  on  Business  Issues 

(Continued  from  Pages  189-190.) 

(Mr.  Wilson) 


Big  business  is  not.  dangerous  because 
it  is  big,  but  because  its  bigness  is  an 
unwholesome  inflation  created  by  pri¬ 
vileges  and  exemptions  which  it  ought 
not  to  enjoy.  While  competition  can¬ 
not  be  created  by  statutory  enactment,  it 
can  in  large  measure  be  revived  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  laws  and  forbidding  the  practices 
that  killed  it,  and  by  enacting  laws  that  will 
give  it  heart  and  occasion  again.  We  can 
arrest  and  prevent  monopoly.  It  has  as¬ 
sumed  new  shapes  and  adopted  new  pro¬ 
cesses  in  our  time,  but  these  are  now  being 
disclosed  and  can  be  dealt  with. 

The  general  terms  of  the  present  Fed¬ 
eral  Anti-Trust  law,  forbidding  “combina¬ 
tions  in  restraint  of  trade,”  have  appar¬ 
ently  proved  ineffectual.  Trusts  have 
grown  up  under  its  ban  very  luxuriantly 
and  have  pursued  the  methods  by  which  so 
many  of  them  have  established  virtual  mo¬ 
nopolies  without  serious  let  or  hindrance. 
It  has  roared  against  them  like  any  sucking 
dove.  I  am  not  assessing  the  responsibility. 
I  am  merely  stating  the  fact.  But  the  means 
and  methods  by  which  trusts  have  estab¬ 
lished  monopolies  have  now  become  known. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  .supplement  the  pres¬ 
ent  law  with  such  laws,  both  civil  and  crim¬ 
inal,  as  will  effectually  punish  and  prevent 
those  methods,  adding  such  other  laws  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  suitable  and 
adequate  judicial  processes,  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  to  disclose  them  and  follow 
them  to  final  verdict  and  judgment.  They 
must  be  specifically  and  directly  met  by 
law. 

Regulation  of  the  Money  Power 

But  the  problem  and  the  difficulty  are 
much  greater  than  that.  There  are  not 
merely  great  trusts  and  combinations  which 
are  to  be  controlled  and  deprived  of  their 
power  to  create  monopolies  and  destroy 
rivals ;  there  is  something  bigger  still  than 
they  are  and  more  subtle,  more  evasive, 
more  difficult  to  deal  with.  There  are  vast 
confederacies  of  banks,  railways,  express 
companies,  insurance  companies,  manufac¬ 
turing  corporations,  mining  corporations, 
power  and  development  companies  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  circle,  bound  together  by  the 
fact  that  the  ownership  of  their  stock  and 
the  members  of  their  boards  of  directors  are 
controlled  and  determined  by  comparatively 
small  and  closely  inter-related  groups  of 
persons  who,  by  their  informal  confederacy, 
may  control,  if  they  please  and  when  they 
will,  both  credit  and  enterprise.  There  is 
nothing  illegal  about  these  confederacies, 
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so  far  as  I  can  perceive.  They  have  come 
about  very  naturally,  generally  without  plan 
or  deliberation,  rather  because  there  was 
so  much  money  to  be  invested  and  it  was 
in  the  hands,  at  great  financial  centers,  of 
men  acquainted  with  one  another  and  inti¬ 
mately  associated  in  business,  than  because 
any  one  had  conceived  and  was  carrying 
out  a  plan  of  general  control ;  but  they  are 
none  the  less  potent  a  force  in  our  economic 
and  financial  system  on  that  account. 

Legislation  to  Protect  Labor 

The  so-called  labor  question  is  a  question 
only  because  we  have  not  yet  found  the  rule 
of  right  in  adjusting  the  interests  of  labor 
and  capital.  The  welfare,  the  happiness, 
the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  men  and  women 
who  do  the  daily  work  in  our  mines  and  fac¬ 
tories,  on  our  railroads,  in  our  offices  and 
marts  of  trade,  on  our  farms  and  on  the 
sea,  are  of  the  essence  of  our  national  life. 
There  can  be  nothing  wholesome  unless 
their  life  is  wholesome;  there  can  be  no 
contentment  unless  they  are  contented. 
Their  physical  welfare  affects  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  nation.  .  .  .  No  law  that- 
safeguards  their  life,  that  makes  their  hours 
of  labor  rational  and  tolerable,  that  gives 
them  freedom  to  act  in  their  own  interest, 
and  that  protects  them  where  they  can¬ 
not  protect  themselves,  can  properly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  class  legislation  or  as  anything 
but  as  a  measure  taken  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people,  whose  partnership  in  right 
action  we  are  trying  to  establish  and  make 
real  and  practical.  .  .  . 

Development  of  Resources  and  Trade 
Relations 

I  do  not  know  any  greater  question  than 
that  of  conservation.  We  have  been  a 
spendthrift  nation  and  now  must  husband 
what  we  have  left.  We  must  do  more  than 
that.  We  must  develop,  as  well  as  pre¬ 
serve,  our  water  powers  and  must  add  great 
waterways  to  the  transportation  facilities 
of  the  nation,  to  supplement  the  railways 
within  our  borders  as  well  as  upon  the  Is¬ 
thmus.  We  must  revive  our  merchant  ma¬ 
rine,  too,  and  fill  the  seas  again  with  our 
own  fleets.  We  must  add  to  our  present 
postoffice  service  a  parcels  post  as  complete 
as  that  of  any  other  nation.  We  must  look 
to  the  health  of  our  people  upon  every  hand, 
as  well  as  hearten  them  with  justice  and 
opportunity.  This  is  the  constructive  work 
of  government.  This  is  the  policy  that  has 
a  vision  and  a  hope  and  that  looks  to  serve 
mankind. 


October,  1912 
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(Mr.  Roosevelt) 

Any  corporation  voluntarily  coming  under 
the  commission  should  not  be  prosecuted 
under  the  anti-trust  law  as  long  as  it  obeys 
in  good  faith  the  orders  of  the  commission. 
The  commission  would  be  able  to  interpret 
in  advance,  to  any  honest  man  asking  the 
interpretation,  what  he  may  do  and  what  he 
may  not  do  in  carrying  on  a  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness.  Any  corporation  not  coming  under 
the  commission  should  be  exposed  to  prose¬ 
cution  under  the  anti-trust  law,  and  any 
corporation  violating  the  orders  of  the  com¬ 
mission  should  also  at  once  become  exposed 
to  such  prosecution ;  and  when  such  a  pros¬ 
ecution  is  successful,  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  the  commission  to  see  that  the  decree  of 
the  court  is  put  into  effect  completely  and 
in  good  faith. 

A  T ariff  for  Wage  Earners 

I  believe  in  a  protective  tariff,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  as  a  principle,  approached  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  the  whole 
people,  and  not  as  a  bundle  of  preferences 
to  be  given  to  favored  individuals.  In  my 
opinion,  the  American  people  favor  the 
principle  of  a  protective  tariff,  but  they  de¬ 
sire  such  a  tariff  to  be  established  primarily 
in  the  interests  of  the  wage  worker  and  the 
consumer.  The  chief  opposition  to  our  tar¬ 
iff  at  the  present  moment  comes  from  the 
general  conviction  that  certain  interests 
have  been  improperly  favored  by  over-pro¬ 
tection.  I  agree  with  this  view. 

The  commercial  and  industrial  experience 
of  this  country  has  demonstrated  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  protective  policy,  but  it  has  also 
demonstrated  that  in  the  application  of  that 
policy  certain  clearly  recognized  abuses  have 
developed.  It  is  not  merely  the  tariff  that 
should  be  revised,  but  the  method  of  tariff 
making  and  of  tariff  administration. 

Permanent  Tariff  Board 

The  first  step  should  be  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  commission  of  non-partisan  ex¬ 
perts,  whose  business  shall  be  to  study  scien¬ 
tifically  all  phases  of  tariff  making  and  of 
tariff  effects.  This  commission  should  be 
large  enough  to  cover  all  the  different  and 
widely  varying  branches  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  It  should  have  ample  powers  to 
enable  it  to  secure  exact  and  reliable  infor¬ 
mation.  It  should  have  authority  to  exam¬ 
ine  closely  all  correlated  subjects,  such  as 
the  effect  of  any  given  duty  on  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  article  on  which  the  duty  is 
levied ;  that  is,  it  should  directly  consider 
the  question  as  to  what  any  duty  costs  the 
people  in  the  price  of  living.  It  should  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  wages  and  conditions  of 
labor  and  life  of  the  workmen  in  any  indus- 


A  Single  Order  of  Byron  Weston  Hinged 
Record  Paper  for  Cook  County,  Illinois 


I  The  officials  of  Cook  County, 
Illinois,  recently  gave  a  large  order 
for  Bryon  Weston  Hinged  Linen 
Record  Paper,  because  it  is  the  one 
'  Loose  Leaf  Ledger  that  can  be 
absolutely  depended  upon  to  meet 
the  severe  requirements  demanded 
of  a  paper  for  permanent  Loose 
Leaf  Record  work. 

Expertly  made  of  finest  linen  rags, 
Bryon  Weston  Hinged  Ledger  has 
the  toughness,  strength  and  long 
wearing  qualities  that  give  perma¬ 
nency  to  records.  It  has  a  smooth, 
uniform  writing  surface  that  will 
crease  without  cracking.  Its  great 
strength  and  pliability  prevent  tear¬ 
ing  at  binding  holes  or  curling  at 
edges.  Erasures  can  be  freely 
made  and  written  over  without 
blurring  or  blotting. 

Loose  Leaf  Ledgers,  equipped 
with  Byron  Weston  Patented 
Hinged  Linen  Record  Paper,  open 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth  with  none 


of  the  bulge  or  spring  at  binding 
edge  found  in  books  made  of  un¬ 
hinged  record  paper. 

The  hinged  section  is  sized  and 
calendered  on  both  sides  and  can  be 
ruled,  written  on  and  erased  as 
readily  as  rest  of  sheet,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  wasteful  margins  of 
crimped,  corrugated  and  unhinged 
record  papers.  As  every  portion  of 
a  sheet  of  Byron  Weston  Hinged 
Ledger  can  be  utilized,  smaller  and 
more  compact  books  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  a  resultant  saving  in 
storage  space  and  far  more  con¬ 
venience  in  handling. 

Byron  Weston  Linen  Record 
Paper  test  higher  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Standard.  City  and  County 
Courts  and  Governments,  great 
corporations  and  leading  banks 
everywhere  use  Byron  Weston 
Linen  Record  Paper  for  Records 
that  must  go  down  to  posterity 
without  deteriorating  or  discoloring. 


Send  for  Sample  Book  K  and  a  sheet  of  our  Patented  Hinged 
paper  with  directions  for  ordering.  A  postal  brings  it. 

Byron  Weston  Company 

DALTON  ESTABLISHED  1864  MASS. 

“THE  PAPER  VALLEY  OF  THE  BERKSHIRES” 


EXAMINE  THEM  TEN  DAYS— FREE 

This  is  our  most  liberal  offer  to  you.  The  great  6-volume 

American  Business  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia 

of  1500  pages,  500  illustrations,  color  plates,  90  complete  systems  for  as  many  different 
businesses,  80  pages  commercial  law  forms  and  100  other  exclusive  features  will  be  placed 
in  your  office  or  home  for  10  DAYS  FREE,  subject  to  your  critical  examination  and  will 
not  cost  you  one  cent.  This  is  the  most  liberal  book  offer  ever  made,  so  write  us  today  for  trial  offer 
blank.  The  library  is  bound  in  Morocco  with  silk  cloth  sides.  Write  now. 

The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  123  w. Fort st.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Perpetual  Indexes 

The  Macey  Perpetual  Index  System  is  sim¬ 
ple,  sure  and  ample.  It  consists  of  two  sets 
of  main  guides — one  of  27  divisions  and  one  of 
400  divisions  of  the  alphabet;  each  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  sub-guides  under  each  of  the  main 
divisions. 

You  begin  with  one  of  the  sets  of  main  guides 
and  let  it  expand  naturally  to  meet  your  own 
particular  needs  as  they  develop  in  actual  use. 

There  is  no  guess  work  about  it.  It  does  away 
with  the  old  guess  work  idea  of  anticipating 
how  your  future  correspondence  will  divide 
up  in  the  files — but  never  comes  out  as  you 
thought  it  would— -it  is  impossible  to  make 
even  a  fairly  good  guess. 

With  the  Macy  Perpetual  Index  you  do  no 
guessing.  No  letter  is  sub-divided  until  accu¬ 
mulated  papers  in  that  particular  space  makes 
expansion  or  sub-division  necessary. 

Booklet  with  full  information,  description 
and  prices  on  request. 

CKAND  RAPIDS.  MICHIGAN 


If  you  would  like  a  magazine  made  for  its  readers  alone; 
does  not  depend  on  advertising;  prints  the  truth  about  sub¬ 
jects  most  other  magazines  will  not  touch,  prints  from  eight  to 
twelve  cracking  good  stories  every  month;  here  are  three  bar¬ 
gain  ways  to  get  one — PEARSON’S  MAGAZINE  -three  ways  sug¬ 
gested  by  readers  of  PEARSON’S  MAGAZINE  who  want  other 
people  to  read  it.  Take  your  choice. 


One  year  and  one 
copy  of  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  Government” 
for  $1  .50.  Nearly 

every  article  about  politics 
published  in  Pearson’s  Mag. 
azine  is  meant  to  show  how 
you  can  help  to  improve  our 
government.  You  cannot 
help  or  even  understand 
such  articles  unless  you  know 
what  the  government  is. 
“The  American  Govern¬ 
ment”  is  a  book  by  Frederic 
J.Haskin,  which  has 
been  approved  by  Wash¬ 
ington  officials  as  a  correct 
explanation  of  how  our  gov¬ 
ernment  works.  It  will  be 
sent  freewith  a  year’s 
subscription  to  Pearson’s 
Magazine  at  $  1 .50  per  year, 
the  regular  subscription  price. 


Two  years,  suggested 
by  a  reader  who 
thinks  everybody  will 
like  it,  for  $2.00. 

Cleveland,  O., 

June  7.  I9\2. 

As  a  well  wisher  of  Pear¬ 
son  ’s  permit  me  to  offer  a 
suggestion.  It  tray  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  you,  but  I’m  looking 
at  it  from  the  buyer ’s  side. 

Usually,  along  about  No¬ 
vember,  the  magazines  offer  a 
reduced  rate  for  subscription 
renewals  in  advance  of  the 
rush  season.  Last  year  Every- 
bodys  offered  two  years  / •  r 
$2.00 

Why  not  make  that  offer  in 
mid-summer?  M  ost  any 
magazine  reader  would  take 
$2.00  from  his  vacation  fund 
and  consider  it  money  well 
spent.  .  .  . 

With  best  wishes, 

R.  G.  C. 

That’s  a  good  suggestion. 
Here’s  the  chance.  If  you 
want  Pearson’s  Magazine, 
here’s  a  chance  to  get  it  for 
two  years  for  $2.00. 


One  year  and  all  the 
back  numbers  con¬ 
taining  Socialism 
articles  for  $1.50. 

The  articles  on  socialism  by 
Allan  L.  Benson  have  been 
running  in  Pearson’s  Maga¬ 
zine  since  April.  They  will 
be  completed  in  November. 
Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Victor 
Berger  have  said  that  they 
are  the  best  explanation  of 
Socialism  that  has  been 
printed.  These articlesshow 
simply  and  comprehensively 
what  intelligent  Socialists 
think  that  Socialism  would 
do  for  this  country.  A  copy 
of  every  backissueof  Pear¬ 
son’s  Magazine  or  a  pamph¬ 
let  containing  the  articles  on 
Socialism  will  be  sent  with  a 
year’s  subscription  (begin¬ 
ning  now)  at  the  regular 
subscription  rate,  $1.50  a 
year. 


There  you  are.  Take  your  choice.  But  do  it  now.  Here  are  three 
bargain  ways  to  secure  this  magazine  that  may  not  be  offered  again. 

THE  PEARSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  430  E.  24th  St.,  New  York 


try,  so  as  to  insure  our  refusing  protection 
to  any  industry  unless  the  showing  as  re¬ 
gards  the  share  labor  receives  therefrom  is 
satisfactory.  .  .  . 

As  a  further  means  of  disrupting  the  old 
crooked,  log-rolling  method  of  tariff  mak¬ 
ing,  all  future  revisions  of  the  tariff  should 
be  made  schedule  by  schedule  as  changing 
conditions  may  reqiure.  .  .  . 

Regulation  of  Conditions  of  Labor 

The  first  charge  on  the  industrial  states¬ 
manship  of  the  day  is  to  prevent  human 
waste.  The  dead  weight  of  orphanage  and 
depleted  craftsmanship,  of  crippled  workers 
and  workers  suffering  from  trade  diseases, 
of  casual  labor,  of  insecure  old  age,  and  of 
household  depletion  due  to  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  are,  like  our  depleted  soils,  our 
gashed  mountain  sides  and  flooded  river  bot¬ 
toms,  so  many  strains  upon  the  national 
structure,  draining  the  reserve  strength  of 
all  industries  and  showing  beyond  all  per- 
adventure  the  public  element  and  public 
concern  in  industrial  health. 

Ultimately  we  desire  to  use  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  aid,  as  far  as  can  safely  be  done, 
in  helping  our  industrial  tool-users  to  be¬ 
come  in  part  tool-owners,  just  as  our  farm¬ 
ers  now  are.  Ultimately  the  Government 
may  have  to  join  more  efficiently  than  at 
present  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
workingmen  who  already  stand  at  a  high 
level,  industrially  and  socially,  and  who  are 
able  by  joint  action  to  serve  themselves.  But 
the  most  pressing  and  immediate  need  is  to 
deal  with  the  cases  of  those  who  are  on  the 
level,  and  who  are  not  only  in  need  them¬ 
selves,  but,  because  of  their  need,  tend  to 
jeopardize  the  welfare  of  those  who  are 
better  off.  We  hold  that  under  no  indus¬ 
trial  order,  in  no  commonwealth,  in  no 
trade,  and  in  no  establishment  should  indus¬ 
try  be  carried  on  under  conditions  inimical 
to  the  social  welfare.  The  abnormal,  ruth¬ 
less,  spendthrift  industry  or  establishment 
tends  to  ‘drag  down  all  to  the  level  of  the 
least  considerate. 

The  public  needs  have  been  well  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows : 

First — We  hold  that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
work. 

Second — On  the  basis  of  these  facts  and 
with  the  recent  discoveries  of  physicians 
and  neurologists,  engineers  and  economists, 
the  public  can  formulate  minimum  occupa¬ 
tional  standards  below  which,  demonstrably, 
work  can  be  prosecuted  only  at  a  human 
deficit. 

Third — In  the  third  place,  we  hold  that 
all  industrial  conditions  which  fall  below 
such  standards  should  come  within  the 
scope  of  governmental  action  and  control  in 
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the  same  way  that  subnormal  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  are  subject  to  public  regulation  and 
for  the  same  reason — because  they  threaten 
the  general  welfare. 

To  the  first  end  we  hold  that  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  should  be  empowered  to 
require  all  employers  to  file  with  them  for 
public  purposes  such  wage  scales  and  other 
data  as  the  public  element  in  industry  de¬ 
mands. 

To  the  second  end,  we  hold  that  minimum 
wage  commissions  should  be  established  in 
the  nation  and  in  each  state  to  inquire  into 
wages  paid  in  various  industries  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  standard  which  the  public  ought 
to  sanction  as  a  minimum ;  and  we  believe 
that,  as  a  present  installment  of  what  we 
hope  for  in  the  future,  there  should  be  at 
once  established  in  the  nation  and  in  its  sev¬ 
eral  states  minimum  standards  for  the 
wages  of  women,  taking  the  present  Massa¬ 
chusetts  law  as  a  basis  from  which  to  start 
and  on  which  to  improve.  We  pledge  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  investigation  of 
industries  along  the  lines  pursued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  with  the  view  to  estab¬ 
lishing  standards  of  sanitation  and  safety ; 
we  call  for  the  standardization  of  mine 
and  factor^  inspection  by  inter-State 
agreement  or  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  standard.  We  stand  for  the  pass¬ 
age  of  legislation  in  the  nation  and  in  all 
States  providing  standards  of  compensation 
for  industrial  accidents  and  death,  and  for 
diseases  clearly  due  to  the  nature  of  condi¬ 
tions  of  industry,  and  we  stand  for  the 
adoption  by  law  of  a  fair  standard  of  com¬ 
pensation  for  casualties  resulting  fatally 
which  shall  clearly  fix  the  minimum  com¬ 
pensation  in  all  cases. 

In  the  third  place,  certain  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  fall  clearly  below  the  levels  which 
the  public  today  sanction. 

Needs  of  Wage  Earners 

We  stand  for  a  living  wage.  Wages  are 
subnormal  if  they  fail  to  provide  a  living 
for  those  who  devote  their  time  and  energy 
to  industrial  occupations.  The  monetary 
equivalent  of  a  living  wage  varies  according 
to  local  conditions,  but  must  include  enough 
to  secure  the  elements  of  a  normal  standard 
of  living — a  standard  high  enough  to  make 
morality  possible,  to  provide  for  education 
and  recreation,  to  care  for  immature  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  to  maintain  the  family 
during  periods  of  sickness,  and  to  permit  of 
reasonable  saving  for  old  age. 

Hours  are  excessive  if  they  fail  to  afford 
the  worker  sufficient  time  to  recuperate  and 
return  to  his  work  thoroughly  refreshed. 
We  hold  that  the  night  labor  of  women  and 
children  is  abnormal  and  should  be  prohib¬ 
ited;  we  hold  that  the  employment  of 


women  over  forty-eight  hours  per  week  is 
abnormal  and  should  be  prohibited.  We 
hold  that  the  seven-day  working  week  is 
abnormal,  and  we  hold  that  one  day  of  rest 
in  seven  should  be  provided  by  law.  We 
hold  that  the  continuous  industries,  oper¬ 
ating  twenty-four  hours  out  of  twenty-four, 
are  abnormal,  and  where,  because  of  public 
necessity  or  of  technical  reasons  (such  as 
molten  metal),  the  twenty-four  hours  must 
be  divided  into  two  shifts  of  twelve  hours 
or  three  shifts  of  eight,  they  should  by  law 
be  divided  into  three  of  eight. 

Safety  conditions  are  abnormal  when, 
through  unguarded  machinery,  poisons, 
electrical  voltage,  or  otherwise,  the  workers 
are  subjected  to  unnecessary  hazards  of  life 
and  limb ;  and  all  such  occupations  should 
come  under  governmental  regulation  and 
control. 

Home  life  is  abnormal  when  tenement 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  the  household. 
It  is  a  serious  menace  to  health,  education, 
and  childhood,  and  should  therefore  be  en¬ 
tirely  prohibited.  Temporary  construction 
camps  are  abnormal  homes  and  should  be 
subjected  to  governmental  sanitary  regula¬ 
tion. 

Currency  Reform 

We  believe  that  there  exists  an  imperative 
need  for  prompt  legislation  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  national  currency  system.  The 
experience  of  repeated  financial  crises  in  the 
last  forty  years  has  proved  that  the  present 
method  of  issuing,  through  private  agencies, 
notes  secured  by  Government  bonds  is  both 
harmful  and  unscientific.  This  method  was 
adopted  as  a  means  of  financing  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  civil  war  through  furnish¬ 
ing:  a  domestic  market  for  Government 
bonds.  It  was  largely  successful  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  that  purpose ;  but  that  need  is  long  past, 
and  the  system  has  outlived  this  feature  of 
its  usefulness.  The  issue  of  currency  is 
fundamentally  a  governmental  function. 
The  system  to  be  adopted  should  have  as 
its  basic  principles  soundness  and  elasticity. 
The  currency  should  flow  forth  readily  at 
the  demand  of  commercial  activity,  and  re¬ 
tire  as  promptly  when  the  demand  dimin¬ 
ishes.  It  should  be  automatically  sufficient 
for  all  of  the  legitimate  needs  of  business  in 
any  section  of  the  country.  Only  by  such 
means  can  the  country  be  freed  from  the 
danger  of  recurring  panics.  The  control 
should  be  lodged  with  the  Government,  and 
should  be  safeguarded  against  manipulation 
by  Wall  Street  or  the  large  interests.  It 
should  be  made  impossible  to  use  the  ma¬ 
chinery  or  perquisites  of  the  currency  sys¬ 
tem  for  any  speculative  purposes.  The 
country  must  be  safeguarded  against  over¬ 
expansion  or  unjust  contraction  of  either 
credit  or  ciculating  medium. 
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Educate  Yourself 
in  Book-Keeping 


Mr.  Employer  and  Employee 

TO  one  it  means  the  knowledge 
to  ably  direct  the  business;  to 
the  other,  opportunity  and  high¬ 
er  salary.  My  treatise  is  in  pamphlet 
form,  free  from  technicalities,  a  ready 
reference  on  any  point  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  covered.  Classifies  accounts  and  gives 
the  methods  of  handling  financial  records 
such  as  cash,  sales,  purchases,  balance  sheets,  etc.  Send 
one  dollar  and  receive  a  copy.  You  will  be  more  than 
pleased. 

W.  L.  TAYLOR,  Accountant  and  Auditor, 
Third  Ave.  &  Lock  St.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Your  special  training — 
or  lack  of  it — hits  you  right 
in  the  money  pocket.  With 
everything  going  up  but  the 
salaries  of  untrained  men 
you’ve  got  to  decide  mighty 
quick  how  you  can  win  a  bet¬ 
ter  position  and  earn  more. 

You  can  succeed  in  some  chosen  line  of 
work,  just  as  thousands  of  other  ambitious 
men  have  succeeded  through  the  help  ot  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools.  Over 
four  hundred  every  month  voluntarily  re¬ 
port  advancement  due  to  I.  C.  S.  help.  The 
same  opportunity  to  earn  more  is  open  to  you, 
no  matter  who  you  are  or  what  you  do. 

T o  learn  of  the  special  way  by  which  the 
I.  C.  S.  can  help  you,  simply  mark  and  mail 
the  attached  coupon  today.  Marking  the 
coupon  costs  nothing  and  puts  you  under  no 
obligation.  Mark  it  NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  "! 

Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 

I I  cun  qual  if y  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X  * 

I 
I 


Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Archi  tect 

Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 
Concrete  Construction 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Civil  Engineer 

Mine  Superintendent 

Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing  A  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 

Automobile  Running 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography  A  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Agriculture  Spanish 

Chemist  French 

Salesman  Qe: 


I  Name  - 


I  Present  Occupation- 


1  Street  and  No. 


1 

^Oity _  State _ 
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Hearst’s  Magazine 
Prints  Hall  Caine’s 
Remarkable  New  Serial 
“The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me.” 

In  this  strangely  human  story  of  a  woman’s 
life,  you  will  be  carried  to  the  intensest  pity— 
the  deepest  love  and  the  extreme  of  hatred. 
The  characters  will  indelibly  impress  you  and 
hold  your  keen  interest  to  the  very  end. 

More  Startling  Standard  Oil  Letters 

The  Truth  About  Roosevelt,  Archbold and  Penrose 

William  Randolph  Hearst  in  this  issue 
answers  Senator  Penrose  and  those  false  to 
their  trust.  It  is  an  unrelenting  revelation  in 
the  interest  of  truth  and  justice,  and  in  the 
hope  of  better  government. 

The  article  reveals  the  Standard  Oil  cipher 
code  and  shows  their  investments  in  U.  S. 
Senators.  The  surprising  attitude  of  the  then 
President  is  disclosed.  This  article  should  be 
read  by  every  patriotic  citizen. 


COUPON 

HEARST’S  MAGAZINE 

381  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Enclosed  find  25  cents  for  which  send 
me  your  magazine  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
beginning  with  the  October  number. 

Bus.-lO 


Name  _ . 
Address 


Hearst’s  Magazine 

381  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York  City 
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Records  are  no  more  enduring  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are  writtei 

Commercial  records,  like  those  of  Tests  have  demonstrated  that  th< 
counties,  must  be  lasting.  To  hinged  section  of  Byron  Westor 
enter  vital  statistics  on  paper  of  Record  is  actually  more  durabh 
varying  quality  is  to  invite  disaster.  than  the  strongest  part  of  most  loose 
Locks  and  bolts  and  fire-proofing  leaf  paper,  yet  so  flexible  is  it  thai 
cannot  give  permanency  to  poor  the  leaves  roll  back  perfectly  ai 
paper.  Only  finest  quality  linen  binder,  providing  a  flat,  smooth  sur- 
will  stand  the  test  of  time.  face  that  does  not  bulge  at  margin 

Byron  Weston  Linen  Record  Paper  Its  great  strength  prevents  tearing 
tests  higher  than  the  Government  out,  cracking  or  curling  at  the  edges 

Standard.  City  and  county  courts  You  Can  Write  on  the  Hinge 
and  governments,  great  corporations  .  .  .  . 

and  leading  banks  everywhere  use  hinged  section  is  sized  anc 

the  Byron  Weston  product,  because  calendered  on  both  sides  and  can  be 
of  its  wonderful  lasting  virtues,  iuled,  written  on  and  erased  as  read¬ 
fastness  of  color  and  absolute  uni-  iy  as  rest  of  leaf,  thus  eliminating  the 
formity  of  quality  and  cutting.  wasteful  margins  of  crimped,  corru¬ 

gated  and  unhinged  record  papers. 
A  Revelation  in  Hinged  Papers  As  every  portion  of  the  Byror 
ByronWestonLinenRecordPaper  Weston  sheet  can  be  used,  smallei 
has  now  been  adapted  to  Loose  Leaf  and  more  compact  ledgers  can  be 
Systems  by  means  of  a  patented  employed.  A  saving  of  space  and 
flexible  hinge,  which  is  processed  into  far  greater  convenience  in  handling 
the  sheet  while  it  is  forming.  is  the  result. 

Send  for  our  Sample  Book  K  and  sheet  of  our  patented  hinge  paper  with  directions  for  ordering 

Byron  Weston  Company 

DALTON  ESTABLISHED  1864  MASS. 

“ THE  PAPER  VALLEY  OF  THE  BERK  SHIRES ’• 
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1  Consulting 
Membership  FREE 

With  every  order  received  before 
Jan.  1st,  1913,  we  will  include  a  $24 
Consulting  Membership  entitling 
you  to  the  advice  of  our  business  ex¬ 
perts  free — for  one  year.  This  will 
give  you  practical  help  in  handling 
working  problems  which  are  too  spe¬ 
cific  to  be  taken  up  in  detailin  the  Cy¬ 
clopedia.  There  will  be  no  limit  to 
this  service.  A  single  problem  solved 
for  you  might  be  worth  more  than 
the  first  cost  of  the  books.  Order 
the  books  now. 

TEN  BIG  3,500  pages 

VOLUMES  1,900  page 

Size  7x10  in.  plates,  etc. 
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SOO  Sets  SO  Vol.  I)e  Luxe  Kdition  Cyclopedia  of 

BUSINESS  KNOWLEDGE 

to  l>e  sold  at  less  tliao  half  price 

This  is  a  great  business  reference  library  for  the  business  man  who  would  become  a  “captain  of  industry” — for 
the  superintendent  who  wants  to  know  how  every  department  is  conducted — for  the  executive  who  wants  to  be  able  to 
guide  and  check  his  departments — for  the  ambitious  man  who  is  training  himself  for  advancement — for  the  wideawake 
man  who  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  work  outside  his  regular  line,  and  wad  need;  at  his  elbow,  for  ready  reference,  an 
accurate  up-to-date  work  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  business.  Whatever  else  you  get  from  these  books,  they  will 
arouse  you  to  the  magnitude  of  business  operations — make  you  appreciate  phases  of  business  organization  never  before 
understood — inspire  you  to  add  to  your  knowledge  a  full  understanding  of  many  departments  now  unfamiliar  to  you. 


You  can  get  the  greatest  Business  Library  ever  published  at  less  than  half  price 


Contents:  Everything  a  Business  Man  Should  Know 


Vol.  I — Business  Organization,  Advertising,  Sales.  Collections, 
Credits,  Shipping,  Export  Shipments,  Business  Statistics,  etc. 

Vol.  II — Purchasing  and  Stores,  Catalogues,  Time  Keeping,  Cost 
Analysis,  Shop  Management,  Practical  Manufacturing  Methods, 
etc. 

Vol.  Ill — Commercial  Law,  Banking,  Clearing  House  Methods, 
Partnerships,  Corporations,  Securities,  Contracts,  Leases,  etc. 

Vol.  IV — Methods  of  Bookkeeping,  Principles  of  Accounting,  Trial 
Balance,  Corporation  Methods,  Voucher  Systems,  etc. 

Vol.  V— Special  Accounting,  Systems,  Inventories,  Stock  Brokerage, 
Recording  and  Billing,  Handling  Bankruptcy  Proceedings,  etc. 

This  De  Luxe  Edition  is  bound  in  three-quarters  imported  Per¬ 
sian  Morocco  leather,  dark  green,  extra  Interlaken  cloth  sides,  Ger¬ 
man  marbled  gold  veined  end  sheets,  backs  stamped  and  decorated 
in  22  carat  gold,  gold  tops,  with  green  and  gold  head  bands,  This 
edition  is  especially  desirable  for  the  business  man  who  demands 
extreme  elegance  in  the  finish  of  his  books.  Only  200  sets  left.  Order 
early  as  no  more  of  this  special  edition  can  be  obtained.  Remem¬ 
ber:  the  special  price  is  only  $29.80.  regular  price,  $72.00. 

Sent  Free — Express  Prepaid  Loksfex,' res" Repaid 

for  seven  days’  free  examination;  returnable  at  our  expense.  Just 
sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  If  you  keep  the  books,  pay  $2.00  down 
and  S2.00  per  month  until  the  introductory  price  of  $29.80  is  paid. 
The  fact  that  you  can  return  these  books  if  not  satisfactory  is  our 
absolute  guarantee  that  they  are  all  we  claim  them  to  be. 

Use  the  coupon — it’s  worth  $42.20 — the  regular  price  of  the  de 
luxe  edition  is  $72.00 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Vol.  VI — Auditing,  C.  P.  A.  Requirements,  Corporation  Corporate 
Business,  Specialized  Forms  for  Corporation  Auditing,  etc. 

Vol.  VII— Banking,  Savings  and  Safety  Denosit  Accounting,  Pub¬ 
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How  the  Opening  of  This  Great  W ater  IV  ay  IVill  Promote  the  JV elf  are  of  A  merican 
Industries  and  Give  Them  a  Commercial  Opportunity  Never  Before  Equaled 

By  Hon.  Frank  E.  Dor  emus,  M.  C. 


IN  the  latter  part  of  1913  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  completed  and  that  it  will  be  opened 
to  the  world’s  commerce  some  time  in  1914. 
The  sum  of  $375,000,000  has  already  been 
appropriated,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  when 
complete  the  cost  of  the  canal  will  be 
slightly  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

The  construction  of  this  canal  connecting 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  was  conceived  for  a  two-fold  purpose 
and  while  it  is  true  that  we  are  building  it 
for  the  whole  world  and  intend  to  permit  its 
use  by  all  nations  upon  equal  terms,  its  con¬ 
struction  cannot  be  ascribed  entirely  to 
philanthropic  or  dinisterested  motives.  It 
has  been  stated  that  this  canal  will  practic¬ 
ally  double  the  efficiency  of  our  naval  fleet 
and  afford  the  American  people  a  through 
competing  route  by  water  with  the  trans¬ 
continental  railroads.  Its  utility  from  a 
military  viewpoint  is  quite  generally  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  some  doubt  has  been  expressed 
as  to  its  real  value  as  a  commercial  asset. 
It  is  with  this  aspect  of  the  canal  that  we 


\X7TTH  the  time  rapidly  drawing  near  when 
*  v  the  long  talked  of  Panama  Canal  will  be 
an  established  reality,  the  question  naturally 
arises  in  the  minds  of  American  business  men 
— 11  What  will  we  receive  in  return  for  this 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  money.”  This 
feature  of  the  stupendous  undertaking  is  here 
briefly  covered  by  Mr.  Doremus,  who  has  al¬ 
ready  made  himself  known  to  American  ship¬ 
pers  by  the  important  part  he  played  in  the 
preparation  of  the  canal  bill,  and  especially 
through  his  leadership  in  the  fight  to  encour¬ 
age  interstate  commerce  by  exempting  Ameri¬ 
can  vessels  from  payment  of  toll  when  engaged 
in  coastwise  trade. — Editor. 


are  now  dealing.  What  will  be  its  effect 
upon  American  industries  and  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world  ? 

The  first  water  route  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  of  the  United 
States  was  by  way  of  Cape  Horn;  then 
came  the  Panama  Railroad,  constructed  be¬ 
fore  the.  Civil  War,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Merchandise  was  shipped  from 


Atlantic  ports  to  Colon,  trans-shipped 
across  the  Isthmus  by  rail  to  Panama,  where 
it  was  re-loaded  upon  steamers  destined  for 
San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast 
points.  A  few  years  ago  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  constructed  a  railroad  across  the 
province  of  Tehuantepec  180  miles  in 
length.  This  is  the  route  most  commonly 
used  today.  The  Tehuantepec  railroad  re¬ 
ceives  the  freight  from  New  York  and 
other  Atlantic  ports  at  Coatzacoalcos,  and 
conveys  it  across  the  Isthmus  to  Salina 
Cruz,  from  which  port  it  is  taken  by  steam¬ 
er  to  San  Francisco  or  its  other  destination. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
found  that  these  various  water  routes  have 
limited  the  rate  obtained  by  rail  carriers 
between  New  York  and  Pacific  terminals. 
It  is  likewise  true  that  the  through  trans¬ 
continental  freight  rate  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  controls  to  a  large  extent  the 
rail  rate  from  intermediate  points  to  the 
coast.  Under  the  operation  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Act,  the  railroads,  with  certain  ex- 
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This  new  model  for  the  entire  Gatun  section  is  accurately  built  to  scale  and  gives  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  canal  as  it  will  appear  when  completed. 


ceptions,  are  permitted  to  charge  no  more 
for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  haul.  These 
things  being  true,  we  are  safe  in  submit¬ 
ting  the  following  statements : 

(1)  The  through  water  rate  con¬ 
trols  the  through  rail  rate. 

(2)  The  lower  the  through  water 
rate  the  lower  the  through  rail  rate. 

(3)  The  lower  the  through  rail 
rate  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  the  lower  the  rail  rate  from  in¬ 
termediate  points  to  the  Pacific. 

In  considering  the  commercial  benefits 
the  American  people  will  derive  from  the 
Panama  Canal  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  cities  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboards.  Great  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  have  sprung 
up  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
middle  west;  great  industrial 
centers  have  been  developed 
throughout  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Alleghany  and 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  many 
instances  these  plants  are 
turning  out  the  same  pro¬ 
ducts  and  seeking  the  same 
markets  as  those  located  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country. 

The  bath  tub  manufacturer  of  Chicago, 
for  example,  must  have  a  transcontinental 
freight  rate  that  will  enable  him  to  com¬ 
pete  in  this  western  market  with  the  east¬ 
ern  manufacturers.  The  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturer  at  Detroit  is  also  reaching  out  for 
the  western  market.  He  has  competitors  in 
New  York  and  other  eastern  cities  who 
are  seeking  the  same  thing.  In  order  to 
compete  in  the  markets  upon  the  Pacific 
coast  the  Detroit  manufacturer  must  have 
a  freight  rate  by  rail  to  Pacific  points  that 
will  be  competitive  with  the  water  rate  en¬ 


joyed  by  the' manufacturer  of  automobiles 
in  the  eastern  cities.  The  furniture  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Grand  Rapids,  the  miller 
of  Minneapolis,  in  fact  all  manufacturers 
of  the  great  middle  west  must  meet  the 
market  competition  of  their  eastern  rivals, 
and  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  have  a 
freight  rate  that  will  be  competitive  with 
the  water  rate  their  eastern  competitors 
will  have  upon  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  manufacturers  therefore  de¬ 
mand  and  will  receive  such  a  rate.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  railroads  to  meet  this 
competition.  If  they  do  not  meet  it  the 
manufacturers  of  the  middle  west  will  lose 
their  market  and  the  railroads  will  lose  the 


business.  When  the  Panama  Canal  is  com¬ 
pleted  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
force  of  market  competition  to  which  we 
have  referred  will  act  as  a  general  leveler 
and  regulator  of  transcontinental  freight 
rates,  and  herein  lies  the  great  commercial 
benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  American 
people. 

It  is  an  error,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
the  benefits  of  the  canal  will  be  limited  to 
people  who  live  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific  seaboards.  The  territory  washed  by 
the  Mississippi  River  will  be  greatly  ben¬ 


efited.  It  is  anticipated  that  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  produce  and  merchandise  from  this 
section  of  the  country  will  find  their  way 
to  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  use  of  this  river 
and  the  canal.  I  was  also  recently  informed 
by  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  that  in  his  judgment  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  canal  would  in  a  few  years 
do  away  entirely  with  complaints  lodged 
before  the  Commission  by  shippers  under 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  Act 
to  regulate  commerce. 

In  framing  the  recent  Panama  Canal  Act 
the  greatest  question  Congress  was  called 
upon  to  determine  was  the  amount  of  tolls 
that  should  be  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
canal,  and  whether  American 
vessels  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  should  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tolls. 
The  five  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  who  signed  the  minor¬ 
ity  report  parted  company 
with  their  colleagues  because 
of  a  firm  conviction  that  to 
tax  interstate  commerce  at  the 
Panama  Canal  would  be  an 
unwarranted  departure  from 
a  long  established  policy  and 
would  deny  to  the  American 
people  the  full  and  complete 
benefits  to  which  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $400,000,000  clearly 
and  justly  entitled  them. 

It  is  therefore  believed  that  in  exempting 
coastwise  shipping  of  the  United  States 
from  the  payment  of  tolls,  Congress  acted 
wisely.  This  action  was  in  harmony  with 
the  fundamental  American  principle  of  free 
and  unrestricted  commerce  between  the 
states.  To  my  mind  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far  reaching  questions  that 
had  come  before  Congress  in  a  generation. 
The  naked  issue  that  confronted  the  na¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  Panama  Canal  would 
be  run  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  and 


Accurately  designed  models  of  the  Gatun  Locks  have  just  been  completed  for  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  will  later  be  exhibited  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
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consumers  of  the  United  States  or  in  the 
interest  of  the  transcontinental  railroads 
that  had  always  opposed  the  canal  and 
would,  if  possible,  destroy  its  beneficial  use 
to  the  American  people.  I  believed  then,  and 
recent  developments  have  strengthened  my 
belief,  that  the  time  to  play  fair  with  the 
American  people  was  when  the  opportunity 
presented  itself,  instead  of  trusting  to  a  fu¬ 
ture  congress  to  correct  an  error.  I  believed 
that  the  canal  should  not  only  be  a  free 
waterway  for  our  domestic  commerce,  but 
no  railroad-owned  or  railroad-controlled 
boat  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  should 
be  permitted  to  poke  its  nose  into  the  locks. 

I  repeat  my  statement  therefore,  that  Con¬ 
gress  acted  wisely  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  American  people. 

We  have  expended  in  the  development  of 
our  other  waterways  and  harbors  and  in 
the  building  of  other  canals  the  sum  of 
$627,000,000.  This  is  entirely  exclusive  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
Notwithstanding  this  vast  expenditure  it 
never  entered  into  the  conception  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  erect  a  toll  gate  in  the  path  of 
trade  between  the  states.  We  have  ex¬ 
pended  upon  the  Great  Lakes  and  water¬ 
ways  connected  with  them,  including  the 
Soo  Canal  and  locks,  the  sum  of  $110,000,- 
000.  The  Interstate  Commerce  that  passed 
through  the  Soo  Canal  in  1911  exceeded  the 
world’s  commerce  through  the  Suez  Canal 
in  1910  by  nearly  25,000,000  tons.  We 
have  expended  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Mississippi  River 
nearly  one-third  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  Panama  Canal. 

In  addition  thereto  vast  sums 
of  money  have  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  development 
of  the  harbors  at  Philadelphia, 

Boston,  New  York,  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  other  cities.  No 
attempt  has  ever  been  made 
to  recover  this  money  by  the 
erection  of  artificial  barriers 
in  the  way  of  our  domestic 
commerce.  In  pursuing  that 
policy  at  the  Panama  Canal, 

Congress  has  made  that  great 
project  a  free  and  untrammel¬ 
ed  competitor  of  the  trans¬ 
continental  railroads  and  pre¬ 
served  a  fundamental  Ameri¬ 
can  principle.  This  principle, 
pursued  from  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  coupled 
with  a  system  of  internal  improvements  has 
made  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States  the  greatest  of  any  nation  on  the 
globe. 

The  American  people  whose  money  is 
being  invested  in  this  great  undertaking  are 


Col.  Goethals  confidently  expects  that  the  locks  will  be 
completed  and  the  canal  thrown  open  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  early  in  JQI4- 


naturally  interested  in  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  will  pass  through  the  canal.  The 
act  for  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
authorizes  the  President  to  fix  the  toll 
which  shall  not  be  more  than  $1.25  per  net 
'registered  ton,  nor  less  than  the  estimated 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  It  is 
commonly  understood  that  the  President 
will  fix  a  toll  of  $1.00  per  net  registered  ton, 


which  it  is  believed,  will  be  fairly  com¬ 
petitive  with  the  toll  now  charged  at  the 
Suez  Canal,  i.  e.  $1.30  per  ton. 

Of  course  the  volume  of  business  at  the 
canal  is  largely  a  question  of  time  and  dis¬ 
tance.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  inter¬ 


esting  to  note  that  it  costs  to  operate  a  ves-  . 
sel  at  sea  10c  per  day  per  net  registered 
ton.  This  is  for  a  vessel  with  a  speed  of 
ten  knots  per  hour.  If  a  steamer  has  a  net 
registered  capacity  of  4,000  tons  the  cost 
of  operation  would  be  $400  per  day.  The 
toll  upon  this  vessel  at  the  canal  would  be 
$4,000.  Independent  of  other  considerations 
if  a  vessel  can  save  $4,000  in  time  and  dis¬ 
tance  it  will  use  the  Panama  route.  In 
other  words,  the  ship  owner  would  not  be 
justified  in  adopting  the  Panama  route  un¬ 
less  he  could  save  enough  in  operating  ex¬ 
pense  to  at  least  equal  the  toll  charged. 
As  against  the  route  by  way  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  a  vessel  en  route  from  New 
York  to  Valparaiso  would  save  in  distance 
3,747  miles  and  in  time  15  days  by  using 
the  Panama  route.  A  vessel  en  route  from 
New  York  to  Callao,  further  down  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  would  save 
6,250  miles  and  25  days  as  against  the 
route  by  way  of  Magellan.  Last  year  2,500,- 
000  tons  of  nitrates  were  exported  from 
Chile,  500,000  tons  being  used  in  the  United 
States  and  the  balance  in  Europe.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  advantages  of  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  will  attract  this  entire  volume 
of  business.  To  haul  this  traffic  would  re¬ 
quire  vessels  of  a  carrying  capacity  of 
1,000,000  net  registered  tons,  which  would 
mean  a  revenue  for  the  canal  of  $1,000,000. 

There  are  also  many  other  elements  that 
enter  into  this  question.  For  instance,  it  is 
expected  that  the  United 
States  will  be  able  to  furnish 
coal  to  passing  vessels  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  now  paid 
by  uessels  using  the  Suez 
Canal.  Careful  calculations 
have  shown  that  American 
coal  can  be  laid  down  at  Pana¬ 
ma  and  other  points  in  that 
vicinity  cheaper  than  Cardiff 
coal  is  now  supplied  at  Port 
Said  and  other  points  along 
the  Suez  route.  Without  pur¬ 
suing  this  inquiry  in  detail  it 
may  be  stated  that  Professor 
Emory  R.  Johnson,  govern¬ 
ment  expert  on  traffic  and 
transportation  estimates  that 
there  will  be  available  for  the 
Panama  Canal,  during  the 
first  year  of  its  operation,  ap¬ 
proximately  10,500,000  tons 
of  shipping.  Of  this  amount 
it  is  estimated  1,000,000  tons 
will  be  coast  to  coast  business  upon  which 
no  tolls  will  be  charged.  Assuming  this 
as  the  volume  of  traffic,  the  revenue  the 
first  year  will  be  about  $9,500,000. 

Col.  Goethals,  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  canal  testified  before 
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the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For¬ 
eign  Commerce  that  the  cost  of  operating 
the  canal  and  maintaining  a  civil  govern¬ 
ment  upon  the  canal  zone  would  be  about 
$4,000,000,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,500,000. 

These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  include 
the  interest  upon  the  debt  created  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal  nor  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  military  establishment  upon 
the  zone.  Indeed  if  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  levy  a  toll  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  to  pay  these  fixed 
charges  it  would  amount  to  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of 
the  canal  by  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Col.  Goethals  has 
therefore  recommended  that 
as  the  canal  is  being  con¬ 
structed  in  a  measure  as  a 
military  defense,  the  cost  of 
construction  should  be  written 
off  the  books  as  a  charge 
against  the  national  defense. 

If  that  were  done  the  surplus 
revenues  could  be  converted 
into  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  retiring  the  debt 
at  maturity. 

There  is  little  doubt  that 
practically  all  the  shipping 
from  the  western  coast  of  both 
North  and  South  America 
will  use  the  Panama  route. 

In  fact  the  fast  growing  population  of 
South  America  is  just  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  the  advantages  of  American  made 
products,  and  it  is  time  the  American 
manufacturers  waked  up  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunities  for  increasing  their  out¬ 
put  in  this  great  field,  waiting,  as  it  is, 
to  be  supplied  with  goods  manufactured  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  observe  in  this  connection  that 
the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  will  not  be  a 
competitor  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  costs 
at  the  present  time  about  $7  per  ton  to 
trans-ship  across  this  Mexican  railway,  and 
this  cost  is  exclusive  of  loss  by  way  of 
breakage  and  waste  caused  by  unloading 
and  reloading.  With  a  toll  of  $1.00  at  Pan¬ 
ama  as  against  a  $7  charge  at  Tehuantepec 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  competition  of  the 
latter  route  will  be  eliminated. 

There  are  various  twilight  zones  of  traf¬ 
fic  which  may  or  may  not  be  influenced  by 
the  Panama  Canal.  It  is  extremely  doubt¬ 
ful,  for  instance,  whether  we  may  antici¬ 
pate  very  much  trade  with  India  and  Or¬ 
iental  ports.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these 
will  continue  to  use  the  Suez  route.  Time 
alone  will  determine  how  much  business  will 
be  developed  through  this  new  water  way. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  believe  that  this 


splendid  enterprise  will  not  be  consum¬ 
mated  in  vain  and  that  its  history,  like  that 
of  the  great  Suez  Canal,  will  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  business  from  year  to  year.  We 
confidently  hope  and  expect  that  its  effect 
upon  our  own  commerce  and  that  of  the 
world  will  amply  justify  the  undertaking. 

In  the  old  volume  containing  the  laws  en¬ 
acted  at  the  first  session  of  the  First  Con¬ 
gress  under  the  constitution,  there  is  reflect¬ 


ed,  in  my  opinion,  more  wisdom  on 
the  subject  of  our  merchant  marine  and  the 
development  of  American  commerce  than 
is  contained  in  all  the  propositions  that  have 
been  advanced  in  Congress  during  the  years 
intervening  between  that  time  and  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  present  Panama  Bill.  The 
first  act  found  in  this  volume  is  an  act  to 
regulate  the  time  and  manner  of  administer¬ 
ing  certain  oaths — an  unimportant  measure. 
The  second  act,  introduced  by  James  Mad¬ 
ison,  approved  July  4,  1789,  is  an  act  for 
levying  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and  mer¬ 
chandise  imported  into  the  United  States. 

This  act  aimed  to  raise  revenue  for  the 
support  of  the  Government,  protect  our  in¬ 
fant  industries,  and  encourage  the  up-build¬ 
ing  of  our  merchant  marine.  This  latter 
purpose  was  accomplished  by  providing  for 
a  discount  of  10  per  cent  of  the  tariff  du¬ 
ties  upon  imports  into  this  country  in  ships 
built  and  owned  by  American  citizens.  Not 
satisfied  with  this,  Congress  provided  in 
the  same  act  for  special  discrimination  in 
favor  of  American  vessels  in  the  trade  of 
the  Far  East.  It  provided  that  if  tea  was 
imported  in  American  ships  direct  from  In¬ 
dia  and  China,  it  paid  a  duty  of  6  cents 
a  pound  for  Bohea,  10  cents  for  Souchong, 
20  cents  for  Hyson,  and  12  cents  for  all 


other  green  varieties.  If,  however,  tea  was 
imported  in  a  foreign  ship,  it  paid  a  duty  of 
15  cents  for  Bohea,  21  cents  for  Souchong, 
45  cents  for  Hyson,  and  27  cents  for  other 
varieties.  The  effect  of  this  discrimination 
in  favor  of  our  own  shipping  will  be  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  stated  that  on  a  cargo  of 
100,000  pounds  of  assorted  teas,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  ship  sailing  from  China  or  India  would 
pay  duties  of  $10,980,  while  a  foreign  ship 
would  pay  $27,800  for  a  like 
cargo. 

The  effect  of  this  law  upon 
American  shipping  was  in¬ 
stantaneous.  The  report  of 
the  American  Institute  of  the 
city  of  New  York  stated  in 
1828  that  “so  complete  has 
been  this  security  that  your 
committee  believes  that  there 
has  not  been  a  single  pound 
of  tea  imported  since  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  law  in  question 
which  has  not  been  imported 
in  an  American  bottom.” 

The  third  act  passed  by  the 
First  Congress,  approved  July 
20th,  1789,  was  an  act  impos¬ 
ing  duties  on  tonnage.  It 
provided  that  on  all  ships 
built  within  the  United  States 
and  belonging  wholly  to  a 
citizen  o  r  citizens  thereof 
a  tonnage  duty  of  6  cents 
per  ton  should  be  levied.  It  provided  that 
all  ships  thereafter  built  in  the  United 
States,  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  sub¬ 
jects  of  foreign  powers,  should  pay  a  duty 
of  30  cents  per  ton,  and  that  all  other  ships 
should  pay  duties  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per 
ton. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Government 
we  have  pursued  a  consistent  and  unde¬ 
viating  policy  of  free  trade  between  the 
states  and  of  discrimination  in  favor  of  our 
own  shipping  and  our  own  commerce.  The 
wheat  and  corn  of  the  West,  the  cotton  and 
tobacco  of  the  South,  the  manufactures  of 
the  East,  the  iron  and  coal  of  our  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  and  the  lumber  of  all  sections 
have  penetrated  the  farthest  confines  of 
the  Republic,  and  neither  the  commercial 
nor  the  taxing  power  of  Congress  has  ever 
been  employed  to  intercept  or  impede  their 
progress.  This  policy,  wisely  ordained  by 
the  founders  of  the  Government,  has  been 
one  of  the  great  contributing  causes  of  our 
marvelous  growth.  It  has  developed  all 
sections  of  our  country  and  benefited  all 
classes  of  industry.  It  has  made  possible 
the  present  civilization  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  rendered  the  Panama  Canal  a  military 
necessity  and  a  commercial  opportunity 
never  excelled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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HOW  I  SAVED  $ 20000 

in  One  Year. 

By  A.  S.  Herrmann 

Office  Manager,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 


COME  of  the  tidiest  profits  of  American  industry  are  made 
in  saving  money  through  increased  efficiency.  In  the  factory 
higher  efficiency  means  reduced  cost  of  production.  In  the  office  it 
means  reduced  cost  of  doing  business.  The  first  is  acknowledged 
by  all  progressive  men  as  a  requisite  to  success;  the  other  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  of  doubtful  expediency.  These  men  are  only 
too  willing  to  let  well  enough  alone.  They  need  to  be  enlightened. 
Here  is  the  story  of  high  efficiency  actually  attained  by  the  Bur¬ 
roughs  Company,  as  told  by  Mr.  Herrmann  and  transcribed  for 
the  readers  of  BUSINESS  by  James  Cooke  Mills.  It  will  be  a 
revelation  to  those  business  men,  and  in  it  are  suggested  the  means 
by  which  other  concerns  may  get  equally  satisfactory  results. — Editor 


On  the  first  of  January,  1911,  there  were  46  dictators  employed  by  this  company, 
who  required  the  services  of  4.3  stenographers.  Now  with  the  increased 
volume  of  correspondence  the  number  of  dictators  has  increased  to 
52  but  the  number  of  stenographers  has  been  reduced  to  32. 


IN  EVERY  large  and  well  regu¬ 
lated  office,  where  right  meth¬ 
ods  of  work  are  employed,  I 
have  found  one  person  in  direct 
charge  and  control  of  the  daily 
routine.  He  is  the  authoritative 
head  of  the  office  force.  His  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  varied  and 
exacting,  and  resemble  somewhat 
the  peculiar  duties  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  a  warship.  This 
officer  is  directly  responsible  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  every 
department  of  the  ship.  He  is 
the  great  humanizing  element  in 
arousing  a  high  sense  of  duty 
among  the  “line”  and  petty  offi¬ 
cers,  and  in  developing  a  high 
degree  of  discipline  among  the 
crew.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  efficiency 
expert  of  the  ship. 

In  like  manner  the  office  man¬ 
ager,  chief  clerk,  head  accountant, 
or  whatever  title  he  may  have,  is 
the  executive  officer  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  His  chief  duty,  I  believe,  is 
to  secure  the  highest  working  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  office  force.  He  sets 
about  to  instill  in  the  individual  a 
fine  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  house 
and  to  arouse  a  certain  degree  of 
enthusiasm  over  the  product.  He 
strives  to  give  each  clerk  every 
facility  to  do  his  work  in  the 
easiest  and  simplest  way  and  in 
the  shortest  time.  To  this  end 
he  rearranges  the  system  and 
methods  of  work,  not  only  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  but  as  betzveen  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  He  cuts  out  needless  duplication 
of  entries;  and  he  installs  modern  me¬ 
chanical  aids  and  improved  filing  sys¬ 
tems,  and  sees  that  they  are  used  intelli¬ 
gently.  Then,  he  determines,  by  carefully 
prepared  reports,  if  each  department  is 
doing  its  work  as  economically  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  if  each  individual  is  mentally 
capable  and  qualified  for  the  work  put 
upon  him.  He  is,  indeed,  the  efficiency 
expert  of  the  concern. 

In  our  general  offices  I  am  expected 


to  develop  the  highest  possible  efficiency 
of  the  office  force,  which  under  normal 
conditions  numbers  about  350  persons. 
Conditions  of  office  work,  like  work  in 
the  factory,  are  constantly  changing,  and 
systems  and  methods  of  work  in  one  de¬ 
partment  or  another  are  being  revised 
and  improved  almost  every  month.  To 
do  this  in  the  most  effective  and  practical 
way  is  no  light  task.  Consequently  I  am 
not  much  concerned  or  interested  in  other 


ber,  interests  me  only  incidentally. 
But  the  fact  that  use  is  now  found 
in  our  offices  for  more  than  one 
hundred  adding  machines,  and  that 
we  are  now  the  biggest  users  of 
typewriters  in  Detroit,  and  at  least 
a  leading  user  of  dictating  ma¬ 
chines,  is  of  the  most  vital  interest 
to  me.  I  am  specializing  on  effi¬ 
ciency  and  these  are  the  things 
which  count  in  getting  economic 
results. 

During  the  year  1911,  in  which 
the  efficiency  records  showed  a 
net  saving  of  $20,000  over  the 
preceding  years,  the  largest  item 
of  savings  was  effected  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  dictating  machines. 
Although  the  initial  cost  of  this 
equipment  exceeded  $4,000,  the 
saving  effected  in  the  first  twelve 
months  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  for  the  equipment  and 
leave  a  balance  of  nearly  $1,800. 
The  total  cost  of  all  this  equip¬ 
ment  should  not,  however,  be 
charged  against  any  one  year. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1911, 
there  were  46  dictators  employed 
by  the  company,  who  required  the 
services  of  43  stenographers.  The 
weekly  salary  of  these  stenogra¬ 
phers  was  $573,  or  an  average  of 
$12.46  for  each  stenographer.  The 
dictating  equipment  was  installed 
at  this  time,  and,  although  the 
volume  of  correspondence  increas¬ 
ed  considerably  during  the  year,  and  the 
number  of  dictators  increased  proportionate¬ 
ly,  or  to  52,  the  number  of  stenographers  was 
reduced  to  32.  Their  weekly  salary  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1st,  1912,  was  $443.50,  or  a  reduction  of 
$129.50;  and  the  stenographic  cost  per 
dictator  was  only  $8.53.  Although  the 
increase  of  dictators  over  January  1,  1911, 
was  13  per  cent,  the  decrease  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  during  the  same  time  was  26  per 
cent.  The  yearly  saving  of  salaries  of 


matters  pertaining  to  the  general  conduct  stenographers  and  machine  operators 
of  the  business.  The  fact  that  the  sales  by  the  use  of  the  new  equipment  was 
jumped  10  per  cent  from  July  to  Octo-  $5,772. 
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Under  the  •present  system  there  is  absolutely  no  congestion  and  four 
clerks  handle  500,000  cards  while  others  can  work  at 
the  files  without  hindrance  or  annoyance. 


But  in  considering  the  above  figures 
you  should  note  that  if  the  old  methods 
had  been  used  during  1911  the  stenog¬ 
raphic  force  would  have  been  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  dictators. 
At  least  five  additional  stenographers 
would  have  been  needed  during  the  last 
months  of  the  year,  or  an  average  of  three 
for  the  year.  At  the  average  rate  of 
salary  paid  on  January  1,  1911,  this  addi¬ 
tional  expense  would  have  amounted  to 
$2,078.  Besides  this  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  purchase  additional  equip¬ 
ment  of  typewriters,  desks  and  chairs, 
amounting  to  an  outlay  of  at  least  $500. 
And  these  increasing  costs  of  stenog¬ 
raphic  work  would  have  gone  on  year 
after  year  as  the  volume  of  business  in¬ 
creased.  Under  the  new  and  better 
methods,  however,  the  aggregate  saving 
is  piling  up  each  year,  and,  as  greater 
efficiency  is  attained  by  the  machine  opera¬ 
tors,  a  slight  increase  in  savings  from  year 
to  year  may  be  expected. 

The  central  transcribing  station  we  be¬ 
lieve  is  unusual  in  several  respects.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  a  well  lighted  room 
having  two  big  ^windows,  and  we  use 
inverted  lights.  The  feature  of  good  light 
properly  diffused  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  in  striving  for  high  efficiency. 
Then,  there  is  an  almost  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  of  desks  and  transcribing  machines, 
and  the  floor  connections  with  which  the 
various  machines  are  hitched  up.  At  the 
left  are  the  individual  lockers  for  the  girls, 
and  the  sectional  filing  cabinets  in  which 
stationery  of  the  various  departments  is 
kept.  In  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
will  be  observed  the  Supervisor  at  her 
desk  on  which  are  piled  records  waiting 
to  be  transcribed,  and  the  shaving  ma¬ 
chine  operated  by  the  messenger. 

Our  dictating  machine  equipment  now 
comprises  42  machines,  of  which  14 


are  for  transcribing.  Twelve  of 
these  are  used  in  the  central 
station,  just  described,  while 
two  are  frequently  used  for  rush 
work  in  other  departments.  This 
leaves  28  dictating  machines  dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  various 
offices  and  we  have  had  such  good 
results  from  the  use  of  these 
methods  of  work,  that  we  are 
continuing  to  install  additional 
machines  as  need  arises.  Some 
of  our  correspondents  who  have 
a  great  deal  of  dictation  have 
placed  the  new  small  machine  on 
their  desks  in  the  place  that 
most  people  have  their  ink  wells. 
Unnecessary  duplication  of  rec¬ 
ords  and  statistical  work  I  have 
found  needs  constant  atten¬ 
tion.  It  is  surprising  to  know  how 

much  of  this  needless  work  is  over¬ 

looked.  We  are  constantly  striving  to 
get  away  from  “red  tape,”  a  malady  with 
which  we  were  stricken  some  years  ago. 
In  one  department,  for  instance,  a  com¬ 
plete  record  is  kept  of  all  completed 

adding  machines  which  leave  the  factory. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  enter  all 
this  information  on  5x8  cards,  the  entries 
being  made  daily  from  reports  sent  in 
from  the  selling  force.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  arrangement  the  reports  themselves 
are  simply  filed  in  numerical  order  for 
ready  reference,  and  the  only  record 
made  is  the  original  shipping  date  to  the 
first  point  of  delivery.  A  subsequent 
entry  is  made  of  the  sale  date  when  the 
machine  is  finally  sold.  This  simpler 
method  has  cut  down  the  number  of  en¬ 
tries  from  about  700  a  day  to  about  60, 
and,  furthermore,  a  3x5  card  is  used 
thereby  effecting  a  saving  on  the  cost  of 
cards  as  well  as  filing  cabinets.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  is  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  clerks,  due  to  the  elimination 
of  the  transcribing  of  the  records, 
which  effects  a  saving  in  salaries 
of  about  $3,000  in  a  year. 

While  statistics  are  always 
necessary  in  a  large  firm  or  cor¬ 
poration,  concentration  of  the 
work  is  essential  for  economic  re¬ 
sults.  I  have  in  mind  a  statis¬ 
tical  record  which  was  formerly 
made  up  by  one  department  from 
daily  reports  received  from  the 
field  force.  When  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  gathered  for  their  use, 
the  original  reports  were  sent  to 
another  department  for  other 
statistical  records.  This  method 
was  modified  by  having  all  the 
reports  made  up  at  one  point,  the 
ultimate  saving  resulting  from 


this  plan  amounting  to  about  $2,100  a  year 
in  salaries  alone.  In  another  department 
statistical  records  of  sales  are  kept,  and 
by  combining  this  work  with  other  statis¬ 
tical  records  a  net  saving  of  nearly  $2,000 
was  made. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
fact  that  the  little  things  must  be  looked 
after  just  as  closely  as  the  big  ones.  By 
careful  analysis  the  items  which  appear 
small  amount  to  considerable  sums  when 
computed  on  a  yearly  basis.  Office  sup¬ 
plies,  for  instance,  such  as  pencils,  paper, 
clips,  pins,  and  so  forth,  while  small  in 
themselves  run  up  into  large  amounts 
where  a  large  office  force  is  employed. 
I11  one  department  I  recall  a  test  which 
was  made,  in  which  six  dozen  pencils 
were  given  out  to  25  persons  in  one 
month,  the  actual  cost  of  the  pencils  be¬ 
ing  $1.50.  The  rule  now  in  force  is  that 
an  employee  receives  but  one  pencil  a 
month.  As  a  result  there  are  but  two 
dozen  pencils  used  at  the  present  time 
instead  of  six  dozen.  This  means  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  one  dollar  a  month  on  every  25 
persons  employed,  or  $14  a  month  on  the 
entire  office  force  of  350.  In  a  year  the 
saving  amounts  to  $168  on  this  one  item 
alone. 

During  the  year  1911  ordinary  pins 
were  substituted  for  clips  in  the  general 
work  of  the  offices  with  a  net  saving  of 
$478.62.  The  Government  stamped  en¬ 
velopes  of  the  No.  10  size  are  used  in 
large  quantities,  and  cost  approximately 
$2.20  a  thousand,  exclusive  of  the  stamps. 
We  formerly  used  a  regular  lithographed 
envelope  which  cost  $3.35  a  thousand. 
But  by  substituting  the  government 
stamped  envelopes  a  saving  of  $1,150  on 
one  million  envelopes  was  made  during 
the  year.  To  this  saving  should  be  added 
the  salary  of  the  clerk  whose  time  was 
formerly  taken  up  in  stamping  the  mail. 

(Continued  on  Page  292.) 


In  the  old  system  when  one  drawer  of  the  follow-up  file  was  opened 
it  automatically  tied  up  the  cards  in  all  the  other  drawers. 
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HALF  A  Bl  LLPN  DOLLARS 
IN  BUSINESS  CHANCES 


Opportunities  for  Hotels,  Stores,  Factories,  Mechanics ,  Engineers,  Contractors , 
Physicians ,  Lawyers,  Farmers,  and  Other  Industries 

By  Jewett  E.  Ricker,  Jr. 


THE  first  time  I  went  west  of  Winni¬ 
peg  I  stopped  long  enough  in  that 
city  to  buy  a  pair  of  all-wool 
blankets.  I  did  that  because,  back  in  my 
school  days,  I  bad  read  of  the  “Northwest 
Territories”  as  “A  cold,  trackless  waste  of 
plains,  forests  and  mountains  uninhabited 
save  by  Indians  and  trappers.” 

Then,  too,  I  wanted  to  be  prepared  for 
the  long  drives  by  stage  coaches  over  the 
unfrequented  roads  of  the  Canadian  West. 
I  had  my  winter  overcoat  with  me ;  also 
a  sweater.  But  I  like  to  be  warm  and  was 
taking  no  chances. 

Still  complimenting  myself  inwardly  on 
my  foresight,  I  went  down  that  same  after¬ 
noon  to  the  Union  Station  at  Winnipeg  and 
began  looking  for  my  train.  I  say  “look¬ 
ing”  for  it  because  back  in  Chicago  we  don’t 
have  stations  of  just  that  sort.  The  sta¬ 
tion  agent  saw  my  predicament  and,  point¬ 
ing  down  the  long  subway,  told  me  to  take 
a  certain  door  to  the  right.  I  did  so.  When 
I  got  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  an  eleven  car 
train  with  heavy  steel  coaches  and  shining 
brass-work  was  waiting  on  the  track. 


There  was  no  question  that  I  had  fol¬ 
lowed  directions.  However,  I  took  a  look 
at  the  equipment  and  then  asked  the  uni¬ 
formed  conductor  where  I  might  find  the 
train  for  Edmonton. 

“This  is  it,  sir,”  he  said  politely,  looking 
a  little  queerly,  however,  at  the  blankets 
and  umbrella  I  carried. 

If  it  had  been  a  Zeppelin  airship  I  could 
not  have  been  more  surprised.  I  was  still 
remembering  my  old  geography  lessons. 
However,  I  thanked  him  kindly  and  walked 
down  the  big  platform  to  my  particular 
sleeper. 

This  was  in  the  early  part  of  April.  When 
I  left  Chicago  the  thermometer  had  reg¬ 
istered  forty-two.  The  next  afternoon  at 
Wainwright  I  got  off  long  enough  to  check 
my  blankets  at  the  station  and  six  hours 
later,  at  Edmonton,  I  put  my  umbrella  in 
the  closet  at  the  hotel,  so  I’d  be  sure  to  for¬ 
get  it.  The  overcoat  was  new  so  I  kept  it 
until  we  reached  Edson.  Then  I  shipped 
it  back  to  Winnipeg  for  use  on  the  return 
trip  to  Chicago. 


A  Town  Building  Record  Seldom  Equaled 

ALL  OF  THIS  of  course,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  my  story  but  I  mention  it  because 
it  is  the  usual  experience  of  Americans 
when  they  make  their  first  sojourn  into  the 
“cold,  trackless  waste”  of  the  Canadian 
West.  Like  myself  they  confound  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Edson  and  the  other  towns  of  the  west¬ 
ern  provinces  with  Nome  and  Dawson 
City. 

The  warmth  of  the  climate  is,  therefore, 
the  first  revelation.  The  second  comes  in 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  towns  and 
the  cities.  The  average  stranger  expects, 
of  course,  to  see  acre  after  acre  of  grain, 
but  the  busy  streets  of  the  bustling  towns, 
the  big  stocks  on  the  counters  of  the  stores, 
the  displays  in  the  shop  windows,  the  wealth 
and  thrift  that  is  everywhere  apparent,  is 
certainly  a  great  revelation. 

From  Edmonton  I  had  traveled  on  the  first 
dining  car  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway 
had  run  through.  The  ride  itself  was 
through  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Canada — but  Edson  itself  was  the 
surprise. 


The  ride  through  the  rich  agricultural  districts  gives  the  visitor  a  view  of  acres  after  acres  of  grain. 
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Here  I  found  a  town  that  consisted  of  a 
single  tar  paper  house  in  1910.  Yet,  less 
than  two  years  later,  it  was  a  thriving  town 
of  1,253  inhabitants — with  all  the  earmarks 
and  atmosphere  of  a  city  ten  times  its 
size.  Sixty-seven  places  of  business  lined 
its  main  streets;  the  valuation  of  its  build- 


Railway  contractors  sup¬ 
plies  are  carried  down 
the  Fraser  River  on  a 
scow.  The  owuer  of  these 
scows  is  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  but  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  railway  building 
was  sufficient  to  secure 
him  the  contract  for  clear¬ 
ing  and  grading  several 
miles  of  right-of-way. 


Pre-emptors  go  in  on 
horseback  ahead  of  the 
railway  and  take  up  land 
with  an  eye  to  the  future 
development  when  the 
steel  is  put  through. 


Evert  in  the  wilderness 
civilization  is  marching 
with  great  strides.  This 
modern  automobile  meets 
boats  at  Soda  Creek  and 
carries  passengers  to  Ash  • 
croft,  137  miles  over  the 
old  Caribo  Road. 


ings  reaching  $486,000,  while  the  land  valu¬ 
ation  is  placed  conservatively  at  three  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  The  story  of  Edson,  how¬ 
ever,  is  with  local  variations,  the  story  of 
hundreds  of  towns  that  are  springing  up  on 
the  rich  agricultural  land  of  the  Canadian 
West. 


The  Greatest  Natural  Wealth  in  Western 
Canada 

NOW  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  future  of 
the  new  towns  and  cities  that  will  soon 
spring  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  divide.  A  few  miles  beyond  the  Yel- 
lowhead  Pass,  which  is,  by  the  way,  the 
lowest  pass  of  any  used  by  a  railway,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  strike  the  Fraser 
River  and  will  then  follow  that  river,  the 
Nechaco,  the  Bulkley  and  the  Skeena  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  distance  across  British 
Columbia  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  Prince 
Rupert. 

In  doing  this  it  will  open  Central  British 
Columbia  to  the  world  for  the  first  time 
and  will  tap  what  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  agricultural,  timber 
and  mineral  lands  of  the  Canadian  West. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Peace  River  country 
to  the  north  and  the  fruit  raising  belt  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  province  will  be 
opened  by  branch  lines.  Announcement  has 
just  been  made  that  the  bond  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  railway  has  been  a 
success  and  that  four  thousand  men  will  be 
at  work  on  this  line  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  This  railway  will  be  built  from 
Vancouver  northeast  to  some  point  in  Cen¬ 
tral  British  Columbia,  connecting  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

Now,  let  us  patch  the  loose  ends  together 
and  see  what  this  really  means.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Rockies,  across  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  to  Prince  Rupert  is  approximately 
five  hundred  miles.  That  is  about  the  same 
as  the  distance  between  Chicago  and  Omaha 
or  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  The  railway 
traverses  a  territory  replete  with  rivers 
navigable  for  large  steamboats  and  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  section  that  is  said,  by 
experts,  to  contain  the  greatest  natural 
wealth  of  any  part  of  this  Western  country. 

In  the  face  of  this  fact,  however,  there 
is  not  at  present  a  single  town  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  in  the  entire  district.  The 
wealth  and  the  business  is  there  but  the 
towns  are  yet  to  be  built.  The  whole  ter¬ 
ritory  is  in  the  same  condition  today — and 
potentially  richer — than  were  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
before  the  railroads  linked  Pittsburgh  and 
Chicago.  The  situation,  in  fact,  is  almost 
identical  for  it  is  known  to  a  certainty,  that 
oil  and  coal  fields  that  will  rival  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  exist  in  this  territory,  while  the 
farming  districts  are  climatically  the  su¬ 
perior  of  those  of  Illinois.  Add  to  this  the 
fruit  growing  possibilities  of  this  new  coun¬ 
try  and  the  wealth  in  its  virgin  forests  and 
you  have  an  idea  of  the  undeveloped  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  exist. 


(Contin  led  on  Page  294.) 
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The  National  Reserve  Association  will  regu¬ 
late  the  currency  issue  so  that  the  business 
man  will  not  find  money  “tight”  when  it 
ought  not  to  be.  Panics  and  'political  control 
will  be  impossible  and  interest  rates  more 
uniform.— EDWARD  B.  FREELAND. 


Centralized  Banking  Our 
Only  Salvation 

By  Edward  B.  Vreeland 

Vice-Chairman  National  Monetary  Commission 

THE  present  system  of  banking  and 
currency  is  responsible  for  all  the 
uneasiness,  hysteria,  disturbances, 
rising  cost  of  living  and  panics  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  to  correct  these  things 
that  the  National  Reserve  Association 
was  planned. 

All  the  leading  bankers  of  the  country, 
the  economists  and  the  body  of  financial 
writers  have  given  it  their  approval.  The 
Business  Man  hasn’t  yet,  because  he 
doesn’t  know  what  it  is,  and  my  purpose 
is  to  make  clear  just  what  the  project  is, 
what  its  advantages  are  and  how  its  op¬ 
ponents  are  making  themselves  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

All  business  rests  on  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem.  When  that  breaks  down,  business 
breaks  down.  In  the  last  fifty  years  there 
has  been  a  money  panic  for  every  ten 
years.  In  1907  the  bankers  were  not 
nearly  so  much  injured  as  the  business 
men.  The  bankers  were  able  to  take  in 
sail  when  they  saw  the  storm  coining. 


That  the  banking  system  of  this  country  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  made  in  other  ways 
is  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  In  October  Hon.  George  E.  Rob¬ 
erts  presented  his  ideas  on  “ Making  Our  Bank¬ 
ing  System  Panic  Proof."  In  this  issue  we  pre¬ 
sent  two  radically  different  views  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter  now  pending  in  Congress. — Editor. 


Business  men  were  not.  That’s  why  the 
latter  class — the  greater  class — always  bore 
the  brunt  of  panics  and  always  will  bear 
them  until  our  present  banking  system  is 
changed.  Our  panics  have  brought  more 
suffering  and  losses  than  our  wars.  They 
involve  runs  upon  the  solvent  banks 
throughout  the  country,  close  some  of 
them,  cause  general  suspension  of  cash 
payment  by  others,  break  down  domestic 
exchange,  put  a  premium  on  cash,  call  in 
loans  as  far  as  possible,  throw  stocks  at 
ruinous  prices  upon  the  exchange,  put 
railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  close 
factories,  throw  millions  of  people  out  of 
employment  and  reduce  others  to  part 
pay.  In  their  wake  they  leave  discon¬ 
tent,  sometimes  almost  anarchy,  and  high 
prices  of  all  commodities  follow.  It  takes 
years  for  confidence  to  return,  and  for 
business  to  regain  its  former  level. 

Now  take  the  situation  abroad  where 
great  nations — our  business  competitors 
— have  not  had  a  money  panic  in  over 
half  a  century.  Consider,  too,  that  their 
crop  failures,  rumors  of  war,  and  internal 
strife  are  much  more  frequent.  Yet  their 
banking  systems  have  not  broken  down. 
England.  France  and  Germany  have  sus¬ 
tained  shocks  that  would  have  thrown 
the  United  States  into  a  panic  worse 


If  the  National  Reserve  Association  project 
is  carried  out  it  will  be  a  menace  not  only  to 
the  great  body  of  small  banks  in  this  coun¬ 
try  but  to  the  people  getter  ally  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  man ,  particularly.  A  financial  peril 
will  be  created. — LESLIE  M.  SIIAW. 

•9 


than  the  one  of  1907,  and  they  have  stood 
the  strain.  The  reason  is  because  their 
banking  systems  are  scientifically  planned 
and  carried  out.  They  are  based  on  the 
idea  of  centralization  which  is  inevitable 
in  the  present  trend  of  the  world. 

This  contrast  indicates  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  radically  wrong.  To  right  this 
wrong  The  National  Reserve  Association 
plan  was  worked  out.  Here  it  is — a  great 
piece  of  machinery  to  control  the  bank¬ 
ing  of  the  country.  It  will  be  located  in 
Washington.  Its  members  will  be  banks, 
state  or  national,  that  meet  with  certain 
qualifications.  Each  bank  will  be  a  stock¬ 
holder  to  the  extent  of  10%  of  its  own 
funds.  The  capital  of  the  National  Re¬ 
serve  Association  will  be  about  $150,000,- 
000.  It  will  be  limited  to  doing  business 
only  with  the  banks  and  with  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  stock  is  non-transferable  and 
cannot  be  voted  by  proxy.  The  governor 
of  the  association  will  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  appointment,  however,  will  be  made 
from  a  list  of  names  submitted  by  the 
directors  of  the  association.  These  direc¬ 
tors  number  forty-six.  Each  one  of  the 
fifteen  districts  into  which  the  country 
will  be  divided  will  elect  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  directorate.  It  is  provided 
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that  fifteen  directors  must  represent  the 
business  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country.  Under  this  plan  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  decentralized  although  the  asso¬ 
ciation  itself  has  the  necessary  centraliza¬ 
tion.  Monopoly  is  avoided  because  all 
dividends  are  limited  to  5%.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  earnings  go  into  the  National 
Treasury. 

Briefly  its  functions  are  that  it  may 
purchase  short  time  commercial  paper 
and  loan  on  United  States  bonds.  It  can¬ 
not  loan  upon  other  stocks  or  bonds  nor 
can  it  purchase  them.  It  can  issue  bank 
notes  for  50%  of  gold  and  commercial 
paper  endorsed  by  banks  but  must  keep 
50%  gold  reserve  against  all  demand  lia¬ 
bilities.  It  is  exactly  opposite  in  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  Central  Bank  of  Andrew 
Jackson’s  time.  That  bank  was  simply  a 
great  legalized  monopoly.  It  was  oper¬ 
ated  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  owned 
it.  Instead  of  being  the  machinery  that 
bound  together  all  the  banks  in  the  coun¬ 
try  it  was  their  competitor  and  enemy 
In  every  city  it  established  banks  that  cut 
the  throats  of  the  others.  It  was  simply  a 
huge  money  making  machine. 

Opposed  to  this  the  principle  of  the 
National  Reserve  is  to  prevent  monopoly. 
Its  powers  are  limited  by  law,  and  as  all 
its  earnings  above  5%  go  to  the  capital  of 
the  U.  S.  Treasury,  it  cannot  monopolize. 
If  the  earnings  of  the  Standard  Oil  were 
limited  to  5%,  with  the  balance  of  them 
going  to  the  government,  would  there  be 
any  use  in  their  maintaining  a  monopoly? 
Opponents  of  the  Association  will  tell 
you  that  such  a  plan  would  enable  Mr.  J. 
P.  Morgan  and  the  Standard  Oil  people 
to  control  the  financial  situation  in  this 
country.  All  I  shall  say  is  to  ask,  would 
it  be  possible  under  any  system  that 
might  be  conceived,  for  them  to  control 
it  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  now? 
Incidentally,  those  who  say  that  these  in¬ 
terests  would  control  the  National  Re¬ 
serve,  long  ago  put  themselves  on  record 
as  saying  that  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  in  absolute  control  of  our 
financial  situation.  What  the  National 
Reserve  plans  to  do  is  to  put  the  centrali¬ 
zation  under  the  law  of  the  nation  so  that 
the  people  will  have  a  voice  in  it. 

The  business  man  will  be  benefited  be¬ 
cause  there  will  be  no  more  panics.  They 
will  be  done  away  with  by  instituting 
needed  reforms.  First,  a  mobilization  of 
say  $400,000,000  or  $500,000,000,  so  that 
great  sums  could  be  used  instantly  when¬ 
ever  needed.  Such  a  reserve  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  snuff  out  panics  like  a  man 
dumping  a  bucket  of  water  on  a  candle. 

(Centinued  on  Page  296.) 


The  National  Reserve  As¬ 
sociation  Our  Finan¬ 
cial  Peril 

By  Leslie  M.  Shaw 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

IT  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  we  have  the 
National  Reserve  Association  it  will 
put  the  financial  business  of  this 
country  in  the  hands  of  Wall  street  and 
the  Standard  Oil. 

The  exponents  of  the  bill  say  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  and  his  associates  favor  the  new  plan. 
Do  you  think  they  would  give  it  their 
support  if  it  would  not  work  out  for  their 
benefit?  The  influences  behind  this  plan 
are  the  influences  that  dominate  this 
country  today  like  a  Colossus.  They  have 
planned  their  National  Reserve  Associa¬ 
tion  bill  most  adroitly.  It  centralizes 
financial  control ;  makes  things  easier  for 
them.  In  defense  of  this  they  will  tell 
you  that  the  institution  they  propose  is 
not  a  real  Central  Bank,  but  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  banks.  Today  a  large  number  of 
banks  are  already  associated.  Consider 
for  a  moment  who  controls  them.  If  the 
other  banks  of  the  country  fall  in  line  and 
a  great  association  is  formed  as  provided 
for  by  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  plan,  will 
this  control  be  changed?  They  will  tell 
you  that  the  National  Reserve  Associa¬ 
tion  will  act  as  a  Clearing  House.  Will 
this  make  it  any  better?  Do  not  the  as¬ 
sociated  big  banks  of  today  control  the 
Clearing  House  at  New  York  and  every 
other  large  city? 

They  say  that  control  of  the  new  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  reserved  for  the  people  be¬ 
cause  the  President  will  be  given  the 
right  to  appoint  the  governor  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Reserve  Association.  Yes,  he  can 
appoint  the  governor — appoint  him  from 
six  nominees  handed  him  by  the  directors 
of  the  association.  If  the  money  giants 
chose  they  could  hand  him  the  names  of 
six  vice-presidents  of  their  own  banks. 
That  would  be  too  crude,  however,  so 
they  will  probably  give  the  names  of  the 
people  who  are  absolutely  in  their  con¬ 
trol,  but  who  are  not  known  to  the  public 
as  such.  The  barkers  of  the  plan  will  tell 
you  that  the  control  is  reserved  for  the 
people  because  it  can  be  obtained  only  by 
a  majority  of  the  stock.  Did  the  late  Mr. 
Harriman  ever  own  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  stock  of  the  railroads  that  he 
controlled  absolutely  in  his  enormous 
system?  Do  the  men  who  control  United 
States  Steel  today  own  any  mentionable 
faction  of  its  stock?  With  the  stock  of 
the  National  Reserve  Association  scat¬ 


tered  as  the  bill  provides.  Wall  street 
control  is  assured.  It  is  a  crafty  piece  of 
legislation  that  hands  over  the  great 
power  of  money  in  a  most  insidious  fash¬ 
ion.  Not  many  officers  of  the  little  banks 
scattered  all  over  the  country  will  come 
to  Washington  for  the  stockholders’ 
meeting  and  those  who  do  come  will  just 
about  do  what  their  city  correspondents 
order  them  to.  If,  as  they  say,  the  control 
will  be  removed  from  the  big  financial 
interests,  then  the  National  Reserve  will 
be  a  great  big  failure. 

Banks  that  are  not  members  of  the 
association  would  be  put  out  of  business 
in  a  year  if  they  did  not  do  what  the  as¬ 
sociation  wanted  them  to  do.  Suppose 
that  in  a  little  city  there  are  two  banks. 
The  president  of  one  is  a  member.  He 
attends  National  Reserve  stockholders’ 
meeting,  votes  the  way  he  is  told  to  and 
co-operates.  The  president  of  the  other 
is  not  a  member.  He  is  out  of  the  fold. 
It  is  provided  that  the  association  shall 
discount  “worthy”  paper  without  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  its  source.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  “worthiness,”  however,  is  very 
vague.  Let  me  illustrate  this. 

The  Reserve  plan  provides  that  the 
Central  office  controls  district  and  local 
associations.  It  is  the  “beacon  light.”  It 
guides  the  small  banks  throughout  the 
country.  Now  you  bank  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  that  is  not  a  member.  If  presented 
by  this  bank  the  Central  office  may  de¬ 
cide  that  yours  is  not  “worthy”  paper. 
At  this  you  stop  banking  with  the  insti¬ 
tution  that  is  not  a  member  and  you  go 
over  to  the  one  that  is.  If  the  bank  you 
left  were  to  make  its  grievance  public  the 
association  could  issue  a  little  statement 
and  there  would  be  a  run  on  the  non¬ 
member.  It  would  go  to  the  wall  forever. 

Another  danger  is  that  the  National 
Reserve,  or  rather  the  men  behind  it, 
would  be  in  a  position  to  fix  the  prices 
of  every  staple  agricultural  product  in 
the  nation.  Let  me  show  how  they  would 
do  this:  The  association  plans  to  dis¬ 
count  loans  on  agricultural  products  in 
warehouse.  They  will  decide  exactly  how 
much  can  be  loaned  on  this  security. 
They  may  decide  that  a  loan  of  7c  a 
pound  on  cotton  is  the  limit  of  safety.  If 
they  do  who  will  dare  loan  more?  Who 
will  dare  pay  more  for  cotton  than  10c? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  decide  that 
15c  a  pound  on  cotton  is  safe,  who  will 
say  that  cotton  can  be  sold  for  less  than 
17c?  I  don’t  say  that  they  will  fix  the 
price  on  cotton  and  other  agricultural 
products,  but  I  do  say  that  the  way  for 
them  to  do  so  is  open  and  clear. 

(Continued  on  Page  297.) 
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“  The  man  who  gets  the  crowds  into  his  store — ’  ' 


NEW 

Selling  plans 
^ fhe  Retailer 

Eight  Successful  Schemes  Carried  Out  by 
Merchants  in  Country  Towns 

By  Alfred  Cook 


THE  man  who  gets  the  crowds  into  his 
store  nowadays  is  the  man  who  al¬ 
ways  has  something  new  on  tap  with 
which  to  arouse  their  interest.” 

This  was  the  way  a  successful  variety 
store  merchant  expressed  himself  recently 
when  discussing  retail  successes  and  fail¬ 
ures  in  general.  “I  don’t  know  why  it  is,” 
he  continued,  “that  so  many  retailers  think 
they  can  continue  to  interest  customers  with 
the  same  goods  and  the  same  selling  schemes 
day  after  day.  No  other  business  man  tries 
that  sort  of  policy.  The  theatre  or  the 
moving  picture  show  that  ran  the  same 
program  week  in  and  week  out  wouldn’t 
have  an  audience  for  long;  the  hotel  that 
never  changed  its  bill  of  fare  would  soon 
pall  on  its  guests,  and  it  is  time  the  re¬ 
tailer  learned  that  in  the  same  way  the 
store  that  seldom  freshens  up  its  stocks  and 
almost  never  puts  on  a  sale  of  a  new  or 
novel  kind  has  got  to  take  the  dust  from 
the  progressive  shop  that  is  the  first  to 
show  the  new  goods  or  the  old  goods  in 
a  new  way. 

“I  not  only  use  every  good  selling  scheme 
that  I  read  about  that  seems  fitted  to  my 
business,  but  I  analyze  the  most  successful 
ones,  try  to  find  out  what  made  them  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  then  evolve  new  ones  that  pre¬ 
serve  the  strong  points  of  the  old  and  have 
the  added  advantage  of  novelty.  My  enter¬ 
prise  in  this  respect  has  earned  thousands 
of  dollars  for  me  in  extra  profits,  I  am 
sure.” 

A  Campaign  Plugger 

D  URING  a  local  political  campaign 
this  merchant  put  on  a  sale  that 
ought  to  be  worthy  of  imitation  by  merch¬ 
ants  in  almost  any  line.  His  bargain 
event  took  place  when  politics  claimed 


first  place  in  his  townsmen’s  minds  and 
it  was  called  a  campaign  sale.  His  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  for  the  event  were 
bordered  with  fac-simile  campaign  but¬ 
tons  and  every  purchaser  at  his  store 
during  the  sale  was  given  a  lapel  button 
or  pin  bearing  the  countenance  of  his 
choice  for  the  chief  office  free  of  charge. 
These  buttons  cost  but  a  few  cents  each 
when  bought  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
scheme  fell  into  immediate  favor  with 
the  public. 

At  this  sale  cut  prices  were  made  in 
several  lines  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the 
free  campaign  buttons  were  depended 
upon  to  attract  crowds  to  the  bargain 
counters.  They  did  their  work  well,  but 
not  content  with  that  alone  this  enterpris¬ 
ing  merchant  went  still  farther.  He 
stocked  a  complete  line  of  campaign 
eoods — pennants,  badges  and  the  like. 
Then  he  made  a  special  campaign 
window  of  this  kind  of  material,  not 
forgetting  to  work  in  all 
his  left-over  Fourth  of 
July  stock  of  decorations, 
flags,  bunting,  fireworks 
and  the  like. 

The  sale  came  off 
when  the  campaign  ex¬ 
citement  was  at  its  height 
and  was  a  success  from 
every  standpoint.  The 
campaign  buttons  sold 
many  extra  dollars 
worth  from  the  regular  lines.  The  entire 
stock  of  new  campaign  novelties  was 
closed  out  at  a  fancy  profit  and  the  other¬ 
wise  unseasonable  Fourth  of  July  stock 
was  made  to  move  off  the  shelves  eight 
months  ahead  of  the  stocks  of  unprogres¬ 
sive  dealers  who  held  their’s  with  patience 


for  next  Independence  day  to  roll  around. 

It  is  such  plans  as  this  that  make  the 
difference  between  the  merchant  who  is 
really  making  money  and  the  mere  store 
keeper  who  is  satisfied  or  compelled  to 
simply  grind  out  a  living. 

Using  the  “Wholesale”  Idea 

^  WISCONSIN  dry  goods  dealer’s 
most  successful  crowd  pulling  and 
money  bringing  event  was  a  wholesale 
sale  that  chalked  up  receipts  of  nearly 
$500  in  a  single  day  in  a  town  of  2,000 
people.  The  sale  had  its  inception  in  a 
complaint  of  a  certain  customer  from  the 
surrounding  farming  territory  who  said. 
“I  buy  ten  times  as  many  goods  as  so  and 
so.  I  ought  to  get  a  better  price.”  The 
sale  was  devised  to  appeal  to  several  peo¬ 
ple  who  felt  the  same  way  and  still  not 
discriminate  against  anyone.  It  was  called 
a  wholesale  sale  to  give  the 
idea  that  the  customer  got  the 
reduced  rate  because  of  quan¬ 
tity  purchased. 

An  offer  was  made  of  any 
$10  worth  of  miscellan¬ 
eous  articles  for  $8.79, 
any  $5  worth  for  $4.46, 
or  any  $25  worth  for  $22. 
Incidentally  a  $5  gold 
piece  was  offered  abso¬ 
lutely  free  to  the  person 
making  the  largest  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  day. 

There  were  very  few  sales  slips  for  less 
than  $5  made  out  during  the  day  which 
was  a  record  breaker  for  this  merchant. 
He  says  that  it’s  a  particularly  good 
scheme  to  effect  a  quick  clearance  and 
has  brought  better  results  for  him  than  a 
price  reduction  on  single  articles. 
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Every  customer  and  pros¬ 
pect  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles 
gets  at  least  two  or  three  calls  a  year. 

Remnants  Given  Away 

'"jpHE  remnant  counter  is  an  old  estab¬ 
lished  fixture  in  nearly  every  dry 
goods  store  in  the  country  and  while  it 
has  in  every  case  solved  the  problem  of 
getting  rid  of  the  old  yardage  that  is 
bound  to  accumulate  in  such  an  estab¬ 
lishment  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  novelty  or 
crowd  attraction  in  most  stores. 

A  Michigan  dry  goods  dealer  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  way  to  put  new  life  and  interest 
into  a  remnant  counter.  He  took  down 
the  old  price  tickets,  which  divided  the 
remnant  counter  into  four  sections  priced 
at  10c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  per  piece,  and 
put  up  a  new  sign  which  simply  said : 

THESE  REMNANTS  GIVEN  AWAY 
—ASK  THE  CLERK. 

The  new  scheme  was  to  give  a  10c  rem¬ 
nant  with  a  $2  purchase — a  25c  remnant 
with  a  $5  purchase  and  so  on.  This  new 
sort  of  premium  attracted  immediate  at¬ 
tention  and  has  been  in  operation  several 
months  but  is  still  a  big  drawing  card.  It 
has  sold  many  yards  in  the  regular  dress 
goods  department  and  also  made  a  bigger 
demand  for  the  remnants.  This  shows 
how  new  life  can  be  put  into  a  compara¬ 
tively  old  scheme  by  a  slight  change  in 
its  mode  of  operation. 

Washing  the  Customers’  Money 

JUST  because  a  sales  plan  is  novel 
doesn’t  necessarily  mean  that  it’s  a 
winner,  but  novelty  always  adds  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  a  selling  plan  that  is  both 
novel  and  resultful  can  score  more  than 
once. 


These  elements  were  both  tested  in  a 
plan  that  was  put  on  by  the  Chicago 

manufacturer  of  a 
certain  electric 
washing  machine 
during  “Made  in 
Chicago”  week. 
Timeliness  was  al¬ 
so  an  impor¬ 
tant  element 
in  this  man’s 
scheme  as  it 
followed  close 
on  the  an¬ 
nouncement 
of  the  instal- 
\  /jW\  lation  by  the  gov- 
'  vU  emment  of  the  new 
laundry  apparatus 
for  cleaning  up 
soiled  currency. 

This  firm  adver¬ 
tised  to  duplicate 
-  the  government’s 

stunt  and  to  laun¬ 
dry  a  million  dollars’  worth  of  bills  on  a  certain 
day  at  its  down  town  sales  rooms.  “Bring 
along  your  soiled  money  and  we’ll  clean 
it  up  for  you  free,”  said  the  advertisement 
and  hundreds  availed  themselves  of  the 
novel  privilege.  Of  course  every  one  of 
them  witnessed  a  demonstration  of  the 
electric  washing  machine,  and  a  great 
many  sales  were  made  on  the  spot. 

Calling  on  the  Farm  Trade 

T  HADN’T  owned  my  automobile  more 
than  a  month  before  I  began  to  figure 
on  ways  that  I  might  use  it  to  help  busi¬ 
ness”  says  an  Illinois  dealer  in  general 
merchandise.  “I  really  felt  as  though  I 
had  been  a  little  extravagant  in  buying 
the  joy  wagon  in  the  first  place,  which 
probably  made  me  even  more  anxious  to 
justify  its  purchase  for  business  reasons. 

“The  first  use  that  suggested  itself  was 
simple  enough  and  natural  enough.  Fully 
half  of  my  patrons  lived  on  outlying 
farms  all  the  way  from  a  mile  to  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  my  store.  In  my  old 
horse  and  buggy  I  had  once  planned  on 
calling  on  each  one  of  these  customers 
and  prospects.  My  idea  was  first  of  all 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  my  cus¬ 
tomers,  their  homes  and  their  surround¬ 
ings.  Then  I  could  of  course  gaugeTheir 
needs  and  their  buying  power  more  ac¬ 
curately. 

“I  had  started  to  carry  out  my  plan, 
but  with  the  horse  and  buggy  system  of 
transportation  it  would  have  taken  every 
day  in  the  month  to  cover  the  territory. 
Finally  I  gave  up  in  disgust,  but  as  soon 
as  I  had  an  auto  my  first  thought  was  to 
unearth  my  old  plan. 


“Well,  every  customer  and  prospect 
within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  gets  at  least 
two  or  three  calls  a  year  from  me  now, 
and  it  is  simply  wonderful  how  this  plan 
has  broadened  my  business.  I  can  say 
without  boasting  that  I  know  more  about 
my  field  than  all  the  rest  of  the  merchants 
in  our  town  put  together.  I  know  weeks 
ahead  when  a  man  will  be  in  the  market 
for  implements  or  fencing  or  any  one  of 
a  hundred  items.  I  also  have  every  chance 
to  observe  just  what  progress  each  man 
is  making;  which  farms  are  improving 
and  which  are  going  back;  what  sort  of 
crops  each  man  is  going  to  have  and 
so  on. 

“The  big  point  of  this  is  that  I  have  a 
reliable  guide  to  base  my  credit  upon.  I 
know  pretty  nearly  who  is  going  to  be 
good  pay  this  year  and  who  isn’t.  In 
fact,  I’m  .getting  a  nice  line  of  business 
right  now  from  a  dozen  men  that  other 
merchants  figure  slow  pay  on  their  past 
records,  while  I  know  their  bumper  crops 
this  year  make  them  good  risks.  But  if 
these  are  not  enough  reasons  for  keeping 
up  this  calling  stunt  I  have  others  and 
better  ones. 

“I  have  made  the  trips  my  very  best 
advertising  medium.  At  first  I  simply 
took  along  circulars  exploiting  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  general  and  distributed  them.  One 
day  I  got  to  thinking,  why  not  take  along 
a  sample  or  two  of  the  new  things  while 
they  were  new  and  interest  my  customers 
just  as  the  traveling  salesman  gets  my 
interest. 

“I  tried  it  out  in  a  small  way,  taking 
along  first  one  or  two  specialties,  usually 
something  that  needed  demonstration  and 
the  interest  I  aroused  and  the  orders  I 
actually  took  before  I  got  back  to  town 
woke  me  up  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
thing. 

“Now  I  never  think  of  making  a  trip 
without  carrying  some  of  these  special¬ 
ties  with  me,  and  I  never  think  of  going 
back  to  town  without  at  least  a  few  real 
orders,  although  direct  order  taking  was 
not  the  original  purpose  of  these  calls. 

“My  automobile  is  first  a  business  ad¬ 
junct,  and  the  pleasure  feature  is  a  purely 
secondary  matter.  Some  day  I’m  going 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  proposition  so 
as  to  establish  a  weekly  delivery  system 
over  all  the  territory  and  the  farmer 
won’t  have  to  leave  the  field  during  the 
busy  season  just  because  it’s  Saturday 
and  trading  day.  He  can  ’phone  me  his 
order  and  get  the  goods  even  though  he 
lives  ten  miles  away.” 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  1704  North  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill 
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ously  on  every-day  work 


11  seconds 


Dependable  service 
and  durability  are  facts 
of  established  record.  Oper¬ 
ation  simple  and  easy.  You 
press  the  keys — the  machine 
does  the  rest 


A  Masterpiece  of  Speed  and  Accuracy 
for  all  Figure  Work 

The  Comptometer  is  a  quality  machine — built  for  service  and  not 
to  fit  a  price. 

It  is  universal  in  its  scope — makes  machine  work  of  all  your  figuring. 


Adds 

Multiplies 


Addition  The  superior  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  Comptometer 
on  addition  is  proven  by  its  general  use  in 
the  leading  department  stores,  for  adding 
sales  checks,  20,000  to  50,000  being  footed 
and  proved  daily  in  half  the  time  possible 
by  any  other  means. 


Multiplication 


There  are  five  times 
as  many  Comp¬ 
tometers  in  use  in  the  United  States  today 
on  multiplication,  as  all  other  makes  of 
listing  machines  and  foreign  crank  machines 
put  together. 


Divides 

Subtracts 


Division  The  Comptometer  is  the 
fastest  machine  in  the  world 
for  division  where  three  and  four  quotient 
figures  are  required — which  covers  all  com¬ 
mercial  divisions. 


CiiK-j-fjipf-ji-in  The  Comptometer  is  the 
only  machine  equipped 
with  subtraction  cut-offs,  making  subtraction 
rapid  and  easy.  Used  by  thousands  of  book¬ 
keepers  in  balancing  ledger  accounts. 


The  same  model  Comptometer  used  by  the  bookkeeper  and  cashier  for  footing  columns,  scattered  items,  etc.  goes 
to  the  bill  clerk  for  extending  and  checking  bills— to  the  cost  clerk  for  figuring  cost,  percentages  and  averages — to 
every  department  where  there  is  figuring  of  any  kind  to  do. 

Send  a  postal  for  “Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation”  and  other  literature  telling  about  our  Free  Trial  Offer. 
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In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S 
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Adapting  the  Big  Idea  to  the  Small  Store 

O  NE  of  the  traits  that  is  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  a  Wis¬ 
consin  shoe  man  who  has  a  trade  that  is 
the  envy  of  all  his  rivals  is  his  ability  to 
get  ideas  from  trade  schemes  he  runs 
across  in  his  trips  to  market  and  then 
adapt  them  to  his  own  business. 

The  average  merchant  who  sees  a  city 
window  display  or  selling  scheme  is  apt 
to  say — “That’s  too  big  for  me.  It’s  all 
right  for  the  big  store  but  wouldn’t  go 
here.”  In  this  man’s  case  he  finds  that  it 
is  nearly  always  possible  and  practicable 
to  use  the  idea  for  the  smaller  store  no 
matter  how  expensive  it  may  be  in  the 
original.  Of  course  it  must  be  adapted 
to  the  smaller  business  and  that  is  just 
where  this  particular  dealer  is  strong. 

Last  fall  he  noticed  a  novel  display  in 
a  city  shoe  store  that  gave  him  the  tip 
for  a  selling  dodge  that  has  made  a  lot  of 
sales  for  his  store.  To  reproduce  the  dis¬ 
play  as  he  saw  it  would  probably  have 
cost  several  hundred  dollars,  but  to  use 
the  idea  as  he  adopted  it  cost  him  very 
little.  A  buzz  saw  was  in  operation  in 
the  window  he  saw,  cutting  to  pieces 
hundreds  of  shoes  to  show  the  public  the 
superiorities  in  construction  at  the  hidden 
points.  This  dealer  knew  his  line  and 
knew  that  even  his  cheaper  shoes  were 
honestly  made.  So  he  took  a  pair  each  of 
three  or  four  low  priced  shoes,  including 
a  woman’s  shoe  at  $2.00  that  was  his 
leader,  and  dissected  them  so  that  he 
might  show  a  customer  just  how  they* 
were  made.  A  straight  slash  from  heel 
to  toe  showed  a  solid  leather  sole  with 
no  fake  or  shoddy.  Another  slit  brought 
to  light  solid  counters,  and  still  another 
showed  the  solid  vamp  at  the  toe,  an  un¬ 
usual  feature  by  the  way,  in  a  shoe  at 
that  price. 

A  demonstration  of  this  kind  made  it 
possible  to  point  out  quality,  not  merely 
to  generalize  about  it,  and  the  shoe  man 
says  that  it  is  the  best  selling  plan  he 
ever  hit  upon.  All  of  his  clerks  have  been 
taught  to  use  the  dissected  shoes  and  the 
same  sort  of  selling  talk. 

Potatoes  as  Legal  Tender 

T  N  A  little  Maine  town  which  is  situated 
in  the  heart  of  the  potato  growing  belt 
is  located  a  general  merchant  who  isn’t  a 
bit  slow  when  it  comes  to  evolving  sales 
schemes  that  fit  into  local  conditions. 

One  fall  when  potatoes  were  more  or 
less  a  drug  on  the  market  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  for  miles  around  had  more  potatoes 
than  cash,  this  man  unearthed  an  outside 
market  for  a  quantity  of  the  tubers. 

(Continued  on  Page  292.) 


A  Proverb  of  Bell  Service 


Once  upon  a  time  there  dwelt  on 
the  banks  of  the  holy  river  Ganges  a 
great  sage,  by  name  Vishnu-sarman. 

When  King  Sudarsana  appealed  to 
the  wise  men  to  instruct  his  wayward 
sons,  Vishnu-sarman  undertook  the 
task,  teaching  the  princes  by  means 
of  fables  and  proverbs. 

Among  his  philosophical  sayings 
was  this : 

“To  one  whose  foot  is  covered  with 
a  shoe,  the  earth  appears  all  carpeted 
with  leather.  ’  ’ 

This  parable  of  sixteen  hundred 
years  ago,  which  applied  to  walking, 
applies  today  to  talking.  It  explains 
the  necessity  of  one  telephone  system. 


For  one  man  to  bring  seven  million 
persons  together  so  that  he  could  talk 
with  whom  he  chose  would  be  al¬ 
most  as  difficult  as  to  carpet  the 
whole  earth  with  leather.  He  would 
be  hampered  by  the  multitude.  There 
would  not  be  elbow  room  for  anybody. 

For  one  man  to  visit  and  talk  with 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  dis¬ 
tant  persons  would  be  a  tedious,  dis¬ 
couraging  and  almost  impossible  task. 

But  with  the  Bell  System  provid¬ 
ing  Universal  Service  the  old  proverb 
may  be  changed  to  read : 

To  one  who  has  a  Bell  Telephone 
at  his  lips,  the  whole  nation  is  within 
speaking  distance. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  Svstem. 


2  5  0  S  t  y  1  e  s 


The  standard  of  the  world 


Oo 


At  all  stationers 


Quality  guaranteed  by  a  half-century’s  reputation 


.  n.  j.  The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  ohn  Street,  New  York 


Works:  Camden 
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“Service  is  the  Key-Note  of  Every  Multigraph  Sale” 


■n 


MULTIGRAPH  SERVICE 


One  of  the  monthly  bulletins ,  each  dealing 
omprehensively  with  a  special  subject.  Ar¬ 
ranged  to  preserve  in  a  loose-leaf  binder . 


u  c 

oervice  is 


TO  assist  Multigraph  users  with  their 
problems  in  advertising,  selling,  and 
business  -  system — all  without  charge — a 
Service  Department  was  established  a  few 
months  ago.  The  idea  was  revolutionary, 
but  it  has  proved  a  huge  success.  It  has 
been  of  real  help  to  hundreds  of  concerns 
— big  and  little. 


This  new  service  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  mechanical  service  that  has  al¬ 
ways  been  rendered  through  the  sixty 
branch  offices.  It  is  a  business-efficiency 
service  that  goes  away  back  of  the  Multi¬ 
graph  itself. 

It  deals  with  the  brain- work  that  the 
machine  translates  into  typewriting  or 
printing. 

It  furnishes  an  advertising-agency  ser¬ 
vice  to  small  business-houses,  and  a  real 
advisory  service  to  large  ones — without 
charge,  simply  to  help  Multigraph  users 
get  greater  dividends  out  of  their  invest¬ 
ment. 

So  when  you  buy  a  Multigraph  you  get 
much  more  than  a  machine  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  typewriting  in  multiple,  or 
doing  real  printer’s  printing  at  a  saving  of 
25%  to  75%.  These  are  important ;  but 
coupled  with  them  is  this  free  business- 
efficiency  service  that  is  often  worth  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  equipment. 


Monthly  Bulletins — In  loose-leaf  form,  to  fit  a 
standard  binder,  each  treats  exhaustively  of  an 
important  subject.  House-Organs,  Imprinting  and 
Form-Letters  have  been  discussed,  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  are  in  preparation. 

Preparing  Copy — The  Service  Department  pre¬ 
pares  “copy"  for  form-letters,  blotters,  mailing- 
cards,  post-cards,  announcements,  enclosures.  It 
offers  suggestions  for  copy  and  layout  of  booklets 
and  house-organs. 

Composition  and  Electrotyping — When  users 
cannot  conveniently  secure  such  service  locally, 
the  Service  Department  has  type  set  and  electro¬ 
types  made,  billing  at  actual  cost. 

Cuts  and  Decorations — By  arrangement  with 
one  of  the  largest  stock-cut  houses  in  the  country, 
attractive  advertising  designsfor  oneor  two  colors, 
ready  for  the  Multigraph,  can  be  furnished  at  small 
cost.  A  large  catalog  is  free  to  every  user. 

Criticism — Form-letters  and  advertising  liter¬ 
ature  are  given  constructive  criticism,  with  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement. 

Business  Suggestions — Advice  on  efficiency- 
systems,  cost  and  accounting-systems,  sales-man- 
agement,  hiring  men,  factory-problems,  advertis¬ 
ing-campaigns,  selling-prices,  etc.,  is  prepared  with 
the  aid  of  a  comprehensive  business  library  and 
by  consultation  with  leaders  in  many  lines. 


What  Users  Say  of  Multigraph  Service 

Canton,  Ga. 

“The  letter  written  by  you  to  secure  new  agents 
has  been  very  successful.  We  mailed  5,000  of 
these  letters  throughout  the  Southern  States  and 
have  received  to  date  some  350  agency  contracts. 
A  former  letter,  mailed  to  about  8,000  dealers  in 
the  same  territory,  secured  about  150  agency  con¬ 
tracts.” 

Consolidated  Marble  if  Milling  Company , 

Per  H.  H.  Simmonds. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

“The  letters  you  sent  me  were  both  good  ones 
and  business-getters.  Your  letters  are  a  stimulus 
to  me.”  Worcester  Mailing  Company , 

Per  G.  L.  Belknap . 

You  CAN’T  buy  a  MultigrapH  unless  you  need  it 

We’ll  be  glad  to  help  you  find  out — and  if  you  buy,  Multigraph  Service  will  continually  help  you  to 
realize  upon  your  investment.  _  „  _  .  ...  .  . 

Investigate  the  Multigraph  and  Multigraph  Service  today.  Get  in  touch  with  our  nearest  brahch 
office,  or  write  us  direct,  on  your  business  stationery,  for  interesting  information  about  the  Multigraph, 
and  our  folding  and  sealing  machines.  Use  the  coupon. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
1804  East  Fortieth  Street 
Branches  in  Sixty  Cities — Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 
European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Company,  59  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  Eng.; 
Berlin,  W-8  Krausenstr.  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr.;  Paris,  24  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


Detroit,  Mich. 

:  The  writer  wishes  £  express  his  appreciation 
for  the  enlightenment  you  give  in  yours  of  the  19th 
ins*"  on  ‘Sales  Promotion  Work.’  He  feels  positive 
that  with  your  letter  before  us,  we  shall  be  able  to 
work  out  some  kind  of  a  scheme  that  will  boom 
sales  for  us  among  our  dealers.” 

Everitt  Motor  Car  Company , 

Per  Robt .  T.  Walsh. 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

“We  were  so  much  impressed  with  the  selling 
force  of  the  letter  submitted  that  we  are  sending  it 
broadcast  and  are  already  getting  substantial  re¬ 
turns.”  The  Dunlop  Milling  Company, 

Per  Ge  ©  A.  Reaves. 


Detailed  reports  are  made  on  business 
problems  of  Multigraph  users.  These  are  as 
thorough  and  helpful  as  we  can  make  them 


What  Uses  Are  Yon 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery.  We’ll  show  you 
what  others  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 
Printing: 

Booklets 

Folders 

Envelope-StufFers 
House-Organ 
Dealers’  Imprints 
Label  Imprints 

_ System-Forms 

Letter- Heads 

_ Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

_ Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

_ 1  Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

| _ (Circular  Letters 

_ Booklets 

_ Envelope-Stuff  ers 

Price-lists 
Reports 
_ N  otices 

_ Bulletins  to  Employees 

_ Inside  System- Forms 


■ 
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the  Key-Note  of  Every  Multigraph  Sale ” 
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A  Department  of  Fact  and  Comment  A  bout  Business 
Men  IVho  Are  Doing  Things 


15he 

Certified  Public 
Accountant 

An  honorable 
profession  that 
offers  a  success¬ 
ful  and  pros¬ 
perous  career 
to  men  of  in¬ 
telligence  who 
desire  to  qual¬ 
ify  themselves 
for  a  life  work. 
The  Certified  Pub¬ 
lic  Accountant 
comes  in  contact 
with  men  at  the 
head  of  great  bus¬ 
iness  institutions; 
with  financiers ;  in 
fact,  accountancy 
is  a  calling  which 
brings  out  the 
best  there  is  in  a 
man.  It  develops  executive  ability;  it  gives 
a  man  a  broad  grasp  of  business  affairs. 

The  Walton  School  of  Accountancy  Pre¬ 
pares  men  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  exam¬ 
ination.  If  you  have  already  had  practical 
bookkeeping  experience  you  may  be  able  to 
take  up  the  course  in  Advanced  Accounting 
at  once.  If  you  have  not  had  this  practical 
experience,  our  course  in  General  Accounting 
will  prepare  you  for  the  higher  course. 

In  entering  the  profession  of  Accounting  your  school 
should  be  selected  with  great  care.  To  be  successful, 
you  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  yourfuture  work. 
The  Dean  of  the  Walton  School  is  Mr.  Seymour  Wal¬ 
ton,  B.  A.,  C.  P.  A.  He  has  had  many  years  exper¬ 
ience  as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  and  as  Professor 
of  Theory  and  Practical  Accounting  in  two  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  universities  in  the  Middle  West.  At  two  of  the 
recent  C.  P.  A.  examinations  all  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates  but  one  were  students  under  Mr.  Walton  and 
this  one  exception  was  already  a  chartered  accountant. 
Such  a  record  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other 
school. 

An  additional  recommendation  for  our  school  is  the 
fact  that  we  maintain  a  resident  school  in  which  pupils 
are  taught  in  class.  Correspondence  students  receive 
the  same  careful  attention  that  is  given  the  students  in 
the  classes  of  the  resident  school. 

Our  course  of  instruction  has  been  adopted  by  promin¬ 
ent  educational  institutions  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, Los 
Angeles,  Omaha  and  Hartford. 

Write  today  for  our  interesting  booklet.  It  ex¬ 
plains  the  difference  between  the  bookkeeper  and 
the  accountant. 

Bchgol 

FANCY 

131  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 


WALTON  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 
131  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send  me  your  booklet.  I  am  interested  in  your  course  of 
accounting. 

My  present  occupation  Is . 

N  . . 

Street  and  No . . . 

City  and  State . 


The  Plodder  at  Panama 

IF  THERE  is  any  class  of  men  who  have 
high  ideals  and  take  their  work  seri¬ 
ously  it  is  the  creative  engineers.  One 
of  the  very  few  men  who  has  not  been  tre¬ 
mendously  impressed  by  what  Col.  Goeth- 
als  has  done  at  Panama  — or,  at  least,  has 
not  been  impressed  by  the  doer, — recently 
said  in  defense  of  his  lack  of  enthusiasm, 
“Col.  Goethals  is  in  a  position  by  no  means 
analogous  with  that  of  Wallace  and  Stev¬ 
ens  who  preceded  him  on  the  job.  The 
present  Chief  Engineer  is  an  army  officer ; 
he  is  sure  of  his  position  for  life  and  his 
salary  will  go  on  regardless  of  the  outcome 
at  the  Isthmus.  Furthermore  he  need  not 
concern  himself  too  much  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  canal  is  completed  on  time.” 

This  was  a  coldly  materialistic  view  to 
take  of  a  man’s  life  work  and  it  breathes  a 
sentiment  not  at  all  in  accord  with  the  ethics 
of  the  engineering  profession.  Furthermore 
in  this  particular  case  it  is  a  premise  not 
at  all  borne  out  by  facts.  Col.  Goethals  has 
his  reputation  at  stake  in  Panama  and  there 
is  no  person  who  realizes  it  more  keenly 
than  he.  And  as  for  time  limits  he  set  him¬ 
self  years  ago  to  finish  the  job  ahead  of 
time  and  the  present  outlook  is  that  he  will 
surely  do  it. 

But  in  the  logic  of  the  skeptic  above 
quoted  there  is  just  one  grain  of  truth  and 
it  is  a  grain  which  explains  why  Goethals 
has  succeeded  where  other  men,  quite  as 
brilliant  in  mind  and  with  as  much  imagi¬ 
nation,  might  have  failed.  The  job  at 
Panama  has  required  just  that  patience  and 
poise  which  the  army  engineer  is  likely  to 
possess  in  greater  measure  than  his  rival 
in  civil  life  unless  the  latter  has  specially 
cultivated  it.  Your  pessimist  may  attribute 
these  qualifications,  as  did  the  man  above 
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quoted,  to  the  army  officer’s  feeling  of  se¬ 
curity  regarding  the  future  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  cause  lies  deeper  than  that. 
All  the  training  and  traditions  of  the  Army 
Engineer  Corps  are  calculated  to  temper 
that  restlessness  and  impatience  in  achieve¬ 
ment  for  which  we  Americans  are  praised 
or  blamed,  as  the  case  may  be. 

After  an  army  engineer  has  come,  through 
years  of  discipline,  to  regard  himself  as 
a  cog  in  the  machine  and  has  been  taught 
by  experience  in  wrestling  with  the  erratic 
Mississippi  and  the  unruly  Great  Lakes  to 
make  haste  slowly  in  combating  the  forces 
of  nature,  he  comes  to  subscribe  to  the 
policy  of  “sufficient  unto  the  day,”  etc. 
This  does  not  mean  either  that  he  loses  am¬ 
bition  or  lacks  interest  in  his  work.  He 
does  not  grow  phlegmatic  but  he  does  be¬ 
come  a  plodder  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  with  attention  concentrated  on  the 
day’s  work  rather  than  on  the  intangible 
problems  of  the  future.  Of  such  a  mould 
is  Col.  Goethals.  He  may  be  a  little  excep¬ 
tional  even  in  the  Army  Engineer  Corps. 
It  is  not  certain  but  that  in  his  case  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  training  and  environment  merely 
contributed  to  a  natural  disposition  but  in 
any  event  he  possessed  or  has  cultivated  a 
temperament  that  has  enabled  him  to  shoul¬ 
der  responsibilities  that  would  have  crushed 
many  another  man  of  equal  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  equal  executive  ability. 

It  has  not  been  so  much  the  sheer  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  work  at  the  Isthmus  as  the 
persistency  with  which  the  unexpected  has 
always  happened.  It  requires  a  special 
brand  of  philosophy  in  order  that  one’s  ap¬ 
petite  for  breakfast  may  not  be  affected  by 
the  news  that  a  sixty  foot  bank  has  given 
way  in  the  night  and  buried  a  steam  shovel 
or  two,  or  that  a  torrential  tropical  rain  has 
undone  in  a  few  hours  the  work  of  weeks. 
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A  dding  Machine  Manufacturers 
Advertising  Novelty 
Manufacturers 
Agricultural  Implement 
Manufacturers 
Apartment  Houses 
Architects 

Artificial  Flower  Manufacturers 
Artificial  Limb  Manufacturers 
Artificial  Marble  Manufacturers 
Asylums 

Automobile  Manufacturers 
Axe  Manufacturers 

Baby  Carriage  Manufacturers 
Bag  (leather)  Manufacturers 
Bank  Fixture  Manufacturers 
Barber  Supply  Manufacturers 
Bar  Fixture  Manufacturers 
Baths  (Turkish,  etc.) 

Battery  Manufacturers 
Bed  Spring  Manufacturers 
Bedstead  Manufacturers 
Bell  Manufacturers 
Bent  Wood  Furniture 
Manuf  acturers 
Billiard  and  Pool  Table 
Manufacturers 
Bird  Cage  Manufacturers 
Block  and  Tackle  Manufacturers 
Blower  Manufacturers 
Boat  Builders 
Bobbin  Manufacturers 
Boiler  Makers 

Bolt  and  Nut  Manufacturers 
Boot  and  Shoe  Manufacturers 
Bowling  Alleys 
Box  Manufacturers 
Brass  Bedstead  Manufacturers 
Brass  Foundries 
Brass  Goods  Manufacturers 
Brewers,  and  Brewers’  Supply 
Houses 

Bronzing  Liquid  Manufacturers 
Broom  Manufacturers  * 
Brush  Manufacturers 
Button  Manufacturers 

Cabinet  Makers 
Cafes 

Camera  Manufacturers 
Can  Manufacturers 
Candy  Manufacturers 
Cane  Manufacturers 
Canneries 

Canog  Manufacturers 
Car  Builders 
Carousel  Manufacturers 
Carpet  Sweeper  Manufacturers 
Carriage  Hardware  and 

Trimmings  Manufacturers 
Carriage  Manufacturers 
Car  Spring  Manufacturers 
Car  Wheel  Manufacturers 
Cash  Carrier  Manufacturers 
Chair  Manufacturers 
Chain  Manufacturers 
Cigar  Box  Manufacturers 
Cleaners  and  Dyers 
Clock  Manufacturers 
Coal  Hod  Manufacturers 
Coated  Paper  Manufacturers 
Coffin  and  Casket  Manufacturers 
Confectioners 
Corset  Steel  Manufacturers 
Curtain  Pole  Manufacturers 
Cutlery  Manufacturers 

Decorators 

Dental  Instrument 
Manuf  acturers 
Dental  Supply  Manufacturers 
Desk  Manufacturers 
Distillers 

Door  Manufacturers 
Door  and  Window  Screen 
Manufacturers 
Druggists 

Dynamo  and  Motor  Manufacturers 

Electric  Light  Companies 
Electric  Railways 
Electric  Supplies  Manufacturers 
Embalmers  Fluid  Manufacturers 


Emery  Wheel  Manufacturers 
Engine  Wheel  Manufacturers 
Fence  Manufacturers  (Wire  and 
Iron) 

Fire  Extinguisher  Manufacturers 
Fire  Works  Manufacturers 
Fishing  Rod  Manufacturers 
Foundries 

Furniture  Manufacturers  (of  all 
kinds) 

Gas  Companies 

Gas  Fixture  Manufacturers 
Gas  Meter  Manufacturers 
Glazed  Paper  and  Card 
Manufacturers 
Golf  Club  Manufacturers 


Hospitals 

House  Painters  and  Decorators 
Hotels 

Incubator  Manufacturers 

Interior  Woodwork  Manufacturers 
Iron  Bedstead  Manufacturers 
Iron  Roofing  Manufacturers 


Iron  Works 

Japanners 

Jewelry  Manufacturers 

Knitting  Machine  Manufacturers 
Knob  Manufacturers 

Label  Manufacturers 

Lacing  Stud  Manufacturers 
Ladder  Manufacturers 


If  Your  Business  is  in  This 
List,  We  Can  Help  You 

AROUND  this  advertisement  is  a 
partial  list  of  the  lines  of  business 
in  which  we  have  mastered  the  finish¬ 


ing-  problems. 


W1  V-XTIM 

N  HBiNiTimn 
CEUmjUTEI) 

■VARNISHES 
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We  know  much  about  the  proper  and  economical  finishing  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  here  listed  do  not  know  themselves. 

That’s  because  the  problems  of  finishing  are  our  whole  business,  but  only 
a  part  of  theirs. 

Chances  are  that  we  can  help 
you  a  great  deal  toward  greater 
efficiency  in  your  finishing  shop. 

A  postcard  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  will  not  obligate  you  to  buy 
— and  may  lead  to  big  savings  in 
your  shop. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Ltd. 

DETROIT 


Grille  Manufacturers 
Gun  Manufacturers 
Gunpowder  Manufacturers 
Gymnasiums 

Hair  Pin  Manufacturers 
Hame  Manufacturers 
Handle  Manufacturers 
Hardware  Dealers 
Hardware  Manufacturers 
Harness  and  Harness  Trimmings 
Manufacturers 
Hat  Manufacturers 
Hat  Rack  Manufacturers 
Heating  Apparatus  Manufacturers 
Hollow  Ware  Manufacturers 
Hook  and  Eye  Manufacturers 
Horse  Clipper  Manufacturers 


Lamp  Manufacturers 
Lantern  Manufacturers 
Laundry  Machinery  Manufacturers 
Lead  Pencil  Manufacturers 
Last  Manufacturers 
Leather  Goods  Manufacturers 
Linoleum  Manufacturers 
Linseed  Oil  Manufacturers 
Lithographers 

Lock  and  Builders’  Hardware 
Manufacturers 
Locomotive  Builders 
Loom  Harness  Manufacturers 
Lunch  Box  Manufacturers 

Magic  Lantern  Manufacturers 
Mantel  Manufacturers 
Map  Manufacturers  and  Mounters 
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Metal  Ware  Manufacturers 
Model  Makers 
Moulding  Manufacturers 
Musical  Instrument  Manufacturers 

Oar  and  Paddle  Manufacturers 
Office  Buildings 
Oil  Cloth  Manufacturers 
Oiled  Clothing  Manufacturers 
Opera  Chair  Manufacturers 
Organ  Manufacturers 

Painters 

Paint  Manufacturers 
Paint  and  Oil  Dealers 
Paper  Pail  Manufacturers 
Papier  Mache  Manufacturers 
Parquetry  Floor  Manufacturers 
Pattern  Makers 
Pen  Holder  Manufacturers 
Photo  Supplies  Manufacturers 
Piano  Manufacturers 
Picture  Frame  Manufacturers 
Pin  Manufacturers 
Pipe  (corn-cob)  Manufacturers 
Plastic  and  Plastic  Goods 
Manufacturers 

Playing  Cards  Manufacturers 
Plumbers'  Supply  Manufacturers 
and  Dealers 
Potteries 

Printers'  Ink  Manufacturers 
Prisons 

Pulley  Manufacturers  (wood  split) 
Pump  Manufacturers 

Radiator  Manufacturers 
Railroads 

Range  Manufacturers 
Rattan  Goods  Manufacturers 
Reed  Goods  Manufacturers 
Refrigerator  Manufacturers 
Residences 

Roofing  Manufacturers  (iron  and 
steel) 

Rubber  Goods  Manufacturers 
Rule  and  Level  Manufacturers 

Safe  Manufacturers 
Sanitary  Wood  Work 
Manuf  acturers 
Sash,  Door  and  Blind 
Manufacturers 
Scale  Manufacturers 
Schools 

Screen  (door  and  window) 
Manufacturers 

Sewing  Machine  Manufacturers 
Ship  Builders 
Ship  Chandlers 
Shoe  Button  Manufacturers 
Shoe  Polish  Manufacturers 
Show  Case  Manufacturers 
Silver  Platers 
Specialty  Manufacturers 
Stair  Builders 
Stove  Manufacturers 
Stove  Polish  Manufacturers 
Straw  Goods  Manufacturers 
Straw  Hat  Manufacturers 
Street  Railways 

Table  Oil  Cloth  Manufacturers 
Telephone  Manufacturers 
Tin  Tag  Manufacturers 
Thermometer  Manufacturers 
Tool  Manufacturers 
Toy  Manufacturers 
Trunk  Manufacturers 
Typewriter  Manufacturers 
jjmbrella  Parts  Manufacturers 

Wagon  Builders 

Washing  Machine 
Manuf  acturers 
Whip  Manufacturers 
Willowware  Manufacturers 
Windmill  Manufacturers 
Wire  Cloth  Manufacturers 
Wire  Fence  Manufacturers 
Wire  Goods  Manufacturers 
Wire  Mattress  Manufacturers 
Wooden  Ware  Manufacturers 
Wood  Turning  Manufacturers 
Wringer  Manufacturers 
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Business  Tear  off 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Please  send  particulars  regarding  Accident  Insurance.  My  name, 
address  and  date  of  birth  are  written  below. 


TYPEWRITER 

FACTORY  REBUILT 


■V  We  save  you  money  on  all  makes  of  typewriters  and 
■f  give  a  guarantee  for  service  and  condition,  as  stroDg 
mm  as  tbe  original  makers.  W e  can  do  this  for  we  operate 
WM  the  oldest,  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  world, 
’■  Our  "Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters”  are  honestly  and  thor- 
■  oughlyrebulltfrom  top  to  bottom  by  skilled  workmen. 

h 


You  Can  Save  $25  to  $50 

By  buying  our  “Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters,”  and  be  sure 
of  perfect  satisfaction.  Tbe  machines  are  highly  polished. 
Japanned  and  nickeled — perfect  In  quality,  condition 
and  looks,  and  serviceable  and  efficient  in  every  way. 
Thi$  “Trade  Mark**  guarantees  for  one  year  against^ 
any  defect  in  workmanship  or  materials. 

Write  for  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
address  of  nearest  branch  store. 


American  Writing  Machine  Company 

345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Copyright  by  Waldon  Fawcett 

GEO.  W.  {COL.)  GOETHALS 


And  yet  this  well  set  up,  bronze-skinned 
man  in  the  white  duck  suit  has  had  a  pretty 
steady  diet  of  this  sort  of  thing  for  nearly 
seven  years  and  hasn’t  suffered  a  nervous 
break-down  yet,  neither  has  he  had  any  va¬ 
cation  to  speak  of. 

For  all  that  Col.  Goethals  has  been  so 
much  in  the  public  eye  since  he  became 
Chief  Engineer  in  1907,  it  is  only  the  men 
on  the  inside  who  appreciate  how  he  has 
tuned  up  the  whole  organization  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  efficiency.  When  he  first  took  hold 
the  supply  of  labor  in  all  departments  was 
not  equal  to  the  demand,  but  gradually  con¬ 
ditions  were  reversed,  and  the  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  to 
weed  out  undesirables  and  bring  the  entire 
organization  to  the  highest  plane.  The  dig¬ 
ger  of  the  big  ditch  has  stood  his  ground 
firmly  in  most  of  his  convictions  as  to  the 
technical  questions  involved  in  the  canal 
construction  but  then,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  his  are  not  hastily-digested  opinions. 
He  has  specialized  on  the  general  subject 
for  years  and,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Fortifications  dealing  with  coast  and  har¬ 
bor  defense,  he  visited  the  Isthmus  and  gave 
specific  attention  to  the  inter-oceanic  canal 
problems  a  full  two  years  before  he  was 
picked  for  the  post  of  Chief  Engineer. 

His  record  as  an  excavating  engineer 
alone  ought  to  insure  a  niche  in  the  hall 
of  fame  for  George  Washington  Goethals, 
but  in  the  eyes  of  most  practical  business 
men  who  know  the  facts,  even  these  achieve¬ 
ments  are  overshadowed  by  his  ability  to 
meet  diverse  responsibilities.  This  mild- 
mannered  man,  just  turned  fifty-four  years 
of  age,  has  in  reality  been  holding  three 


men’s  jobs.  First  of  all  there  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  direction  of  the  canal  construction — 
a  chore  sufficient  to  engross  the  attention  of 
any  man.  Secondly,  this  boss  on  the  job 
has  had  to  betake  to  himself  certain  judicial 
prerogatives  and  regularly  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals  he  sits  as  arbiter  on  all  sorts  of  dis¬ 
putes  between  employees — many  of  them 
controversies  that  in  the  United  States 
would  get  into  the  courts.  Thirdly,  the 
•creator  of  the  canal  has  to  be  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  the  largest  and  most  exacting 
directorate  that  ever  exercised  jurisdiction 
over  a  business  enterprise — namely  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  com¬ 
mercial  industries  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  good  policy  to  give  a  trusted  official  a 
free  hand  and  to  demand  results,  but  many 
of  the  four  hundred  odd  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives  are  not  ready  to  subscribe  to 
any  such  advanced  theories.  Consequently 
several  times  a  year  the  busy  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer  must  drop  work  and  journey  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  undergo  exhaustive  cross  ex¬ 
amination  before  the  Congressional  com¬ 
mittees  that  have  the  say  as  to  canal  ap¬ 
propriations  and  similarly  several  times  a 
year  the  chief  at  Panama  is  “happened  in 
on”  by  delegations  of  national  law-makers 
and  is  called  upon  to  act  as  personal  con¬ 
ductor  for  legislators,  some  of  whom,  sad 
to  relate,  have  no  very  deep  knowledge  of 
canal  construction.  But  to  Goethals  it  is 
all  in  the  day’s  work  and  tomorrow  is  an¬ 
other  day. 

It  is  his  confident  expectation  that  the 
big  job  will  be  completed  next  year  and  his 
new  models  of  the  Gatun  locks  will  be 
shown  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
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•Systems  Actually  in  Use* 

in  which  Smiths  Enameled  Steel  Signals 
Save  Time  and  Promote  Efficiency 


They  do  not 
interfere  in 
any  way  with 
your  other 
work  or  sys¬ 
tems.  :  :  : 


Collections 


on  Card  Ledgers,  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers,  or 
Bound  Ledgers,  they  work  equally  well  on  all 


These  suggestions  are  taken  from  actual  work  in  large  business  houses,  and 
have  been  found  by  experience  to  be  both  time  and  labor-saving. 


A  clerk  goes  over  the  ledger  at  stated  times, 
and  puts  Signals  on  all  overdue  accounts.  Differ¬ 
ent  colored  signals  are  used  to  indicate  the  length 
of  time  the  account  is  overdue.  The  ledger  is 
then  given  to  the  Credit  Man,  who  has  to  look  at 
only  the  “Signalled”  accounts,  thus  saving  much 
time. 

Copies  of  letters  regarding  collections  are  filed 


in  folders  with  days  of  month  printed  or  stamped 
at  top,  and  a  Signal  is  put  on  each  folder  over 
the  date  ten  days  ahead  of  date  of  letter.  This 
automatically  brings  the  account  to  the  Credit 
Manager’s  notice  for  further  action  on  the  date 
marked.  In  some  houses  a  Red  Signal  on  an 
account  is  a  warning  not  to  charge  anything 
more  until  account  is  reduced. 


The  Credit  Manager  can  keep  in  close  personal  touch 
with  all  accounts  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time 


SIZE: — The  signals  illustrated  are  one-quarter  inch  wide  and  project  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  above 
the  card.  Our  descriptive  circular  illustrates  this  size  and  several  other  sizes.  Twelve  Colors. 


FOR  THE  GREATER  EFFICIENCY  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS  write  TODAY  for  SAMPLES  and  PRICES 

Charles  C.  Smith,  Ifept.  A. 

Manufacturer  of  _ 

Smith’s  Adjustable  Index  Tags  lixeter,  .Nebraska 
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WHEN  you  buy  a  loose  leaf  ledger  outfit  you  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  each  of  the  three  things 
vhich  it  comprises;  the  binder,  the  sheets  and  the 
index.  In  the  binder  you  want  a  strong,  service-giving  de¬ 
vice  that  will  hold  your  sheets  in  perfect  alignment,  and 
afford  ample  capacity  for  the  insertion  of  additional  sheets 
as  your  business  increases.  In  the  sheets  you  want  writing 
and  erasing  quality  combined  with  flexibility  which  allows 
the  sheets  to  break  sharply  at  the  hinge  and  makes  the  led¬ 
ger  flat  opening.  In  the  index  you  want  the  speediest  possi¬ 
ble  reference  to  all  accounts  both  in  the  current  and  transfer 
binders.  You  want  a  simple,  practical  and  automatic  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  enable  your  bookkeeper  to  get  his  accounts 
posted  quickly  and  accurately. 

An  Indestructible  Binder 

The  De  Luxe  Binder  has  a  formed  steel  case  which  is 
light,  compact  and  unbreakable  —  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  brittle,  easily  broken  aluminum  cases  formerly 
used.  The  mechanism  is  simple,  yet  strong  and  durable, 
gripping  the  sheets  firmly,  as  in  a  vise,  and  holding  them 
always  in  perfect  alignment.  The  De  Luxe  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  with  the  new  improved  curved  hinge  which 
allows  the  covers  to  drop  back  on  the  desk  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  leaves  into  a  curved  position. 

A  Flat  Opening  Leaf 

We  have  adopted  for  all  our  stock  and  special  ledger 
sheets  the  new  Flexo  Linen  Ledger  paper,  made  by  the 
celebrated  Byron-Weston  Mill.  This  paper  is  treated  by  a 
patented  process  as  it  is  being  made,  and  a  flexible  hinge  is 
formed,  which  causes  the  sheets  to  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the 
binders.  Carried  in  stock  in  seven  forms  of  ruling  and 
seventeen  sizes. 

A  Rapid  Indexing  Method 

Our  Pubreco  Fibreloid  Index  with  Quick  Reference 
Chart  successfully  accomplishes  that  long  sought  result — a 
practical,  automatic  self  index.  The  tabs  are  celluloid, 
amalgamated  to  sheets  of  extra  strong  Weston’s  Ledger  pa¬ 
per,  the  lettering  is  under  the  transparent  celluloid  and  can 
never  be  defaced.  You  can’t  pull  Pubreco  Tabs  off  the 
sheet  because  the  tab  and  the  sheet  are  one  piece.  Pub¬ 
reco  Tabs  are  only  one-third  as  thick  as  leather  tabs,  and 
you  can  carry  200  Pubreco  division  sheets  in  your  ledger 
without  bulking  it  at  the  tab  edge. 

Only  Found  in  the  De  Luxe 

These  three  distinctive  features  of  the  De  Luxe  Ledger 
Outfits  giveyou  a  combination  of  unequalled  durability,  effic¬ 
iency  and  convenience.  They  are  not  found  in  any  other 
outfit.  Ask  for  De  Luxe,  the  perfect  ledger.  Costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  Sold  by  stationers  everywhere. 

Send  for  Catalog  h,ave a1sp'en,di,d  cata|°*^,at u 

°  rull  ot  up-to-date  loose  leaf  ideas 
and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  user  of  loose  leaf  goods, 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

'C.  S.  &  R.  B.  C0.302c1hic^ro0.i,1^nvot.nuo 


Why  Hot  Let  Us  ? 
Manufacture  Your  Patent  ■ 


We  manufacture  under  contract  Dies,  Tools, 
Models,  Novelties  and  Hardware  Specialties. 

Parts  stamped  and  formed  from  steel,  tin, 
brass,  german  silver,  aluminum,  etc.,  at  al¬ 
most  bare  cost  of  material. 

If  you  have  an  idea  not  perfected,  let  us 
Help  you.  We  can  save  you'  trouble,  time 
and  money. 

ARNE  NOVELTY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
RACINE,  WIS. 


Fifty  Years  “ In  the  Harness’’'’ 

TpHE  man  who  has  been  largely  instru- 
1  mental  in  building  up  the  largest  stove 
manufacturing  company  in  the  world  is 
himself  one  of  the  most  active  business 
men  in  the  commercial  field  today,  even 
though  he  has  passed  the  time  of  life  when 
most  men  seek  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the 
home  in  preference  to  the  office. 

George  Harrison  Barbour  was  born  at 
Collinsville,  Conn.,  in  1843  and  is  descended 
from  pioneer  New  England  stock,  founded 
by  Thomas  Barber,  who  arrived  in  America 
from  England  on  the  20th  of  June,  1634. 

Barely  out  of  his  teens,  young  Barbour 
found  it  necessary  to  lend  his  assistance  to 
the  business  affairs  of  his  father,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  when  most  youngsters  arc 
actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  education 
and  pleasure,  he  devoted  himself  to  procur¬ 
ing  such  education  as  the  facilities  at  hand 
would  afford,  and  to  business.  In  1871, 
when  The  Michigan  Stove  Company  was 
organized,  Mr.  Barbour  was  made  secretary 
and  removed  to  Detroit  where  he  has  since 
resided,  devoting  his  attention  to  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  commercial  end  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  and  much  of  the  success  of  The  Mich¬ 
igan  Stove  Company  is  due  to  his  indefatig¬ 
able  efforts  and  aggressive  methods. 

No  one  ever  enters  his  office  without 
finding  him  busy  and- he  has  a  tremendous 
capacity  for  work  supplemented  with  a 
wonderful  physical  constitution.  Many  a 
time  he  has  left  Detroit  for  Chicago  on  a 
Monday  night  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  put 
in  a  full  day  in  Chicago  in  the  interests  of 
the  Western  business,  traveling  back  to  De¬ 
troit  again  on  Tuesday  night,  then  to  the 
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Buffalo  branch  Wednesday  night  and  on  to 
New  York  Thursday  night,  returning  to 
Detroit  on  Friday  night,  then  working  un¬ 
der  high  pressure  all  day  Saturday.  Of 
late  he  frequently  goes  to  New  York  on 
short  notice,  to  purchase  a  million  or  more 
pounds  of  copper,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Company,  re¬ 
turning  to  Detroit  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  and  getting  right  into  his  regular, 
daily  business. 

Himself  a  quick  thinker  he  naturally  ex¬ 
pects  quick  results  from  his  employes,  but 
at  the  same  time  exercises  the  greatest  com¬ 
placency  and  under  all  circumstances  the 
humblest  employe  can  always  reach  him  per¬ 
sonally.  In  his  office  he  has  established  the 
rule  among  his  subordinates  that  they  im¬ 
mediately  see  all  callers,  no  matter  what 
their  business  may  be,  instead  of  keeping 
them  waiting  as  is  customary  in  so  many 
large  offices. 

Notwithstanding  his  close  connection  with 
the  stove  industry  he  has  become  associated 
with  other  prominent  commercial  and  bank¬ 
ing  organizations,  possessing  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  most  conservative  and  acute 
in  all  matters  relating  to  these  branches.  He 
has  the  rare  faculty  of  being  able  to  separ¬ 
ate  the  “wheat”  from  the  “chaff,”  and  of 
connecting  himself  only  with  meritorious 
and  successful  enterprises.  As  a  banker  he 
is  widely  and  favorably  known  and  has  been 
conspicuously  successful ;  he  is  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  First  Vice  President  and  Director 
of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank,  Director  of  the 
People’s  State  Bank  and  Director  of  the 
Michigan  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  besides  being  the  First  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager  of  The  Michigan 
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Stove  Company,  President  of  the  Ireland  & 
Matthews  Mfg.  Co.,  and  President  of  The 
Michigan  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  all  of  Detroit. 

Socially,  he  is  delightful  company,  a  good 
story  teller,  a  fine  judge  of  paintings,  a  lover 
of  music,  devoted  to  his  family  and  loyal 
to  his  friends;  always  ready  to  give  advice 
or  good  counsel  to  those  who  are  in  trouble 
of  any  kind  or  need  help  in  a  business  way, 
besides  keeping  up  many  charities  which 
no  one  knows  anything  about.  By  way 
of  diversion  he  usually  spends  about  six 
weeks  each  year  at  his  summer  home  at 
Watch  Hill,  R.  I.,  either  autoing  or  playing 
golf  with  his  old  New  England  friends. 

Mr.  Barbour  was  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  of  the  World’s  Fair  held 
in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  was  President  of 
The  Michigan  Commission  to  the  Pan-Am¬ 
erican  Exposition  in  Buffalo  in  1901.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  enjoyed  the  unique 
•distinction  of  returning  to  the  State  Treas¬ 
ury,  after  the  exposition  was  over  and  all 
expenses  of  the  Commission  paid,  over  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  the  original  appropria¬ 
tion  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  was  ad¬ 
mitted  at  the  time  to  be  a  procedure  en¬ 
tirely  without  precedent. 

He  has  frequently  been  urged  to  accept 
the  nomination  of  his  party  for  the  office  of 
Mayor  of  Detroit,  but  has  had  so  many  far- 
reaching  and  exacting  commercial  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  charge  that  he  did  not  feel  that 
he  could,  in  justice  to  himself  and  his  as¬ 
sociates,  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the 
office  that  a  thorough  and  conscientious  ad¬ 
ministration  of  its  duties  demanded.  He 
was  once  nominated,  during  his  absence 
from  home,  and  subsequently  elected  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and 
was  President  of  the  City  Council  in  the 
year  1888.  His  name  has  also  been  men¬ 
tioned  at  frequent  intervals  in  connection 
with  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Con¬ 
gress  from  the  First  District  of  Michigan, 
but  for  business  reasons  he  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  authorize  its  employment  in 
such  a  connection. 

A  Broad-Minded  Business  Man 
NE  of  the  commercial  giants  of  the 
middle  west — the  executive  head  of 
the  greatest  mail  order  house  in  the  world, 
having  business  ramifications  from  coast  to 
coast — is  an  interesting  character  to  con¬ 
template. 

Aside  from  being  the  directing  genius  of 
this  colossal  concern,  Julius  Rosenwald  is 
also  identified  on  a  large  scale  with  things 
philanthropic,  and  is  an  ideal  instance  of  the 
self-made  man  who  is  not  in  the  game  as  a 
mere  “money  grabber.”  Like  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie  and  other  wealthy  altruists  he  is  con¬ 
stantly  giving  money  for  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  elevation  of  the  community. 


Nine  things 
you  want  to 
know  about 
business 


every  day 


rj  tlsSfeife? 


THE  classified  totals  of  the 
National  Office  Register  show  the 
immediate  standings  of  nine  impor¬ 
tant  divisions  of  your  business. 

You  secure  at  a  glance,  facts  it 
would  otherwise  take  hours  to 
prepare. 

Office  transactions  are  recorded, 
classified  and  totaled  as  made. 
Printed  records  prevent  mistakes 
and  furnish  a  check  on  written 
figures.  You  have  personal  control 
over  your  books. 

The  nine  things  you  want  to  know 
about  your  business  will  determine 
the  classification  of  totals  on  your 
register. 

Write  for  Booklet 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Fill  'I'll i n  Out  and  IVlail  Today 


The  National  Cash  Register  Company 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Show  me  how  a  National  Office  Register  would  help  and  protect  me  in  my  business 


amo 


EBusiness 

jfddress 


A-10  | 
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A  Profitable  Way 
to  Cut  Expense 

Eliminate  advertising  waste  by  send¬ 
ing  direct  to  selected  lists  of  names 
your  latest  store  news.  This  is  the 
most  powerful  way  to  increase  busi¬ 
ness.  The 

UNDERWOOD 


Revolving  Duplicator 

makes  it  the  least  expensive  way.  Every 
letter  will  be  read — for  everyone  is  a  perfect 
copy  with  all  characteristic  signs  of  having 
been  written  direct  on  the  typewriter.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  perfect  copies  can  be  taken  in 
a  few  hours. 

The  Underwood  Duplicator  is  the  best 
machine  made  regardless  of  price.  Under¬ 
wood  quality — mechanically  perfect — modern 
-to-the-minute — simplest  and  most  econo¬ 
mical  to  operate — an  inexperienced  boy  or 
girl  can  do  the  work.  Use  it  for  all  form 
letters,  price  lists,  office  forms,  circulars,  etc. 
It  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
Underwood  Revolving  Duplicator  is  complete 
with  all  appliances. 

It  will  build  up  a  prosperous  mail  order 
trade  quickly,  easily,  cheaply.  The  machine 
will  last  for  years — will  not  get  out  of  order — 
economy  in  every  form — no  license  restric- 
t  ons. 

Write  for  Booklet  Today 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

(Incorporated ) 

Dept.  K,  Underwood  Building 
30  Vesey  Street,  corner  Church,  New  York  City 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


HoOtWFlUIKMET 


Like 

This 


It  opens  and  closes  like  a  book, 
and  makes  filiog  oqd 
finding  a  pleasure. 


SYSTEMATIC  FILING  arjd  a  HANDY  FILE  means  GREATER  ECONOMY 
and  EFFICIENCY  In  tf)«  »)ar)dllog  of  YOUR  BUSINESS  and  tlje  handiest 
—  of  All  handy  files  Is  the 

AuIomaI  IC 

A  30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  will 
prove  It  Shipments  made  any¬ 
where  on  credit  and  approval. 

EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  with 
recent  improvements.  -  H  I  n  g  e  d 
Drop  Front.  -  f*utorr>atlc  Tilting 
Follower.  Eight  Turned  Steel 
Roller  Bearings  on  Improved  Ex¬ 
tension  Slides. 

All  Styles  of  Cabinets  or>d 
other  filing  devices.  Filing  Desks. 
Desk  Files,  etc.  Write  for  catalog 
and  direct  mall  order  proposition 
for  territory  if)  which  we  have  qo 

°9'ncy  The  AUTOMATIC 

FILE  A  INDEX  CO 


JULIUS  ROSENWALD 


He  was  born  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  in  1862, 
and  became  a  resident  of  Chicago  in  1885. 
He  began  life  in  a  humble,  humdrum  way, 
forging  ahead  by  dint  of  ceaseless  energy 
and  dynamic  ambition.  He  was  at  one  time 
connected  with  the  firm  of  Rosenwald  and 
Weil  of  Chicago,  but  later  became  interested 
in  the  firm  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company 
Associating  himself  with  this  company 
about  a  decade  ago,  he  rose  rapidly  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  high  responsibility  because  he  dem¬ 
onstrated  from  the  very  start  that  he  was 
a  man  of  vast  affairs  and  of  far-seeing 
mentality — the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

In  a  recent  interview  on  the  subject  of 
honesty  and  high  purpose  in  business,  Mr. 
Rosenwald  said  that  one  should  always  re¬ 
member  that  business  men  are,  after  all, 
only  mortal.  He  explained  that  there  are 
many  things  done  in  commercial  life,  which 
we  should  forget,  and  that  it  is  rather  a 
charitable  and  pious  act  to  forget  them,  just 
as  we  forget  the  wrongs  done  us  outside  of 
business. 

“To  my  way  of  thinking,”  he  said,  “it  is 
folly  to  try  to  analyze  business  evils  or 
forge  a  remedy.  Business  is  in  a  continual 
struggle  with  the  intent  of  purifying  itself. 
There  are  wrongs  in  business  because  there 
are  wrongs  in  social  life.  But  business  is 
today  conducted  on  a  much  higher  plane 
than  ever  before,  and  what’s  more,  there  is 
a  constant  improvement  taking  place.  We 
are  giving  a  fairer  equivalent  than  formerly 
— and  the  greater  the  volume  of  business 
done  by  a  house  the  greater  value  can  it 
render  the  purchaser  for  his  money.” 

To  Mr.  Rosenwald’s  mind,  a  man’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  its  relation  to  the  public,  to  the 
commonwealth  at  large,  has  a  deeper  mean¬ 
ing  than  the  work-a-day  world  attributes 
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to  it.  Success  to  the  common  mind  appears 
to  have  its  beginning  and  end  in  the  fight 
for  dollars  and  cents.  The  aim  and  end  of 
success  from  this  viewpoint,  according  to 
the  great  mail  order  chief,  is  essentially  base 
and  mercenary. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  he  continues,  “a 
man’s  work  in  achieving  success  in  busi¬ 
ness  may  and  can  be  synonomous  with  all 
that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  social  and 
moral  development  of  a  community,  coun¬ 
try  or  race.  Where  there  are  virile  moral 
principles  in  the  commercial  life  of  a  peo¬ 
ple,  there  is  always  present  high  aspirations 
for  the  better  things  that  make  for  personal 
culture,  morality  and  finer  human  ideals. 

“A  mere  money  hoarder  is  never  an  asset 
to  society.  He  is  influenced  by  no  just  con¬ 
siderations  for  his  fellow  men.  He  takes 
no  real  part  in  conserving  and  promoting 
the  public  welfare.  He  forgets  or  ignores 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  human  side,  an  al¬ 
truistic  factor  wrapped  up  in  the  growth 
and  power  of  the  truly  successful  and  hon¬ 
ored  man  of  business. 

“The  successful  man  creates  something 
which  will  really  benefit  others  as  well  as 
himself.  He  discovers  and  supplies  a  legit¬ 
imate  demand  for  commodities.  He  always 
focuses  a  keen  eye  on  the  making  of  profits, 
otherwise  he  would  manifest  poor  business 
capacity — but  in  the  final  analysis  he 
has  also  a  large,  whole-souled  interest 
in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  lives  and  moves.  In 
short,  as  a  prosperous,  progressive  business 
man,  he  must  realize  fully  the  weight  and 
significance  of  his  obligations  to  his  com¬ 
munity  and  society,  otherwise  he  becomes 
an  undesirable  unit  in  our  commercial  and 
social  life.” 
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Would  you  do  away  with 
the  usual  bother,  danger¬ 
ous  confusion  and  unsound 
method  of  the  WtF" 


Annual  Transfer? 

Then  begin  at  the  beginning— find  out  the  right  way. 
We  have  prepared  a  manual  on  the  subject,  of  which  the  title 
is  “How  to  Transfer  Papers  and  Records.”  It  is  simple — plainly 
written  with  understandable  diagrams  and  charts — but  none  the  less 
an  exhaustive  and  authoritative  handling  of  the  subject. 

Here  are  some  of  the  Chapter  Headings: 

“What  the  Right  Transfer  Means,”  “How  to  Transfer  Your 
Old  Correspondence  from  Vertical  Files,”  “The  Vertical  System — a 
second  way,”  “The  Vertical  System — a  third  way,” ^“Dating  the 
Folders,”  “How  to  Transfer,”  “Transferring  by  Periods,”  “How  is 
Your  Filing  System  Indexed?”  “Keeping  the  Record  of  Transfers,” 

“Something  to  Avoid,”  “Something  to  Remember,”  “‘Y  and  E’ 

Drawer  Style  Vertical  Transfer  Cases,”  “Why  You  Should  Have 
These  Drawer  Style  Transfer  Cases  in  Your  Office,”  ‘“Y  and  E’ 

Adaptable  Metal  Followers,”  ‘“Y  and  E’  Vertical  Transfer  Cabinet 
No.  704,”  and  so  on,  cataloging  all  of  the  “Y  and  E”  scientific  facili¬ 
ties  for  properly  and  quickly  transferring. 

We  want  you  to  have  this  manual — we  want  your  file  clerk  to 
study  it.  We  know  that  if  you  will  follow  the  explicit  instructions 
and  install  the  proper  “Y  and  E”  equipment,  the  problem  of  trans¬ 
ferring  will  be  solved  in  your  office  for  good.  |<j  c  J 

The  Manual  is  free  to  those  who  request  it  on  their  business 
stationery. 

Yawman  AND  FrbeM  fg  .  Co. 

1122  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

In  Canada,  The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Toronto.  k 

Branches,  Agencies  and  Dealers  in  Over  1200  Cities. 

World’s  Largest  Makers  of  First  Quality  Filing  Systems  and  Business  Equipment 
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Have  You 

Bookkeeping  Problems  ? 

Let  the  INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANT’S  MANUAL 
Solve  Them 

HERE  is  a  book  of  384  pages  of  accounting  and  business  prac¬ 
tice  gleaned  from  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  men 
and  methods.  The  text  matter  itself  is  generously  illustrated 
with  forms,  plans,  organization  charts,  etc.,  etc. 

The  great  need  for  an  authoritative  and  complete  work  of  this 
kind  that  could  be  used  as  a  ready  reference  library  and  at  the 
same  time  a  student’s  text  book  has  long  been  felt. 

So  in  THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNTANT’S  MANUAL 
we  have  a  book  unexcelled  in  its  simple  and  thorough  ex¬ 
position  of  accounting  and  business  practice. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  work  the  greatest  o 
its  kind. 

The  so-called  obsolete  methods,  the  red  tape  systems,  the  mass 
of  details,  the  round-about  methods  have  all  been  eliminated 
from  this  work.  1 1  is  at  once  practical,  exhaustive,  down-to-the- 
minute  and  efficient.  It  is  typical  of  the  present  business  pro¬ 
gression. 

In  its  pages  are  explained  in  word  and  picture  everything  im 
aginable  pertaining  to  business,  bookkeeping,  accounting  and 
auditing.  Such  matters  as  corporations,  stocks  and  bonds,  card 
systems,  loose-leaf  methods,  collection  and  credit  work,  insur¬ 
ance,  real  estate,  etc.,  are  treated  exhaustively  as  they  should  be. 

AND  YOU  CAN  GET  A  COPY  OF 

The  International  Accountant's  Manual 
For  $3.00  Postpaid 

Yrou  will  wonder  why  you  hadn’t  bought  this  book  before  after 
receiving  your  copy.  Send  for  it  NOW — TODAY. 

The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


mmM 

The  goods  are  finally  dis¬ 
charged  in  the  shipping 
room  whence  they  are 
trucked  direct  to  cars  on 
the  siding.  The  shule  is 
operated  solely  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  having 
a  descent  of  about  50  feet 
per  minute. 


f  I  'HE  ability  to  make  quick  deliveries  is 
an  asset  that  cannot  be  overestimated. 
This  fact  is  one  that  is  appreciated  to  the 
utmost  by  a  big  mercantile  house  in  the 
southwest  and,  to  this  end,  in  the  erection 
of  its  new  building,  it  installed  a  16-foot, 
open-type  steel  spiral  shute,  which  carries 
packages  with  the  least  loss  of  time  in 
transit  from  the  upper  floors  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  room  on  the  ground  floor.  The  outer 
tread  of  this  shute  is  24  inches  wide,  and 
the  inner  tread  48  inches.  The  narrower 
section  extends  from  the  top  floor  to  the 
ground.  It  is  used  for  smaller  packages 
which  are  made  up  on  all  floors.  Large 


packages  are  made  up  only  on  the  lower 
floors  and  the  wide  tread  does  not  extend 
higher  than  the  fourth  floor. 

The  packages  are  trucked  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  each  floor  to  the  spiral,  which 
is  located  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
carried  by  this  means  direct  to  the  shipping 
room.  The  smaller  packages  are  handled  in 
baskets.  They  descend  to  the  fourth  floor, 
which  is  the  assembling  room,  where  they 
are  done  up  in  lots  and  packed,  then  placed 
upon  the  wide  tread  and  dispatched  to  the 
shipping  room.  As  a  result  of  this  method, 
congestion  has  been  practically  eliminated, 
and  prompt  deliveries  are  invariable. 


Gettirjg, 

Orders 

Out 

On 

Time 

How  One  Firm 
Handles  Its 
Shipments 
Without 
Waste  or 
Loss  of 
Time 


A  double  steel  spiral  shute 
is  employed  to  carry  ship¬ 
ments  from  all  the  floors 
to  the  shipping  room. 
Part  orders  are  assembled 
on  the  fourth  floor,  to 
which  they  are  transport¬ 
ed  by  the  smaller  tread. 
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YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 

IN  WESTERN  CANADA 


*  grand  \ 


EDMONTON 


'O 


^4  o 


(800  lMILES) . -\ . 


PA  C 


WAINWRIGHT 


BIGGAR 


WAT ROUS 


MELVILLE 


JAMES  J.  HILL,  the  pre-eminent  railroad  builder,  when  work 
was  first  begun  on  Canada's  second  great  transcontinental  rail¬ 
way,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  said: 

“If  our  own  West  was  new,  and  this  road  was  being  built 
through  it,  it  could  not  offer  as  great  opportunities  for  small 
American  capital  as  it  will  in  its  present  location.” 

PRESIDENT  SCHTJRMAN  of  Cornell  University,  speaking  of 
Western  Canada,  said: 

“No  other  area  left  for  such  agricultural  development  as  is 
now  going  on  in  those  rich  plains." 


LORD  CHARLES  BERESFORII  speaking  of  Canada,  recently 
said:  , 

“This  is  the  country  for  investments.  I  came  to  get  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  also  to  see 
into  financial  projects.  And  do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to 
do  as  a  result  of  my  visit?  I’m  going  to  scrape  up  every  penny 
I  own  and  send  it  over  here  for  investment.  I've  been  all  over 
the  country  this  time  from  Montreal  to  Vancouver,  and  I  say 
again  it’s  the  best  country  in  the  world.” 


Western  Canada  is  Experiencing 

AN  ERA  OF  PROSPERITY 


And  this  great  era  of  prosperity  in  Western  Canada  is  in  reality  just 
beginning.  It  will  continue  for  many  years  just  as  it  did  during  the  period 
of  great  railway  development  in  the  American  West.  Millions  and  Millions 
were  spent  on  new  railway  construction  in  Western  Canada  last  year,  and 
even  greater  expenditures  are  planned  for  this  year.  Railway  projects 
already  under  way  will  require  several  years  for  completion. 

Western  Canada  has  a  greater  area  of  wheat  growing  land  than  has  the 
United  States.  The  report  of  the  Interior  Department  for  1910  states,  “That 
despite  the  rapid  settlement  of  the  West,  only  7%  of  the  total  estimated  area 
available  for  agricultural  cultivation  was  filled.” 

More  than  100,000  Americans  crossed  the  Border  last  year — and  they  did 
not  return.  Those  who  crossed  the  Border  a  few  years  ago  into  Western 
Canada  are  now  the  prosperous  and  substantial  citizens  of  their  community. 
Nowhere  on  the  American  Continent  does  the  man  of  limited  means,  but 
possessing  push  and  energy,  have  such  a  wonderful,  opportunity. 

Many  of  the  best  business  openings  and  investment  opportunities  in  this 
new  Northwest  center  about  Canada’s  second,  and  destined  to  be  greatest, 
Transcontinental  Line,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  now  pushing  rapidly  to 
completion.  Where  was  open  prairie  three  years  ago,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  new  Transcontinental,  are  now  located  thriving  and  rapidly  growing 
towns.  The  most  vigorous  growth  is  found  in  the  natural  centres — the  Di¬ 
visional  Points  of  the  Railway.  The  Townsite  Property  at  these  Divisional 
Points  is  owned  by  the  Land  Department  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  and  sold  through  its  authorized  agents,  the  International  Securities 
Company,  Limited. 


The  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific 
Railway's 


GREAT 


TOWN 


Combination 

Offer 


The  town's  of  Melville,  Watrous,  Biggar  and  Wainright  are  each  Divisional  Points,  where  are  located  round 
houses,  shops,  etc.,  and  it  is  from  these  Divisional  Points  that  Branch  lines  are  and  will  most  likely  be  built.  To- 
field  is  a  Junctional  Point  and  a  coal  mining  centre.  Large  sized  lots,  50x140  feet,  can  be  secured  in  these 
towns,  convenient  to  business  centre  and  well  located,  at  prices  ranging  from  $100  to  $150  each,  on  easy  terms. 

One  lot  in  each  of  these  five  best  towns  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  from  Winnipeg  to  Ed¬ 
monton,  a  distance  of  800  miles,  (and  which  towns  already  boast  populations  ranging  from  600  to  2400) 
may  be  purchased  for  $500,  with  payment  of  $25  cash  and  $25  monthly.  What  an  investment  really 
means  in  these  five  towns  can  best  be  realized  by  a  comparison.  If  you  had  pur¬ 
chased  at  first  price  a  few  years  ago,  when  Calgary,  Moose  Jaw,  Brandon,  Medicine 
Hat  and  Regina  (located  similarly  on  Canada’s  first  great  Transcontinental,  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific),  were  at  the  same  period  of  growth  and  age  as  the  towns  of  Melville, 

Watrous,  Biggar,  Tofield  and  Wainwright  (on  Canada’s  second  great  Transconti¬ 
nental,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific),  your  investment  would  be  worth  today  anywhere 
from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  per  cent  over  the  price  you  paid. 


Make  all  remittances  payable  to 

LAND  COMMISSIONER,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Can. 

For  full  particulars  relative  to  opportunities  in  Western  Canada  address  the  authorized  Agent 
of  G.  T.  P.  Railway  for  above  mentioned  towns, 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITIES  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  B  II  Somerset  Building,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Representatives  for  the  sale  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Townsite  lots  are  desired 
in  every  city  and  town  on  the  American  Continent. 


COUPON. 

INTERNATIONAL  SECURITIES  COMPANY,  Limited, 

BU  SOMERSET  BUILDING 

■Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Send  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  descriptive  matter 
relative  to  Combination  Offer  of  lots  in  above  towns  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  Northwest,  particulars  of  Business  Openings  issued  by 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  reprint  of  magazine  article, 
“Opening  up  a  New  World.” 


Name 


Address 


Part  of  Main  St.  and  Station, 
Wainwright. 


Harvest  Scene, 
near  Watrous 
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An  Ideal 
Christmas 
Gift 

YOUR  POCKET 
jj  UMBRELLA  IS  ALWAYS  READY 

1  It  takes  iust  three  seconds  to  uncover  and  pull  out  to  a 
£  perfect  lull  size  umbrella.  Easily  and  quickly  tele- 
i  scoped  to  a  miniature  umbrella  only  15  in.  long. 
.  Pits  pocket,  grip,  suitcase  or  handbag,  so  that  you 
always  have  protection  without  inconvenience.  Costs 
I  no  more  than  other  good  umbrellas  and  lasts 
I  longer.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your 
I  dealer.  If  you  cannot  secure  one  at  once,  write  to  fac¬ 
tory,  giving  dealer’s  name  and  you  will  be  promptly 
supplied.  Write  At  Once  For  Free  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

j  POCKET  UMBRELLA  CO.,m°a;A-. 


I 

I 
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I 
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I 
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ARE  YOU  A  SUBSCRIBER  FOR  THE 

DESK  EDITION 

of  the 

American  Bank  Reporter 

(Published  in  June  and  December) 

If  Not,  Send  in  Your  Order  at  Once 
PRICE  $3.50  PER  COPY 
Fits  Pigeon  Hole  in  Your  Desk — Just  the  Right 
Size  for  Your  Grip 
Universally  known  as  the  standard 

BANK  DIRECTORY 

STEURER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  411  New  York  City 
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FOOTBALL 

issue  of  the 

BASEBALL 
MAGAZINE 

Out  Nov.  8th.  Get  It. 

Read  the  great  review 
of  the  World’s  Series. 
Sketches  of  the  Captains 
of  the  10  leading  college 
teams,  and  many  wonder¬ 
ful  articles  on  football. 
Cut  out  the  coupon  and  send  with  25c. 
(coin  or  stamps)  for  a  sample  copy  and  a 
handsome  photogravure  art  poster  (size  20  x 
12)  of  any  of  the  following  players;  Cobb, 
Chance,  Home  Run  Baker,  $25,000  Marty 
O’Toole,  Wagner,  Mathewson,  Evers,  Jen¬ 
nings;  or  a  copy  of  “Who’s  Who  in  Baseball’’ 
— a  64-page  book. 


BASEBALL  MAGAZINE, 

65  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  find  25c.  (in  2c.  stamps  or  coin)  for  which 
please  send  me  prepaid  a  sample  copy  and  art  poster  of 

- ;  or  “Who’s  Who  in  Baseball.” 

Name - - - City _ 

Street _ State _ 


What  My  Co^t  Sheets 

Tell  Me 

How  Some  Business  Men  Get  the  Required 
Information  to  Improve  Conditions  and 
Bring  about  Better  Results 

By  Marshall  T.  Van  Slyke 


COST  sheets,”  says  a  veteran  business 
man  of  Chicago,  “are  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  in  business  to  me.”  He 
then  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  object  of 
all  business  is  profit — that  cost  sheets  are 
the  plans  and  specifications  from  which 
profits  are  received,  and  that  the  expense 
of  cost  finding  is  an  investment — not  a 
burden  expense. 

“Lay  the  cost  sheets  of  a  period’s  busi¬ 
ness  before  me,”  he  continues,  “and  what 
a  panorama  of  effect  I  am  able  to  see.  First, 
from  the  rough  comparison  with  similar 
businesses  I  am  enabled  to  note  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  of  the  enterprise — the  direc¬ 
tion  it  is  heading.  Significant  details  show 
up  everywhere.  One  item  indicates  that 
this  group  of  men  are  loafing ;  another  sim¬ 
ilar  item  clearly  indicates  that  a  foreman 
is  getting  wonderful  results  out  of  his  men. 


A  group  of  figures  shows  that  there  is  a 
leak  in  brass  fittings,  while  a  substantial 
saving  is  being  made  on  lights.  A  group 
of  figures — seen  month  after  month — grad¬ 
ually  impresses  me  with  the  idea  that  the 
plant  is  paying  a  heavy  toll  for  wrong  ar¬ 
rangement. 

“In  different  businesses,  cost  sheets  tell  a 
widely  differing  story.  There  can  be  stan¬ 
dardization  in  forms — but  never  standard¬ 
ization  in  the  stories  they  tell.  For  every 
business  has  individuality — personality — 
just  the  same  as  every  man  in  business  has 
personality.  A  study  of  these  personality 
points  in  other  businesses  is  most  valuable 
— for  seldom  has  a  fault  been  found  by 


means  of  a  cost  report  in  one  business,  but 
it  exists — in  embryo  at  least — in  other  bus¬ 
inesses  of  a  similar  kind.” 

Getting  the  Necessary  Facts 
By  An  Engineering  Manager 

AT  THE  END  of  each  month,  the  exe¬ 
cutive  of  practically  every  manufactur¬ 
ing  concern  receives  a  trial  balance.  This 
balance  is  considered  as  a  monthly  means 
of  proving  the  accuracy  of  bookkeeping, 
but  as  a  means  of  indicating  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  any  facts  about  the  operation  of  the 
plant  it  becomes  interesting  only  after  the 
closing  periods.  The  average  executive, 
from  the  average  trial  balance,  comes  to 
this  conclusion :  The  total  expenses  for  the 
month  amounted  to  a  certain  sum — the  total 
receipts  for  the  month  amounted  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum — the  total  receipts  bore  a  certain 
relation  to  the  expenses.  He  knows  what 
the  net  profits  were  and  he  is  able  to  com¬ 
pare  these  with  previous  months.  But  what 
does  this  information  give  him?  Only  the 
knowledge  that  the  profits  of  one  month 
differ  from  those  of  another.  He  is  unable 
to  analyze  the  trial  balance  and  find  out 
why  it  varies  from  time  to  time. 

Now,  I  insist  on  knowing  both  “what” 
and  “why.”  First,  what  are  the  varia¬ 
tions;  second,  why  do  the  variations  occur. 
And  I  want  a  cost  report  to  spot-light  all 
probable  imperfections  in  routine  and  holes 
in  the  money  bags  of  the  company. 

To  get  the  facts  I  need  in  order  that 
my  cost  sheets  may  tell  me  what  I  want 
to  know,  I  have  made  the  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment  subordinate  to  the  cost-keeping 
department.  Accounts  are  included  in  the 
trial  balance  that  give  a  complete  monthly 
showing  of  the  business,  so  that  I  may,  at 
a  glance,  determine  just  where  the  differ¬ 
ences  lie.  For  instance,  a  typical  trial  bal¬ 
ance  includes  quick  assets,  such  as  cash, 
petty  cash,  accounts  receivable,  bills  receiv¬ 
able,  also  shows  quick  liabilities,  accounts 
payable,  bills  payable,  etc.,  includes  per¬ 
manent  assets,  such  as  real  estate,  ma¬ 
chinery,  investments,  manufacturing  ac- 
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counts — which  embraces  raw  materials 
on  hand,  cost  of  work  in  process  and  the 
profit  and  loss  account  which  has  been 
divided  into  general  expense,  supplies,  in¬ 
terest  and  discount,  income  from  invest¬ 
ments,  and  so  on. 

With  such  a  trial  balance,  I  can  at  once 
put  a  finger  on  the  cause  for  any  radical 
change  in  the  net  monthly  profits. 

Supplementing  this  I  also  have  a  classi¬ 
fied  report  of  the  sales,  profits  and  per  cent 


of  profits  for  each  month,  so  that  I  may 
readily  compare  one  month  with  any  other. 

In  conjunction  with  the  manufacturing 
account  and  the  trial  balance,  I  have  fur¬ 
nished  to  me  a  detailed  report  of  the 
wastes  that  occur  during  the  month.  For 
instance,  if  a  certain  number  of  castings 
are  purchased  in  the  rough,  I  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  report  of  the  weight  of  the 
castings  in  the  rough  and  in  the  finished 
condition,  also  the  weight  of  the  waste  and 
the  per  cent  that  this  weight  bears  to  the 
weight  in  the  rough.  By  studying  such  a 
report,  I  am  able  to  determine  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  put  in  action  further  plans 
for  utilizing  the  waste,  or  not. 

Another  set  of  data  I  find  necessary  is 
spoiled  work  reports.  These  include  the 
various  order  numbers,  the  number  of  parts 
started  upon,  the  number  spoiled  and  the 
operations  in  which  they  were  spoiled,  the 
man  responsible  for  the  work,  the  machine, 
and  so  on. 

Also,  I  have  a  report  of  the  payroll, 
showing  the  workman’s  name,  number, 
hourly  rate,  the  amount  paid,  deductions, 
what  the  deductions  were,  the  total  amount 
earned,  the  hours  worked,  this  being  classi¬ 
fied  into  direct  and  indirect  labor.  Finally, 
I  am  furnished  with  a  report  of  the  order 
numbers  and  the  amount  of  labor  involved, 
and  also  a  report  of  the  cost  of  labor  oper¬ 
ations.  These  figures  are  plotted  continu¬ 
ously  in  the  form  of  curves,  so  that  the  rel¬ 
ative  tendencies  of  variation  from  time  to 
time  may  be  clearly  shown. 

Thus  equipped  with  fact-showing  data, 
my  cost  sheets  tell  me  everything  that  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  management  of 
my  business. 


View  of  Georgia  Life  Insurance  Company’s  Offices 

“After  many  years’  experience  in  handling 
correspondence,  and  about  five  years’  use  of 
machines  ...  I  would  not  undertake  to  con¬ 
duct  a  large  correspondence  without  the 
Edison  Dictating  Machine.  It  not  only  saves 
the  time  of  stenographers  in  taking  notes, 
but  saves  the  time  of  the  men  who  dictate, 
which  is  a  matter  of  much  more  importance.” 


Latest  Model  of  Edison  Dictating  Machine 


Extract  of  letter  from  Mr.  E.  L.  Dupree 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Georgia  Life  Insurance  Company,  Macon,  Ga. 


The  Edison 


Dictating 

The  cutting  out  of  the  time  for 
taking  shorthand  notes  is  only 
one  of  the  many  savings  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  Edison  Dictating 
Machine. 

The  dictator  himself,  with 
the  Edison  Dictating  Machine, 
need  not  wait  for  a  stenogra¬ 
pher,  who  may  be  otherwise 
engaged;  need  not  limit  his 
dictating  speed  to  a  stenogra¬ 
pher’s  shorthand  capabilities; 


Machine 

need  not  hasten  his  dictation 
that  the  stenographer  may  be 
relieved  to  take  dictation  from 
another;  and  is  never  inter¬ 
rupted. 

Consider  the  immense  saving 
of  time  and  money,  if  each  of 
your  dictators  is  provided  with 
an  Edison  Dictating  Machine. 

You  ought  to  know  more 
about  the  Edison. 


Send  to-day  for  our  free  book,  “The  Goose,  the  Typewriter  and  the  Wizard.” 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON  INC.,  202  Lakeside  Ave.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

25  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 
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A  SAMPLE 
COMPLETE 
LEATHER 
COVER 
NAME  IN 
GOLD 
30  CTS. 


Advertising 


that- Doesn’t 


Sell,  is  Not 


Advertising 


Prove  to  yourself,  the  selling 
abilities  of  these  little  memo  books 
when  used  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Send  for  a  sample — Use  it  yourself — 
It  will  demonstrate  how  often  your 
customer  or  prospect  will  have  occasion 
to  thank  you,  should  you  happen  to 
send  him  one. 

Then  say  to  yourself :  “Every time 
he  uses  this  little  book  to  make  a  note 
or  a  memo,  he  is  pleasantly  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  I  sent  it  to  him.  Also, 
I  am  delivering  a  sales  talk  on  my 
goods  a  dozen  or  more  times  a  day  as 
he  has  occasion  to  use  my  book.” 

That’s  advertising. 

We  have  a  department  in  connection 
that  will  tell  you  free  of  charge,  how  to 
land  those  prospects  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  proven  “unlandable.” 

A  Card  or  a  Let¬ 
ter  Might  Help 
You. 

WINDISCH  SALES  CO. 

39-45  West  Congress  DETROIT,  MICH. 


WE  CAN  USE  A  LIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  SOME  TERRITORY 


This  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 


H.  D.  Roosen  Company 

78-84  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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TIMES  WITHOUT  NUMBER”  BUT  HAS  NEVER 
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GUARANTEED  A  LIFETIME  AND  TOAL  WA  YS  WORK 

~~  '■ —  AH  glass.  Nothing  to  corrode 

or  get  out  of  order.  Two  depths 
of  ink,  (A  feature  which  no 
other  ink-well  has )  one  for  stub 
pens,  one  for  ordinary  long  pens. 

EASY  TO  CLEAN  EASY  TO  FILL 
Makes  writing  a  pleasure,  sel¬ 
dom  needs  refilling  and  saves 

-  over  one  half  the  item  of  ink  cost. 

You  must  SEE  and  TEST this  ink-well  in  order  to  realize  WHY 
it  is  the  one  “CALLED  for  times  withoutNUMBER.  ” 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  introduction  price.  Booklet  FREE. 
After  ten  days’  trial,  if  it  proves  unsatisfactory  return  the  ink-well 
and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  Refunded.  'll Stationers. 
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Saving  the  Greatest  Asset  of  Production 
— Time 

By  a  Factory  Owner  and  Manager 

TU RECKED  MACHINERY  can  be  re- 
placed — money  lost  on  one  contract 
can  be  made  up  on  another — but  when  a 
workman  or  a  machine  loses  time  for  you 
— you  have  lost  something  that  can  not  be 
replaced.  There  is  no  re-issue  of  time. 

Some  managers  are  adepts  in  getting 
value  out  of  limited  finances ;  my  business 
has  ample  financial  backing  but  we  make 
a  “rush”  product — one  that  must  go  on 
the  market  subject  to  the  specifications  in 
a  little  shorter  time  than  our  heavier  com¬ 
petitors.  Time,  then,  becomes  of  even 
greater  value  to  us  than  to  the  ordinary 
engineering  works. 

In  every  factory  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  lost  time,  and  it  is  the  endeavor  of  every 
executive  to  reduce  this  to  a  minimum,  but 
as  a  general  rule  they  have  not  the  means 
or  the  reports  with  which  to  analyze  this 
so  that  it  may  be  done.  My  early  cost 
sheets  showed  me  the  necessity  for  having 
this  information  and  I  determined  to  put 
on  the  necessary  clerks  and  find  out  just 
how  much  it  amounted  to.  An  ordinary 
time  clock  was  used  in  the  factory  and 
from  this  time  clock  was  obtained  the  actual 
period  which  each  workman  spent  in  the 
factory  per  day.  Each  one  of  these  men 
was,  of  course,  paid  a  certain  rate  per  day 
or  per  hour.  I  had  totaled  all  of  the  hours 
worked  in  the  factory  per  week  and  the 
actual  amount  of  money  paid  for  this  time 
in  salaries  and  wages.  Then  I  kept  a  care¬ 
ful  account  of  the  time  put  in  on  each  pro¬ 
duction  order  passing  through  the  factory 
during  this  period,  and  also  a  record  of  all 
non-productive  work,  such  as  supervision, 


janitor  service,  clerks,  and  the  like.  The 
difference  between  the  first  and  second 
totals  represented  the  amount  of  lost  time 
in  the  factory,  and  with  this  cost  informa¬ 
tion,  I  was  able  to  locate  just  where  it 
occurred. 

One  way  in  which  this  was  done  was  by 
installing  a  self-recording  meter  in  each 
department.  From  one  of  the  charts  of 
this  meter  I  was  able  to  tell  just  when  the 
machines  in  the  factory  were  started  up. 
It  developed  that  it  took  all  the  way  from 
five  to  twenty  minutes  to  get  the  various 
machines  under  way — actually  producing. 
With  this  fact  known,  I  had  cost  sheets 
made  up  that  analyzed  why.  These  showed 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this  time  was 
consumed  by  the  workmen  cleaning  up  their 
machines,  going  to  the  foreman  for  instruc¬ 
tions,  getting  details,  or  “stalling”  while 
pretending  to  wait.  As  the  men  were  high- 
priced  mechanics,  it  took  but  a  moment  to 
see  the  necessity  for  eliminating  all  of  this 
waste  by  having  the  “trotting,”  and  carry¬ 
ing  of  tools,  done  by  cheap  labor. 

A  still  greater  necessity  pointed  out  by 
the  cost  sheets  was  the  need  of  having  the 
foreman  plan  his  work  at  least  a  day  in 
advance  so  that  a  workman  would  have 
each  night  a  detailed  order  of  what  he  was 
to  do  on  the  following  day,  explaining  how 
he  should  do  it,  what  material  would  be 
required,  what  operations  should  be  per¬ 
formed,  what  tools  were  required  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  should  be  car¬ 
ried  out. 

At  this  point  we  utilized  cost  figures  after 
a  fashion  that  yielded  one  of  the  greatest 
results  for  a  small  method  that  I  have  ever 
seen  exemplified  in  cost-finding.  The  fore¬ 
men  turned  in  their  work  sheets  for  the 
following  day,  to  the  cost  department,  about 
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four  in  the  afternoon.  Previous  costs,  par¬ 
alleled  by  estimated  costs,  were  entered  on 
these  sheets  in  cipher.  Then  we  found  that 
when  these  sheets  were  handed  out,  they 
acted  as  a  spur  to  both  the  foreman  and 
the  workmen.  The  foremen  wanted  the 
workmen  to  make  a  good  record ;  workmen 
viewed  the  characters  set  down  on  their 
work  sheets  with  a  resolve  to  better  them 
in  their  work. 

Later  the  comparisons  of  previous,  esti¬ 
mated  and  actual  costs  showed  what  depart¬ 
ments,  foremen  and  workmen  were  doing 
the  best  and  pointed  out  at  once  any  time 
loss — no  matter  how  minute. 

Waste  Discovered  in  Drill  Work 

LOOMING  up  as  a  remarkably  poor 
showing,  compared  with  what  other  shops 
were  doing,  was  the  cost  record  covering 
drill  press  room  operations. 

The  cost  sheets  were  immediately  sup¬ 
plemented  by  time  studies  of  all  operations 
performed  in  drilling.  This  soon  brought 
out  the  fact  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
time  performed  by  the  operators  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  getting  ready  to  perform  produc¬ 
tive  work.  For  instance,  heavy  castings 
were  brought  in  on  a  truck  and  raised  by 
means  of  a  jib  crane  onto  the  body  of  a 
drill  press.  After  being  properly  set,  the 
necessary  holes  were  drilled  and  the  cast¬ 
ing  removed  by  a  jib  crane  to  a  truck  and 
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then  carried  to  the  next  machine,  where 
similar  losses  occurred.  This  was  carried 
out  through  five  or  six  machines. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  loss  was  elimi¬ 
nated  by  lining  up  side  by  side  all  of  the 
drill  presses  and,  instead  of  using  each  in¬ 
dividual  bed,  one  common  bed  plate,  like  a 
long  table,  was  designed.  Then  a  large  jig 
was  designed  for  the  castings.  Now  as 
soon  as  the  casting  comes  in  it  is  placed  in¬ 
side  of  this  jig  and  elevated  onto  the 
common  bed  plate  of  the  various  ma¬ 
chines  by  means  of  a  jib  crane  and  the 
operations  are  performed  on  the  first  ma¬ 
chine  and  then  the  jig  is  moved  onto  the 
next  one,  and  so  on,  until  all  operations 
have  been  completed. 

Cost  sheet  items  covering  drill-work  now 
show  a  decrease  in  figures,  in  some  cases 
as  great  as  sixty  per  cent.  Charts  plotting 
past  and  present  costs  show  the  drop  pre¬ 
ceding  the  continued  level  so  dear  to  the 
manager’s  eye. 
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This  is  the  way  you  find  your  letters  and  papers  when  they  are  filed 
in  the  newest  system  of  filing  the 


The  basis  of  the  UNIFILE  SYSTEM  is  the  UNIT.  It  is  neatly  and 
strongly  made  and  may  be  had  in  different  sizes.  These  Units  are 
contained  in  a  handsome  cabinet  that  is  an  ornament  to  your  office. 
This  system  takes  up  less  floor  space  than  the  old  style  systems;  it 
keeps  your  letters  and  papers  pertaining  to  one  subject  or  to  one  cor¬ 
respondent  in  one  place  where  they  can  be  referred  to  at  a  moment’s 
notice;  it  reduces  the  chance  of  making  mistakes  in  filing  to  the  point 
where  practically  no  errors  are  made ;  the  transferring  to  your  storage 
vault  or  storage  room  can  b  e  done  in  a  few  minutes’  time  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  your  daily  filing;  our  new  Duplex  System  of  Reference 
combines  the  advantages  o  f  the  alphabetical  and  numerical  systems 
without  the  use  o  f  a  cumbersome  i  ndex. 

We  have  just  issued  a  handsome  new  booklet  which  tells  how  to 
solve  your  filing  troubles.  Write  for  i  t  today. 

The  UNIFILE  is  sold  by  leading  dealers  in  office  fixtures  throughout 
the  United  States.  Get  our  booklet  then  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  Unifile  best  suited  to  your  business. 

UNIFILE  MANUFACTURING  C0.t  534  McCormick  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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paper  fa  stener  made 
metal —  ^  nothing  to  get  out  of 

order.  Eve  ^^ry  business  requires 
several.  Order  one  to-day. 

Price,  $2.50.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Illustrated  Folder  FREE. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  CO., 

K-13  Ashland  Block.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


How  the  Cost  Sheet  May  Locate  Need 
for  Group  Work 

ONE  of  the  elementary  rules  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  factory  is  the  need  of  every 
machine  working  at  full  capacity.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  a  skilled  supervisor  may  see 
both  machines  and  operatives  working  on 
single  pieces  day  after  day  and  let  it 
continue.  Throw  the  costs  of  individually 
processed  sheets,  however,  into  a  com¬ 
parative  statement — or  better  yet  a  plot¬ 
ted  diagram  and  the  loss  shows  up  at 
once. 

In  the  punch  press  room  of  the  works, 
parts  were  stamped  out  one  piece  at  a  time 
to  each  machine.  Time  sheets  on  this  oper¬ 
ation  showed  the  cost  to  be  excessive.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  information,  a  new  press  was 
designed  with  a  capacity  of  six  pieces  at 
a  time  and  stock  was  purchased  in  wide 
enough  lengths  so  that  it  could  be  fitted  into 
the  machine  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
it  was  formerly  fitted  into  the  old  machines, 
thus  reducing  the  time  about  half. 

In  the  inspection  department,  if  the 
article  was  of  the  correct  length,  an  electric 
contact  would  be  closed  and  a  light  would 
flash,  indicating  to  the  operator  that  every¬ 
thing^  was  O.  K. 

Incorrect  Apportionment  Shown  Up 

THE  decrease  in  productive  cost  men¬ 
tioned  was  not  the  only  result  of  the  show¬ 
ing  made  by  the  cost  sheets.  The  method 
of  apportioning  the  burden,  or  overhead 
charges,  was  revised  so  that  the  costs  were 
more  accurate  than  before.  It  began  to 
be  realized  that  the  method  of  figuring  de¬ 
partmental  efficiency  upon  the  ratio  of  over¬ 
head  expense  to  production  expense  was 
a  fallacy.  For,  it  was  only  necessary,  if 
a  foreman  wished  to  furnish  a  good  record, 
for  him  to  charge  truckers,  helpers,  boys, 
clerks,  and  like  help,  to  specific  order  num¬ 
bers.  This  had  a  tendency  to  give  incor¬ 
rect  costs  and  the  extent  of  this  padding 
could  only  be  obtained  in  bulk  figures,  that 
is,  a  difference  between  the  total  cost  of  the 
time  put  into  the  factory  and  the  total  cost 
against  all  jobs. 

So  the  management  was  instructed  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  in  detail,  wherever  possible,  be¬ 
tween  productive  and  non-productive  labor. 
Then  the  total  burden  was  apportioned  by 
departments  according  to  the  square  feet 
of  area  occupied.  Next  the  total  hours  of 
work  put  in  by  each  department  was  de¬ 
termined.  A  rate  per  hour  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  dividing  the  total  indirect  ex¬ 
pense  for  a  certain  period  by  the  total 
number  of  hours  for  the  same  period.  In 
this  way  the  amount  per  hour  to  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  get 
the  total  cost,  was  obtained. 
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Showing  Whether  the  Right  Plan  of 
Paying  Labor  is  Being  Used 

By  a  Jobbing  Manufacturer 

T  N  SOME  CASES  a  minor  cost  may,  be- 
*  cause  the  classification  is  so  provided 
as  to  show  it,  “stick  up”  above  its  compan¬ 
ion  costs  so  that  it  offers  a  positive  invita¬ 
tion  to  hit  the  offending  high  head. 

Trucking,  in  many  plants,  is  a  minor 
item,  yet  in  one  case  the  cost  sheet  showed 
that  truckers  were  receiving — in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  amount  of  work  handled — an 
inordinately  high  rate.  As  trucking  was 
one  of  the  big  items  on  the  pay-roll  in  its 
department,  in  order  to  make  a  better  show¬ 
ing  on  the  cost  sheet,  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  only  way  to  operate  this 
department  efficiently  was  to  put  truckers 
on  piece  work.  By  this  plan  they  would  be 
paid  a  specified  sum  for  completing  a  cer¬ 
tain  predetermined  route.  In  conjunction 
with  this,  signals  were  adopted  at  every 
station  where  the  trucker  was  instructed 
to  stop,  so  that  as  the  trucker  advanced 
towards  any  station  he  could  tell  by  the 
signal  whether  or  not  he  should  stop  or  con¬ 
tinue  on  without  stopping. 

This  plan  did  away  with  both  temptation 
and  opportunity  to  loaf,  and  the  trucking 
charges  now  are  less  here  than  in  perhaps 
any  corresponding  plant  in  the  country. 

Making  the  Cost  Sheets  Show  the  Real 
Facts 

By  a  Buyer  and  Department  Manager 

TM'OT  ONE  set  of  stock-keeping  records 
in  a  hundred  shows  the  facts  that  are 
needed,  on  which  to  base  a  manufacturing 
campaign.  Purchasing  agents  for  years 
have  worked  to  get  records  that  will  show 
surely  when  to  buy.  The  waste  that  comes 
from  not  using  these  records  to  indicate 
accurately  and  absolutely  when  it  will  pay 
to  make  up  stocked  parts,  is  enormous. 

For  years  I  was  guilty  of  this  waste.  In 
my  stock-keeping  department,  records  were 
kept  on  the  ordinary  stock  card.  Then 
these  were  totaled  monthly  and  the  monthly 
records  preserved  while  the  daily  cards 
were  destroyed.  It  finally  occurred  to  me 
that  if  this  information  could  be  kept  in 
the  form  of  curves,  similar  to  the  diagram 
here  shown,  that  more  accurate  deductions 
could  be  made  as  to  future  requirements. 
In  conjunction  with  this  method  of  keeping 
track  of  stock,  the  amount  of  sales  on  each 
item  was  also  kept,  and  a  study  of  the  two 
curves  showed  the  most  economical  period 
in  which  to  manufacture  for  stock  and  also 
the  tendency  of  the  sales — whether  they 
were  continually  growing  less  or  continual¬ 
ly  increasing,  and  whether  or  not  the  stock 
was  being  kept  in  a  proper  ratio  to  the 
sales. 
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99  Questions 

How  Many  Can  YOU  Answer  ? 


1 —  What  is  the  difference  between  capital  and 
current  assets? 

2 —  Can  you  explain  the  difference  between 

funded  and  floating  assets? 

3 —  Can  you  explain  the  difference  between 

floating  and  capital  liabilities? 

4 —  Can  you  define  capital  and  revenue  ex¬ 
penditures? 

5 —  Can  you  give  the  average  rate  for  de¬ 
preciation  of  buildings,  machinery  and  patents? 

6 —  What  is  the  difference  between  a  balance 
sheet  and  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities? 

7 —  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  Departmental 
Trading  account? 

8 —  What  is  the  turnover? 

9—  Why  should  percentage  be  calculated  on 
turnover  instead  of  on  sales? 

10 —  What  constitutes  loan  capital? 

11 —  Why  does  capital  represent  a  liability  on 
the  balance  sheet?  Under  what  circumstances 
might  a  manufacturing  company  inventory  finished 
goods  at  selling  price  instead  of  at  cost? 

12 —  How  can  an  Accounts  Payable  account  be 
carried  so  as  to  render  a  purchase  ledger  unneces¬ 
sary? 

13 —  What  is  the  difference  between  cross  and 
adjusting  entries? 

14 —  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Profit  and 
Loss  Account  and  an  Income  and  Expenditure  ac¬ 
count? 

15 —  Is  good-will  a  capital  asset? 

16 —  What  is  the  difference  between  reserve  and 
sinking  funds? 

17 —  How  would  you  treat  unused  proportions 
of  fire  insurance  when  making  up  the  balance 
sheet? 

18 —  Does  discount  on  sales  belong  to  the  Trad¬ 
ing  account  or  Profit  and  Loss  account? 

19 —  What  is  the  difference  between  a  Surplus 
account  and  a  Profit  and  Loss  account? 

20 —  What  is  the  use  and  scope  of  the  private 
ledger? 

21 —  What  is  a  deficiency  account? 

22 —  What  are  adjustment  and  controlling  ac¬ 
counts? 

23 —  How  would  you  inventory  goods  in  process 
of  manufacture? 

24 —  How  would  you  define  real,  representative 
and  nominal  accounts? 

25 —  What  is  the  best  method  of  treating  cash 
sales  in  a  department  store,  and  in  a  regular 
commercial  business? 

26 —  What  is  the  best  method  of  treating  petty 
cash? 

27 —  What  is  the  necessary  procedure  in  the 
regular  way  to  observe  in  taking  charge  of  an 
audit  of  the  books  of  a  manufacturing  business  for 
determining  amount  of  net  profits  made  during 
a  certain  period?  What  books,  etc.,  should  be 
called  for? 


28 —  In  a  regular  audit  how  would  you  ascer¬ 
tain  that  all  remittances  from  customers  have 
been  properly  entered  on  the  cash  book? 

29 —  How  should  doubtful  debts  be  treated  on 
the  balance  sheet? 

30 —  What  disposition  should  be  made  of  bad 
debts  in  making  annual  and  financial  statements? 

31 —  How  would  you  proceed  if  called  upon  to 
audit  a  set  of  books  if  kept  by  single  entry? 

32 —  How  would  you  verify  the  accuracy  of  Re¬ 
pairs  and  Renewals  accounts? 

33 —  What  is  a  reserve? 

34 —  What  is  a  contingent  liability  and  how 
should  it  be  treated  on  the  balance  sheet? 

35 —  Over  how  many  years  should  the  writing 
off  of  fictitious  assets,  such  as  stock  discount,  be 
spread? 

36 —  What  are  the  distinctive  features  to  con¬ 
sider  in  the  audit  of  a  trust  company? 

37 —  What  is  the  Safeguard  system  of  ac¬ 
counts? 

38 —  What  is  the  self-proving  system  of  ac¬ 
counts? 

39 —  What  is  the  seven  account  system? 

40 —  What  is  ad  valorem  duty? 

41 —  What  are  aliquot  parts? 

42 —  What  is  an  auditor’s  ledger? 

43 —  How  can  you  obtain  an  approximate  in¬ 
ventory? 

44 —  What  are  speculative  assets? 

45 —  Why  are  preliminary  expenses  considered 
as  assets? 

46 —  What  is  a  double  account  balance  sheet? 

47 —  How  do  you  compute  interest  on  daily  bank 
balances? 

48 —  What  is  the  meaning  of  collateral  security? 

49 —  What  is  the  Dayton  plan  of  building  and 
loan  association? 

50 —  What  is  circulating  capital? 

51 —  What  is  a  charter  party? 

52 —  What  is  clandestine  stock? 

53 —  What  is  a  contingent  fund? 

54 —  What  is  a  corporation  sole? 

55 —  What  is  a  double  liability  corporation? 

56 —  How  are  cost  marks  arranged? 

57 —  What  is  a  cross  check? 

58 —  What  is  the  difference  between  a  debenture 
and  a  bond? 

59 —  What  is  a  deferred  bond? 

60 —  What  is  amortization? 

61 —  What  is  a  dormant  partner? 

62—  When  are  construction  accounts  resources? 

63 —  How  do  you  distinguish  manufacturing  from 
general  expense? 

64 —  What  is  the  meaning  of  indirect  expense? 

65 —  What  is  the  meaning  of  diffused  cost? 


66 —  Can  you  devise  a  pay  roll  to  run  for  thirteen 
weeks  with  only  one  writing  of  the  names? 

67 —  What  is  the  difference  between  a  shop  order 
and  a  sub-shop  order? 

68 —  What  is  the  function  of  a  store  transfer 
card? 

69 —  What  is  meant  by  fictitious  dividend? 

70 —  What  is  meant  by  funded  debt? 

71 —  What  is  a  tabular  ledger? 

72 —  What  is  guaranteed  stock? 

73 —  What  is  the  unjust  system  of  petty  cash? 

74 —  What  is  meant  by  individual  ledger? 

75 —  What  is  an  installment  dividend? 

76 —  What  is  a  perpetual  inventory? 

77 —  What  is  the  difference  between  par  and  mar¬ 
ket  value? 

78 —  What  is  meant  by  non-cumulative  prefer¬ 
ence  stock? 

79 —  What  is  a  nominal  ledger? 

80 —  What  is  novation? 

81 —  What  is  the  difference  between  operating 
and  working  capital? 

82 —  What  is  perpetual  debenture  stock? 

83 —  In  what  way  is  a  petty  ledger  used?- 

84 —  How  would  you  dispose  of  premium  on 
treasury  stock  sold? 

85 —  What  is  a  proof  book? 

86 —  What  is  reverse  posting? 

87 —  What  is  a  summary  account? 

88 —  Define  the  meaning  of  trade  discounts. 

Wholesale  Grocery. 

89 —  Can  you  devise  methods  taking  care  of  the 
purchase,  sales  and  shipping  departments?  Which 
is  the  better,  a  credit  journal  or  credit  tickets,  and 
what  is  the  object  for  the  use  of  these  special 
forms? 

90 —  How  would  you  arrange  your  books  of 
original  entry  in  order  to  prove  separately  the 
accuracy  of  the  postings,  one  city  ledger  and  three 
country  ledgers  divided  territorially? 

91 —  What  is  a  settlement  slip? 

92 —  For  what  purpose  is  an  auxiliary  cash  book 
used? 

93 —  Show  example  of  adjustment  or  controlling 
accounts  for  city  and  country  ledgers. 

94 —  Devise  a  purchase  journal  showing  due 
dates  of  invoices. 

95 —  Devise  an  order  register,  providing  distri¬ 
bution  of  sales  of  various  salesmen  so  that  they 
may  receive  proper  credit  for  same. 

96 —  What  is  a  center-ruled  balance  ledger? 

97 —  Devise  a  check  register  from  which  post¬ 
ings  will  be  made  direct  to  ledgers. 

98 —  Explain  how  this  check  register  will  affect 
the  cash  book. 

99 —  Explain  the  numerical  system  of  filing  in¬ 
voices  and  object  of  same. 
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THE  NEW  PROFESSION 

Manufacturers  and  business  houses  all  over  the  United  States  are 
looking  for  Traffic  Experts.  They  are  ready  to  pay  him  a  high  salary 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  factors  which  enter  into  the  making  of 
freight,  rates:  the  legal  standing  of  shippers  with  carriers:  how  to 
save  demurrage  charges:  how  to  collect  overcharges  and  handle 
damaged  shipments;  how  to  route  shipments  so  as  to  secure  ♦he 
lowest  possible  rate:  and  other  details  of  traffic  work.  The  demand 
for  such  men  has  developed  a  new  profession,  that  of 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

There  are  very  few  Traffic  Experts  to  be  had  and  the  demand  far 
exceeds  the  supply.  Unusual  opportunities  are  open  in  this  field 
for  men  who  will  qualify  themselves  to  hold  the  responsible 
^  ^  position  of  Traffic  Manager.  Such  men  are  requested  to  write 
^  ^  tor  our  booklet  “Opportunity  via  the  Traffic  Route.’’ 
Coupon  ^  ^  For  convenience  use  the  attached  coupon.  This 
NJo . ,  .  school  prepares  you  by  correspondence  witb- 

^  out  interfering  with  your  present  work. 

,T«r«  «u8  Mail  the  Co“<*»"  t0dav 

Send  me  your  booklet.  I 

would  like  to  receive  further  in-  ^  ’  p 

formation  about  your  course.  ^  ^  1050  Otis  Bldg. 

^  ^  Chicago 

Name .  ^ 


8t.  &  No . City  &  State. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  haiz, 

Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 

Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 

IIW  *  P  . 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Prevents  hair  failing:. 

60c.  and  SI. 00  at  Druggists. 
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A  System  that  Indicates  the  W hereabouts 
of  Containers  and  Ensures 
Their  Return 

By  Richard  W.  Proctor 


IN  BUSINESSES  where  bulk  goods 
are  supplied  in  containers  that  are  of 
considerable  value  in  themselves,  it 
is  important  that  a  careful  check  on  such 
containers  be  kept. 

Some  concerns  make  no  charge  for  the 
containers  in  which  their  goods  are 
shipped,  while  others  debit  the  customer 
with  their  bare  cost  and  credit  him  the 
full  amount  upon  their  return.  In  the 
latter  case,  particularly,  it  is  essential 
that  a  thorough  check  be  kept  on  all  con¬ 
tainers,  otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of 
confusion  arising  through  customers 
claiming  to  have  returned  packages  that 
the  concern  cannot  trace.  The  fact  that 
new  containers  must  be  bought  to  supply 
current  needs,  if  those  previously  shipped 
out  are  not  returned,  is  another  important 
reason  for  keeping  a  close  check  on  them. 


Customers  advise  the  head  office  when  empties  are 
returned  to  the  mill  and  the  head  office 
sends  advice  to  mill. 

A  large  manufacturing  company  in  the 
middle  west  operates  a  simple  yet  thor¬ 
oughly  comprehensive  system  that  keeps 
an  exact  tab  on  the  whereabouts  of  every 
container,  from  the  moment  it  leaves  any 
one  of  its  many  mills  located  throughout 
the  country  until  it  is  returned  empty 
and  credit  passed  to  the  customer. 

The  main  office  of  this  concern  is  in 
Chicago  and  all  correspondence  with  cus¬ 
tomers  is  conducted  from  this  office. 
Shipments,  however,  are  made  from  vari¬ 
ous  mills  scattered  over  the  country. 
Thus,  if  an  order  be  received  from  New 
York  City  or  any  point  in  the  eastern 
states,  the  goods  would  be  shipped  from 
its  plant  in  Western  New  York.  An 
order  received  from  Kansas  City  would 
be  filled  from  its  mill  in  Oklahoma,  etc. 

At  the  time  of  shipment  customers  are 
advised  that  containers  are  debited  to 
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their  account  but  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
turned  and  credit  will  be  allowed  at  full 
invoice  price.  At  this  time  customers  are 
also  furnished  with  printed  tags  bearing 
the  name  and  address  of  the  mill  to  which 
the  empties  are  to  be  returned.  They  are 
asked  to  advise  the  head  office  in  Chicago 
the  date  on  which  empties  are  dispatched 
to  the  mill. 

When  the  head  office  receives  advice 
from  the  customer  that  empties  are  being 
returned  to  such  and  such  a  mill,  a  bag 
advice  is  filled  in  and  sent  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  that  mill  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  him  the  nature  of  the  shipment. 
A  carbon  copy  of  this  form  is  placed  in 
a  tickler  twenty-one  days  ahead  of  the 
date  it  bears.  At  the  end  of  the  specified 
period  the  tickler  automatically  brings 
the  record  to  light  and  if  no  word  has 
been  received  from  the  mill  a  query  letter 
is  written. 

The  product  of  the  concern  in  question 
is  sold  in  bags.  When  the  mill  receives 
the  empties  they  are  counted  and  then 
listed  on  a  “Bag  Report”  form,  which  is 
attached  to  the  bag  advice  and  mailed  to 
head  office.  The  head  office  takes  as 
final  the  count  recorded  on  the  mill’s 
Bag  Report  and  this  is  always  the  basis 
on  which  credit  is  allowed  the  customer. 
The  mill  superintendent’s  count  is  made 
very  carefully  in  the  presence  of  two  dif¬ 
ferent  persons.  This  precaution  is  taken 
so  that  they  can  furnish  affidavit  in  sup- 


Custcme 

Add  re ee 

Shipmen 
ooneisl 
■  hiptnen 

BAG  REPORT 

r  Mill 

Date  19 

t  of  empties  received  on  via  R.R. 

in*  of  bundles.  Total  number  of  been  in 

t 

Bundle 

No. 

Jute 

Lime 

Cotton 

Good 

Worthless 

Foreign 

Total  in 
Bundle 

1 

2 

5 

6 

7 

8 

When  the  mill  receives  the  empties,  they  are 
counted  and  listed  on  a  Bag  Report. 
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BAG 

Credit  Memorandum 

DUPLICATE 

Cmicaoo.  IlU.  19 


Cl  Retiremcni 
MiB 


CREDIT  YOUR  ACCOUNT.  THIS  DaV.  FOR  EMPTY  BA05  RETURNED.  AS  FOLLOWS 
o I  bundle*  Total  Number  ol  Bap  mmtd 


Nor  our  Brand*  Worrhleu  Bap  Toral  deduction 

Net  number  lor  Credit  @  10c  t 

Lea  Irctfbt  paid  by  ui  per  eapenae  bill  attached  S 
Net  amount  to  your  credit  t 

Shipment  ol  To  our  Mill  from 

•HELD  SUBJECT  TO  YOUR  AOVICE  AS  TO  DISPOSITION,  FOR  30  DAYS  ONLY.  FNOM  ABOVE  OATE. 


Credit  bills  are  made  in  triplicate,  the  second  copy 
'  showing  full  details  of  bags  returned. 

port  of  a  claim  for  shortage  in  case  of  any 
discrepancy. 

If  the  mill  does  not  receive  the  ship¬ 
ment  within  the  fifteen  days  specified  on 
the  advice,  it  makes  a  notation  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  and  returns  the  form  to  head  office. 
On  receiving  this  returned  blank  the  head 
office  sends  the  customer  a  duplicated 
postal  card,  reading:  “Your  shipment  of 

. to  our . mill,  consisting  of.... 

bundles  of  . bags  has  not  yet  been 

received.  Please  trace  shipment  and  in¬ 
sist  on  railroad  proving  delivery  to  this 
company,  and  advise  us  date  of  such 
delivery.” 

As  each  Bag  Report  is  received  at  the 


When  a  mill  requires  additional  bags,  a  new  supply 
may  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  other  mills. 

head  office,  it  is  checked  up  with  the 
number  charged  against  the  customer, 
and  a  Credit  Memorandum,  filled  in  and 
sent  to  the  customer.  Two  carbons  of 
this  credit  memorandum  are  taken.  The 
first,  or  duplicate,  is  provided  with  space 
for  details  of  the  various  classes  of  bags 
returned,  such  as  jute  bags,  lime  bags, 
cotton  bags,  etc.  It  is  then  passed  on  to 
the  bookkeeper,  who  enters  the  proper 
credit  on  the  customer’s  ledger  account, 
and  returns  it  to  the  bag  department  for 
their  own  file.  The  second  carbon, 
printed  on  yellow  paper,  is  filed  in  the 
general  correspondence  file. 

Oftentimes  certain  plants  will  run  out 
of  a  sufficient  supply  of  bags  through 
having  filled  an  unusually  large  number 
of  orders,  or  through  bags  not  being  re¬ 
turned  promptly  by  customers.  In  such 
■cases  new  bags  are  not  always  purchased 


A  Burroughs  Calculator  at  $1^0 


The  big  Burroughs  line  needed  only  a  low- 
priced  machine  for  rapid  calculations  to  make 
it  complete  enough  to  cover  any  figure  work 
any  one  could  demand  In  any  line  of  business. 

So  we  built  one — perfected  it  a  year  ago. 
But  our  output  was  taken  so  fast  that  this  is  the 
first  public  announcement  we  have  dared  make 
concerning  this  little  marvelfor  rapid  calculating. 

It  is  a  high-speed,  key-driven  machine  which 
eliminates  fully  85%  of  the  time  and  cost  of 
ordinary  figure  work.  In  all  operations  of  ad¬ 
dition  (decimals,  whole  numbers  or  fractions), 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  or  for 
figuring  discounts,  computing  interest,  check¬ 
ing  invoices,  inventories,  etc.,  summarizing 
time  tickets,  or  any  of  the  dozens  of  office  cal¬ 
culating  operations,  it  is  indispensable  where 
speed  is  a  factor. 

This  calculator  we  are  offering  at  $150  in  the 
United  States.  It  has  ten  columns  capacity — 
compare  this  with  others.  It  has  many  exclu¬ 
sive  mechanical  features,  including  the  easy 


working  “clearing  handle.”  The  Burroughs 
governor  makes  it  proof  against  damage  from 
“jerks.”  Its  light  weight  is  a  big  feature. 

A  typically  Burroughs  product — built  in  the 
Burroughs  plant,  by  Burroughs  men,  with 
Burroughs  mechanical  perfection  in  it,  and  the 
Burroughs  reputation  and  guarantee  behind  it. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  so  many  concerns,  big 
and  little,  are  equipping  with  the  Burroughs 
Calculator.  For  instance: 

The  Westinghouse  Interests  John  Wanamaker 

Wells  Fargo  Express  Co.  Pennsylvania  Railway 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  Butler  Bros. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
Simmons  Hardware  Co.  Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 

and  hundreds  of  others — large  and  small. 

May  we  send  one  of  our  experts  to  talk  over 
your  figure  problems — without  any  obligation 
whatsoever?  By  all  means  write  for  a  copy  of 
“A  Better  Day’s  Profits,”  “Cost-keeping 
Short  Cuts,”  and  other  famous  Burroughs 
Books  on  modern  business  economies. 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 

82  Burroughs  Block  Detroit.  Michigan  76  Cannon  St..  London.  F  C  Fnai=„^ 


Detroit,  Michigan 


Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines;  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machin 

.I.  /fut'vn  t  nnutelx  in.  499  rntnhin  ntinns  of  *-•  - - - 


76  Cannon  St.,  London.  E.C..  England 


•ri(7  an"  listing  muc  retries ;  nanny  ur»u  ntm-tisuny  caicuiai  my  machines ;  visible  printing  machines — . 
different  models  in  492  combinations  of  features-  $150  to  $950,  easy  payments  if  desired. 

. . . 


but  a  supply  is  obtained  from  one  of  the 
other  mills  that  has  on  hand  a  larger 
supply  than  it  needs.  When  a  mill  re¬ 
quires  an  additional  supply  of  bags  it 
sends  such  request  to  head  office.  Rec¬ 
ords  show  which  mill  has  the  largest  sup¬ 
ply  of  bags  on  hand,  and  it  is  asked  to 
ship  a  supply  to  the  mill  that  requisi¬ 
tioned  for  them.  When  the  mill  so  in¬ 
structed  has  made  the  shipment,  its 
superintendent  advises  the  mill  shipped 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  XJ  S  I  N  E  S  S 


to,  of  such  shipment,  on  a  special  form, 
and  attaches  the  necessary  shipping 
papers.  Two  carbons  are  also  made  of 
this  advice,  the  first  going  to  the  head 
office  to  notify  them  of  the  shipment  of 
the  bags;  the  second  being  filed  by  the 
mill  as  its  own  record  of  the  transaction. 

This  system  enables  the  head  office  to 
keep  an  exact  tab  on  all  of  its  bags.  It 
knows  how  many  are  in  the  hands  of 
customers,  and  who  these  customers  are. 
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Sheets  Do  Not  Tear  Out 

Seven  rings  scientifically  made.  Automatic 
openers  for  rings.  1-8  inch  thinner  than 
other  books.  Costs  no  more  than  the  old 
kind. 

OVER  350  STOCK  SIZES  AND  BINDINGS 

Does  a  book  which  corrects  the 
trouble  you  have  had — SHEETS 
TEARING  OUT — appeal  to  you? 
Demand  this  book  at  your  sta¬ 
tioner  or  mail  your  inquiry  to  us. 

McMillan  book  co.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


50* 


that 

that 

that 

that 


Do  You  K  n  o  w 

Every  three  minutes  someone  in  the  United 
States  dies  of  tuberculosis. 

Prevention  is  the  only  real  cure. 

50  per  cent,  of  the  smokers  put  the  cigars  in  their 
mouths  before  cutting  the  end. 

The  public  cigar  cutter  is  therefore  alive  with 
germs  of  all  descriptions  from  the  men  who  pre¬ 
ceded  you,  and  i  t  is  never  cleaned  inwardly.  There 
lurks  the  danger.  Avoid  Infection  by  using  your 
own  Cigar  Cutter. 

We  have  perfected  the  best  and  handiest  Cigar  Cutter  ever  sold. 
It  is  neat,  fits  your  vest  pocket,  cuts  a  diagonal  cut,  which  pre¬ 
vents  the  cigar  from  unwrapping — guaranteed  forever.  Send  us 
50c  today,  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  cutters.  It  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  your  life. 

UNION  SALES  COMPANY 
Union  Building  Newark,  N.  J. 


DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 

Mailing  Lists 

“ That's  Our  Business ” 

Ask  for  our  ‘‘Silent  Salesman  No.  54  for 
1912.”  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  2000 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 

109  Aeroplane  Mfrs.  -  -  •  *  $2.50 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers  •  *  2.50 

556  Auto  Manufacturers,  Strictly  *  3.00 

6,337  Auto  Garages  ....  15.00 

11,610  Auto  Dealers  and  Agents  -  •  20.00 

4,525  Auto  R  epairs  -  •  •  •  10.00 

2.749  Auto  Supplies  ....  7 .50 

166  Auto  Supplies,  Whol.  ...  2.00 

63  Auto  Jobbers  ....  1.00 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers  •  4.00 

227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs.  •  2.00 

472,000  Auto  Owners,  Per  M  -  •  •  2.00 

123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  ....  1.50 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs.  _  -  -  -  2.00 

384  Advertising  Agencies  ...  4.00 

514  Mfs.  and  Jobbers  Adverting  Novelties  3.00 
50,000  Agents,  Books,  etc. ,  Per  M  -  -  4.00 

50,000  Agents  and  Canvassers,  Per  M  -  4.00 

733  Amusement  Parks  ...  5.00 

3.750  Department  Stores  -  -  -  5.00 

2,205,303  Farmers,  Per  M  -  -  -  -  2.50 

1,976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  -  -  5.00 

11,305  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres  -  20.00 

ASK  FOR  ANY  OTHER  LIST  YOU  WANT 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Established  1880 


New  Uses  for 

A  Series  of  Photographs  Showing 
and  the  Advantages  of  Certain 


Since  the  City  of  Detroit  adopted 
this  up-to-date  method  of  keeping 
the  streets  clear  of  unlicensed  dogs 
and  unmuzzled  dogs,  one  man  and 
with  a  G.M.C.  car  has  been  enabled 
to  pick  up  f  r  om  50  to  go  a  day, 
or  three  times  as  many  as  were 
formerly  picked  up  by  two  drivers 
with  ordinary  dog  wagons.  Besides 
this  there  is  the  humane  feature  as 
the  dogs  prevented  from  biting  each 
other  or  the  pound  master.  Each 
compartment  is  also  provided  with  a 
basin  of  water  and  as  the  car  is 
driven  alongside  a  window  ledge  at 
the  pound,  the  doors  are  opened  au¬ 
tomatically  and  the  dogs  walk  out. 


A  Port  Huron  Creamery  Company 
uses  this  Cass  motor  truck  to  gather 
in  its  milk  supply  from  the  outlying 
farm  districts.  Heretofore  the  far¬ 
mers  were  obliged  to  haul  their  milk 
to  the  nearest  street  railway  crossing 
where  it  would  wait  until  picked  up 
by  the  freight  cars,  often  involving 
serious  delay  and  loss  for  both 
creamery  and  farmer.  Now  the 
routes  for  each  truck  are  definitely 
laid  out,  the  farmer  is  relieved  from 
all  trouble  and  the  milk  is  delivered 
to  the  creamery  on  time. 


f  v  .  •  A  Mfr' 

1  .  1 

Many  of  the  regular  pleasure  cars 
or  runabouts  can  be  made  to  pay  for 
ihemselves  many  times  over  through 
commercial  uses.  This  rural  mail 
carrier  makes  a  daily  run  of  over  55 
miles  with  his  Ford  car,  through 
the  wheat  lands  of  South  Dakota, 
delivering  mail  to  102  farm  houses. 
He  also  picks  up  many  an  extra 
dollar  through  the  little  services  he 
can  render  the  farmers  in  his  terri¬ 
tory. 


One  ton  trucks  are  today  used  in 
over  a  hundred  different  lines  of 
business  where  they  are  proving 
much  more  efficient  and  time  saving 
than  heavier  trucks.  Especially  in 
country  service  they  are  invaluable 
on  account  of  being  able  to  climb 
steep  grades  and  make  deliveries  over 
the  poor  roads.  This  picture  shows 
a  JO  horse  power  Federal  truck  go¬ 
ing  up  Twin  Peaks,  San  Francis¬ 
co’s  steepest  hill. 
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Commercial  Cars 

the  Utility  of  the  Motor  Truck 
Cars  for  Special  Purposes 


When  a  three  ton  Velie  truck  hauled 
a  twelve  ton  steel  tank  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  a  ■private  water  system  at 
Moline,  Illinois,  recently,  it  demon¬ 
strated  how  some  apparently  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties  can  be  over¬ 
come.  The  roads  leading  to  the 
grounds  contained  so  many  sharp 
turns  and  steep  grades  that  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  horses  to  pull  the 
tank  up  the  hills  could  not  possibly 
swing  the  turns.  The  tank  wagon 
had  settled  almost  to  the  hubs  in  the 
soft  ground  alongside  the  freight  car 
where  the  tank  was  unloaded  but  the 
truck  pulled  it  out  and  made  the 
seven  mile  run  without  a  stop. 


This  barrel  truck  is  undoubtedly  the 
longest  heavy  duty  truck  in  the 
world,  having  a  176-inch  wheel  base 
and  a  19-foot  body.  The  Cooper¬ 
age  Company’s  plant  is  located 
about  eight  miles  from  two  of  its 
very  large  customers  and  the  truck 
will  replace  about  four  teams  in 
making  the  haul  over  bad  roads. 
The  barrels  are  necessarily  light  and 
the  extreme  length  of  this  Universal 
truck  provides  the  added  space  which 
is  necessary  to  carry  any  kind  of  a 
load. 


f>  3- *  • 
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Here  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
the  variety  of  uses  to  which  the  com¬ 
mercial  car  can  be  put  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  public  welfare.  A  Chicago 
contractor  has  adopted  the  novel 
plan  of  doing  his  house  moving  at 
night  by  the  use  of  a  G.M.  C.  truck. 
The  flash  light  was  taken  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  story  house  was  being  moved  in 
one  night  over  a  distance  that  would 
have  required  several  days  by  ordin¬ 
ary  methods. 


The  owner  of  this  areoplane  was 
under  contract  to  exhibit  in  New 
York  and  had  only  a  matter  of  two 
or  three  hours  to  get  the  machine 
from  the  freight  house  to  the  field. 
The  Universal  truck  shown  in  the 
photograph  was  pressed  into  service 
on  very  short  notice  and  by  having 
the  seat  placed  so  far  ahead  was  able 
to  handle  the  proposition,  arriving 
at  the  field  on  time  and  saving  the 
flyer's  contract. 


Rite-Lite  ADJUSTABLE  shaving 


AND  DRESSING  GLASS 

no  shadows  shaving”  Price  Delivered 

6  in.  Diam.  $2 


Raises  and  lowers  8 
in.  Slides  1 4  inches 
in  front  of  window. 
Nickeled  fixtures. 
Beveled  plate  mirror. 
Turns  on  swivel. 

Excellent  Xmas  Gift 

Dea  lers  write  for  terms 


7  in.  Diam.  $3 
7  in.  Dble.  $5 
(1  side 
magnifying 
1  side  flat) 
Money 
back  if  not 
satisfied. 


Rite-Lite  Glass  Co.,  259  N.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


This  Man 
Bridged  the  Gap 

His  name  is  R.  L.  Thomas  and  he 
lives  in  Eureka,  California.  He  en¬ 
rolled  for  I.  C.  S.  training  in  1902  while 
working  as  ranch  hand,  and  as  assist¬ 
ant  on  a  ferry-boat  between  times. 

In  1908  he  drew  the  plans,  and  made  the 
cost  estimate  for  the  handsome  steel  struc¬ 
ture  which  now  spans  the  river  at  the  old- 
time  ferry  crossing. 

Thomas  is  now  City  Engineer  of  the  City  of 
Eureka,  California.  He  says  his  income  has 
increased  seven-fold  since  enrolling. 

This  is  but  one  of  thousands  of  similar 
I.  C.  S.  stories  of  success,  and  shows  that  the 
I.  C.  S.  can  help  you  win  success  at  your 
chosen  occupation. 

To  find  out  how  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help  you, 
mark  the  attached  coupon  today.  Doing  so 
costs  you  nothing.  You  assume  no  obligation. 

It  doesn’t  matter  who  you  are,  what  you 
do,  or  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  can  help 
you  bridge  the  gap  to  success. 

Mark  the  Coupon  NOW 


J” INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  "J 

I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

«  I 

|  Name - 

Present  Occupation - 

Street  and  No. - 

|jOity _  State 


Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

I  Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
*1  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Archi  tect 

Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 
Concrete  Construction 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Civil  Engineer 

Mine  Superintendent 

Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing  &  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 

Aucomobile  Running 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography  &  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Agriculture  Spanish 

Chemist  French 

Salesman  German 
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I  started  my  mail 
order  book  business  ten  years  ago, 

during  the  last  eight  years  I  have  sold 
more  than  a  train  load  of  books  each  year — more 
books  than  any  other  man  in  America.  Why?  Because  I 
buy  so  I  can  sell  cheaper  than  the  others,  and  every  book 
is  shipped  subject  to  return  at  my  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

Publishing  books  is  a  precarious  business.  Many  publishers  and 
booksellers  fail.  I  make  a  specialty  of  buying  bankrupt  stocks  of 
new  books  at  my  own  price,  and  regular  stock  in  quantities  so  I 
can  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  I  now  have  a  biglstock  of  over 
6,000  different  fine  library  sets  of  the  works  of  standard  authors 
and  single  volumes  on  every  subject,  which  I  offer  to  close  out 
this  season  at  lO  cents  to  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 


Be  fair  to  yourself.  I  can  save  you  money.  Drop  me  a  postal 
card  and  get  my  prices  before  buying. 


Sample  Prices 

DeLuxe  %  Morocco  price,  514.40.  Plutarch,  5  vol.^ 

Rmmri  Qofc  522. SO;  my  price,  $4.85.  Also  Dickens, 
ftJvUIIU  wCIO  Emerson,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  Scott,  De- 
Maupassant,  Hugo,  Dumas,  Eliot,  Carlyle  and  a  hundred 

others  at  25  cents  on  the  dollar  of  publishers*  prices. 


Qincyla  Koran,  %  mor.,  $2.00;  my  price,  48c.  Dante’s  In- 
vlllglv  ferno,  $6.00;  my  price,  90c.  Origin  off  Species,  and 
Ua liimAC  500  other  good  titles,  $1.00;  my  price,  43c. 
WUIUlllCb  Josephus,  $2.50;  my  price,  98c.  Handbook  off 
Oratory,  $5.00;  my  price,  $1.60.  Gift  books,  children’s  books, 
instruction  books,  law  and  medical  books,  humor,  history,  biog¬ 
raphy,  science,  etc.,  etc.  All  subjects  and  at  bargains. 


Regular  Stock— My  Prices  90c.  Winning  ^off 

Barbara  Worth,  90c.  Shepherd  off  the  Hills,  35c.  Calling 
off  Dan  Matthews,  35c,  and  many  others. 

Free  Bargain  List 

Before  ordering  send  for  my  free  Bargain  List  of  all  my  thou¬ 
sands  of  bargains  and  see  how  I  ship  books  on  approval,  to  be 
paid  for  after  examination  or  returned  at  my  expense  if  not 
satisfactory.  Send  for  my  Bargain  List  now .  Postal  card 
request  will  bring  it. 


DAVID  B.  CLARKSON,  The  Book  Broker 

1107  Clarkson  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


STUDY  |  fllll  at  Home 

' Become  I  l|  Hflf  Legal 
a  Lawyer  WmBTB  f  V  Diploma 

We  make  your  home  a  university.  Leading  Correspondence  Law  Course 
In  America — recognized  by  resident  colleges.  New  text,  specially  prepared  by 
20  Deans  and  Univ.  law  school  teachers.  We  guarantee  to  coach  free  any 
graduate  failing  to  pass  bar  examination.  Special  Business  Law-Course, 
r‘Legally  trained  men  always  succeed.”  Over  10,000  students  enrolled. 
Begin  now.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  and  Particulars  Free. 

La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Dept.  3810  Chicago,  I1L 


Now 
Taught 
By  Mai I 


SHORTHAND 

fr  In  1 8  Easy  Lessons!  Positively  guaranteed.  System  taught  by 
us  adopted  by  public  schools  in  Boston,  Denver,  Buffalo, Omaha,  Seattle 
and  more  than  2000  other  cities.  America’s  most  popular  shorthand  be¬ 
cause  easy  to  learn,  read  and  write.  Complete  stenographic  courses  by 
mail.  Typewriters  furnished.  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Write  now  for 
free  book  on  big  salaries  and  opportunities.  Positions  everywhere. 
CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE,  Boxl02A  .  Chicago,  Ill. 


See  that  the 
big  red  “1”  is  on  the 
label  of  the  bottle.  If  it 
isn’t,  then  you  are  not  getting 
3  in  One.”  And  if  you  don  t  get 
*‘3  in  One”  you  doVi’t  get  the  best  oil 
and  the  only  oil  for  lubricating,  cleaning, 
polishing  and  preventing  rust.  Try  ten 
cents  worth  for  oiling  sewing  machine, 
typewriter,  fire  arms,  clocks,  locks,  or 
L  polishing  piano,  table,  chairs,  preventing 
^  tarnish  on  nickel  bathroorri  fixtures. 
FREE  generous  sample  bottle  and  , 
aluable  book.  Write  to-day. 

3  IN  1  OIL  CO. 

30  Broadway 

New  York  City. 


Filin &the  Letters  Quickly 

A  New  Method  of  Combing  the  Alphabetical 
and  Numerical  Filing  Systems 

By  E.  H.  Gilman 

System  Dept.,  Yawman  &  Erbe  Mfg.  Co. 


MODERN  requirements  in  filing 
correspondence  demand  a  method 
of  indexing  which  is  at  once  ac¬ 
curate  and  quick  in  operation.  The  fast 
disappearing  numerical  system  has  the 
virtue  of  accuracy  but  is  very  slow  and 
tedious  because  a  card  index  must  be 
consulted  whenever  it  is  desired  to  file 
or  to  find  a  letter.  The  ordinary  alpha¬ 
betical  method,  on  the  other  hand,  pro¬ 
vides  direct  and  speedy  reference,  but  is 
frequently  open  to  criticism  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  misfiling. 

To  meet  this  situation,  there  has  been 
recently  perfected  what  is  known  as  the 
Direct  Name  System.  While  this  is  es¬ 
sentially  alphabetical,  in  that  it  provides 
immediate  reference  by  name,  it  also 
makes  use  of  the  error-checking  feature 
of  the  numerical  system.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  combin¬ 
ation  of  the 
two  with  the 
arrangement 
of  guides  and 
folders  so  ex¬ 
tremely  ingen¬ 
ious  as  to  make 
it  mechanical- 
perfect. 

The  guides 
are  of  strong 
pressboard,  and 
have  celluloid 
tabs,  arranged 
alternately  in  two 
positions,  the  tabs 
running  in  two 
rows  from  the  front 
to  the  back  of  the 
vertical  letter  drawer 
and  just  to  the  left  of 
the  center.  On  the 
tabs  are  printed  the 
subdivisions  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  sets  of  all 
sizes;  and  beneath  each 
subdivision  is  printed  its 
number.  The  numbers 
of  any  set  are  consecu¬ 
tive,  starting  with  1  on 
the  first  guide;  on  a  set  of 


forty  subdivisions  they  run  from  1  to  40, 
and  similarly  for  the  other  sets. 

Behind  each  guide  is  an  alphabetical 
folder  with  tab  printed  and  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  guide.  The  folder 
tabs  run  in  a  single  row  at  the  extreme 
left  edge  of  the  drawer,  so  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  guide  tabs.  In 
these  alphabetical  folders  all  miscellane¬ 
ous  correspondence  is  kept. 

Blank  folders  are  also  provided  with 
wide  tabs  occupying  the  right  half  of  the 
drawer.  On  the  tabs  may  be  written  the 
names  of  important  customers,  together 
with  the  numbers  of  the  guides  behind 
which  the  folders  belong.  In  these  blank 
or  “Direct  Name”  folders  are  segregated 
the  letters  of  the  principal  concerns  with 
whom  correspondence  is  carried  on. 

A  strong  point  of  the  system  is  that 
the  folder  tabs  are  of  equal  height 
with  the  guide  tabs.  The  arrange¬ 
ment,  however,  prevents  over¬ 
lapping  and  makes  possible  di¬ 
rect  reference  to  all  the 
folders. 

In  putting  this  system 
into  use,  the  guides  are 
first  ditributed  through 
thel  drawers,  and  an 
alphabetical  folder 
placed  behind  each 
guide.  To  each 
important  cor¬ 
respondent  i  s 
assigned  a  sep¬ 
arate  folder,  on 
the  tab  of 
which  is  writ¬ 
ten  the  name. 
This  folder  is 
numbered  t  o 
correspond 
with  the  guide 
to  which  it  be- 
longs,  and  it 
is  then  filed 
behind  the 
guide,  just  in 
front  of  the 
alphabetical 
folder. 
Whenever  a 


accuracy. 
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considerable  number  of  letters  from  one 
concern  accumulates  in  an  alphabetical 
folder,  these  letters  should  be  removed  and 
filed  in  a  new  folder  bearing  the  concern’s 

name. 

One  reason  why  this  system  is  more 
accurate  and  speedier  than  the  old  alpha¬ 
betical  method  is  because  a  folder  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  file  by  number,  which  per¬ 
mits  of  fewer  errors;  and  in  the  event 
that  it  is  misfiled,  the  mistake  is  readily 
detected  through  the  discrepancy  in  num¬ 
bers.  It  is  speedier  because  a  number 
can  be  located  much  more  quickly  than 
an  alphabetical  subdivision  when  a  folder 
is  to  be  filed.  It  is  speedier  also  because 
a  letter  can  be  found  more  quickly.  This 
is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  guide  tabs  so  that  the  eye 
can  pass  over  them  rapidly  in  glancing 
from  the  front  to  the  back  of  the  drawer, 
in  contrast  with  the  old  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement  which  scatters  the  tabs  clear 
across  the  drawer.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  folder  tabs  are  of  guide  height  and  are 
always  visible,  making  it  possible  for  one 
familiar  with  the  file  to  refer  to  them 
without  even  looking  at  the  guides. 

This  system  is  also  speedier  and  easier 
to  operate  than  the  numerical  because  no 
card  index  is  used  and  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  time  and  labor  required  to  run  a 
numerical  system  is  eliminated.  It  is  self 
indexing  and  with  its  numbered  tabs  loses 
none  of  the  accuracy  of  the  numerical 
scheme.  Furthermore,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  economy 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  first  cost  of 
the  celluloided  guides  is  a  trifle  higher 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  kind.  After  the 
first  purchase,  no  further  guides  need  be 
bought,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
alphabetical  folders  serve  as  guides  after 
the  correspondence  is  transferred.  The 
guides  themselves  remain  year  after  year 
in  the  active  drawers,  and  are  practically 
indestructible. 

A  follow-up  system  can  be  readily  ar¬ 
ranged  in  connection  with  the  Direct 
Name  System.  A  set  of  twelve  guides 
bearing  the  names  of  the  months,  a  daily 
set  printed  with  the  numerals  1  to  31, 
and  some  blank  folders  may  be  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  first  vertical  drawer. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  these  date 
guides  will  take  care  of  all  the  “follow¬ 
up”  for  four  drawers  or  less.  If  there 
are  a  large  number  of  drawers,  a  follow¬ 
up  outfit  may  be  placed  in  the  front  of 
every  fourth  drawer. 

When  a  quotation  is  made,  or  when 
for  any  other  reason,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  letter  called  to  attention  at  a  later 
date,  the  follow-up  date  is  noted  on  the 


Landmarks  of 
Typewriter  Progress 

Such  are  all  the  recent  developments  of  the 

Remington 

VISIBLE  MODELS 
10  and  11 


Among  these 
developments  are: 

The  Built-in  Decimal  Tabu¬ 
lator —  which  makes  the 
decimal  tabulating  mecha¬ 
nism  an  integral  part  of 
the  typewriter. 

The  Tabulator  Set  Key— 

which  eliminates  all  hand 
setting  of  the  tabulator  stops. 

The  Column  Selector— 

which  determines,  by  the 
stroke  of  a  single  key,  the 
exact  point  on  each  line  where 
the  writing  is  to  begin. 

The  Adding  and  Subtracting  Remington 

(Wahl  Mechanism) — which  combines  in  one  typewriter,  and  in  one  operation, 
the  functions  of  the  writing  machine  and  the  adding  machine. 

Every  one  of  these  new  developments  is  an  evidence  of  the  perpetual 
leadership  of  the  Remington  Typewriter.  Illustrated  booklet,  descriptive 
of  all  recent  Remington  improvements,  sent  on  request. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 


New  York  and  Everywhere 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 


20%  DOWN -10%  PER  MONTH 


Why  wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved  the  price? 
Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method.  Lyon’s  Diamonds  are  guar¬ 
anteed  perfect  blue-white.  A  written  guarantee  accompanies  each 
Diamond.  A11  goods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.  10%  discount  for 
cash.  Send  now  for  catalogue  No.  52  Established  1843 


J.  M.  LYON  &  CO,  71-73  NassauSt.,N.Y 
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Is  your  correspondence 
valuabler  enough  to  safe¬ 
guard  its  keep? 

Is  it  of  any  importance  to  you 
to  entirely  do  away  with  lost 
records  and  letters  ? 

Do  you  want  a  positive  means  of 
guarding  them  ? 

Here  is  the  way — 

The  ACME  STAPLE  BINDER 

The  only  really  clog-proof  stapling  machine  made , 
There  are  several  distinct  sizes  to  select  from, 
but  size  makes  no  difference,  YOU  need  an  ACME. 

It  is  simple  and  efficient  in  its  operation,  holding 
100  steel  fasteners  at  once. 

The  Acme  Fastner  will  easily  bind  from  2  to  30 
sheets  at  once;  making  a  safe,  sane  and  sure  way 
of  preserving  your  papers. 

Let  us  send  you  literature  covering  this  wonder¬ 
ful  office  machine.  Its  FREE  to  you. 


The 
Acme  Stapling 
Machine  Co. 
99  N.  Ninth  St. 


“  3  in  I  COMBINATION 

WILL  CARRY  YOUR  MESSAGE  FOR  YEARS 


Not  a  cheap,  rough,  useless  imitation,  but  a  combination  of  three 
useful  articles,  consisting  of  an  ALUMINUM  COMB  of  the  best 
make,  concaved  4*4  in.  long;  PENKNIFE  with  tempered  steel 
blade,  ground  to  a  keen  edge;  CIO  A  R  CL  I PPER  that  will  clip  and 
not  crush  nor  tear  the  end  of  any  cigar,  ALL  IN  ONE  in  leather¬ 
ette  case. 

Made  with  care  and  best  material. 

YOUR  AD  in  RAISED  LETTERS  on  A  in.  X  3 A  in.  space, 
500,  $32.00;  1,000,  $60.00;  Sample  10c  postpaid. 

ARNE  NOVELTY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

RACINE,  WIS.  Sole  Manufacturers 
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original  letter,  and  the 
copy  of  the  reply  is 
filed  behind  the 
proper  daily 
guide.  When  the 
day  arrives,  the 
copy  is  removed, 
the  original  let¬ 
ter  secured,  and 
the  follow-up 
letter  written.  If 
the  correspond¬ 
ence  should  be 
wanted  earlier, 
the  original  let¬ 
ter  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the 
regular  file,  the 
date  noted,  and 
the  copy  of  the 
reply  removed 
from  the  follow¬ 
up  file. 

A  similar  method  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage  in  indexing  the  card  ledger.  It 
is  called  the  Safe-Guard  System,  and  like 
the  Direct  Name,  it  is  a  combination  of 
the  alphabetical  and  numerical  ideas.  As 
may  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  the  guides 
are  alphabetical  and  are  numbered  consec¬ 
utively  in  red.  The  body  of  the  guide  is 
ruled  and  printed  on  both  sides,  there 
being  spaces  for  72  names,  numbered 
from  one  up.  When  an  account  is  opened, 
a  card  is  made  out,  and  the  name  is  en¬ 
tered  on  the  guide  behind  which  the  card 
is  filed.  The  number  of  the  guide  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the 
card,  and  is  followed  by  the  subordinate 
number  which  appears  after  the  name  on 
the  body  of  the  guide.  In  this  way  a 
numerical  register  is  kept  on  each  guide 
of  all  the  accounts  falling  behind  that 
guide.  To  be  sure,  in  the  “active”  por¬ 
tion  of  the  card  ledger  system,  no  one 
guide  will  have  its  full  quota  of  cards ; 
but  the  missing  cards  are  found  behind 
the  corresponding  guide  in  the  “closed 
accounts.” 

Reference  to  an  account  is  made  by  go¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  proper  alphabetical 
guide.  The  number  appearing  after  the 
name  guides  the  eye  immediately  to  the 
card,  unless  it  be  filed  under  “closed  ac¬ 
counts,”  in  which  case  reference  is  made 
to  this  part  of  the  file. 


In  the  illus¬ 
tration,  cards 
are  shown 
with  alpha¬ 
betical  shoul- 
d  e  r  tabs, 
which  make  it 
unnecessary 
to  refer  to  the 
register  on'the 
guide,  since 
the  letters  on  the 
tabs  indicate  the 
initials  of  given 
names  or  second 
parts  of  firm  names, 
and  reference  may 
be  made  directly  to 
the  cards  them¬ 
selves. 

Whether  or  not 
the  cards  are  tabbed, 
however,  the  direct 
reference  afforded  by  the  alphabetical  guides 
is  a  distinct  time-saver.  Compared  with 
this  method  the  ordinary  numerical  ledger 
is  slow  and  clumsy. 

In  filing  cards,  the  numerical  feature 
insures  both  speed  and  accuracy,  the 
number  on  the  card  pointing  out  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  file  immediately.  The  “Safe¬ 
guard”  feature  is  furnished  by  the  regis¬ 
ter  of  accounts  on  the  guides.  This  gives 
a  check  on  the  loss  or  misfiling  of  cards. 

Both  accounts  receivable  and  accounts 
payable  may  be  indexed  in  this  manner. 
A  separate  drawer  or  portion  of  a  drawer 
should  be  assigned  to  each  class  of  ac¬ 
counts,  and  this  in  turn  divided  into  two 
portions,  “Open  Accounts”  and  “Closed 
Accounts.”  The  safe-guard  system  should 
be  used  in  the  “Open  Accounts”  sec¬ 
tions,  while  sets  of  ordinary  alphabetical 
guides  will  suffice  for  the  closed  accounts, 
since  these  accounts  are  of  course  reg¬ 
istered  on  the  “safe-guard”  guides.  This 
system  is  adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  re¬ 
quirements. 

In  both  letter  and  ledger  indexing,  the 
present  tendency  is  to  get  away  from  the 
purely  numerical  idea,  and  adopt  a  meth¬ 
od  that  is  both  direct  and  accurate.  The 
Direct  Name  System  for  correspondence, 
and  the  Safe-Guard  System  for  the  card 
ledger  both  serve  this  purpose  admirably. 


The  letters  on  the  tabs  indicate  the  initials  of  the  names  or  The 
second  parts  of  firm  names  and  provide  direct 
references  to  the  cards  themselves. 


- TO  THE  END  OF  TIME - 

You  will  be  judged  by  your  acts.  If  you  prefer  not  to  be  misjudged,  send  in  a 
PEERLESS  PATENT  BOOK  FORM  CARD 

in  smooth  edges;  its  genuine  elegance  will  tell  the  character  of  man  you 
are.  Nothing  else  like  it.  Used  by  the  men  who  care  for  appearances  and  who 
command  big  pay.  It  ought  to  be  used  by  you.  Send  today  for  sample 
tab  of  engraved  cards,  and  get  right,  in  the  card  line. 

The  JOHN  B.  WIGGINS  CO.  Sole  Manufacturers,  60-62  E.  ADAMS  ST.,  CHICAGO 
Engravers  Die  Embossers  Plate  Printers 
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F  R  F  F  f°r  Six  Months 

My  New  Magazine 

Investing  for  Profit 

This  wonderful  magazine  is  the  “Investor's  Brain 
Partner"  and  often  referred  to  as  the  “ Little 
Schoolmaster  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT” 

Don’t  invest  a  dollar  anywhere  until  you 
at  least  read  Investing  for  Profit  Magazine 

“Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money.”  This  is  a  common 
every  day  expression — no  doubt  you  know  a  few  such  men  among  your 
acquaintances.  These  men  do  not  follow  blind  luck — they  have  mastered 
the  law  of  Financial  Success.  You  may  watch  them  conceive  and  carry 
out  their  financial  plans  successfully — and  you  know  they  are  not  men¬ 
tally  stronger  than  you  are.  But  it  is  the  KNOW  HOW  in  conjunction 
with  brains  that  counts. 

The  education  necessary  to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual  realities  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  necessary  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until  you  learn  the  real  earning  power 
of  your  money — the  difference  between  rental  power  and  earning  power — the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  incorporation — the  science  of  investing — don’t  invest  a  dollar  in  any¬ 
thing  anywhere. 

Investing  for  Profit — A  Liberal  Financial 

Education 

I  claim — and  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  my  magazine  has  not  only  made 
thousands  of  dollars  for  its  readers — but  it  has  SAVED  them  from  losing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
unwise  investments.  Until  my  magazine,  Investing  for  Profit,  appeared  the  small  investor  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  and  receive  honest,  unbiased,  sound,  logical  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
science  of  investment. 

Think  this  over.  What  are  you  worth  today?  How  much  do  you  expect  to  be  worth  ten  years  from 
now  ?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your  fortune  if  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  best  advice 
and  counsel  you  can  possibly  get  on  the  subject  of  investing  for  profit?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law 
of  gravitation,  so  is  there  a  law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomplish  practically 
nothing — so  if  you  have  $5  or  more  per  month  to  invest,  read  my  magazine. 

Why  I  make  this  FREE  OFFER 

It  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  investment 
- — the  knowledge  which  bankers  and  financiers  hide  from  the  masses — the  true  in¬ 
wardness  of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable  investment — placing  this 
information  before  you  in  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  easily  understand.  The 
rich  man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment — the  poor  man  unwittingly  permits 
himself  to  lack  this  knowledge.  This  is  the  mission  of  my  magazine — it  is  FREE  to 
you  for  six  months  for  the  asking.  In  requesting  it  you  promise  nothing — obli¬ 
gate  yourself  in  no  way.  I  am  glad  to  send  it  to  you,  for  nearly  everyone  subscribes 
at  the  full  $1.00  price  after  reading  it  FREE  .for  six  months.  The  number  of  free 
six  months’  subscriptions  is  limited.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher,  CHICAGO 


Inuesfiru) 
fir  Profit 


Nail This  now 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher, 

20  C.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago: 

Please  send  me  FREE  for  six  months  Investing 
for  Profit  and  enter  my  name  on  your  list  (or 
Free  Financial  Advice. 


Nome 


Address  , 
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Collecting 

Money 


If  you  are  a  business  man,  bookkeeper  or  credit 
man  it  will  be  worth  your .  while  to  investigate 

our  system  of  collecting  slow  accounts  without  giving  offense 
and  our  system  of  turning  bad  accounts  into  money,  the  ac¬ 
counts  you  usually  charge  to  “loss.”  Send  for  our  FREE  book 
“Skilful  Collecting.” 

If  you  want  to  get  into  a  business  requiring  no  capital  and  pay¬ 
ing  $1200  to  $5000  a  year  and  be  sure  of  rapid  success  vou 
will  need  a  system  that  produces  results.  Our  book  “Skilful 
Collecting”  describes  such  a  system.  Send  today  and  receive 
a  FREE  copy  by  return  mail. 

NATIONAL  COLLECTORS  ASSOCIATION,  362  Park  Place,  Newark  Ohio 
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CLASS  AND  COMMODITY  RATES 
From  Atlantic  Seaboard,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  other  Important  Sta¬ 
tions  in  Middle  States,  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
Peoria  and  St.  Louis  to  Stations  in  Illinois,  Wis¬ 
consin  and  all  States  west  of  Mississippi  River. 

A  Complete  Tariff  File  in  One  Volume 

In  Loose  Leaf  Form,  with  Revised  Pages  Supplied  Monthly 
YOUR  SHIPPING  DEPARTMENT  CAN  USE  THIS  SERVICE 
Let  Us  Send  the  Book  on  Ten  Days  Trial  Without  Expense  to  you 
W.  J.  HARTMAN,  PUBLISHER.  5th  Floor,  308  So.  Canal  St,  CHICAGO 
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Selectin£/A<?Ri  ght  Manager 

How  to  increase  Efficiency  and  Promote 
Co-operation  in  Business 

By  John  J .  Pleger 


EVER  since  the  transcontinental  rail¬ 
roads  were  accused  of  wastefulness 
in  the  management  of  their  properties, 
the  phrase  “Scientific  Management’’  has 
been  heralded  over  the  land  by  the  press 
as  a  panacea  for  all  business  deficiencies  and 
inefficiency.  It  has  been  reiterated  with 
such  universal  application  that  business 
houses  all  over  the  country  are  making  spe¬ 
cial  efforts  to  get  men  capable  of  convert¬ 
ing  wasted  Energy  and  material  into  dol¬ 
lars.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  attribute 
the  high  cost  of  living  to  the  lack  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  in  all  fairness  to  the  large  pack¬ 
ing  houses,  it  must  be  said  that  in  them 
economy  and  efficiency  reign  supreme ;  so 
much  so  that  there  is  much  truth  in  their 
boast,  “Nothing  escapes  but  the  squeal.” 

In  its  true  sense  however,  Scientific 
management  is  a  matter  of  men — the  sys¬ 
tematizing  of  the  brains  and  abilities  of 
all  connected  with  the  establishment,  that 
each  may  give  his  best  and  that  each  may 
be  in  harmony  with  every  other  worker. 
The  result  is  efficiency  and  co-operation 
in  business. 

It  is  true  that  very  often  men  by  tem¬ 
perament  and  training  seem  utterly  incapa¬ 
ble  of  rendering  service  consistent  with 
their  positions,  yet  co-operation  will  help 
even  the  misfit,  and  a  proper  definition 
of  the  duty  of  each  individual,  with 
freedom  within  those  bounds  of  duty, 
will  bring  satisfying  results  from  al¬ 
most  hopeless  cases  of  incompetency. 

This  puts  a  burden  of  responsibility 
upon  the  organizer,  the  head  of  the 
the  business,  but  that  part  of  the 
whole  should  by  all  means  be  his  part 
to  carry — it  is  his  part  to  be  the  spirit 
for  the  work-body. 

It  is  from,  but  not  upon  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  manager  that  efficiency  and 
co-operation  proceed.  It  is  from  him 
because  he  fits  the  parts  of  the  human  ma¬ 
chinery  of  labor  together,  but  it  is  not  upon 
him  because  each  employee,  whether  in  of¬ 
fice  or  basement,  feels  that  his  particular 
job  is  his  own  and  that  improvement  of 
that  job  is  his  joy.  The  giving  of  the  in¬ 
spiration — a  matter  mostly  of  fairness, 
sympathy,  and  judicious  praise,  for  man 
has  an  innate  instinct  to  grow  and  make 


his  surroundings  evolve — is  the  privilege 
and  the  task  of  the  manager.  In  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  co-operation,  lie  efficiency  and  suc¬ 
cess  in  business. 

It  is  not  essential  that  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  business  under  their  direction  if  they 
understand  the  requirements  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  are  able  to  recognize  ability  in 
others.  But  unless  they  choose  the  men 
to  direct  their  affairs  wisely,  medicore  ac¬ 
complishment  or  disaster  must  result.  They 
must  be  capable  of  selecting  men  for  the 
active  management  who  are  fully  convers¬ 
ant  with  the  work  details  as  well  as  cogniz¬ 
ant  of  the  outside  demands  upon,  and  re¬ 
quirements  of,  the  business. 

The  ability  to  recognize  ability  is  a  rare 
and  valuable  asset.  We  frequently  hear 
men  in  responsible  positions  say,  “If  I  could 
only  get  some  one  competent  to  take  over 
my  duties — some  one  I  could  trust — I’d 
take  a  vacation  for  a  year.”  Such  men 
may  be  thoroughly  competent  in  their  work 
but  lack  the  ability  to  recognize  ability  in 
others,  or  are  looking  for  a  hundred-dollar 
man  to  fill  a  two-thousand  position.  There 
is  more  ability  in  the  world  today  than  ever 
before,  but  failure  to  recognize  latent  ex¬ 
pertness  or  qualities,  which,  with  a  very 
little  training,  could  be  developed  and 
fitted  for  greater  responsibility,  has  put 
many  a  manager  upon  the  retired  list. 

The  selection  of  a  manager,  then,  is, 
without  a  doubt,  the  most  difficult 
task,  for  he  must  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand  men,  to  manage  himself  and 
control  his  temper,  and,  above  all,  be 
approachable  to  his  humblest  employ¬ 
ee  as  well  as  to  men  of  affairs  and 
business  or  social  standing.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  board  of  directors,  the 
prime  requisite  is  to  select  a  man  whose 
personality  will  be  an  asset  to  the  company. 
Every  large  business  establishment  has  its 
manager,  superintendent,  foremen  of  di¬ 
visions,  and  men  in  charge  of  sub-divisions. 
Picture,  if  you  can,  the  result  of  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  man  who  is  incapable  of  fully 
comprehending  the  needs  of  the  different 
departments  and  through  bluff  or  bluster 
endeavors  to  get  results.  An  ill-tempered 
manager  does  more  disorganizing  in  one 


Tears  through 
the  building 
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Enthusiasm,  from 
the  front  office. 


hour  than  anything  that  the  workmen  could 
do  in  a  week.  He  goes  around  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  becomes  aggravated  because 
of  some  employee’s  trivial  mistake  or  awk¬ 
ward  method,  reprimands  him  upon  the 
spot,  as  well  as  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
division,  tears  through  the  building  into 
the  office  of  the  superintendent,  and  orders 
the  man  “fired”  and  the  foreman  repri- 
handed.  Results?  Efficiency  suffers. 

Co-operation  suffers,  too,  when  the  man¬ 
ager  has  too  little  knowledge  and  patience 
and  too  much  temper  to  make  his  wishes 
•clear.  The  superintendent  makes  mistakes, 
fears  his  boss,  and  blames  the  foremen ; 
the  foremen  make  mistakes,  fear  their  boss, 
and  blame  one  another  or  the  men ;  the  men 
make  mistakes  and  hate  the  man  who  tells ; 

even  the  manager  makes 
mistakes,  fears  his 
bosses,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  and  blames  the 
superintendent,  the  heads 
of  the  divisions,  or  be¬ 
moans  his  inability  to  get 
intelligent  help.  Every¬ 
body  dodges,  everybody  side-steps,  every¬ 
body  is  trying  to  get  back  at  some¬ 
body  else  for  trying  to  shift  an  error  on 
him,  and  everybody  delights  in  errors 
when  the  other  fellow  makes  them. 
The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  petty  war¬ 
fare,  not  helpfulness.  Enthusiasm  from 
the  office  is  essential  to  bring  out  the  spirit 
■of  co-operation  and  develop  the  latent  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  workmen. 

Authority  and  How  to  Use  It 
A  UTHORITY  is  a  dangerous  possession, 
the  misuse  of  which  has  brought  about 
more  dissention  and  internal  disaffection  than 
any  other  single  cause.  Like  a  revolver,  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  around,  but  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  use.  Authority  preeminent¬ 
ly  implies  the  power  to  initiate  or  begin 
and  only  incidentally  the  power  to  com¬ 
mand.  In  the  first  sense,  its  place  is  ap¬ 
parent  ;  for  how  can  one  be  held  responsible 
without  power  to  initiate,  power  to  investi¬ 
gate,  power  to  spend  money  as  the  judgment 
may  dictate,  power  to  discharge  the  duties 
assigned?  In  the  second  sense,  its  use 
should  be  the  outgrowth  of  deliberate  fore¬ 
thought  and  should  be  tempered  with  ex¬ 
treme  discretion. 

The  proper  use  of  authority  in  the  imper¬ 
ative  sense  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  governing  human  nature.  Some 
people  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  this 
knowledge  intuitively,  others  will  never  ac¬ 
quire  it  because  of  their  narrow-minded  and 
myopic  prejudices.  Men,  who  will  not 
respond  to  the  “fair  deal’  have  no  place  in 
.a  scientifically  managed  organization. 
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Holiday  Cuts 


It’s  good  business  to  get  out  announce¬ 
ments  at  this  season,  because  there  is 
more  buying  done  now  than  at  any 
other  time.  To  make  their  Holiday 
advertisements  attractive,  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  Holiday  spirit,  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  use  successfully  the  Patter- 
son-Gibbs  Cuts. 

We  show  here  only  a  few  ot  thoseincluded 
in  our  new  big  book  "Unusual  Pictures 
No.  5”  which  contains  cuts  on  almost  every 
conceivable  subject. 

Book  5  contains  hundreds  of 
one  and  two  color  cuts  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  advertising  and 
for  all  kinds  of  businesses. 

Suited  for  newspaper,  trade  papers, 
blotters,  inserts,  folders,  envelopes, 
letterheads,  programs, labels,  book¬ 
lets,  catalogs,  price  lists,  etc.,  etc. 

Any  order  of  cuts  sent  by  return  mail. 

Price  of  Book,  50  Cts. 

Refunded  on  first  order  for  cuts 
of  $1-50  or  more. 

THE  PATTERSON  GIBBS  COMPANY 

423  S.  Dearborn  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Stenographic  Efficiency  Assured 

Stenographic  efficiency  is  largely  a  matter  of 
equipment.  Where  the  average  stenographer  is 
forced  to  waste  a  good  part  of  her  time  clearing 
up  after  one  job  and  getting  ready  for  the  next 
one,  it  makes  a  big  hole  in  the  day’s 
work.  Hunting  material  to  work,  selecting 
stationery,  assembling  carbons  and 
locating  enclosures  doubtless  causes  her 
to  waste  one- third  her  time. 

The  Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet 

puts  an  end  to  all  this  confusion,  every  paper 
is  located  instantly  in  its  own  compartment. 

The  copy  holder  directly  above  the  machine 
does  away  with  constant  shifting  of  the  eyes  and 
prevents  the  resultant  strain.  In  equipping 

your  stenographer 

with  this  time  saving  office  appliance  you  are  saving  your 
own  money  and  better  service  is  assured. 

The  reason:  Everything  is  at  fingers’  tip.  Where  floor 
space  is  an  item — and  in  most  offices  this  is  the  case- — this 
desk  has  no  equal.  The  space  it  occupies  is  only  20  x  42 
inches.  No  other  typewriter  desk  possesses  so  many 
conveniences  regardless  of  size. 

BYRON  TYPEWRITER  CABINETS  can  be  obtained 
in  various  woods  and  finishes  to  harmonize  with  your 
office  furnishings.  Let  us  send  you  particulars  explaining 
its  many  good  points.  Write  TODAY. 

Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  Co.  DETROIT^  MICH. 
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are  time  and  money  savers  for  you 

There  are  hundreds  of  up-to-date  businesses  that 
have  just  recently  learned  the  value  of  efficient 
loose  leaf  devices  and  these  are  the  recent  cus¬ 
tomers  of  ours.  There  is  no  department,  no 
branch  of  your  business  that  the  Kalamazoo  line 
will  not  fit  into.  It  is  made  to  typify  efficiency 

and  that’s  what  you  want.  If  it  b  ea  binder,  ledger,  journal 
O’-  application  forms  of  any  description  the  Kalamazoo  is 
what  you  want.  Whether  vou  use  but  one  sheet  or  ten 
thousand  the  Kalamazoo  will  fit  into  your  business. 

Won’t  you  write  us  today  for  samples  of  our  work.  Won’t  you 
tell  us  about  your  accounting  and  bookkeeping  departments? 
W<  n’t  you  let  us  send  you  some  suggestions,  showing  you  how 
to  make  your  work  easier?  Won’t  you  profit  by  the  years  of 
study  we  have  put  in  on  loose  leaf  device  propositions? 

You  can  get  any  of  this  in¬ 
formation  or  material  absolu¬ 
tely  FREE  without  any  ob¬ 
ligation. 

Won’t  you  write  to  us  now. 
THE  KALAMAZOO 
LOOSE  LEAF  BINDER 
COMPANY 

Kalamazoo 
Mich. 


S.B. 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 

If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupation,  I  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mall;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  of  my  Company  In  your  town; 
etart  you  in  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 

Unusual  opportunity  for  men  without 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Book  and  full  particulars  Free. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO. 
M  191  Marden  Building 
Washington*  D.  C. 


WE  READ 


and  clip  for  you  daily 
everything  printed  in 
the  current  country  and  city  press 
of  America  pertaining  to  the  subject 
of  particular  interest  to  you. 


NEWSPAPERS 


contain  many 
items  daily 
which  would  inform  you  exclusively 
of  where  you  can  secure  new  business, 
an  order  or  a  contract ;  where  a  new 
store  has  been  started,  a  new  firm 
incorporated  or  a  contract  is  to  be 
let.  A  daily  press  clipping  service 
means  more  business  FOR  YOU. 


Send  Stamp  for  Booklet. 

The  Consolidated  Press 
Clipping  Co. 

1107—167  W.  Washington  St., 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


When  the  Bond  Salesman  Calls  on  You 

By  Oliver  W.  Hughes 


I’VE  had  just  nine  callers  today,”  re¬ 
marked  a  Massachusetts  savings-bank 
president,  “and  six  of  ’em  were  sales¬ 
men  for  bond  houses.  I  cannot  see  where 
these  men  make  a  living,  for  I  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  of  all  of  them.  How  they 
make  ‘both  ends  meet’  is,  I  confess,  beyond 

a 

me. 

No  phase  of  business  is  becoming  more 
keenly  competitive,  it  may  be  said,  than  the 
handling  of  investment  securities.  Young 
men  who  have  finished  economic  courses  in 
the  universities  and  who  have  in  their  un¬ 
dergraduate  years  developed  a  “knack”  for 
financial  problems,  as  well  as  veteran  and 
trained  business-men  or  “real”  salesmen  in 
other  lines  of  commerce  or  trade  find  no 
difficulty  nowadays  in  accepting  positions 
in  bond  houses. 

There  is  no  more  exacting  business,  how¬ 
ever,  anywhere  than  the  modern  bond 
house.  Many  a  man  who  possesses  the 
ability  of  expressing  himself  well  is  able 
to  make  a  first-class  living  out  of  selling 
some  little  article,  but  when  it  comes  to 
selling  a  commodity  such  as  investment 
bonds — which  mean  real  money  to  the 
buyer — it  needs  a  man  who  knows  not  only 
hozv  to  talk,  but  who  knows  also  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Therefore,  the  good  bond  salesman  is  an 
extremely  valuable  man  and  a  precious  as¬ 
set  to  the  employing  institution  or  firm. 

In  the  mercantile  business,  it  is  by  no 
means  infrequent  to  find  salesmen  who 
make  a  good  deal  of  money.  In  the  bond 
business  it  is  common.  Many  of  the  bond 
houses  in  the  larger  cities  have  salesmen 
who  make  really  large  incomes — who  can 
“pull  down”  large  financial  “plums”  be¬ 
cause  of  their  being  first-class  men  in  their 
particular  line.  The  demand  is  never  sat¬ 
isfied,  in  dull  times  or  good.  The  good 
salesman  is  ever  wanted  in  the  bond  busi¬ 
ness. 

Now,  in  their  anxiety  to  obtain  salesmen 
there  are  a  few  houses  which  occasionally 
(either  unintentionally  or  otherwise)  take 
on  men  of  little  intellectual  equipment.  The 
day  of  the  indifferent  salesman  or  person 
of  small  moral  fibre  passed  with  the  failure 
of  a  concern  which  handled  principally  irri¬ 
gation  bonds  and  which  had  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago  during  the  irrigation 
“boom"  in  1909.  These  men  had  no  com¬ 
punction  whatever  about  comparing  their 
own  questionable  wares  with  government 
or  other  standard  securities  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  community  is  well  rid  of  their  noxious 
presence. 
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The  question  of  the  Massachusetts  bank 
president  would  have  been  answered,  had 
he  known  that  in  his  own  town  one  house 
had  nearly  one  dozen  regular  clients,  an¬ 
other  had  three  of  his  own  depositors  as 
buyers  of  its  securities,  and  so  on. 

The  problem  with  the  representative 
banking  houses  at  the  present  time  is  not  so 
much  to  cover  a  large  territory,  but  to  work 
“intensively”  and  well.  For  that  reason, 
many  of  the  firms  who  have  heretofore 
“spread  out”  throughout  the  country  have 
now  applied  the  efficiency  tests  to  their  own 
selling  forces  and  find  their  best  results  in 
working  over  a  restricted,  but  fruitful,  ter¬ 
ritory. 

There  are  bonds  and  bonds,  however,  and 
every  private  investor  and  person  with 
funds  should  have  some  safe  guide  with 
which  to  speed  his  judgment  when  the 
memorandum  of  an  offering  is  before  him. 
He  need  not  necessarily  attempt  to  become 
a  “technician,”  for  it  is  economically  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  do  so.  But  unless  he 
buys  implicitly  from  one  concern  (and  this 
is  not  always  advisable)  he  should  have  the 
distinguishing  financial  terms  set  clearly  in 
his  mind.  He  will  then,  at  least,  have  a 
much  clearer  idea  of  the  various  kinds  of 
securities  and  he  will  not  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  less  scrupulous  and  sometimes  overly 
eager  seller  of  securities,  who  may  per¬ 
chance  have  a  more  glib  and  soothing 
tongue  than  the  honest,  but  more  direct, 
salesman. 

Some  of  the  points  which  the  investor 
should  endeavor  to  fix  with  more  or  less 
permanency  is  the  record  of  the  issuing  cor¬ 
poration  (if  it  be  a  railroad  or  public  ser¬ 
vice  corporation),  its  record  of  earnings  for 
at  least  a  five-year  period,  whether  or  not  it 
has  ever  paid  dividends  upon  its  stock  and 
a  comparison  with  similar  or  competing  con¬ 
cerns.  This  “comparison  of  relative  value” 
has  been  the  salvation  of  many  an  inquiring 
investor  and  if  the  investment  banking  firm 
is  sincerely  anxious  for  the  business,  it  will 
have  no  hesitancy  in  laying  before  the 
“prospect”  all  of  his  data.  The  personnel 
and  the  management,  the  attitude  of  the 
public  and  the  patrons  of  the  enterprise  to¬ 
ward  the  corporation,  the  character  of  en¬ 
terprises  which  “dominate”  the  community, 
whether  diversified  or  dependent  upon  a  few 
undertakings,  and,  if  a  railroad,  the  amount 
of  tonnage  originated,  are  all  points  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  man  or  woman  who  perchance 
has  funds  which  must  be  safely  placed. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  investment 
to  “follow,”  for  example,  is  the  chattel 
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mortgage  plan  on  which  the  so-called 
“equipment  trust  notes”  or  “car  trusts”  are 
issued.  This  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  first  lien  against  engines,  freight  or  pas¬ 
senger  equipment  which  very  naturally  is 
indispensable  to  the  operation  of  a  steam  or 
electric  railroad.  The  record  of  this  class 
of  obligations,  when  looked  up,  is  found  to 
be  perfectly  clean,  there  having  been  no  de¬ 
faults  in  the  cases  of  any  of  the  railroads  of 
prominence  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  none 
other.  Perhaps  a  few  days’  delay  has  oc¬ 
curred  at  times,  in  order  to  obtain  an  order 
of  court  to  meet  the  principal  and  interest 
of  these  notes,  but  so  far  as  is  known  never 
has  there  been  a  permanent  and  long-out¬ 
standing  lapse  of  payment.  In  the  1892-6 
period  of  depression,  when  many  of  the 
most  prominent  steam  railroads  in  the 
United  States  were  falling  into  the  hands  of 
receivers  or  were  experiencing  the  most 
acute  financial  distress,  equipment  trust 
notes  or  bonds  of  the  self-same  railroads 
were  being  met  punctually  and  promptly. 
As  the  notes  are  never  issued  at  more  than 
60  to  85%  of  the  actual  cash  cost  of  the 
equipment  and  the  maturity  of  the  notes  is 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  at  the  extreme,  the 
principal  is  extinguished  long  before  the 
property  has  offered  any  serious  impair¬ 
ment.  Further,  the  payment  of  the  debt  be¬ 
gins  within  six  months  after  the  notes  are 
issued  and  thereafter  semi-annually  and 
equal  and  proportionate  amount  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  are  discharged  and  cancelled. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  notes 
yield  from  4}4  to  as  much  as  5}4%,  at 
times,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  leading 
banks,  life  insurance  companies,  trust  com¬ 
panies  and  estates  of  the  country  extend  a 
most  hearty  welcome  to  the  bond  salesmen 
who  occasionally  have  these  upon  their  lists 
of  offerings. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  where  the  in¬ 
vestor’s  knowledge  may  be  put  to  good  use 
when  the  bond  salesman  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance.  As  a  usual  thing,  the  average  bond 
salesman  is  a  highly-trained,  intelligent  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  must  perforce  be  well-informed 
upon  all  matters  of  economic  and  business 
interest  and  to  whom  many  business  men 
may  well  look  with  astonishment,  consider¬ 
ing  his  breadth  of  information  and  wide 
financial  experience.  At  present  there  are 
three  very  excellent  bond  distributors  or 
salesmen  in  the  Eastern  cities,  each  earning 
not  less  than  $20,000  per  year,  who  were 
formerly  in  executive  positions  in  various 
important  business  organizations.  “My 
present  work,”  remarked  one,  “is  unlimited 
in  its  scope  and  the  greatest  spur  to  my  am¬ 
bition  has  come  from  the  results  which  I 
inwardly  realize  have  sprung  from  my 
firm’s  appreciation  of  my  creative  ability.” 


Efficiency  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  progressive 
business  is  attained  by  The  U.  S.  Steel  Furniture  Company’s 
Roll  Top  Desk.  When  open,  the  desk  has  splendid  work¬ 
ing  capacity  conveniently  arranged,  when  closed,  by  its  in¬ 
genious  construction  it  securely  guards  its  contents  from  injury 
by  fire  or  water. 


Follett’s  New  Model  Time  Stamp  8  Day  Wind 

ALSO  A  NEW  MODEL 

EMPLOYEES’  MINUTE  TIME  RECORDING  CLOCK 

“JUST  OUT,  THE  BEST  EVER” 

Absolutely  automatic,  requires  no  attention  and  is  the  only  POSITIVELY  ACCURATE 
register  on  the  market.  Write  for  full  information  and  for  our  latest  catalogue. 

670  HUDSON  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FOLLETT  TIME  RECORDING  CO. 
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YOUR  LETTERHEAD 
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IS  IT  TO  BE  ONE  CARRYING  IN  ITS  APPEARANCE  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  HOUSE  IT  REPRESENTS? 

Look  up  your  chief  competitors’  headings  and  note  their 
character. 

Outward  appearance  goes  a  long  way  toward  influencing 
an  order. 

CONFIDENCE  IS 

■ 

An  order  placed  with  us  for  Die  Embossed  or  Litho¬ 
graphed  Letterheads  means  that  we  are  to  please  you  with  the 
design  before  preparing  plates. 

We  will  make  it  convey  a  truthful  impression  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  your  house,  and  importance  of  your  line. 

Let  us  send  samples  showing  the  quality  produced  and 
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quote  on  your  order. 

THE  GUGLER  LITHOGRAPHIC  CO., 

M’S  , 

93  OGDEN  AVENUE 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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If  every  subscriber  to  the  tele 
phone  service,  in  your  city, 
undertook  to  send  you  a 
separate  memorandum  of 
his  number  and  the  nature 
of  his  business,  the  result 
would  approximate  the 
confusion  in  the 
catalog  files  of  the 
average  Architects’ 
and  Purchasing 
Agents’  Offices. 


\ T O  manufacturer  would 
think  of  trying  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  catalog  of  his 
products.  It  is  the  first  step  in 
his  selling  plans  —  an  established 
medium  of  commercial  intercourse 
which  carries  information  from  the 
producer  to  the  buyer.  Architects, 
Contractors  and  Purchasing  Agents  re¬ 
quire  catalog  information. 

Read  this  letter.  We  could  show  you 
hundreds  like  it: 

“  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  furnish  this  Bureau  with  a  copy  of  Sweet’s 
latest  catalogue?  We  understand  from  our  telephone  conversation  with  your 
representative  today  that  the  distribution  of  these  catalogues  is  confined  to  archi¬ 
tects  and  builders.  As  we  wish  to  use  this  catalogue  in  checking  up  plans  and 
specifications  for  proposed  buildings  and  improvements  for  the  City  ot  New  York, 
we  believe  that  your  catalogue  will  be  a  great  aid  to  us  in  our  work,  particularly  as  to 
being  the  probable  means  of  suggesting  the  latest  and  most  improved  methods  and 
materials  available.” — ( Bureau  of  Municipal  Research ,  City  of  New  York.) 

It  all  goes  to  prove  the  demand  for  a  catalog  system 
which  is  comprehensive  and  affords  ready  reference. 
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Sweet’s  1912  contained 
800  catalogs — 1738  pages, 
and  was  delivered  to  more 
than  10,000  Architects, 
Contractors  and  Purchasing 
Agents. 

SWEET’S  CATALOG 
11  East  24th  St.,N.  Y.  City 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


A  New  View  of  Industrial 
Management 

How  Charles  Buxton  Going  Sums  Up  the 
New  Order  in  Industry  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  Review  of  Reviews 
HE  introduction  of  power  and  ma¬ 
chinery  exaggerated  enormously 
three  great  tendencies  which  have 
now  become  dominant  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  system.  One  is  centralization — the 
gathering  of  workers  about  great  reser¬ 
voirs  instead  of  their  distribution  among 
many  little  springs  of  power,  of  equip¬ 
ment,  of  capital.  Another,  naturally  fol¬ 
lowing,  is  standardization — the  reduction 
of  wares  of  all  kinds  to  fixed  forms,  pre¬ 
pared  by  comparatively  few  skilled  de¬ 
signers,  which  forms,  the  great  body  of 
the  rank  and  file  reproduce  mechanically. 
The  third  is  specialization,  or  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  making  of  any  article  into 
a  multitude  of  operations,  committed  each 
to  different  hands,  so  that  the  share  of 
any  individual  worker  is  endless  repeti¬ 
tion  of  a  closely  limited  task. 

Man  and  thing  manufactured  lose,  as  it 
were,  individuality  when  they  enter  the 
plant,  and  regain  it  again  only  when  they 
emerge,  he  adds.  Man  and  job,  their 
identity  minimized,  are  merged  into  the 
group,  the  class,  the  system.  And  under 
the  old  order  of  day  wages,  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  task  and  time,  between  time 
and  output,  between  man  and  employer, 
thus  obscured,  the  knowledge  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  “fair  day’s  work”  becomes  con¬ 
fused,  progressively  wanes.  Standards  of 
measurement  are  lost.  Vague  averages  take 
the  place  of  personal  records ;  and  these 
averages,  under  the  law  of  the  crowd,  tend 
always  toward  the  place  of  the  slowest. 
Incentive  to  individual  efficiency  dwindles, 
disappears.  Incentive  to  class  strengthen¬ 
ing,  class  prejudice,  increases.  Collective 
bargaining  takes  the  place  of  individual  con¬ 
tract.  Coercion  becomes  a  governing  prin¬ 
ciple,  solidified  labor  seeking  to  drive  the 
wage  up  and  the  output  down,  solidified  em¬ 
ployment  working  for  the  contrary  result. 

Piece  rates,  under  which  each  worker  is 
paid  according  to  output,  seemed  to  afford  a 
better  way.  But  being  generally  set  with  in¬ 
sufficient  knowledge  and  care,  and  cut  (or  in 
the  euphemism  of  the  shop,  “readjusted”) 
whenever  the  worker’s  earnings  have  risen 
far  above  the  ruling  rate  for  his  class,  these 
rates  in  turn  fall  under  the  rule  of  collective 
bargaining  as  to  the  piece  prices  set,  and 
under  tacit,  if  not  open,  coercive  class  regu¬ 
lation  as  to  the  maximum  output  or  the 
number  of  pieces  any  worker  may  make.  So 
conditions  soon  pass  again  under  the  rule 
of  coercion  and  strenuousness,  maximum 
effort  for  a  very  moderate  result. 


Such  is  the  old  order,  constituting  so 
large  a  part  of  the  industrial  system,  that  it 
influences  the  whole.  The  voices  of  those 
who  have  been  so  steeped  in  it  that  they  are 
unable  to  sense  any  other,  are  still  far  the 
loudest  or  the  most  multitudinous  in  their 
crying  among  the  four  groups  above  dif¬ 
ferentiated. 

Enormous  economies  resulted  from  this 
manufacturing'  system.  As  a  whole,  it  has 
been  so  effective  that  any  retrogression 
within  it  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  great  for- 
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ward  sweep.  Nevertheless,  retrograde 
movements  came  into  being ;  and  one  of 
them  is  a  decline  in  individual  efficiency. 
The  worker  with  the  new  equipment  pro¬ 
vided  may  produce  absolutely  much  more 
than  his  predecessor  did,  and  yet  produce 
relatively  less,  as  shown  by  comparing  what 
he  now  does  with  the  achievement  that 
would  be  reached  if  he  used  the  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  methods  with  the  old-time  en¬ 
ergy  and  skill.  For  example:  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  may  enable  an  operator  to  turn  out 
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TX^HETHER  your  catalog 
is  a  4  page  folder,  an  8 
page  booklet  or  an  elaborate  work 
of  many  pages,  you  can  insert  it  in 
Sweet’s,  deliver  and  keep  it  at  the 
elbow  of  the  men  who  control  the 
annual  purchase  of  $500,000,000  worth 
of  Building  Material  for  less  money  than 
you  would  spend  by  any  other  method. 
Compare  this  table  of  costs  with  what  you 
are  now  spending. 


Sweet’s  is  a  Cooperative  Catalog 
System  which  reduces  all 
catalogs  to  a  standard  size 
and  form,  classified  in¬ 
dexed,  and  delivered  at 
regular  intervals  to  10,000 
Architects,  Contractors 
and  Purchasing 
Agents.  It  is  kept  at 
the  elbow  of  the 
purchasers  of 
Building  Ma¬ 
terial  like  a 
telephone 
book. 


No.  of  Pages 

Cost  Per  Y ear 

Circulation,  10,000 — Type  Size  of  Page  7%"  x  10 Vsn' 

4  Page  Catalog 
in  Sweet’s 

$340.00 

•03 >2  c.  Per  Catalog  Per  Year,  Delivered 

8  Page  Catalog 
in  Sweet’s 

640.00 

.0S/2c.  “  “  “  “ 

16  Page  Catalog 
n  Sweet’s 

1240.00 

12^c.  “  “  “  “  *“ 

32  Page  Catalog 
in  Sweet’s 

2440.00 

24^c.  “ 

64  Page  Catalog 
in  Sweet’s 

4840.00 

48^c.  “  “  “  “  “ 

These  figures  cover  the  total  cost  of  compilation  (cuts  are  extra),  paper,  printing,  binding 

and  distribution.  There  is  no  charge  to  Architects,  Contractors  and  Purchasing  Agents _ they 

are  relieved  of  all  trouble  and  expense. 


Sweet’s  1913  will  contain 
about  2000  pages,  and  we 
will  print  and  deliver  at  least 
10,000  copies.  Your  copy 
should  be  in  not  later  than 
November  15th. 

SWEET’S  CATALOG 
1 1  East  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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ten  times  as  much  as  the  same  effort  would 
produce  with  the  hand-tools  formerly  used. 
If  he  turns  out  six  times  as  much,  he  is  only 
60  per  cent  as  efficient,  though  he  may  seem 
six  times  as  effective  as  the  antecedent  hand¬ 
worker. 

Next  in  number  stand  those  who  adopt 
the  second,  or  “transitional,”  theory  of  “ini¬ 
tiative  and  incentive” ;  of  accepting  the  rul¬ 
ing  wage,  the  ruling  rate  or  pace  of  work¬ 
ing,  without  contest,  but  of  offering  (as  a 
purely  voluntary  matter  on  both  sides)  ex¬ 


tra  compensation  to  the  worker  who  exceeds 
the  average  pace.  Here  is  seen  the  first 
glimpse  of  that  great  common  factor  of  all 
the  newer  and  more  hopeful  doctrines — a 
factor  which  at  the  end  we  may  discover 
in  a  new  light  and  under  an  unexpected  in¬ 
terpretation. 

Practically,  these  “premium”  payments, 
of  incentive  are  simple  in  introduction  and 
in  administration.  Day  wages,  as  already 
said,  are  undisturbed.  But  “standard* 
times”  for  operations  or  jobs  are  set  by  ob- 
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serving  good  average  performance  under 
fair  average  conditions.  Individual  time 
records  for  each  worker  are  then  kept.  The 
wage  value  of  any  time  saved  by  any  work¬ 
er  or  on  any  job  (determined,  of  course,  by 
comparing  his  actual  time  on  this  job  with 
the  standard  time  set  for  it)  is  then  divided 
between  him  and  his  employer.  Premium 
earnings  are  kept  separate  from  regular 
wage  earnings.  Their  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion  by  the  employee  is  optional  with  him¬ 
self ;  but  rejection,  even  if  insisted  upon  at 
first  through  suspicion  or  devotion  to  sup¬ 
posed  class  interests,  is  rarely  persisted  in. 

The  plan  is  so  conciliatory,  so  devoid  of 
cause  of  offense,  or  of  creation  of  any  issue, 
that  it  appeals  to  many  who  shrink  from 
going  any  farther.  Certain  defects  of 
operation  it  has  which  it  is  not  pertinent  to 
take  up  here.  The  organic  defect  is  that 
as  the  initiative  rests  upon  the  worker,  it 
cannot  operate  beyond  methods  of  better¬ 
ment  that  are  within  his  knowledge  or  im¬ 
provement  of  conditions  that  are  under  his 
control.  In  efficiencies  of  plant  arrange¬ 
ment,  equipment,  operation,  assignment  of 
work,  methods  prescribed,  supplies  and 
tools  furnished,  and  many  others  (often  to¬ 
gether  constituting  far  the  largest  influence 
on  total  efficiency)  are  only  remotely  and 
feebly  affected. 

Nevertheless,  here  we  have  the  germ  of 
the  great  idea — separate  consideration  of 
every  job,  separate  observation  of  every 
man;  standards  and  records — the  begin¬ 
nings  of  restoration  of  individuality. 

In  the  third  cult,  “Scientific  Manage¬ 
ment,”  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  a  vast 
extension  of  view  appears.  Betterment  of 
performance  no  longer  depends  upon  the 
thought,  the  special  skill,  the  personal  ef¬ 
fort,  of  the  worker.  Scientific  study,  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  ablest  special  talent  obtainable, 
is  made  not  merely  of  the  work  as  it  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  but  as  it  might  be  better  carried  on; 
of  improvements  in  materials,  in  methods 
and  appliances,  in  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  in  power  generation  and  applications, 
in  arrangement  of  the  plant,  in  routing  and 
dispatching  work  through  the  plant,  in  per¬ 
sonnel  and  organization  under  which  the 
plant  is  operated. 

The  management  assumes  a  fully  equal 
share  of  responsibility  and  service,  in  help¬ 
ing  the  men  to  work  harmoniously,  effect¬ 
ively,  wholly  on  productive  labor,  and  not 
at  all  in  heavy  and  unprofitable  toil  of  over¬ 
coming  removable  obstacles.  For  each  man’s 
work  and  for  the  operation  of  the  factory 
as  a  whole,  the  process  is  like  that  of 
smoothing  out  the  bends  and  removing  the 
constrictions  and  obstructions  in  a  pipe  line. 
Things  may  be  torn  up  and  disturbed  dur¬ 
ing  the  process ;  but  when  the  changes  are 
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Is  It  Worth  Your  While  ? 


H  E  IS  just  an  average  man,  the  man 
who  becomes  the  successful  man.  He 
hasn’t  so  much  “good  luck”  and  excep¬ 
tional  ability  as  some  of  the  Plodders 
would  have  us  believe.  But  he  reads 
everything  that  comes  his  way — most  of 
it  hardly  worth  while — but  he'll  not  let 
Opportunity  get  past  him  for  the  want 
of  a  few  moments. 

He  sends  for  a  copy  of  the  beautiful 
new  prospectus  of  the  Correspondence 
Course  in  Higher  Accounting  and  Busi¬ 
ness  Law. 

Just  because  “it  might  do  him  some 
good.” 

When  he  gets  it  he  reads  it  through 
from  cover  to  cover — just  because  “it 
might  be  worth  while.” 

He  looks  at  the  list  of  lessons — he  asks 
himself — “Do  I  know  all  about  those  sub¬ 
jects?” 

He  concludes  not. 

“Would  these  lessons,”  he  asks,  “do 
me  any  good?” 

He  concludes  they  might. 

He  risks  $4.00  just  to  see  if  The  Inter¬ 
national  Accountants’  Society  do  send 
$37.00  worth  of  books  with  the  first  Les¬ 
son. 

Let’s  see  if  they  do. 

When  the  complete  Reference  Library 
comes  in  he  has  to  admit  that  the  risk  is 
all  on  the  side  of  the  International  Ac¬ 
countants’  Society. 

And  the  lessons — well,  he  has  to  admit 
that  the  first  lesson  rather  wakes  him  up. 
He  has  to  conclude  that  he  doesn’t  know 
all  that  there  is  to  be  known  about  Ac¬ 
counting.  In  fact,  he  has  to  admit  that 
he  is  rather  rusty  on  even  simple  prob¬ 
lems.  He  is  glad  he  has  concluded  “it 
might  be  worth  while.” 


And  then  he  rather  thinks  it  is  decided¬ 
ly  worth  while  by  the  time  he  has  that 
first  lesson  in  the  mail. 

As  he  thinks  about  it  he  becomes  a  bit 
more  anxious  each  day  to  know  what  the 
Board  of  Examiners  thought  of  his  lesson 
papers. 

He  reads  and  re-reads  the  references  in 
The  American  Business  and  Accounting 
Encyclopedia  and  in  The  International 
Accountants’  Manual — and  thinks  some 
more,  and  wishes  he  could  look  over  his 
work  again  just  to  make  sure. 

As  a  thought-producer  he  concludes  the 
lessons  were  worth  the  price.  Not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  has  $37  worth  of 
accounting  books  as  “good  measure.” 

Then  the  criticisms  on  his  first  lesson 
come  in. 

That  criticism  from  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  clinched  the  matter.  It  was  a 
clean-cut  and  concise  specially  dictated 
criticism  from  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Society.  It  told  him  what  was  right  and 
what  was  wrong — and  all  the  why’s  and 
reasons.  It  threw  new  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  made  him  think  more  than  ever. 

He  thinks  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
“take  an  evening  off”  and  just  see  this 
thing  through,  for  it  commenced  to  look 
decidedly  “worth  while.” 

He  sends  the  balance  of  the  full  cash 
price.  He  is  now  an  Incorporated  Ac¬ 
countant. 

If  you  want  to  know  why  this  man  did 
such  a  thing  as  to  start  to  study  Higher 
Accounting  and  Business  Law,  just  write 
to  The  International  Accountants’  So¬ 
ciety,  Inc.,  Fort  and  Wayne  streets,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  let  them  tell  you  and  send  you 
a  copy  of  their  wonderful  prospectus — 
“Inspiration — Ambition — Success.” 

It  is  worth  your  while. 


complete,  the  internal  friction,  the  whirls 
and  eddies,  the  bursting  strains,  all  are 
relieved.  The  flow  becomes  swifter,  the  de¬ 
livery  larger,  though  the  driving  pressure 
be  not  a  whit  increased. 

While  the  several  apostles  of  scientific 
management  agree  closely  on  the  primary 
faith,  they  differ  widely  in  the  articles  of 
their  creeds.  The  Taylor  system  is  both 
scientific  and  systematic.  It  holds  to  cer¬ 
tain  fixed  institutions  which  have  proved 
effective,  and  insists  upon  their  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  adoption.  It  demands  com¬ 
plete  devotion  and  the  use  of  an  “orthodox” 
ritual.  It  changes  the  very  form  of  organ¬ 
ization,  replacing  the  long-familiar  direct 
line  of  authority  and  office  by  its  eight 
“functional  foremen,”  each  workman  hav¬ 
ing  eight  actual  and  five  visible  “bosses.” 

Emerson,  leaving  the  old  line  intact,  sup¬ 
plements  it  by  “staff”  counsel.  Both  Emer¬ 
son  and  Gantt  (though  Gantt  adopts  the 
“functional”  rather  than  the  “staff”  idea) 
are  inclined  to  be  more  liberal,  more  elastic, 
more  adaptive  to  use  institutions  that  exist, 
molding  conditions  and  operations  so  as  to 
fulfill  as  well  as  possible  the  ends  they  are 
convinced  are  fundamentally  important. 
They  proceed,  to  exaggerate  the  figure, 
somewhat  as  the  Church  fathers  did  when 
they  invested  heathen  festivals  or  supersti¬ 
tions  with  new  meaning  and  influence. 

In  psychology,  also,  as  expressed  in  the 
incentive  of  reward  offered  the  worker, 
these  masters  differ,  though  by  a  different 
division.  Under  the  Taylor  and  Gantt 
methods,  after  conditions  have  been  stand¬ 
ardized,  a  standard  task  (usually  a  daily 
task)  is  set.  A  relatively  large  “bonus,” 
lying  generally  between  20  per  cent  and  50 
per  cent  of  the  regular  day  wages  (which 
are  undisturbed  and  remain  as  a  minimum 
to  every  worker),  is  given  to  the  man  who 
accomplishes  the  standard  task,  with  a  pro¬ 
portionate  increase  if  he  exceeds  that  task. 
Unless  he  actually  reaches  the  task  limit, 
however,  he  gets  day  wages  only;  though 
for  special  encouragement,  or  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  accidental  interference,  the  bonus 
may  be  granted  in  some  particular  case  by 
special  intervention. 

Emerson,  on  the  other  hand,  having  set 
standard  times  under  the  standardized  con¬ 
ditions,  and  having  likewise  accepted  ruling 
day  wages  as  the  basis  of  agreement  and 
minimum  of  compensation,  keeps  records 
of  individual  performance  over  an  extended 
bonus  period,  usually  a  month.  Each  man’s 
efficiency  is  determined  by  the  proportion 
between  his  actual  achievement  in  that 
period,  and  the  standard  predetermined 
achievement.  If  he  reaches  that  standard, 
if,  in  other  words,  his  efficiency  is  100  per 
cent,  he  gets  as  bonus  an  addition  of  20  per 
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I  Have  Something  for 

For  a  number  of  years  past  I  have  been  saying  the 
same  thing  to  hundreds  of  ambitious  men  and  women 
of  all  ages.  I  have  told  them  the  same  thing  I  am 
telling  you — that  I  have  something  for  you. 

There  are  in  my  possession  now  hundreds  of  letters  from  these  ambitious  people,  who 
have  taken  advantage  of  that  something  I  have  had  to  offer.  They  are  letters  from  suc¬ 
cessful  men  and  women. 


cent  to  his  wages  for  the  period.  But  if 
the  worker  shows  even  67  per  cent  effi¬ 
ciency,  he  begins  to  receive  a  small  bonus, 
rising  on  a  sliding  scale  at  an  increasing 
rate  of  acceleration  as  the  man’s  efficiency 
improves,  until  it  reaches  the  20  per  cent 
already  mentioned  for  a  performance  100 
per  cent  efficient.  Above  that  the  bonus 
rises  steadily,  1  per  cent  more  for  each  1 
per  cent  additional  efficiency. 

We  thus  have  here  something  of  the  same 
nebulous  zone  between  low  performance  and 
high  performance,  something  of  the  same  al¬ 
most  insensible  transition  between  the  status 
of  the  under-competent  and  that  of  the  fully 
competent,  that  we  have  under  the  premium 
plans.  A  slight  but  increasing  reward  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  lead  the  reluctant  step  by  step, 
even  if  he  cannot  jump.  The  effort  is  to 
raise,  in  some  measure,  the  efficiency  of  the 
whole  body  of  labor. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  fourth  school,  the 
school  of  suggestion.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
to  present  adequately,  because  its  expres¬ 
sion  in  practice  is  not  only  accomplished 
with  relatively  slight  physical  elements,  but 
also  varies  widely  because  different  prac¬ 
titioners  use  different  sorts  of  psychial  ap¬ 
peal.  Indeed,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  authors 
of  the  ideas  grouped  here  under  this  defini¬ 
tion  to  assume  the  whole  responsibility  for 
that  definition,  and  to  relieve  them  of  any 
criticism  that  may  fall  upon  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  their  active  influence. 

Under  the  Hine  unit  system,  then,  the 
operating  organization  of  a  railway,  instead 
of  consisting  of  a  general  superintendent,  a 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  a  chief  en¬ 
gineer,  a  superintendent  of  transportation, 
a  general  storekeeper,  and  a  superintendent 
of  telegraph,  etc.,  consists  of  a  group  of  “as¬ 
sistant  general  managers.”  “The  number 
may  vary  with  the  size  of  the  jurisdiction, 
but  is  normally  eight,  including  the  man 
previously  the  assistant  general  manager, 
who,  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  is  reap¬ 
pointed  as  the  senior,  or  number  one  of  the 
new  list.”  Similarly,  in  each  division  of  the 
railway,  the  titles  master  mechanic,  division 
engineer,  train  master,  traveling  engineer, 
and  chief  dispatcher,  disappear;  and  in  their 
place  are  substituted  a  group  of  assistant 
superintendents,  varying  from  one  on  a 
very  small  division,  but  normally  six,  again, 
“including  the  man  previously  the  assistant 
superintendent,  who,  to  avoid  misunder¬ 
standing,  is  reappointed  as  the  senior,  or 
number  one  on  the  new  list.”  “No  distinct 
grade  of  senior  or  chief  assistant  is  created 
in  any  unit.”  Normally,  number  one,  the 
real  senior,  is  “on  the  lid,”  as  it  is  termed, 
at  headquarters,  and  is  excused  from  out¬ 
side  road  duties. 


The  International  Accountants*  Society  conducts  a  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  in  Higher  Accounting  and  Business 
Law  of  which  I  am  Principal.  This  course  holds  num¬ 
berless  opportunities  for  you;  there  are  opportunities 
for  the  big  men;  there  are  chances  which  come  but  once 
in  a  lifetime;  there  are  the  big  things  that  you  have  been 
looking  for. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  number  of  handsomely  illustrated 
brochures,  which  explain  in  detail  just  what  we  have  to 


offer  you  and  what  you  can  accomplish  through  this 
Society.  These  brochures  are  too  valuable  to  be  sent  out 
to  disinterested  parties.  Now,  if  you  are  ambitious;  if 
you  want  to  earn  more  money;  if  you  are  looking  for  the 
job  higher  up;  if  your  business  future  concerns  you;  if 
you  have  the  desire  to  progress,  write  me  and  I  shall  se® 
to  it  personally  that  one  of  these  is  sent  to  you  absolute¬ 


ly  FREE. 

My  time  is  too  valuable  to  be  given  to  anybody  but  those,  who  are 
interested  in  the  training  I  can  offer.  If,  after  you  receive  this  ex¬ 
cellent  brochure,  you  decide  to  enroll  as  one  of  our  students  I  will 
absolutely  guarantee  that  the  personal  instruction  you  receive,  the 
co-operation  I  will  give  you  will  extend  beyond  the  scope  of  the 

Course  itself.  The  numberless  advantages  you  will  realize  through  this  train¬ 
ing,  the  great  furtherance  of  efficiency  in  your  own  work  and  the  certainty  of  a 
greater  earning  power  for  you,  will  make  you  realize,  as  hundreds  have  done  be¬ 
fore,  the  extreme  value  of  this  cours  e  of  instruction. 

In  addition  I  should  like  to  send  you  some  of  the  letters  I  am  receiving  daily,  so 
that  you  can  learn  from  the  parties  who  were  disinterested  at  one  time  but  who 
have  had  their  enthusiasm  aroused  to  the  greatest  extent  what  they  think  of  our 
Society  and  its  work. 

If  you  will  send  me  your  name  and  address  I  will  gladly  mail  you  free  of 
charge  a  copy  of  this  brochure  and  some  of  the  letters.  WILL  YOU  ASK 
FOR  IT  TODAY? 


MR.  F.  W.  MORTON 
Box  816 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Kindly  send  me  FREE  your  handsome  56  page  brochure — 
Inspiration-Ambition-Success  and  tell  me  fully  about  The 
Correspondence  Course  in  Higher  Accounting  and  Business 
Law. 

Name . 

Street  . 

City . State . 
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Classified  Advertisements 


AGENTS  WANTED 

WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  to  run  a  profitable 
business  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative 
and  sell  guaranteed  sweaters,  shirts,  neckties,  underwear 
and  hosiery  direct  from  our  factories  to  the  homes.  Write 
Steadfast  Mills,  Dept.  17,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES  15c.  Sheet  Pic¬ 
tures  lc.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  lc.  30  days’  credit. 
Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portrait  Co., 
Dept.  1366,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED — High-class  men  who  can  earn  big 
money.  Must  be  of  good  personal  appearance  and  fur¬ 
nish  reference.  Our  proposition  offers  an  opportunity  of 
a  lifetime.  Address  “BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS — One  cent  invested  in  a  postal  card  will  bring 
you  a  $35  to  $60  a  week  proposition.  American  Alumi¬ 
num  Co.,  Div.  1012,  Lemont,  Ill. 


AGENTS — To  handle  the  Rapid  Pencil  Sharpener;  ex¬ 
cellent  side  line.  Spiro  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 


BOOKS 

“THE  BOOKKEEPER'S  DELIGHT”— Wold’s  New  Trial 
Balance  System  and  Lessons  in  Rapid  Calculation.  Labor 
Less,  Accomplish  More.  Prepaid,  SL  L  M.  Wold,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

NOW  READY — September,  1912,  issue  of  “The  Ameri¬ 
can  Bank  Reporter  and  Attorney  List”  (Blue  Book), 
price  $4.00.  Steurer  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  5-7  Beekman 
St.,  New  York  City. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

TURN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  INTO  MONEY— We  are 
manufacturers  of  patented  specialties  and  with  our  10 
years’  experience  in  the  Mail  Order  business  are  in  a 
position  to  start  you  on  a  sound  basis.  Everything  fur¬ 
nished;  Large  profits;  Small  investment;  Quick  returns; 
No  canvassing;  $15  to  $25  weekly  easily  made  at  home; 
personal  assistance,  free  advertising  and  new  ideas  assure 
your  success.  Send  for  positive  proof  and  free  booklet 
“Mail  Order  Facts.”  Pease  Mfg.  Co.,  144-148  Broad¬ 
way,  Dept.  A8,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


“LIVE  WIRES”  for  novelties,  “side  lines,”  souvenirs, 
premiums,  adv.  specialties,  post  cards,  agents’  and  mail 
order  wholesale  supplies,  scheme  trade  pullers  and  sales¬ 
men  wanted.  Get  the  Novelty  News  this  month.  100  big 
pages,  illustrated.  Gives  “First  Hands.”  20c  a  copy  at 
all  leading  newstands;  order  it  if  not  on  sale;  insist  they 
get  it  for  you;  eat  up  one  copy;  then  send  $2  for  12 
months’  subscription,  which  brings  167-page  premium 
book.  "Specialty  Advertising — The  New  Way  to  Build 
Business.”  NO  FREE  SAMPLES.  It’s  for  real  sales¬ 
men,  agents  and  business  men — not  for  “pikers,”  “rub¬ 
bernecks”  or  “dead  ones.”  215  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago. 


BE  INDEPENDENT!  Start  a  mail  order  business  in 
your  own  home.  We  tell  you  how,  and  furnish  every¬ 
thing  needed  wholesale.  An  honorable  and  profitable 
business  for  man  or  woman.  Particulars  free.  Many 
make  $3,000  a  year.  Murphy  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 

MAKE  MORE  MONEY.  Make  it  easier.  Learn  higher 
accounting.  You  can  do  it.  We  teach  you.  Just  drop 
us  a  card  asking  for  free  particulars  and  we  will  write  you 
fully  at  once.  Address  La  Salle  Extension  University, 
Dept.  1609,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  it.  Orders  from  $1  to  $100.  Nice 
pleasant  business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at 
once  for  free  sample  and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co., 
414  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

LEARN  to  collect  money,  by  a  sure  easy  system.  Income 
$1,200  to  $5,000  a  year.  Quick  results.  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Instructive  book,  “Skillful  Collecting,”  free. 
National  Collectors’  Assn.,  380  Park  Place,  Newark,  Ohio. 

USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 
business  of  your  own.  We  help  you  start  for  a  share  in 
profits.  27  opportunities.  Particulars  free.  Mutual  Op¬ 
portunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FREE  INFORMATION  on  a  big  proposition  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Do  not  forget  to  answer  our  advertise¬ 
ment  on  page  304  of  this  magazine.  La  Salle  Extension 
University,  Dept.  1609,  Chicago. 

“GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT.”  Make  $15  to  $50  a  week 
during  a  few  hours  of  spare  time  at  home.  Get  the  big 
profits  in  the  mail  order  business.  Represent  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  No  canvassing.  I  want  ambitious  fellows  to 
handle  my  “latest”  and  the  increased  output  of  my  new 
factories.  I  show  you  my  methods  are  successful  before 
you  start  business.  Personal  coaching  and  warehouse 
privileges  free  to  co-workers.  Write  now  for  copyrighted 
plans,  “whole  truth,"  positive  proof  and  sworn  state¬ 
ments.  J.  M.  Pease,  Gen.  Manager,  J.  M.  Pease  Mfg. 
Company,  575  Pease  Bldg.,  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Question 

THE  Albany  Wholesale  Provision 
Company  has  a  number  of  retail 
branches  which  are  supplied  with 
goods  from  the  wholesale,  but  they  keep 
their  own  sales  ledgers,  receive  cash  against 
ledger  accounts,  and  pay  in  the  whole  of 
their  cash  every  day  to  head  office.  They 
send  out  their  own  statements  of  account 
monthly.  All  wages  and  branch  expenses 
are  drawn  by  check  from  head  office  on  the 
imprest  system. 

From  the  following  particulars,  supplied 
by  the  branches,  compile  each  branch  ac¬ 
count  in  the  head  office  books,  and  then  in¬ 
corporate  the  whole  into  one  general  trial 
balance  and  profit  and  loss  account.  Apart 
from  the  branch  accounts  themselves  use 
only  sufficient  accounts  to  complete  the 
double  entry  record: 

Six  months’  sales  to  30th  June,  1912 . 

Returns  from  Customers . 

Allowance  to  Customers . 

Cash  received  on  Ledger  Accounts . 

Cash  Sales  . 

Stock  at  commencement . 

Stock  at  end . 

Debtors,  Jan.  1,  1912 . 

Debtors,  June  30,  1912 . 

Bad  Debts  . 

Goods  received  from  Wholesale,  less  returns.. 

Rent  and  Taxes  paid . 

Wages  and  Sundry  Expenses . 

Answer  and  Comments 

HERE  are  two  general  plans  of  han¬ 
dling  the  records  of  branch  offices. 
Under  one  of  them  the  accounts  and  rec¬ 
ords  are  all  kept  at  the  home  office  and 
daily  reports  sent  in  from  each  branch. 
The  branches  under  this  plan  are  purely 
selling  agencies,  while  all  collections  are 
made  from  the  home  office.  Duplicates  of 
all  sales  invoices  are  sent  in  daily  and  are 
entered  against  the  accounts  of  customers, 
with  a  corresponding  credit  to  sales  account 
or  to  the  particular  branch  from  whence  it 
emanated.  The  branch  managers  are  re¬ 
lieved  of  all  details  of  record  keeping,  mak¬ 
ing  collections  and  passing  upon  expense 
bills,  thus  enabling  them  to  devote  all  of 
their  energies  to  the  sale  of  goods.  The 
other  plan  requires  that  all  records  shall  be 
kept  at  the  branches,  though  complete  re¬ 
ports  are  required  at  regular  intervals — 
daily,  weekly  or  monthly.  All  accounts  are 
kept  at  the  branches,  and  at  suitable  times 
the  surplus  cash  is  remitted  to  the  home  of- 
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fice.  All  merchandise  may  be  sent  out  from 
the  home  office  whenever  needed  by  any  of 
the  branches,  or  it  may  even  be  purchased 
by  them  from  nearby  merchants.  Some¬ 
times  transfers  are  made  from  one  branch 
to  another.  I  shall  not  go  further  into  de¬ 
tails  at  this  time  nor  enter  into  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  two  plans.  They  are  both  good, 
but  no  system,  however  well  planned,  can 
produce  satisfactory  results  without  ca¬ 
pable,  intelligent  handling. 

The  second  plan  of  account  keeping,  just 
referred  to,  is  used  in  the  question  under 
consideration,  with  some  modifications.  In¬ 
deed  any  plan  may  be  used  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  desired  results  and  provide  all  of 
the  information  required.  Goods  sent  from 
the  home  office  are  charged  to  the  branch 
and  credited  to  merchandise  or  to  consigned 
goods,  or  even  to  sales  account.  Either  the 


selling 

price  is  used  for 

billing 

A. 

B. 

C. 

$13,500 

$13,000 

$11,500 

100 

120 

80 

25 

20 

30 

11,900 

12,000 

10,000 

7,100 

6,250 

6,500 

2,700 

2,400 

2,500 

3,100 

2,900 

2,400 

6.250 

6,000 

5,500 

7,650 

6,810 

6,890 

75 

50 

10,600 

10,300 

10,000 

400 

350 

375 

1,900 

1,780 

1.750 

goods  to  the  branches,  but  the  plan  adopted 
will  govern  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  ac¬ 
counts  when  closing  the  books.  Cash  or 
other  property  sent  to  the  branches  is  like¬ 
wise  charged  up  as  in  the  case  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  A  corresponding  entry  is  required  at 
the  branch  for  the  receipt  of  anything  from 
the  home  office,  charging  the  appropriate 
account  and  crediting  the  home  office  ac¬ 
count.  Remittances  to  the  home  offices  are 
charged  to  it.  Upon  arrival  at  the  home 
office  they  are  credited  to  the  branch  office 
account  of  the  particular  branch  from  which 
sent.  It  will  be  seen  that  all  cash  is  turned 
over  daily  to  the  home  office  and  that  ex¬ 
penses  and  wages  are  paid  by  cash  sent 
from  the  home  office  on  the  “imprest”  plan. 
A  small  supply  of  cash  is  usually  kept  on 
hand  at  the  branch  for  petty  payments, 
while  large  payments  are  made  direct  from 
the  home  office.  When  the  supply  of  petty 
cash  is  exhausted  a  requisition  is  made  on 
the  head  office  for  replenishment.  Detailed 
reports  of  petty  cash  disbursements  are  re- 
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(juired  to  be  sent  when  a  replenishment  of 
the  funds  is  asked  for.  A  study  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  combined  trial  balance  should 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  data  sub¬ 
mitted  in  the  question,  as  this  will  give  a 
better  view  of  the  accounts  as  they  stand 
on  the  branch  and  home  office  books.  The 


relationship  existing  between  home  office 
and  branches  should  be  noted  carefully. 
Much  more  might  be  written  on  branch  of¬ 
fice  accounts,  but  this  short  explanation  in 
conjunction  with  the  accompanying  state¬ 
ments  and  accounts  should  provide  consid¬ 
erable  food  for  thought. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PARTNER  WANTED  in  the  manufacturing  business. 
Will  require  $10,000  investment.  Brand  new  shop  and 
equipment,  just  ready  to  start.  Knowlton  Mfg.  Co., 
Canton,  S.  D. 


WEAR  YOUR  LODGE  BUTTON.  Show  your  colors. 
Button  of  any  representative  order  made  of  imported 
hard  French  Enamel,  20  cts.,  worth  50  cts.  E.  A.  Wal- 
tone,  Heed  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Ledger  Accounts  in  Home  Office  Books: 


BRANCH  HOUSE  ACCOUNTS 


1912 
Jan.  1 

ft  it 

Jun. 30 


Jun.  30 


July  1 

1912 
Jan.  1 

it  it 

Jun.  30 

ti  ft 
ti  It 


Branch 


Mdse.  Tnv.  Jan.  1,  1912 .  $2,700 

Accts.  Rec.  Jan.  1,  1912 .  6,250 

Mdse.  Shipped  Jan.  1st  to  June 

30th,  1912  .  10,600 

Rent  &  Taxes  to  June  30,  T2..  400 

Wages  &  Sundry  Expenses....  1,900 
Net  Gain . . .  7,900 


$29,750 


Mdse.  Inv.  down .  3,100 

Accts.  Rec.  Balance .  7,650 

Branch 

Mdse.  Inv.  Jan.  1,  1912 .  $2,400 

Accts.  Rec.  Jan.  1,  1912 .  6,000 

Mdse,  shipped  from  Jan.  1  to 

June  30,  1912 .  10,300 

Rent  &  Taxes  to  June  30,  ’12..  350 

Wages  &  Sundry  Expenses....  1,780 
Net  Gain . 7,130 


$27,960 


.  Account 

$11,900  Cash  on  Ledger  Acct.  to 

7.100  Cash  on  Sales  to 

3.100  Mdse.  Inventory 
7,650  Accts.  Rec.  Bal. 


$29,750 


B  Account 

$12,000  Cash  on  Ledger  Acct.  to 
6,250  Cash  on  Sales  to 

2,900  Mdse.  Inventory 
6,810  Accts.  Rec.  Bal. 


$27,960 


1912 
June  30 

it  it 

ti  ft 

a  a 


$  $  $  $  $  FOR  NAMES,  INFORMATION,  ETC., 
Lucrative,  permanent,  spare  time  position.  National  In¬ 
formation  Sales  Co.,  ABZ,  Cincinnati,  O. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Addressograph  machine,  with  36  drawers 
of  plates.  Joliet  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Joliet,  Ill. 


ACCOUNTANTS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS  wanted  to  in¬ 
stall  Loose  Leaf  Systems  Liberal  commission;  an  ideal 
way  to  increase  your  income.  Write  for  full  particulars 
Sheppard  Co.,  305  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 


1912 
June  30 

ti  ti 

tt  it 
ti  *■ 


HIGH  GRADE  HELP 

MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  for  government  jobs. 
$90.00  a  month.  Write  for  list  of  positions  open  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute  Dept.  G53,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in 
spare  time  silvering  mirrors;  no  capital;  free  instructive 
booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F.  Redmond, 
Dept.  AD,  Boston,  Mass. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360,000 
protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40,000 
vacancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here  for 
you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employment.  Easy 
to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A3.  No  obligation.  Earl 
Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HUNTING  DOGS 


July  1 


1912 

Jan. 


1 


Jun.  30 


Cash  on  Ledger  Acct.  to 
Cash  Sales  to 
Mdse.  Inventory 
Accts.  Rec. 


Mdse.  Inv.  down .  2,900 

Accts.  Rec.  Balance .  6,810 

Branch  C  Account 

Mdse.  Inventory .  $2,500  $10,000 

Accounts  Receivable  . . .  5,500  6,500 

Mdse,  sent  from  Jan.  1  to  June  2,400 

30,  1912  .  10,000  6,890 

“  “  Six  months’  rent  and  taxes....  375 

“  “  Wages  and  Sundry  Expenses..  1,750 

Net  Gain  . 5,665 

$25,790  $25,790 

July  1  Mdse.  Inv.  down .  2,400 

“  “  Accts.  Rec.  Balance .  6,890 

Combined  Trial  Balance  June  30,  1912 

Showing  the  Ledger  Accounts  of  the  Home  Office  and  Branches  before  closing  books. 


1912 
June  30 


Cash  .  .  . 
Petty  Cash 
Branch  A  .  . 
Branch  B  .  . 
Branch  C  .  . 
Capital  .  .  . 
Customers  . 
Bad  Debts  . 
Merchandise. 
Purchases  .  . 
Shipments  .  . 
Sales  .... 
Returns  .  .  . 
Allowances  . 
Rent,  etc.  .  . 
Expenses,  etc 
Home  Office 
Creditors  .  . 


Home  Office  Branch  A 
Dr.  *  Cr.  Dr.  Cr. 
$53,750  $6,555  $19,000  $19,000 
2,300  2,300 

21,850  19,000 
20,830  18,250 
20,125  16,500 


Combined 

Branch  B  Branch  C  Accounts 

Dr.  Cr.  Dr.  Cr.  Dr.  Cr. 
$18,250  $18,250  $16,500  $16,500  $47,195 


2’, 130  2,130  2,125  2,125 


25,350 


30,900 


7,650 

75 

2,700 


30,900  10,600 

100 

25 

400 

1,900 

30,900 


20,600 


2,850 


6,810 

50 

2,400 

10,300 

120 

20 

350 

1,780 


19.250 


2,580 


6,890 

2,500 

10,000 

80 

30 

375 

1,750 


18,000 


3,625 


2,850 

2,580 

3,625 

$25,350 

21,350 

125 

7,600 

30,900 

30,900  30,900 
57,850 
300 
75 
1,125 
5,430 

9,055 

30,900 


147,455  147,455  44,750  44.750 


42,210  42,210  40,250  40,250  154,055  154,055 

In  writing  to  advertisers ,  please  mention  BUSINESS 


FOR  SALE — High  class,  well-trained  hunting  dogs; 
generally  partly  trained,  and  puppies  of  all  the  varieties 
in  existence  of  dogs.  Send  10c  for  highly  descriptive  il¬ 
lustrated  catalog  which  gives  full  information  of  49 
breeds  of  dogs ;  several  breed  of  cattle,  swine,  ferrets, 
rabbits,  etc.  C.  L.  B.  Landis,  Dept.  109,  Reading,  Pa. 


INVESTMENTS 

FREE— INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  MAGAZINE. 
Send  me  your  name  and  I  will  mail  you  this  magazine 
absolutely  free.  Before  you  invest  a  dollar  anywhere — 
get  this  magazine — it  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any  man 
who  intends  to  invest  $5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you 
how  $1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000 — how  to  judge  different 
classes  of  investments,  the  Real  Earning  Power  of  your 
money.  This  magazine  six  months  free  if  you  write  to¬ 
day.  H.  L.  Barber,  Publisher,  122,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago. 


MOTION  PICTURE  SCHOOLS 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED.  You  can 
write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  experience 
needed.  Big  demand,  good  pay.  Details  free.  Associated 
Motion  Picture  Schools,  684  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. 


PATENT  ATTORNEY 

C.  L.  PARKER,  PATENT  ATTORNEY,  992  G  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Inventors’  Handbook,  “Protecting, 
Exploiting  and  Selling  Inventions,”  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


PRINTING 

PRINTING  SPECIALS— Prepaid;  1,000  3x6  slips,  $1  ; 
1,000  imitation  typewritten  letters,  $3.25;  1,000  6x9  cir¬ 
culars,  $1.75;  1,000  white  envelopes,  $2.  Best  stock;  send 
for  prices.  B.  K.  Miller,  Co.,  Box  254,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


TYPEWRITERS 

LARGEST  STOCK  of  typewriters  in  America.  All 
makes,  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.,  % 
to  J4  Mfrs.  prices  (many  less) — rented  everywhere— ap¬ 
ply  rent  on  price.  First,  class  machines — rent  one  and 
judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  catalog  W. 
Typewriter  Emporium,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 

SLIGHTLY  USED  AND  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS. 
All  makes.  Every  part  guaranteed.  Free  trial  anywhere. 
Less  than  half  original  prices.  Cash  or  payments.  For 
price  list  No.  14,  write  W.  A.  Whitehead,  183  N.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago. 
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YOU  WANT  PROFITS 

As  Well  As  Interest  On 
Your  Investments 

You  should  secure  the  October 
Issue  of  THE  MAGAZINE  OF 
WALL  STREET,  because  it  con¬ 
tains  practical  investment  articles, 
by  prominent  authorities. 

“Politics — Their  Influence  on  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Market,"  by  Roger  W.  Babson,  a  leading 
statistician;  “Investing  for  Profit,"  by  G.  C. 
Selden,  author  of  ‘‘What  Makes  the  Market;” 
“What  an  Investor  Should  Know,”  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Lownhaupt,  author  of  “Investment  Bonds,” 
“Money  For  Crop  Moving — The  Emergency 
Currency,”  by  Maurice  L.  Muhleman,  Ex- 
Deputy  Treasurer  U.  S.;  “How  to  Forecast 
Business  Conditions,”  by  Lawrence  Chamber- 
lain,  author  of  “Principals  of  Bond  Investment;” 
“That  Melon  in  Union  Pacific,”  by  Richard 
D.  Wyckoff,  author  of  “Studies  in  Stock  Specul¬ 
ation,”  etc.;  Notes  on  Office  Trading,”  with 
other  articles  and  regular  departments. 

THE  MAGAZINE  OF  WALL  STREET, 

252  U.  S.  Express  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  25  cents  in  stamps  or  silver 
for  your  October  issue. 

Name _ 

Address _ 

N.  B.  $1  bill  will  bring  you  the  Magazine 
for  four  months.  We  will  send  you  the 
October  free.  One  good  idea  is  worth  $1. 
SEND  IT  NOW. 


FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES 

A  number  of  books  in 
this  practical  series  are  now 
ready.  Among  them  are: 

APPLE  GROWING— 
M.  C.  Burritt.  Includes 
kinds  to  raise.  Location 
of  orchard,  care  of  trees. 
Harvesting,  marketing. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE,  Its 
Selection,  Care  and  Use 
— Robert  Sloss.  Plain 
and  practical  advice. 

THE  HORSE,  Its  Breed¬ 
ing,  Care  and  Use— David 
Buffum.  Thoroughly  practical.  Specially 
designed  for  owner  of  one  or  two  horses. 

PROFITABLE  BREEDS  OF  POULTRY— 
A.  S.  Wheeler.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons,  etc. 

Purchase  from  bookstores  or  direct  at  70 
cents  a  copy.  Postage  extra,  5  cents.  Send 
for  free  Outing  Handbook  Catalogue. 

OUTINC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTING  MAGAZINE  yac/Tfir>£  (frUT-ING  HANDBOOKS 

I4i-i4*  WEST  It>TH  ST  NEW  YORK  122  S.  MICHICAN  AVE.CHICAGO 


THE  NEW  TEXT¬ 
BOOKS  FOR  OUT¬ 
DOOR  WORK  AND 
PLAY. 


Note. — The  trial  balance  of  the  home  office 
and  each  branch  is  shown.  Only  amounts  are 
given  in  the  question  have  been  used,  but  in  an 
actual  case  the  head  office  accounts  would  con¬ 
tain  additional  accounts  and  details.  Petty  cash 
was  received  by  each  branch,  as  shown  above, 
and  immediately  paid  out  as  shown.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  of  petty  cash  is  credited  in  general  of¬ 
fice  cash  account,  as  shown,  and  a  charge  to 
the  respective  branches,  having  been  handled 
on  the  imprest  plan. 

Head  Office  Books 
General  Profit  &  Loss  Account 

For  Six  Months  ended  June  30,  1912. 

Debits 


Inventory  Jan.  1st . $  7,600.00 

Purchases  .  30,900.00 

Returns  .  300.00 

Allowances .  75.00 

Rent  of  Branches .  1,125.00 

Expense  of  Branches .  5,430.00 

Bad  Debts  .  125.00 

Net  Gain  .  20,695.00 


$66,250.00 

Credits 

Sales  Branch  A . $20,600.00 

Sales  Branch  B .  19,250.00 

Sales  Branch  C .  18,000.00 

Inventories; 

Branch  A  . $3,100.00 

Branch  B  .  2,900.00 

Branch  C  .  2,400.00 

-  8,400.00 


$66,250.00 


June  30,  1912 
Combined  Balance  Sheet 


Showing  condition  of  the  Company,  and  the 
Ledgers  of  its  Branches. 


Assets — 

Head 

Office. 

Branch 

A 

Branch  Branch 
B  C 

Merchandise  . 
Customers  .  . 

Cash . 

Branch  A  .  . 
Branch  B  .  . 
Branch  C  .  . 

.'  $47,195 
.  10,750 
.  9,710 

.  9,290 

$3,100 

7,650 

$2,900 

6,810 

$2,400 

6,890 

$76,945 

$10,750 

$9,710 

$9,290 

Liabilities — 

Head  Office  . 
Creditors  for 
Goods  Shipped 
Capital  .... 
Profit  &  Loss 

.  $30,900 
.  25,350 
.  20,695 

$10,750 

$9,710 

$9,290 

$76,945 

$10,750 

$9,710 

$9,290 

Note.— The 

above  balance 

sheet 

shows 

amounts  after  all  adjustments  have  been  made. 
$30,900.00,  is  left  as  still  owing  to  creditors  to 
complete  balance,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
other  items  would  be  included.  As  will  be  seen 
by  the  combined  trial  balance,  this  consists 
of  the  goods  shipped  to  the  branches  though 
originally  purchased  from  creditors.  They  may 
have  been  purchased  for  a  lower  figure  and 
some  or  all  of  them  may  have  been  settled,  but 
the  amount  is  leff"  at  $30,900.00  to  complete 
balances. 


WAYSANDMEANS 


Practical  Methods  for  Improving  Business  Routine — Short  Cuts 
That  Save  Time  and  Effort ,  Lessen  Costs 
and  Multiply  Profits 


IN  A  business  where 
thousands  of  accounts 
are  carried  it  is  easy  for 
credit  to  be  given  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  excess  of  their 
financial  responsibility. 
One  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  company  uses  a  sim¬ 
ple  system  that  flags  the  bookkeeper’s  atten¬ 
tion  the  moment  an  account  reaches  the 
danger  point. 

When  a  new  account  comes  to  the  firm 
the  credit  manager  investigates  the  firm’s 
responsibility  in  the  regular  way  and  at  that 
time  decides  on  the  limit  of  credit  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  them.  The  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  is  advised  by  memorandum  of  this 
limit.  This  memorandum  after  being  noted 
by  the  head  bookkeeper  is  passed  on  to  the 
ledger  clerk,  who  immediately  writes  the 
firm’s  name  and  address  at  the  head  of  a 
blank  ledger  sheet,  and  inserts  it  in  the 
loose  leaf  ledger  in  the  regular  way.  At 
this  time  he  also  writes  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  sheet  in  large  red  ink 
figures  the  credit  limit  allowed  the  concern. 


In  entering  up  debits  the  bookkeepers  are 
instructed  to  first  look  at  the  firm’s  credit 
limit  before  making  entries.  If  it  is  found 
that  the  present  entry  will  cause  the  credit 
limit  to  be  passed  or  approached  closely  the 
bookkeeper  has  typewritten  a  special  state¬ 
ment  of  the  account,  showing  the  date, 
items,  debits,  credits  and  balance.  This 
statement  is  made  out  regardless  of  when 
the  last  regular  statement  was  sent  and  a 
carbon  copy  is  taken  on  the  form  illustrated. 
The  statements  are  then  passed  on  to  the 


CRE 

CREDIT 

DIT  DEPARTMENT 

LIMIT  VI 

D 

ROTE 

RAFT 

EMARKS 

Keeping  Cus¬ 
tomers  Inside 
Credit  Limits 


In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S 


November,  1912 
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All  the  Schemes  That  Work 
And  Those  That  Don't 
In  This  Man ’s  Game 

of  Building  Business 

are  printed  each  month  in  The  Novelty  News,  of  Chicago,  just  as  quickly  as  they  hatch.  I  hold  a  mirror 
behind  the  original  advertisers  and  wizard  sales-builders  of  America  and  show  you  what  they  do  to  get  more 
orders. 

You  may  be  a  high-priced  advertising  manager,  sales  manager,  or  premium  expert  who  carries  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  making  good  on  a  very  difficult  assignment.  If  so,  The  Novelty  News  is  gold  to  you  because  it 
tells  you  just  what  you  most  often  want  to  know — namely,  what  that  one  new  thing  is  that  will  put  personal 
appeal  into  your  copy  (business  souvenirs,  advertising  novelties,  etc.)  and  selling  force  into  your  house’s 
offerings  (premiums — the  magnets  that  draw  more  trade). 

If  your  business  cannot  afford  a  high  priced  publicity  expert  who  will  think  out  schemes  to  increase 
orders,  you  may  command  the  latest  ideas  of  the  best  of  them,  and  all  of  them  at  once,  too,  by  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  The  Novelty  News  at  the  insignificant  cost  of  $2.00  a  year.  Can  you  beat  it? 

You  Get  a  Valuable  Book  Free  on 
“The  New  Way  To  Build  Business” 

if  you  subscribe  today  and  while  the  edition  lasts.  It’s  given  as  a  premium  with  a  paid-in-advance  yearly 
subscription  which  is  $2.00  at  home,  $2.50  abroad.  This  book  of  160  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  gives  you  in  brief 
the  law  of  “Specialty  Advertising.”  Twelve  issues  of  The  Novelty  News,  each  100  pages  big,  show  you  the 
application  of  that  law  to  building  your  business.  It  tells  you  what  others  do  with  schemes,  novelties, 
specialties,  souvenirs  and  premiums  to  build  up  their  business.  It  tells  you  what  they  use,  how  they  use 
them,  where  they  get  them,  at  what  cost,  with  what  results.  It  points  out  the  wastes  and  pitfalls  of 
advertising  and  shows  in  a  practical  way  what  to  avoid  as  well  as  what  is  well  worth  doing.  If  others  j 
use  these  new  ideas  with  great  profit  you  can  use  them,  or  similar  schemes,  to  increase  your 
business.  / 

a 

Get  next  to  the  live  wires !  Read  their  mouthpiece.  You  can  do  it  at  $2.00  a  year  by  sub-  f 
scribing  to  The  Novelty  News.  The  book  and  twelve  copies  of  this  stimulating,  helpful  paper — 

$2.00  only.  ARE  YOU  ON?  £>/ 

Jfr/  COUPON 

The  Novelty  News 

«£/  NEWS  CO., 

“The  Business  Man’s  Paper  which  **/  If  <  specSy  Adver- 

Tells  How  to  Market  More  Goods”  &/ 

*  ty  News  will  help  me  as 
Jf! V  you  say,  I  need  them  both  in 

Tr  n  t>  ./>  /  my  business.  So  for  the  en- 

Hetiry  S*  Bunting  TV  closed  (fl’.sS)  y°u  may senc^ me 

Editor  and  Publisher  ^  S  the  book  and  enter  my  name  for  12 

/  big  issues  of  “The  Novelty  News.”  If 
.e,  /  I  am  not  satisfied  you  are  to  return  my 

219  South  Market  Street  T/  money-cheerfully. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  ^  NAME 

¥  ,  r,  .  /  ADDRESS _ 

U.  S.  A. 

/  BUSINESS _ 

* 

In  writing  to  advertisers ,  pie  ase  mention  BUSTNESS 
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[BUSINESS 


Eam*25to*100aWeek 


Become  an  Expert 


STENOGRAPHER 


OR 

Private  Secretary 

CjTENOGRAPHY  has  advanced  thous- 
^  ands  of  young  men  from  poverty  and 

hard  work  to  big  money  and  easy  hours.  Shorthand  puts 
you  into  the  private  office  side  by  side  with  men  of  the 
highest  type  of  efficiency  and  business  ability.  Many 
prominent  railroad  officials,  high-salaried  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  managers  owe  their  success  to  stenography.  No 
occupation  will  put  you  closer  to  your  employer  or  to  chances 
for  advancement.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our  handsome 
illustrated  catalog  which  tells  of  the  wonderful  opportun¬ 
ities  offered  those  having  a  knowledge  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  how  we  can  teach  you  by  mail  the  world’s 
greatest  system  of 

SHORTHAND 

IN 

18  Lessons 

Used  by  experts  who  hold  world’s  record  for  speed  and 
accuracy.  Amazingly  easy.  Ours  is  the  most  carefully 
worked  out  and  thorough  home-study  course  ever  prepared 
for  stenographers.  We  can  train  you  in  one-half  to  one- 
third  the  time  required  under  old  methods  and  other 
systems. 

LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME 

No  need^  to  give  up  your  present  job.  Earn  while  you 
learn.  Give  us  your  spare  time  and  we  can  thoroughly 
instruct  you  in  everything  the  expert  stenographer  should 
know — Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Office  Practice,  Dictation, 
Business  English,  Secretarial  work,  Court  and  General  Re¬ 
porting.  FREE  USE  OF  TYPEWRITER  WITH  EACH 
COURSE.  Personal  instruction  under  experts  of  highest 
rank.  Every  student  in  a  class  by  himself.  Begin  any 
time.  No  better  way  to  learn  than  by  correspondence. 

Demand  for  Expert  Stenographers  Exceeds  Supply 

Make  up  your  mind  today — now,  that  you  will  learn  short¬ 
hand  and  typewri.ing.  You  can  do  it  with  a  very  small 
expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Surprisingly  low  cost. 
EASY  PA  YMENTS.  No  other  investment  will  ever  bring 
you  quicker  returns  or  pay  you  such  tremendous  dividends 
in  actual  cash  and  valuable  business  training.  Employment 
bureau  maintained  free  for  our  graduates.  Positions  open 
everywhere.  If  you  earn  less  than  $25  a  week  write  today 
for  greatest  booklet  ever  written  on  Shorthand.  Many 
court  reporters  earn  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  Get 
into  a  fascinating  profession  that  pays  bigmoney  and  leads 
to  the  high  places.  Don't  stick  to  a  poorly  paid  job  until 
too  late  to  change.  Booklet  and  all  information  FREE. 
Send  for  particulars  now.  Address 

CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE 

P.  O.  BOX  1020,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY 
MAKE  IT  EASIER 

LEARN  HIGHER  ACCOUNTING 
You  can  do  it.  We  teach  You. 

Just  drop  us  a  card  asking  for  Free 
Particulars  and  we  will  write  you 
fully  at  once.  ADDRESS 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

Dept.  1609  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


credit  manager  who  writes  a  letter  to  the 
customer  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  his  credit  limit  has  been  reached  and 
asking  for  a  remittance. 

To  the  carbon  copy  of  this  letter  the  credit 
manager  attaches  the  carbon  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  fills  in  the  notations  called  for  at  the 
top  of  the  form  and  files  it  in  a  ticker  a 
week  or  ten  days  ahead.  If  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  this  period  no  remittance  has  been 
received  another  letter  is  sent  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  stating  that:  “If  we  do  not  hear 

from  you  by - we  shall  conclude  that 

you  prefer  us  to  collect  by  sight  draft  and 
shall  draw  on  you  accordingly.”  The  date 
on  which  draft  will  be  made  is  usually  about 
five  days  ahead  of  the  date  of  the  letter. 

This  system  has  three  advantages : 

(1)  It  makes  it  impossible  for  a  customer 

to  exceed  his  credit  limit. 

(2)  It  is  practically  automatic  in  operation. 

(3)  It  collects  money  without  offending  the 

customer. 


The  Discount  Register  sheets  are  filed  in 
a  binder  numerically  until  the  note  is  paid, 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  transfer  binder 
(also  numerically),  thus  only  showing  in 
the  current  binder  the  notes  which  are  un¬ 
paid,  thereby  facilitating  the  proving  up  of 
the  Controlling  Account. 

The  notice  to  the  maker  and  the  tickler 
are  filed  in  a  binder  according  to  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  note,  this  being  consulted  each 
day  and  the  notices  sent  out  for  all  notes 
due  in  the  following  three  or  five  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  bank. 

A  great  deal  of  labor  is  saved  by  making 
all  these  records  at  one  operation,  and  an¬ 
other  good  feature  of  the  system  is  that 
when  the  maker  receives  his  notice  he  has 
all  of  the  details  of  the  note,  much  more 
than  would  be  given  on  an  ordinary  notice 
from  a  bank. 


A  Labor 
Saving  Dis¬ 
count  Register 


THE  accompanying 
forms  illustrate  a  Loose 
Leaf  Discount  Register 
used  in  a  country  bank. 
The  forms  are  made  in 
triplicate,  each  being  a 
different  color  and  num¬ 
bered  to  correspond  with 
the  note  which  they  register. 

The  Original  is  the  Discount  Register, 
the  Duplicate  the  Notice  to  the  maker, 
which  is  sent  out  when  the  note  is  due,  and 
the  Triplicate  is  the  Note  Tickler. 


Featuring  the 
Display  for 
the  Passerby 


ON  A  BUSY  corner 
where  two  car  lines  cross 
there  is  a  fruit  and  candy 
store,  with  an  entrance 
and  display  space  on 
each  street.  One  morn¬ 
ing  the  proprietor  got  in 
a  large  consignment  of 
melons  in  baskets,  which  he  sorted  out  into 
two  grades,  one  to  sell  at  35  cents  a  basket 
and  the  other  at  25  cents.  A  pile  of  baskets 
of  each  grade  was  placed  on  sale  on  each 
side  of  the  building. 

As  the  day  passed  the  proprietor  noticed 
that  at  one  entrance  the  35-cent  pile  was 
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First  National  Bank  4989 

Jyo - 

Notice'  YOU  HAVE  PAPER  maturing  at  this  bank,  as  noted  below 

*  1  •  YOUR  PROMPT  ATTENTION  REQUESTED  PRESENT  THIS  NOTE  WHEN  CALLING  DlOe 

Remarks  Address 

fO 

Where  Payable 

Discounted  for 

DATE  OF  PAPER 

TIME  1  PROCEEDS 

DISC.  ANO  EXC. 

AMOUNT  OF  NOTE 

AT  MATURITY 

1 

ENDORSERS  OR  COLLATERAL 

PAYMENTS  AND  BALANCE 

MONTH 

DAV 

YEAR 

AMOUNT 

V 

BALANCE 
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going  rapidly,  with  little  demand  for  the 
cheaper  grade,  while  on  the  other  side  the 
situation  was  reversed,  the  sale  of  the  25- 
cent  baskets  being  far  in  the  lead. 

Taking  a  little  time  to  analyze  the  situa¬ 
tion,  he  found  that  there  was  good  reason 
for  it.  One  street  was  traversed  largely  by 
business  and  professional  men — men  of  suf¬ 
ficient  income  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
select  stock.  On  this  street  the  higher 
priced  melons  were  in  greater  demand.  The 
other  street,  however,  had  a  majority  of 
shop  workers,  small  tradesmen  and  laborers 
in  its  human  stream,  to  many  of  whom  any 
melon  was  a  luxury,  and  they  naturally  took 
the  ones  at  the  lower  figure. 

The  proprietor  felt  that  he  had  worked 
out  for  himself  one  of  the  principles  of  busi¬ 
ness  success,  as  indeed  he  had.  And  there¬ 
after  he  made  a  difference  in  his  two  dis¬ 
plays,  featuring  select  goods  on  one  side  of 
the  building  and  low  prices  on  the  other. 


A  DAYTON  manufac¬ 
turing  company  which 
keeps  hundreds  of 
agents  in  the  field  finds 
that  a  form  of  acknowl¬ 
edgment  which  is  a  part 
of  the  invoice  system  is 
a  great  time-saver  that 
aids  in  accuracy  as  well.  The  postcard  por¬ 
tion  of  the  system  is  three  and  one-eighth 
by  five  and  one-half  inches,  of  manilla 
stock,  and  is  filled  out  and  addressed  from 
a  carbon,  the  original  being  retained  as  an 
office  record.  On  the  left  margin  of  the 
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post  card,  on  the  address  side,  is  listed  at 
the  top  the  various  methods  of  transporta¬ 
tion — mail,  express,  freight,  so  that  the 
mode  of  transportation  can  be  indicated  by 
a  check  mark.  Follows,  the  statement,  “This 
is  Your  Order,”  and  eleven  printed  com¬ 
binations  and  two  blanks  below  provide 
ample  space  for  listing  any  agent’s  order  as 
it  comes  in.  This  card  is  dated  at  the  point 
on  the  postal  where  the  postmark  will  come, 
so  that  it  gives  the  agent  an  opportunity  to 
compare  the  two  and  figure  out  that  a  day 
or  two  may  elapse  between  the  making  out 
of  the  order  and  the  depositing  of  the  card 
in  the  mail. 

The  reverse  of  this  card  bears  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  receipt  of  remittance, 


ROTOSPEED 

Its  Many  Uses 


Price 

$25 


THE  ROTOSPEED  is  a  mod¬ 
ern  labor ,  time  and  money 
saving  duplicating  machine 
with  practically  unlimited  use — It  is 
a  necessity  to  the  progressive  mer¬ 
chant  and  business  man. 

The  owner  of  a  ROTOSPEED  can  save — 
every  day — numerous  printer’s  bills  by 
printing  his  announcements,  personal  sell¬ 
ing  letters,  office  forms,  price  fluctuation 
notices,  etc. 

In  fact,  printing  in  quantities  anything 
you  desire  that  is  accomplished  with  pen, 
pencil  and  typewriter. 

A  a  Cost  of  but  20c  per  Thousand 

It  is  accurate,  economical,  efficient  and 
simple — Your  office  boy  can  operate  it. 

EVIDENCE  OF  USERS 

Has  a  record  for  absolute  satisfaction — 

an  abundance  of  voluntary  testimonials  received 
from  users  in  every  line  of  business — our  booklet 
“A  BUSINESS  BOOSTER”  will  be  mailed  upon 
request  together  with  a  few  copies  of  testimonials 
printed  on  the  ROTOSPEED. 

If  we  are  not  represented  in  your  city  your  check  for 
$25.00  WILL  BRING  IT  for  ten  days’  trial.  If  it 
is  not  satisfactory,  we  will  refund  your  money. 

THE  ROTOSPEED  CO.  r=! 

W.  FIFTH  ST. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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The  Ten  Laws  of  Success 


By  JOHN  R.  MEADER 
“Graham  Hood” 


HERE  is  a  new  publication  by  John  R.  Meader  (Graham  Hood)  one  of  the  foremost  writers  in  America 
today.  The  articles  he  contributes  each  night  to  one  of  the  foremost  New  York  papers  has  caused  wide¬ 
spread  comment.  Each  chapter  a  book  in  itself — 


The  Law  of  Integrity  The  Law  of  Self-Reliance 

The  Law  of  Initiative  The  Law  of  Courage 

The  Law  of  Concentration  The  Law  of  Economy 

The  Law  of  Attention  The  Law  of  Temperance 

The  Law  of  Faith  The  Law  of  Compensation 


Would  it  not  help  you  to  read  Mr.  Meader's  wonder¬ 
ful  exposition  of  these  laws — how  they  may  contribute 
to  your  Success? 

They  are  invaluable  to  you  and  your  business. 


$2.00  BUSINESS 


We  are  making  a  wonderful  offer  upon  this  first  edition.  Think  of  itl  Every  person  who  will  send  $2.00  will  receive  a  copy  of 
this  book  postpaid  and  a  year’s  subscription  to  BUSINESS — A  magazine  for  Office,  Store  and  Factory. 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN’S  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Michigan 
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What  is  the  comparative  value  ot  Ic  and  2c  postage? 


Ross-Gould  List  Letter  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Guaranteed  Mailing  Lists 
Fac  -  Simile  Letters 
Addressing  Folding 
Mail  Advertising  Campaigns  Developed 

LOCUST  AT  NINTH  ST  -  ENTRANCE  410  N  9^ 

St.  Louis 

Mr.  Business  Man, 

Everywhere 

Dear  Sir: — 

You  can  have  an  answer  to  the  above  question,  if 
•  you  will  co-operate  with  other  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments,  whom  we  have  asked  to  make  a  return  on  the 
above  subject. 

To  each  one  sending  us  the  desired  information, 
we  will  send  a  tabulated  form  showing  the  analyzed 
results  from  all  sources,  or  if  you  prefer  you  can 
inspect  the  original  returns  which  have  been  sent  us. 

By  getting  exact  information  as  to  the  way  incom¬ 
ing  mail  is  handled  in  both  large  and  small  houses  of 
various  lines  of  business,  the  above  question  can  be 
answered  in  an  intelligent  manner. 


and  in  addition,  two  paragraphs  addressed 
directly  to  agents  who  are  in  a  “rush”  to 
get  remittances.  Some  agents,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  known,  no  sooner  put  an  order  in 
the  mail  box  than  they  begin  to  look  for  the 
goods.  Frequently  the  letter  is  followed  up 
within  a  day  or  two  with  a  request  to  know 
“when  the  goods  are  going  to  be  shipped.” 

One  of  the  paragraphs,  designed  to  head 
off  hasty  inquiries,  reads  as  follows : 

“Agents  would  save  a  lot  of  useless  cor¬ 
respondence  and  annoyance  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  us  if  they  would  plan  to  send 
in  their  orders  early  and  allow  time  enough 
to  elapse  for  the  order  to  come  to  them 
before  writing  to  us,  saying  the  order  has 
not  come  to  them.  We  receive  hundreds  of 
letters  every  day  from  persons  complaining 
they  have  not  received  their  orders.  Our 
clerks  are  compelled  to  look  these  up  and 
we  find  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  the  orders 
have  already  been  shipped  and  are  on  the 
way  together  with  a  letter  explaining  how 
they  are  shipped,  when  shipped,  and  answer¬ 
ing  their  correspondence  in  full.  So  do  not 
be  in  such  a  hurry  to  write  us  but  wait  until 
the  proper  time  has  elapsed  for  the  goods 
to  reach  you,  then  if  they  do  not  come  in  a 
reasonable  time,  write  us  and  we  will  trace 
up  the  order.  You  will  save  yourself  a  lot 
of  energy  and  time  as  well  as  saving  a  lot 
of  annoyance  to  us,  enabling  us  to  answer 
all  of  your  letters  more  promptly,  if  you 
will  follow  out  these  suggestions. 


Won't  you  write  us  for  the  blank  form  of  ques¬ 
tions,  and  make  a  return  of  information  that  will  be 
a  direct  benefit  to  you  as  well  as  other  advertisers. 

Yours  for  united  effort. 


Ross-Gould  List  &  Letter  Company, 


P.S.-  Our  mailing  lists  are  guaranteed  99$;  better 
send  for  our  list  catalogue  "a” 


Your 


LOOSE  O  J. 

leaf  oystem 

Needs  BLANKS,  BINDERS,  INDEXES,  Etc. 

th11e  made  right 

Send  Your  Forms  for  Quotation  to 

Central  Loose  Leaf  Company 

SPECIALISTS 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Educate  Yourself 
i  n  Book-  keeping 


Mr.  Employer  and  Employee 

TO  one  it  means  the  knowledge 
to  ably  direct  the  business;  to 
the  other,  opportunity  and  high-  'll. 
er  salary.  My  treatise  is  in  pamphlet  i/ 
form,  free  from  technicalities,  a  ready 
reference  on  any  point  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  covered.  Classifies  accounts  and  gives 
the  methods  of  handling  financial  records 
such  as  cash*  sales,  purchases,  balance  sheets,  etc.  Send 
one  dollar  and  receive  a  copy.  You  will  be  more  than 
pleased. 

W.  L.  TAYLOR,  Accountant  and  Auditor, 
Third  Ave.  &  Lock  St.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


IN  ONE  LARGE  and 
highly  efficient  office 
there  is  a  slogan  among 
the  executives  and  chief 
clerks  which  is  religious¬ 
ly  observed.  “Verbal 
Orders  Don’t  Go”  are 
the  words  and  they  mean 
that  for  all  instructions  or  memoranda  to 
be  conveyed  from  one  person  to  another,  a 
written  note  must  be  made. 

This  is  generally  made  in  duplicate  or 
triplicate  as  may  be  required,  and  the  orig¬ 
inal,  which  is  typed  on  blue  paper,  goes  to 
the  person  or  persons  addressed;  the  dupli¬ 
cate,  which  is  typed  on  yellow  paper,  is  sent 
to  some  clerk  in  the  department  who  has 
charge  of  tracing  all  matters  in  transit, 


Handling 

Department 

Correspond¬ 

ence 
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while  the  triplicate  is  attached  to  the  papers 
in  the  matter. 

The  slogan  usually  appears  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  letter,  while  in  the 
lower  left  is  a  big  word,  “THINK !”  This 
word  is  very  prominent  in  the  vocabulary 
of  this  concern,  and  seems  to  have  become 
a  motto  for  individual  effort.  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  out  in  an  effective  way  through  the 
medium  of  the  tracer,  and  nothing  gets 
away  from  the  watchful  tracing  clerks. 
Delinquents  are  quickly  brought  to  time. 

A  YOUNG  man  in 
charge  of  the  collections 
of  a  firm  which  had  a 
multitude  of  small  ac¬ 
counts,  recently  made 
use  of  what  a  chess¬ 
player  calls  a  gambit,  or 
a  deliberate  sacrifice  of 
one  of  his  pieces  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
some  point  of  advantage  and  winning  the 
game. 

Naturally  the  accounts  automatically 
divided  themselves  into  prompt  payers, 
chronically  slow  payers,  and  those  who  did 
not  intend  to  pay  at  all.  For  the  most  part 
the  accounts  were  too  small  to  sue,  and  the 
only  method  of  collection  was  by  keeping 
everlastingly  after  them,  which  the  young 
man  did.  But  even  at  that  there  was  a 
large  number  of  them  which  seemed  hope¬ 
less  and  apparently  defied  all  his  threats  and 
persuasions. 

One  day,  through  an  error,  a  statement 
was  sent  out  to  one  of  these  apparently 
hopeless  ones,  reading:  “Account  in  full, 
$4.00.”  It  happened  that  this  particular 
customer  really  owed  $5.00,  and  when  he 
received  a  bill  for  $4.00  he  hastened  to  pay 
it  in  order  to  get  a  “paid  in  full”  receipt. 
This  gave  the  young  man  an  idea.  Now,  be¬ 
fore  giving  up  an  account  as  hopeless,  he 
renders  a  bill  against  the  man  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  lost  sight  of  a  portion  of  the 
amount  and  has  gathered  in  quite  a  neat 
sum  in  this  way. 

TO  AVOID  scribbling 
over  letters  and  papers 
in  order  to  indicate 
where  they  are  to  go. 
from  one  desk  to  an¬ 
other,  or  from  depart¬ 
ment  to  department,  a 
convenient  tag  is  used 
by  one  large  concern.  It  is  only  2 y2  by  3j/2 
in  size  and  is  printed  in  red  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  papers  to  which  it 
is  attached  are  to  be  delivered  post  haste. 

On  the  back  of  the  tab  at  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  is  a  small  daub  of  gum  about 
the  size  of  a  finger  nail.  When  the  tag  is 
to  be  used,  this  is  moistened  and  stuck  on 


A  Handy  Tag 
for  Important 
Letters 


Losing 

to 

Win 
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Conservation  for  Policyholders 
Decisively  Exemplified  in  the 
Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 


When  you  come 
think  it  over — 

It  isn’t  necessary  or  advisable 
to  deal  with  an  agent  when  you 
want  to  arrange  life  insurance. 

From  first  to  last,  the  agency 
way  costs  you  extra  money. 

V* 

When  you  want  to  find  out 
about  a  policy  for  any  purpose — 
to  protect  the  family,  educate 
the  young  folks,  for  endow¬ 
ment,  for  business  use  —  the 
rational  way  is  to  deal  direct 
with  the  POSTAL  LIFE. 

Y ou  thus  escape  commissions, 
branch-office  expense, collection 
fees  and  exactions  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  States;  furthermore,  you 
get  f ull  _  official  information 
which  is  in  black  and  white  and 
binding  on  the  Company. 

V* 

The  POSTAL  LIFE  IN¬ 
SURANCE  COMPANY  is  the 
only  American  company  that 
wholly  eliminates  agency  ex¬ 
pense  :  the  result  is  genuine 
conservation  in  life-insurance. 

The  saving  is  decisive  and 
permanent ,  making  the  net  cost 
of  your  insurance  in  the  POS¬ 
TAL  LIFE  lower  than  in  any 
other  company. 

V 

It  is  always  good  business  to 
cut  out  the  middleman  when 
you  ca?i,  but  you  can't  always 
ao  it. 
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3  Postal  Life  Building 
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In  arranging  a  POSTAL  Policy,  you  can 
cut  him  out  and  save  money  for  yourself  just 
as  hundreds  have  done  and  are  doing  in  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  numbers. 

V  V  V 

Write  at  once  and  find  out  the  exact  sum 
the  Company  will  save  you  at  your  age  on 
any  standard  form  of  contract — Whole-life, 
Limited-Payment  Life,  Endowment  or  on  a 

Postal-Life  Child’s  Welfare  Policy 

No  agent  will  be  sent  to  visit  you:  the  POSTAL 
LIFE  dispenses  with  agents.  Call  at  the  office  or 
write  for  full  official  information.  Simply  say  : 

Mail  me  insurance -particulars 
as  per  advertisement  in 
BUSINESS  for  November 

In  your  letter  be  sure  to  give  : 

1.  Your  occupation.  2.  The  eiact  date  of  your  birth. 

Address  - 

POSTAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

The  Only  Non- Agency  Company  in  America 
Wm  R.  MALONE,  President. 

35  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


Why  not  write  to  the 

POSTAL  ? 

It  has  ample  capital  and  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  every  demand 
71070  and  in  the  future.  It  is  a 
large  Company  with  more  than 
$1(3,000,000  of  assets. 

It  issues  all  standard  forms  of 
legal-reserve  insurance,  and  all 
its  policies  are  approved  by  the 
critical  New  York  State  Insur¬ 
ance  Department. 

V 

ITS  LIBERAL  OPTIONS  AND 
LARGE  DIVIDENDS  enable  you, 
among  other  things,  to  add 
to  the  face  of  your  Policy  a 
larger  amount  of  paid-up 
insurance  than  is  possible  in 
any  other  company. 

ITS  OPTIONAL  PREMIUM  PRIVI¬ 
LEGE  gives  you  the  right  to 
deposit  premiums  monthly, 
quarterly,  semi-annually  or 
annually  as  desired  and  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  Company. 

V 

It  has  policyholders  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  in 
Canada,  including  Americans 
residing  in  foreign  countries. 

And  these  policyholders  are 
its  friends :  they  are  satisfied 
and  always  speak  good  words 
for  the  Company  when  occa¬ 
sion  serves. 


TtmmnvnTnn  i\vxrr 


STRONG  POSTAL  POINTS 

First:  Old-line  legal-re¬ 
serve  insurance — not  fra¬ 
ternal  or  assessment. 

Second :  Standard  policy 
reserves ,  now  more  than 
§10,000,000.  Insurance  in 
force  more  than  $50,000,000. 

Third:  Standard  policy 
jirovisions,  approved  by  the 
State  Insurance  Department. 

Fourth:  Operates  under 
strict  State  requirements 
and  subject  to  the  United 
States  postal  authorities. 

Fifth:  High  medical 
standards  in  the  selection  of 
risks. 

Sixth :  Policy  hold  ers* 
Health  Bureau  arranges  one 
free  medical  examination 
each  year,  if  desired. 


auunmiiimiiniiii 


KS"S1.00WHh 


PER  SECTION 


Door 


On  Approval  .Freight  Paid 


IT  FITS 
ANY  SPACE 


/T  GROWS  W/TH  YOUR  LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 
Endorsed  “The  Best”  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

Made  under  our  own  patents, in  our  own  factory,  and  the  entire  production 
is  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the  reason  we  can  offer  them  at 
such  reason  a  ble  prices.  Our  Sectional  Bookcases  are  the  product  of  years 
of  undivided  attention  to  this  one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have 

Non-Binding  Disappearing  Glass  Doors,  and  are  highly  finished  in 
SOLID  GOLDEN  OAK.  Other  styles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.  WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  NO.  3. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  Bookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 

Branch  Office  :  Flatiron  Building,  New  York  City 
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One  of  Many  Hundreds  of  Letters 
from  All  ’Round  the  World. 

No.  10  Mary  St.,  St.  Pauls,  Birmingham,  Eng 

“  The  Kleiser  Course  in  Public  Speaking  has 
enlarged  my  outlook  generally. 

“  I  have  more  confidence,  a  larger  vocabulary, 
a  quickened  mentality,  a  better  expression. 

“  I  am  sharper  at  weighing  a  subject  up  and 
in  debate  usually  keep  on  top— one  friend 
votes  me  an  ugly  customer  to  tackle. 

“  The  lessons  haven’t  dragged,  palled,  or  been 
a  bit  wearisome.  Your  side-talks  I  have  espe¬ 
cially  enjoyed;  they  are  interesting  and  inspiring, 
and  convey  intellectual  energy,  magnetic  power, 
and  spiritual  impulse. 

“  The  lessons  breathe  purposeful  and  helpful  advice, 
and  must  have  cost  you  a  vast  amount  of  thought  and  time. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  student  is  most  painstaking, 
and  reveals  a  thorough  going  love  service  far  tran¬ 
scending  anything  gold  can  pay  for.  1  know  my  intel¬ 
lect  and  thought-life  have  been  enriched  by  coming  in 
touch  with  you.”— WALTER  WINWOOD. 

Send  for  Free  Book  “Talking  to  Win” 

If-  \  How  to  Make  Political  and  After-Dinner 

__  J  Speeches, 

rp  ||  (  Propose  and  Respond  to  Toasts, 

1  611S  Address  Board  Meetings. 

■  /  Sell  More  Goods, 

y  \  Develop  Power  and  Personality— by  devo- 

I  OU  ;  ting  15  minutes  a  day  to  Kleiser’s  Mail 
■■  1  ■  /  Course. 

It  costs  you  nothing  and  a  Postcard  will  do— but  send  to-day. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  546  NEW  YORK 


More  Than  a  Million  Men 

WILL  READ  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 


Many  thousands  of 
whom  will  be  interested 
enough  to  write  for  our 
new 

Catalog  of  Men's 
High-grade  Furn¬ 
ishings  in  colors 

A  Work  of  art — the 
most  beautiful  catalog 
of  men’s  wear  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Every  article 
shown  in  natural  colors 
—  Neckwear,  Gloves, 
Hosiery,  Shirts,  Reef¬ 
ers,  Mufflers,  Handker¬ 
chiefs.  An  absolutely 
matchless  selection  — 
all  in  colors  —  newest 
styles — newest  effects 
— at  prices  that  must 
prove  a  revelation  to 
the  purchaser. 


Any  article  ordered  that  does  not  prove  even  more 
than  satisfactory  may  be  returned  and  money  will 
be  refunded  at  once. 


No.  200 — This  beautiful  Four-in-Hand  Scarf,  made 
from  excellent  quality  soft  silk  in  every  conceivable 
color,  plain  and  fancy,  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
United  States  or  Canada  for  50c  each.  Add  5c  to 
your  remittance  for  insurance. 


the  top  of  the  papers. 

This  is  much  more 
quickly  done  than  by 
the  method  of  attach¬ 
ing  a  slip  of  paper  to 
the  letters.  It  is  also 
much  neater  than  scribbling  over  the 
sheets ;  and  it  also  indicates  in  plain  print 
where  the  papers  were  sent  from.  It  is  a 
labor  saver  and  a  good  thing. 

EVEN  THE  most 
s  k  i  1 1  ed  stenographer 
will  occasionally  strike 
a  wrong  key.  This,  of 
course,  necessitates  an 
erasure  which  in  the 
ordinary  way  can  easily 
be  detected.  One  sten¬ 
ographer  who  takes  an  unusual  pride  in 
her  work  discovered  that  by  using  a  spe¬ 
cial  soft  eraser  similar  to  that  used  by 
artists,  an  erasure  not  only  of  individual 
letters  but  of  words  can  be  made  without 


marring  an  otherwise  good  appearance  of 
the  letter. 

In  cases  where  a  soft  eraser  will 
not  remove  an  impression  made  through 
a  copying  ribbon  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
regular  hard  eraser.  But  even  in  such 
cases  it  is  best  to  use  the  soft  eraser  first 
to  remove  the  top  ink  surface  and  then 
the  hard  eraser  to  abrase  the  fibre  of 
the  paper.  If  the  very  hard  eraser  be 
used  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  smudge 
the  ink. 

Typewritten  letters,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
reproduce  well  in  printed  matter.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  blurred  effect 
of  the  ribbon  imprint  tends  to  make  the 
letter  difficult  to  read  if  it  be  reduced  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Perfect  small 
size  reproduction  of  typwritten  letters 
can  be  obtained  if  the  ribbon  first  be 
removed  from  the  machine  and  the  im¬ 
pression  made  through  a  new  black  car¬ 
bon — the  type  striking  directly  on  the 
carbon. 
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New  Selling  Plans  for  the  Retailer 

(Continued  from  Page  250.) 


took  some  contracts  that  backed  him  up 
in  putting  on  a  novel  potato  sale.  Neither 
the  sale  nor  the  advertising  which  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  unusual  except  in  one  par¬ 
ticular.  Everything  was  priced  in  terms 
of  potatoes.  Instead  of  advertising  an 
article  at  $1.00  it  was  advertised  at  three 
bushels  of  potatoes,  and  so  on.  The  same 
idea  was  carried  out  on  the  price  tickets 
both  in  the  store  itself  and  in  the  show 
windows,  and  for  once  the  humble  tuber 
was  made  legal  tender.  Cars  were  in 
waiting  at  the  village  siding  into  which 
the  potatoes  were  directly  loaded  so  as  to 
save  transfer  expenses,  and  the  first  day 
of  the  sale  this  little  store  was  unable  to 
handle  the  crowds. 

The  sale  continued  for  two  weeks,  and 
was  a  source  of  profit  to  merchant  and 
customers  alike.  The  customers  had  no 
money,  but  they  did  have  potatoes  and 
plenty,  of  them,  so  the  merchant’s  novel 
scheme  not  only  won  him  trade  but  the 
friendship  of  his  customers  as  well. 


Giving  the  Customers  Their  Choice 


HARDWARE  dealer  who  for  years 
had  successfully  worked  the  familiar 
plan  of  putting  on  sale  each  Saturday 
some  one  specialty  in  his  line  at  a  reduced 
price,  greatly  increased  the  interest  in  the 
plan  by  a  simple  expedient. 

Customers  were  given  prepared  slips  and 
asked  to  vote  upon  special  articles  they 
would  like  to  have  included  in  the  sales. 
The  article  that  got  the  majority  vote  was 
given  the  preference  for  the  next  sale. 

It  is  selling  ideas  such  as  these  that 
mark  the  difference  between  the  old  time 
storekeeper  who  simply  stocked  the 
goods  and  waited  for  the  buyer  to  give 
his  order  and  the  present  day  merchant 
who  continually  shows  new  numbers  on 
his  merchandising  stage  to  keep  up  inter¬ 
est  and  sales.  Frequently,  too,  it  marks 
just  the  difference  between  a  store  that 
pays  a  good  profit  and  one  that  merely 
pays  a  good  profit  and  one  that  is  on  the 
down  hill  road  to  a  bankruptcy  court. 


SAVE YOUR  BRAIN 


Goldman’s  Handiest^Fast«t~Cheape; 

ARITHSTYLE  ARITH-MACHINJ 

Carries  automatically!  Resets  instantly 
Adds,  Subtracts,  Multiplies,  Divides  ! 

Portable,  Durable,  Reliable  I 
Shortcut  Methods!  Checking  Systems ! 
Agents  Wanted*  Request  Booklet. 
ArithstyleCo.Snite  6  *118E.28thSt,  N.Y 


Read  the  great  offer  of 
COMMERCIAL  LAW  SIMPLIFIED 
On  inside  back  cover 


How  I  Saved  $20,000  in  One  Year 

(Continued  from  Page  242.) 


In  our  Ad  Mailing  Department,  which 
looks  after  the  Follow-Up  Advertising 
records,  economy  and  efficiency  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  substituting  cabinets  of  the  flat, 
high  desk,  style  for  the  old  style  vertical 
file  cabinets.  Each  cabinet  of  the  vertical 
file  held  27,000  cards,  3x5  inches  in  size. 


and  the  entire  section  held  about  200,000 
cards.  But  the  reference  capacity,  or  the 
number  of  clerks  who  could  consult  the 
cards  at  the  same  time,  was  very  limited. 
They  were  referred  to  constantly  by  a 
number  of  clerks,  and  the  congestion,  due 
to  the  method  of  using  drawers  one  above 
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another,  made  the  system  expensive  and 
inefficient.  When  one  drawer  was  opened 
it  automatically  tied  up  the  cards  in  all 
the  other  drawers  of  the  cabinet  to  the 
number  of  22,500.  Much  time  was  lost 
every  day  by  some  clerks  having  to  wait 
until  others  then  using  the  file  were 
through  with  their  work. 

Under  the  present  system,  as  shown 
in  the  other  illustration,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  there  is  absolutely  no  con¬ 
gestion.  Where  one  clerk  under  the  old 
system  blocked  27,000  cards,  five  clerks 
can  now  work  upon  the  same  number  of 
cards,  thus  increasing  the  efficiency  five 
to  one.  Originally  seven  clerks  worked 
on  200,000  cards,  whereas  under  the  new 
arrangement  four  clerks  handle  500,000 
cards.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  was  effected  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  clerks.  While 
the  number  of  cards  to  be  looked  after 
increased  150  per  cent  the  pay-roll  de¬ 
creased  approximately  $1,500  a  year.  An¬ 
other  thing  you  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  is,  that  while  seven  clerks  orig¬ 
inally  looked  after  200,000  cards,  there 
are  only  four  now  working  regularly  at 
the  cabinets,  so  that  a  number  of  other 
clerks  whose  duties  require  them  to  refer 
to  the  cards  from  time  to  time  during  the 
day,  can  work  at  the  files  without  hind¬ 
rance  or  annoyance. 

The  new  double  desk  file  cabinet,  is  of 
convenient  height,  six  by  eight  feet  in 
size,  each  side  being  divided  into  sixteen 
compartments.  Each  of  these  compart¬ 
ments  hold  about  2,000  cards,  3x5  inches 
in  size.  A  clerk  working  at  the  file  thus 
has  about  30,000  cards  directly  before 
her,  and  they  are  in  such  position  that 
the  work  of  finding  the  particular  cards 
wanted  and  recording  the  new  data  there¬ 
on,  is  greatly  facilitated.  The  files  are 
provided  with  removable  covers  in  the 
form  of  thin  boards  of  polished  hard 
wood,  so  fitted  that  one  or  two  are  left 
in  place  when  the  file  is  opened.  These 
boards  may  be  slipped  to  one  side  or  the 
other  to  serve  as  a  writing  surface.  At 
close  of  a  day’s  work  the  extra  boards 
are  put  back  in  place  entirely  covering 
the  cards  and  protecting  them  from  dust. 

The  arrangement  of  the  file  is  simplic¬ 
ity  itself.  The  index  cards  shown  at  the 
head  of  each  compartment  indicate  the 
“agency,”  of  which  there  are  sixty-eight 
in  the  whole  file.  The  section  devoted  to 
each  agency  is  then  subdivided  into 
“towns,”  and  indicated  by  red  guide 
cards.  Between  these  guide  cards  the 
individual  cards  are  filed  in  alphabetical 
order,  the  division  of  each  letter  being  in¬ 
dicated  by  tabs. 


Hall  Caine’s 
New  Serial 

More 

Standard  Oil 

Letters 


In  the  November 
Hearst’s  Maga¬ 
zine  the  plain 
truth  is  unveiled  in  the 
interest  of  better  government. 
The  “hand-in-hand”  methods  existing 
between  Standard  Oil  and  officials  in  Con¬ 
gress  are  clearly  disclosed. 

Letters  written  in  black  and  white  by  the  guilty  are 
reproduced  without  regard  to  whom  the  truth  hits.  There 
are  startling  truths  about  Roosevelt,  Archbold,  Penrose, 
Senators  and  Judges.  You  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
these  things — and  surprised,  perhaps — to  learn  the  facts. 
The  coupon  below  will  bring  them  to  you  with  the  great 
serial. 

“The  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me” 

By  Hall  Caine — the  work  young  girl.  You  will  begin 
of  a  master.  It’s  the  story  to  love  her — and  want  to  fol- 
of  Mary  sacrified  as  a  young  low  her  to  the  end  of  the 
girl  to  the  social  ambitions  journey.  Hall  Caine  has 
of  a  reckless  father.  But  written  a  great  novel  in  “The 
not  willing  to  have  her  own  Woman  Thou  Gavest  Me.” 
life  wrecked,  as  her  good  The  below  trial  coupon  saves 
mother’s  was,  Mary  sees  the  you  45%. 
truth  at  last  and  rebels  coupon 

against  a  marriage  custom  HEARST’S  MAGAZINE, 
that  requires  such  slavish  _  ?81  Av?T\ 

.  Enclosed  nnd  25  cents  for  3  months  trial 

SCrVltUQC.  subscription  to  your  magazine. 

In  the  very  first  chapter  Name  . - . - . 

you  will  be  fascinated  by  the  Address . . . — 

life  story  of  this  beautiful  city . . 

He  a rsts Magazine 

^81  Fourth  Ave.,7s/eu>  YorhCity 


AN  urgent  need  for  a  really  authoritative  and  complete  work  which  could  be  used  as 
a  text-book  on  accounting  has  long  been  felt.  This  need  is  supplied  in  the  work 
here  mentioned.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  work  do  justice  to  its 
name  it  is  a  real  20th  century  production.  Obsolete  methods  and  practices  have  been 
entirely  eliminated  and  as  a  result  the  work  really  represents  modern  business  practice. 


International  Accountants'  Manual  i 


Profusely  illustrated  by  forms  of  every  character.  An  ideal  work  for  both  student  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  an  invaluable  reference  work  for  the  practical  accountant.  Corpor¬ 
ation  accounting  is  given  in  its  pages  the  important  place  it  deserves.  No  more  com¬ 
plete  work  of  the  sort  has  ever  been  published.  Send  for  a  copy  today.  PRICE  $3.00 

The  Business  Man’s  Pub.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Best 
TONIC 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is 

especially  recommended  for  the 
restoration  of  energy  and  vitality, 
the  relief  of  mental  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  impaired  digestion 
or  appetite. 

HORSFORD’S 
Acid  Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic^ 

Is  a  scientific  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  preparation  of  the  phos¬ 
phates,  and  has  been  found  a 
most  valuable  general  Tonic. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  with  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
and  wholesome  beverage. 

Tf  your  druggist  can't  supply  you  send  25  cents 
to  Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 
for  trial  size  bottle,  postage  paid. 


OLE 


2958 

Sheffield 

flve. 

CHICAGO 


Look  for 
Trade 
Mark 
on  the 
Label 


We  manufacture 
Loose  Leaf  Account¬ 
ing  Forms,  Binders, 
Files,  Ledgers  and  Price  Books. 

The  Tengwall  Company 

of  Illinois 

26  Thames  St.  NEW  YORK 


YOU  LIKE  TO 

HUNT  and  FISH  ! 

YOU  LIKE  TO  GO 

CAMPING  ! — • 


Special  Trial  Offer ! 


iust  to  show  you  what  it’s 
,ke,  we  will  send  you 
The  National  Sportsman 
magazine  for  three  months 
and  your  choice  of  a  hand¬ 
some  National  Sportsman 
Brotherhood  emblem  in 
the  form  of  a  Lapel  But¬ 
ton,  a  Scarf  Pin,  or  a 
Watch  Fob, as  here  shown, 
on  receipt  of  25c.  in  stamps 
or  coin. 


Don’t  delay, — join  our 
great  big  Hunting,  Fishing, 
Camping,  Nature-loving 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  BROTHERHOOD  to-day. 


Then  surely  you  will  enjoy  The 
NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  maga¬ 
zine,  with  its  160  richly  illustrated 
pages,  full  to  overflowing  with  in¬ 
teresting  stories  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  guns,  fishing  tackle, 
camp  outfits, — the  best  places  to  go 
for  fish  and  game,  and  a  thousand 
and  one  valuable  “How  to”  hints 
for  sportsmen.  THE  NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN  is  just  like  a  big 
camp  fire  in  the  woods  where 
thousands  of  good  fellows  gather 
once  a  month  and  spin  stirring  yams 
about  their  experiences  with  rod, 
dog,  rifle  and  gun.  Think  of  it, — 
twelve  round  trips  to  the  woods  for 
a  $1.00  bill. 


NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE, 

42  Federal  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Half  a  Billion  Dollars  in  Business  Chances 

(Continued  from  Page  244.) 


The  business  and  industrial  aspect  of  the 
question,  however,  is  of  greatest  interest. 
In  the  United  States  the  average  distance 
between  cities  of  5,000  or  more  population 
is  approximately  but  twenty-nine  miles.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  this  new  country 
which  the  railroads  are  opening  is  destined 
to  support  a  large  number  of  prosperous 
and  thriving  cities,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
towns.  The  largest  of  these,  no  doubt,  will 
be  situated  at  the  junctions  of  the  smaller 
rivers  with  the  Fraser  and  Nechaco.  There 
is  where  great  opportunities  lie  for  the 
building  of  the  future  business  centers. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  only  fifty  towns, 
in  all,  are  created  as  a  result  of  this  new 
railroad.  Let  us  say  that  only  one  hundred 
places  of  business — stores,  shops  and  fac¬ 
tories — will  be  needed  and  supported  by 
each.  That’s  a  low  estimate,  but  we  want 
to  be  conservative  and  look  at  the  minimum 
side  of  the  question.  It  follows  even  then, 
that  these  new  towns  will  create  tangible 
and  definite  openings  for  five  thousand 
business  establishments.  In  other  words, 
ground-floor  chances  to  that  number  will 
be  placed  before  the  people  in  the  next  few 
years  who  are  big  enough  and  far  seeing 
enough  to  grasp  them. 

Openings  for  Every  Desirable  Industry 


LET  US  analyze  more  closely,  however, 
the  scope  of  these  opportunities.  Each  new 
town  established  will  need,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  general  stores,  drug  stores,  grocery 
stores,  shoe  stores,  restaurants,  hotels,  pool 
and  billiard  rooms,  barber  shops,  blacksmith 
shops,  dealers  in  farm  implements,  lumber¬ 
men’s  and  miner’s  supplies,  hardware  stores, 
bakeries,  and  harness  and  leather  stores. 
They  will  need  also  physicians,  lawyers  and 
dentists.  Some  will  support  newspapers 
and  semi-public  industries,  while  in  others 
men  in  special  lines  will  be  in  demand — 
electricians,  plumbers,  saw  mill  workers, 
mechanics,  engineers,  carpenters  and  con¬ 
tractors. 


In  the  way  of  factories  the  natural 
products  and  deposits  of  the  district  will 
call  for  sash  and  door  factories,  pottery, 
brick  and  tile  plants,  sawmills  and  farm  im¬ 
plement  makers.  In  many,  wagon  and  furni¬ 
ture  factories  will  be 
needed,  while  in  a  few 
cases,  at  least,  freight  car 
builders  will  do  well. 

The  same  story  that 
lies  behind  the 
growth  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  Edmon¬ 


ton,  Regina,  Calgary, 

Saskatoon  and  Brandon 
will  be  repeated  again 
and  the  towns  that  are 
but  mere  penciled  dots  on 
the  map  today  will 
contain  the  same 
sort  of  busy  stores 
and  shops  and  fac¬ 
tories  that  two-year  old  Edson  and  year- 
old  Mirror  are  supporting  at  present.  They 
will  have  the  same  advantages  that  these 
towns  had  with  the  added  value  of  being 
on  direct  line,  as  logical  shipping  centers,  to 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

In  proof  of  these  facts  let  us  take  Fort 
George,  a  small  town  already  situated  on 
the  Fraser  River,  as  an  example.  Elere, 
William  Blair — coming  a  few  years  ago — 
opened  a  general  merchandise  store.  From 
the  first  it  was  handsomely  supported  by 
the  farmers  already  in  the  district  and  the 
result  is  that,  today,  Blair  is  forced  to  carry 
a  stock  of  between  $100,000  and  $150,000 
on  his  shelves.  Ele  has,  in  addition,  four 
other  stores  in  various  towns  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  he  is  looking  for  more. 

At  Giscombe,  also  on  the  Fraser  River, 
the  same  story  has  been  repeated.  Here 
may  be  found  the  general  merchants  See- 
bach  and  Huble.  Eight  years  ago  Huble 
was  a  carpenter  in  Chicago.  Then,  some¬ 
how,  he  saw  his  chance  in  Central  British 
Columbia  and,  as  he  expressed  it,  “hit  out 
for  this  country  with  more  nerve  than 
money.”  He  settled  in  Giscombe  and  there, 
almost  four  hundred  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  railroad,  he  had  the  “brass”  to  start  a 
general  merchandising  store.  From  the 
start,  however,  it  was  a  huge  success  and 
it  is  the  best  sort  of  bet  that  the  next  time 
the  Hubles  come  to  Chicago  they  will  “put 
up”  at  the  Blackstone,  just  to  see  what  its 
like. 

It  follows,  however,  from  these  examples 
that  the  demand  and  the  wealth  are  there. 
All  that  is  lacking  is  the  railroad.  That  is 
why  ten  thousand  men  are  at  work  between 
the  Rockies  and  Prince  Rupert  laying  track 
as  fast  as  modern  methods  will  permit  in 
order  to  finish  the  last  link  in  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  system.  It  is  why  also,  on  a 
conservative  estimate,  one  hundred  million 
dollars  will  be  spent  in  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  in  British  Columbia  in  the  next  five 
years. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  it  will  require 
another  year  or  so  to  complete  this  road 
though  to  the  coast.  Meantime,  however  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  follow  its  steel 
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with  new  towns.  Already  some  of  these 
future  cities  are  being  born.  The  survey¬ 
ors  are  at  work  upon  them,  and  its  an  in¬ 
teresting  sight  to  watch. 

Even  the  blue  prints  are  a  study  in  scien¬ 
tific  town  building — in  the  precision  with 
which  every  detail  is  figured  in.  The  streets 
have  been  made  wide,  space  has  been  re¬ 
served  for  schools  and  public  buildings,  a 
park  area  has  been  set  aside,  and  even' 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  natural 
situation  of  the  site  toward  the  end  that 
the  towns  might  possess  a  compact  business 
and  an  attractive  residential  section. 

In  many  cases  the  plans  are  practically 
complete  and  will  soon  be  sent  to  Victoria, 
the  capital  city  of  British  Columbia,  for 
government  registration,  after  which  a 
formal  announcement  will  be  made  of  the 
opening  of  the  towns — and  the  rush  of  peo¬ 
ple  will  begin. 

Here,  again,  however,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  steps  in  and  guards  the  future  of 
its  towns.  It  early  discovered  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  injurious  speculation  in  real 
estate  by  irresponsible  firms,  it  was  best  to 
handle  the  sale  of  the  town  lots  through  a 
selected  firm,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  its 
authorized  agents.  After  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  opening  of  the  towns  has  been 
made,  therefore,  the  townsite  itself  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  same  manner 
as  Edson,  Mirror,  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
other  towns  and  cities  built  and  backed  bv 
the  railroad.  The  lots  may  be  sold  outright, 
by  the  “first  come,  first  served”  method,  or 
they  may  be  sold  at  public  auction  as  in 
the  case  of  Mirror,  where  $250,000  worth 
of  lots  were  sold  as  fast  as  the  auctioneer 
could  call  them  off. 

But,  whatever  method  is  followed,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  watch  over  the 
transaction  with  fatherly  interest  because  it 
is  well  known  that  desirable  citizens  make 
or  break  a  town  and  consequently  the  rail¬ 
road  uses  every  precaution  in  securing  them. 

Long  before  the  sale,  however,  these  new 
towns  will  begin  to  sit  up  and  show  life, 
for— strange  as  it  is— the  biggest  banks  of 
Canada  will  open  branches  at  once,  in  tem¬ 
porary  tents,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the 
future  business  of  the  cities-to-be.  Tem¬ 
porary  business  houses  also  will  spring  up 
in  order  that  the  business  of  the  town  may 
be  transacted  quickly  and  efficiently. 

All  in  all  the  business  of  town  building 
is  the  most  interesting  business  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive — particularly  in 
British  Columbia  where,  in  the  next  few 
years,  a  half  billion  dollars’  worth  of  tan¬ 
gible  business  chances  will  be  thrown  open 
to  the  Wanamakers,  the  Fields,  the  West- 
inghouses,  the  McCormicks  and  the  Goulds 
of  the  future  cities  of  the  last  great  west. 


The  Bookkeeping  Machine 


The  Bookkeeping  Machine  does  the  work  twice  as  fast  as 
it  can  be  done  by  hand. 

The  Bookkeeping  Machine  does  better  work  than  can 
be  done  by  hand. 

The  Bookkeeping  Machine  extends  the  balance  on  each 
account  after  every  posting,  instead  of  the 
old-fashioned  hand  way  of  computing 
balances  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  Bookkeeping  Machine  proves  the  accuracy  of 
the  work,  at  one  operation,  as  it  goes  along  and 

Erovides  a  Proven  (trial)  Balance  daily,  while  the 
est  hand  bookkeeper  must  hunt  for  mistakes  at 
the  end  of  the  month  unless  he  does  a  lot  of  useless 
checking  over  good  work  all  month  long. 

The  Bookkeeping  Machine  produces  machine 
written  records — uniform,  distinct,  legible  and 
indelible. 

The  Bookkeeping  Machine  eliminates  brain  fag 
worry  and  overwork  in  the  accounting  department 
and  "the  man  in  charge”  gets  “the  figures” 
promptly. 

The  Bookkeeping  Machine  delivers  promptly  the 
results  that  are  wanted  from  every  accounting 
department. 

You  ought  to  know  about  this  simple  machine  that 
produces  marvelous  results.  Send  your  name  and 
address  for  particulars  and  a  copy  of  that  new 
illustrated  magazine,  Bookkeeping  To-day. 

ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

115  CEDAR  ST.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


QUALIFIED 
TO  DO  THE 
WORK,  AND 
MAKES  GOOD 


The 

That’s  It!  “daw  It’s  Free 

Greatest 

of  Its 

Kind 

/qp*  HIS  wonderful  booklet  tells  you  all  about  the  most 

1  original — practical — simple — thorough  and  efficient 

business  encyclopedia  ever  published.  The  Amer- 

complete  in  6  handsome  volumes — 1500  pages — 450,000 

words.  Write  for  your  copy  of  “The  Greatest  of  Its  Kind,  now." 
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The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  me!c°ht: 

Between  you  and  this  bully 
good 
smoke 
is  just 


a 

2c 

stamp 

and  that’s  all 


When  you  want  a  good  cigar,  go  to  the  place  where  only 
good  cigars  are  made — Tampa.  Uncle  Sam  w:ll  take  your 
order  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  you  get  our 
cigars  by  express,  in  their  original,  full-flavored  freshness, 
just  as  the  Cuban  cigar  maker  smokes  them — as  mild  and 
as  fragrant  as  those  you  could  buy  at  the  little  Spanish 
coffee  houses  in  Ybor,  if  you  yourself  were  here  in  Tampa. 

In  our  Senator  at  $6.50  a  hundred — or  just  6}4c  a  piece — 
you  get  all  the  flavor,  fragrance  and  aroma  of  the  best  Havana  cigar  sold 
for  15c  or  20c.  Fresh  from  the  bench  as  you  get  it  from  us,  it  is  certainly 

better  than  the  average  10c  Havana.  The  mild  aroma  of  a  fresh  Havana  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  certain  volatile  oils  distilled  by  the  sun  in  the  soil  in  which  the  tobacco  is 
grown.  These  oils  disappear  in  the  ordinary  handling  of  commerce,  and  no  humidor  can 
give  them  back  to  you.  That  is  the  difference  between  our  fresh  cigars  and  the  artificially 
moistened  cigars  that  you  buy  in  stores. 

WE  LEAVE  YOU  TO  BE  THE  SOLE  JUDGE  if  you  will  promise  simply  to  smoke  one 
of  them,  we  will  gladly  send  you  100  prepaid,  to  be  tested  and  returned  at  our  expense  if  not 
satisfactory. 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Simply  write  us  on  your  business  stationery.  Then  after  you  have 
smoked  a  few,  remit  us  $6.50  if  they  suit  you.  If  they  do  not  suit  you,  ship  them  back, 
express  collect,  and  we  will  stand  the  expense. 

YOU  RUN  NO  RISK  AND  WE  PROMISE  CALVADOR  CUAREZ  po. 

:  ::  ::  ::  ::  TAMPA  FLORIDA  Vx 


YOU  A  NEW  TREAT 
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Centralized  Banking  Our  Only  Salvation 

(Continued  from  Page  246.) 


ACCOUNTANCY 

C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


THE  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Course 

has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare^ 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TYPE  W  K  I  T  E  R  S 

All  makes.  Lowest  Prices.  Big  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  cash  terms  enable  us  to  undersell 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  Underwoods,  Olivers,  etc. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
48  Ottowa  Building,  Chicago,  III. 


Commerdal  Weekly 

pi  yj  |  It’s  Differ- 

Expense  Book  gras. 

A  SIMPLIFIED  weekly  expense 
book,  combining  a  record  of 
expenses  and  other  useful  infor¬ 
mation  such  as: 

Population  of  our  principal  cities 
Postal  rules  and  regulations. 

First  aid  to  the  injured  advice 
Legal  rates  of  interest  in  various  States 
Yearly  calendars 
Weights  and  Measures 
The  Commercial  Expense  Book  is  the 
most  condensed,  desired  and  cheapest 
expense  book  published. 

No  matter  if  you  employ  one  salesman  or  one 
hundred.  The  Commercial  Weekly  Expense 
book  is  the  best  you  can  secure  for  keeping 
track  of  your  expense  account. 

Size  2  K  by  5  inches.  J ust  fits  the  vest  pocket. 
20  pages. 

This  book  contains  a  separate  page  for  each 
day,  a  page  for  total  sales  for  the  week;  a 
page  for  total  expense,  in  addition  to  the 
other  features. 

Think  of  it,  $2.00  per  hundred 
Quantity  prices  upon  request 
Send  today  for  a  sample 

M.  E.  WHEAT 

116  McLean  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Under  our  present  banking  system  panics 
are  inevitable.  At  the  first  sign  of  finan¬ 
cial  distress  the  thousands  of  individual 
banks  instead  of  uniting  and  fighting  the 
situation,  destroy  each  other  by  clamor¬ 
ing  for  reserve  money.  It  is  human  na¬ 
ture,  self  preservation,  bound  to  occur 
under  any  but  a  centralized  banking  sys¬ 
tem.  If  a  panic  starts  in  New  York,  other 
cities,  instead  of  pouring  funds  into  the 
metropolis  to  relieve  the  situation  try  to 
draw  away  what  money  they  have  there. 
Under  the  National  Reserve  system  with 
its  method  of  co-operation  between  banks 
their  resources  would  be  used  to  stamp 
out  panics.  Suppose  that  the  association 
had  existed  in  1907  it  would  have  thrown 
$100,000,000  into  New  York  at  the  first 
sign  of  distress  and  the  panic  would  have 
been  put  out  instantly. 

Furthermore,  as  things  are  today,  our 
currency  is  all  wrong.  It  is  not  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  business.  Under  a  proper 
system  the  volume  of  money  in  circula¬ 
tion  increases  as  business  increases  and 
contracts  as  business  contracts.  Yet,  in 
this  country  the  needs  of  business  have 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  issue  of 
bank  notes.  It  is  absurd  the  way  our  vol¬ 
ume  was  increased  between  1892  and 
1897.  At  that  time  business  was  almost 
at  a  standstill.  Furthermore,  if  you  care 
to  go  into  the  matter  you  will  find  that 
for  every  business  boom  our  volume  of 
bank  notes  has  decreased.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  the  value  of  our  notes  depends  upon 
the  price  of  government  bonds  instead  of 
upon  the  needs  of  business.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  nations  of  Europe  realized  this 
and  changed  their  banking  and  currency 
systems.  All  of  them  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  centralization  of  the  cash  reserve 
of  banks.  In  this  country  during  the  last 
fifty  years  our  banking  business  has 
grown  to  tremendous  proportions.  Yet 
our  banking  laws  are  the  same  substanti¬ 
ally  as  they  were  during  the  Civil  War. 
A  multitude  of  widely  scattered  banks  is¬ 
sue  notes,  blind  to  business  conditions. 
Their  reserves  are  scattered.  If  there  is 
any  central  fund  it  is  in  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment,  when  that  has  a  large  surplus 
or  in  some  of  the  great  banks  of  New 
York  City.  That  they  are  utterly  un¬ 
qualified  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
Central  Bank  when  emergency  arrives 
has  been  proven.  They  always  have 
broken  down  and  always  will. 

What  they  need  is  leadership;  leader¬ 
ship  under  regulation  of  the  law;  leader¬ 
ship  which  will  be  held  responsible  to  the 
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people  for  the  conduct  of  their  business, 
public  and  in  the  open. 

Let  me  show  you  why  this  leadership 
is  necessary.  Suppose  I  am  the  president 
of  a  country  bank  four  hundred  miles 
from  New  York  City.  I  am  a  successful 
merchant.  I  have  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  I  am  honest,  know  the 
credit  of  the  people,  know  my  bank  can 
loan  out  money  and  get  it  back  safely. 
How  can  I  look  ahead  for  six  months  and 
determine  the  policy  of  my  bank?  Shall 
I  loan  out  the  $50,000  I  have  on  hand  or 
in  fear  of  some  financial  storm  shall  I  put 
it  away  in  the  vaults?  If  I  do  put  it  away 
and  if  ten  thousand  other  bank  presidents 
put  away  their  surplus  in  the  vaults,  they 
bring  about  the  very  storm  that  they  fear. 
I  need  leadership.  To  whom  shall  I  look 
for  the  signs  of  the  times? 

Suppose  I  face  a  problem  similar  to 
that  of  only  two  summers  ago.  Then  it 
was  known  throughout  the  country  that 
the  loans,  especially  of  the  Western 
banks,  were  badly  distended;  that  there 
had  been  much  speculation  in  land. 
There  was  a  crop  of  more  than  $8,000,- 
000,000  to  be  moved.  Where  would  the 
money  and  the  credit  to  move  it  come 
from?  What  should  the  banks  do? 
Should  they  lock  up  their  money  so  that 
they  would  have  it  if  they  had  to  use  it? 
That  would  mean  the  destruction  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  inability  to  move  the  crops  in 
the  fall,  the  bringing  on  of  the  very  finan¬ 
cial  trouble  they  were  trying  to  avoid. 
Whereas  they  had  in  mind  merely  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  To  whom  should  they 
look  for  advice?  If  they  wrote  to  their 
banker  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  how 
could  they  be  sure  that  his  advice  would 
be  disinterested? 

The  National  Reserve  Association 
would  give  this  leadership.  It  would  be 
a  beacon  light,  like  the  Bank  of  England 
is  for  the  British  Empire.  It  would  give 
disinterested  advice,  not  based  on  the  de¬ 
sire  to  make  money.  It  would  give  no¬ 
tice  of  impending  trouble  by  raising  in¬ 
terest  rates,  which  would  be  the  signal 
for  business  men  to  haul  in  sail.  Further¬ 
more,  it  would  regulate  the  currency 
issue  on  scientific  principles,  so  that  the 
business  man  would  not  find  money 
“tight”  when  it  ought  not  to  be.  I  believe 
that  any  intelligent  business  man  who 
will  study  the  plan  of  the  National  Re¬ 
serve  Association  will  admit  that  it  is  a 
plan  under  which  money  panics  will  be 
impossible,  interest  rates  lower  and  more 
uniform,  and  political  control  impossible. 
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Suppose  you  are  a  business  man  and 
own  a  big  manufacturing  plant  that  the 
controlling  interests  in  the  National  Re¬ 
serve  Association  desire.  The  way  for 
them  to  destroy  your  credit  and  compel 
you  to  sell  at  their  price  is  just  as  open 
and  clear  as  their  control  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation.  If  they  decide  that  your 
note  is  good  any  bank  will  be  willing  to 
take  it.  They  will  be  able  to  discount  it. 
If  the  association  decides  that  your  note 
is  not  good  there  is  not  a  bank  in  this 
country  that  will  lend  you  a  dollar.  The 
members  wouldn’t  dare  to  and  if  the  non¬ 
members  did  they  would  be  put  out  of 
business  in  just  the  way  that  other  banks 
would  be  sent  to  the  wall.- 

Furthermore,  the  backers  of  the  plan 
will  tell  you  that  the  association  is  not 
permitted  by  law  to  buy,  sell  or  loan  upon 
stock  exchange  securities.  That  is  very 
sweet  and  consoling.  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  of  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Wall  street  to  get  control  of 
as  many  rural  banks  as  he  could.  In  his 
tour  of  the  country  he  learned  that  the 
average  deposits  of  such  institutions  were 
divided  in  this  way — 60%  went  to  local 
needs  and  the  balance  was  available  for 
loans  in  New  York.  My  friend  was  of¬ 
fered  half  the  commission  and  profits  that 
might  come  from  handling  this  surplus. 
Now  under  the  National  Reserve  the  as¬ 
sociation  would  do  the  commercial  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  and  the  thousands  of 
small  banks  would  send  their  money  to 
New  York  or  else  buy  bonds,  the  under¬ 
writing  profits  on  which  New  York  had 
taken.  So  Wall  Street  will  get  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  if  he  doesn’t  get  the  asso¬ 
ciation  money.  All  of  which  is  a  very 
excellent  way  of  beating  around  the  bush. 

The  panic  in  1907  was  started  by  the 
Clearing  House  of  New  York,  selecting 
a  day  when  the  reserve  of  the  city  was 
exhausted  to  refuse  to  clear  for  the  Orien¬ 
tal  Bank.  It  was  an  independent  bank 
and  perfectly  solvent,  but  objectionable; 
the  interests  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it. 
These  are  the  same  interests  that  are  be¬ 
hind  the  National  Reserve  Association. 

Prevent  panics?  Why  under  the  as¬ 
sociation  plan  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  and  unmake  panics  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  forcing  solvent  concerns 
to  the  wall  and  bringing  more  and  more 
of  them  into  the  clutches  of  the  octopus. 
That’s  one  of  the  values  of  centralization, 
it  makes  things  mucji  easier.  Every 
financial  man  knows  these  things,  though 
they  are  difficult  to  prove.  You  cannot 


prove  why  the  tides  rise  and  fall,  but  you 
know  they  do.  As  things  are  today  it  is 
possible  to  finance  enterprises  in  the 
country  only  upon  the  consent  of  the  few 
people  to  control  the  big  financial  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  is  a  dangerous  power  to  be 
invested  in  so  few  men.  Much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  if  given  to  one  central  body — the 
National  Reserve  Association. 

Suppose  there  were  three  big  com¬ 
panies  in  this  country  manufacturing 
sewing  machines.  They  have  bonds,  and 
although  they  cannot  sell  them,  they  are 
used  at  the  banks  as  collateral.  The  as¬ 
sociation  is  objecting  to  this  sort  of  col¬ 
lateral  until  one  of  its  big  members  dele¬ 
gates  a  man  to  consolidate  two  of  the 
companies.  The  stock  is  now  listed  and 
loans  on  its  bonds  are  made  willingly. 
The  third  company  does  not  go  into  the 
consolidation.  It  is  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,  and  wanting  to  expand,  needs  more 
money.  It  cannot  get  it  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  It  has  refused  to  go  into  the 
trust.  Then  another  bank,  an  independ¬ 
ent  one,  comes  along  and  makes  a  loan 
on  its  bonds.  Everything  goes  along  all 
right  until  the  day  when  the  Clearing 
House  notifies  this  independent  bank  to 
take  the  independent  sewing  machine 
company  bonds  out  of  its  vaults  before 
night.  A  hasty  meeting  of  the  directors 
is  called,  money  is  raised  and  the  bonds 
are  taken  out.  The  credit  of  the  sewing 
machine  company  is  gone.  It  must  go 
into  the  trust  or  go  into  bankruptcy.  All 
this  is  possible  under  the  National  Re¬ 
serve  plan.  So  we  may  have  the  unique 
spectacle  of  the  National  Association 
driving  independent  concerns  into  the 
Trusts  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
trying  to  pull  them  out. 

In  place  of  the  National  Reserve  I 
would  have  a  plan  that  would  permit 
each  locality  to  do  its  own  business  and 
conduct  it  so  that  local  disaster  would  be 
prevented.  I  would  have  it  so  that  each 
locality  could  have  reserve  enough  to 
crush  out  all  signs  of  panic  that  begin  to 
show  in  that  locality.  Then  there  would 
be  no  national  spreading  of  financial  fires. 
There  is  money  enough  in  this  country 
and  business  is  all  right  until  New  York 
goes  wrong.  Then  the  whole  country 
goes  wrong.  If  each  locality  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  facilities  to  take  care  of  its 
own  troubles  then  our  financial  troubles 
as  a  nation  would  be  at  an  end.  By  cen¬ 
tralizing  everything  in  a  National  Re¬ 
serve  Association  the  situation  is  only 
aggravated.  A  financial  peril  is  created. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  pie  ase  mention  B  US  IN  ESS 


This  Book  Will  Pay  You 
Its  Cost  in  a  Week 


270  Pages— 19  Helpfnl 
Chapters  —  Descriptive 
Booklet  Free. 


TT  showstyou  how  to  make  the  Mail  Order 

Business  really  profitable — tells  you 
how  to  sell  goods  successfully  by  mail,  points 
out  pitfalls’that  have  brought  failure  to  many. 

It  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  published — the 
only  practical  book  dealing  with  this  great 
Profit  Opportunity  in  a  comprehensive,  un¬ 
biased,  practical  way.  The 

Encyclopedia  of  the 
Mail  Order  Business 

Tells  you  just  what  to  do — what  to  avoid. 

Tells  what  to  offer,  where  to  buy  and  how 
to  sell — how  to  collect  money — adjust  com¬ 
plaints — increase  sales.  This  book  is  all  fact, 
not  theory — the  actual  experiences  of  suc¬ 
cessful  Mail  Order  Men,  full  of  ideas  that  will  bring  you  many  times  its 
price.  It  contains  the  complete  Berkowitz  Mail  Order  Instruc¬ 
tion  Course  that  sold  alone  for  $25.00. 

A  prominent  Advertising  Agent  writes:  “This  is  our  47th  year  in  the 
Agency  Business,  and  we  have  derived  more’information  from  your  “Mail 
Order  Instruction  Course”  than  all  other  sources  combined,  including 
long  experience.” 

Another  says:  “The  Encyclopedia  of  the  Mail  Order 
Business”  is  a  money  saver  to  the  beginner.  I  am  already  hooked 
up  with  a  fraud  company  and  am  going  to  expose  them.  Should  their 
literature  and  dealings  with  me  aid  you  in  protecting  others,  you  may 
have  same.” 

Wherever  you  are — whatever  your  business — if  you  want  to  increase 
your  income,  you  need  this  book. 

This  Liberal  Offer  Makes  You  Safe  in  Ordering  Now 

Simply  send  $5.00.  We  will  send  you  the  book  promptly.  Examine 
it  carefully,  and  if  you  do  not  say  it  is  worth  many  times  $5.00  to  you, 
return  it  within  5  days,  and  your  money  is  yours  again.  Don’t  delay 
— order  now. 

MAIL  ORDER  LIBRARY  CORP., 

100  F  STREET,  TOMPKINSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Wou\&  J6u 


show  it  to  your  friends 
and  tell  them  the  truth 
about  it  if  we  were  to  give  you  the  BEST  Raincoat 
we  make,  for  the  telling?  We  don't  want  your  money. 
We  wantfriends.  The  first  two  (manand  woman)from 
your  locality  (city  or  country)  heads  the  list  for  one 
each,  FREE.  If  you  are  suspicious,  you'll  be  sorry. 
Postal  Card  will  do.  Write  to-day.  DeptB. 

English  Raincoat  Tailors  Co.,  Sew  York 


Eurn 

f  1*0111 

si,soo 

to 

$5,000 

a  Year 


If  you  possess  the  necessary  quali¬ 
fications,  without  any  former  ex¬ 
perience,  you  can  increase  your 

present  earnings  from  two  to  five  times. 

TRAVELING  SALESMEN  are  in  Great 
Demand.  Hundreds  of  Positions  Now 
Open.  Write  at  once  for  our  free  book 
“How  to  Succeed  as  a  Salesman,”  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  our  Special  Limited  Offer. 
BRADSTREET  SYSTEM 

Mercantile  Bldg.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Modern  Methods 


A  Practical  Instruction  Book 


in  Loose  Leaf  Record  Keeping 


Contains  full  explanation  of  this  Money  and  Time 
Saving  Method  of  bookkeeping.  Describes  and 
illustrates  40  Record  Forms  with  full  explanation  of 
their  use.  We  will  send  this  book  Without  Charge 
to  any  Business  or  Professional  Man  who  writes  for  it. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

771  Stone  Street 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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fiUSINESS 


The  man  who  never  makes  up 
his  mind  to  do  a  thing  and  do 
it  well  never  gets  anywhere. 

Indecision  has  caused  more 
failures  than  any  other  fault. 

The  man  who  is  prepared  for  the  big 
opportunities  in  business,  is  the  one 
who  has  decided  to  take  advantage  of 
the  numerous  channels  of  training 
open  to  him  to  prepare  himself  for 
these  remunerative  jobs. 

The  trained  man,  the  man  with  the 
knowledge,  the  man  who  knows  he  is 
right,  the  man  with  the  confidence,  am¬ 
bition,  desire  and  action,  today  is  the 
man  “who  gets  there. ” 

Are  you  a  man  who  wants  a  better  job,  more 
money,  bigger  opportunities,  more  influen¬ 
tial  friends,  bigger  business  associates,  greater 
business  activities? 


Are  you  a  man  who  is  willing  to  exchange 
a  small  part  of  your  spare  time  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  yourself  for  busi¬ 
ness?  Are  you  willing  now  to  prepare 
for  a  secure  and  safe  business  future? 

If  you  are  and  can  decide  between  opportun¬ 
ity  and  chance,  write  to  us  today  for  a 
copy  of  Inspiration-Ambition-Success,  a 

handsome  56-page  booklet,  fully  descriptive 
of  our  correspondence  courses  of  instruction 

in  HIGHER  ACCOUNTING  AND  BUSI¬ 
NESS  LAW,  and  the  big  opportunities  they 
offer  YOU. 

Just  sign  the  coupon  below  and  get  the 
book  FREE.  No  obligation. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  ACCOUNT¬ 
ANTS’  SOCIETY,  Inc. 


Occupation 


City 


Stare 


113  West 
Fort  St. 

Detroit, 

Mich. 


The 
Inter¬ 
national 
Account¬ 
ants’  Society, 
Inc.,  I  13  W.  Fort 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Gentlemen: 

You  may  send  me 
FREE  a  copy  of  Inspira¬ 
tion-Ambition  Success,  your 
56-page  booklet.  I  understand  that 
this  does  not  cost  me  one  cent  and 
places  me  under  no  obligation  what¬ 
ever. 


Business  Cartoons 

of  the  Month  — 


November,  1912 
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The  CLEARING  HOUSE 

A  Department  of  Business  Ideas,  Information  and 
Discussion  as  Presented  in  Other  Magazines 


Playing  Up  the  Trade-Mark 

N  A  RECENT  number  of  “Printers’ 
Ink”  Waldon  Fawcett  shows  how 
numerous  manufacturers  obtain  the 
maximum  display  for  their  trade-marks  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  intruding  upon  the 
usefulness  and  appearance  of  the  product. 

It  has  come  to  be  realized,  he  says,  that 
certain  trade-marks  are  characterized  by 
what  may  perhaps  be  called  creative  adver¬ 
tising  force.  Unique  and  startling  designs 
that  instinctively  impress  the  casual  passer¬ 
by  and  coined  words  so  ingenious  as  to 
arouse  curiosity. 

Such  trade-marks  kindle  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  and  curiosity  even  though  they 
be  not  backed  up  by  other  advertising.  But 
if  a  trade-mark  is  to  be  thus  automatically 
drafted,  on  occasion,  as  a  missionary  of 
trade,  it  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  said  trade-mark  be  effectively 
displayed.  Indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that  in 
the  case  of  some  lines  of  goods  the  placing 
of  the  trade-mark  is  of  quite  as  much  im¬ 
portance  as  the  character  of  trade-mark 
selected. 

The  United  States  statutes  make  few 
definite  stipulations  on  this  score  beyond  the 
requirement  that  an  applicant  in  order  to 
obtain  registration  of  a  trade-mark  must 
file,  with  his  application,  at  the  U.  S.  Patent 
Office  “a  statement  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  same  (trade-mark)  is  applied  and  af¬ 
fixed  to  goods.”  The  Trade-Mark  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office  therefore  allows 
considerable  latitude  as  to  the  manner  of 
affixing  and  displaying  trade-marks,  but 
there  are  certain  written  or  unwritten  rules 
which  sometimes  result  in  prohibition  when 
least  expected.  For  instance,  it  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  practice  of  the  office  that  a  trade-mark 
in  its  relation  to  the  trade-marked  article 
should  be  with  it  but  not  of  it.  That  is,  the 
trade-mark  may  be  as  intimately  identified 
as  you  please  with  the  goods  concerned,  but 
it  should  not  be  an  integral  part  of  such 
goods. 

To  illustrate  how  fine  a  line  may  be 
drawn  in  such  decisions  it  may  be  cited  that 
the  trade-marks  which  appear  as  water¬ 
marks  in  paper  are  accounted  acceptable 
and  indeed  ideal,  they  having  no  function 
in  the  utilization  of  paper  as  such.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  manufacturer  who 
sought  to  weave  in  his  trade-mark  as  a  part 
of  the  fundamental  design  of  cloth  or  other 


material  would  be  likely  to  encounter  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  plan  at  the  Patent  Office. 

In  these  days  when  the  advertising  value 
of  the  package  is  coming  to  be  so  highly 
esteemed,  it  behooves  the  manufacturer  to 
bear  in  mind  that  a  trade-mark  must  be 
merely  an  identifying  mark  and  may  not  be 
a  bottle,  package,  box,  carton  or  other  con¬ 
tainer.  Lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point 
has  brought  disappointment  to  a  number  of 
manufacturers  who  had  evolved  original 
trade-mark  schemes.  Some  manufacturers, 
however,  have  resorted  to  very  ingenious 
expedients.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  some  manufactured  articles  is  such 
that  a  fertile  brain  is  required  to  find  a 
place  on  the  product  where  the  trade-mark 
will  be  in  plain  sight  and  yet  will  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  appearance  of  the  goods  or 
interfere  with  the  handling  of  the  product. 

But  of  all  the  examples  of  trade-mark 
display  there  is  probably  none  more  worthy 
of  praise  than  that  afforded  by  “Rub-Dry” 
wash  cloths,  because  of  the  clever  way  in 
which  a  novelty  has  been  evolved  and  made 
to  serve  a  double  purpose.  In  the  case  of 
these  wash  cloths  the  trade-mark  is  affixed 
in  the  form  of  a  tab,  by  which  the  cloth  can 
be  hung  on  nail  or  hook  in  order  to  allow 
it  to  dry.  Such  a  tab  is  a  distinct  conven¬ 
ience  and  a  welcome  addition  to  the  wash 
cloth,  although  most  people  do  not  seem  to 
have  realized  it  before.  And  the  Rub-Dry 
people,  not  content  with  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone,  have  gone  one  better  and 
utilized  the  reverse  of  this  trade-mark  tab 
in  order  to  advertise  the  kindred  product, 
Rub-Dry  towels.  Tags  and  tabs  form,  in¬ 
deed,  one  of  the  standard  mediums  of  trade¬ 
mark  announcement,  and  the  more  con¬ 
spicuously  a  trade-mark  is  affixed  to  a  prod¬ 
uct  the  greater  is  the  advertising  value  of 
the  mark  in  that  connection. 

To  go  to  the  other  extreme,  we  find  some 
manufacturers  who  are  all  but  compelled 
by  circumstances  to  so  place  trade-marks 
that  their  advertising  message  will  be  read 
not  only  by  the  purchaser,  but  by  he  who 
runs.  The  shining  example  is  afforded  by 
the  makers  of  rubber  goods,  and  particular¬ 
ly  the  manufacturers  of  automobile  tires. 
The  light  of  the  latter  simply  cannot  be  hid¬ 
den  under  a  bushel.  The  maximum  of  pub¬ 
licity  is  also  afforded  by  the  position  of  the 
trade-mark  labels  on  the  disc  talking  ma¬ 
chine  records  of  the  Victor  and  Columbia 


MEMINDEX 


prevents  forgetting,  saves  time 
F  aids  thinking  capacity,  increases 
F  efficiency  and  cash  income. 

SSJ)  Because  it’s  the  only  device  that 

k.  \  J  automatically  takes  care  of  all  kinds 

of  memoranda  at  the  exact  moment 
it  is  required.  A  pocket 
and  desk  card  index  system  combined 
for  personal  use.  f  m 

Genuine  Morocco  case,  quartered 
oak  tray  and  cards,  vest  size,  S3. 50 
express  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

Other  styles  and  sizes,  $2.00  up. 

Write  for  booklet,  and  ask  for  name  of 
dealer  nearest  you. 

WILSON  MEM1NDEX  CO., 

112  Dey  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Automatic 
Check  Protection! 


Scientific  efficiency  in  check  writing  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  use  of  the 


For  the  reason  that  checks  written  with  it  are 
automatically  and  absolutely  protected  in  the 
process  of  writing  them,  and  require  no  further 
detail  or  labor.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  proved  time- 
saver  over  any  other  known  method  of  writing 
checks. 

It  is  the  only  machine  that  writes  the  entire 
check,  protecting  every  letter  and  figure  with 
writing  that  cannot  be  erased  or  altered  in 
any  way  without  detection. 

The  use  of  the  Sun  Check  Writer  opens  up  an 
entirely  new  field  in  the  simplification  of  check 
making  methods.  Our  experience  and  suggestions 
are  at  your  disposal  without  charge. 

Send  for  SAMPLE  CHECK  and  INFORMATION. 

The  Sun  Check  Writer 

315  BROADWAY  :  NEW  YORK 


A  Half  Inch  of  Cream 

A  Few  Movements  of  the  Brush 
A  Perfect  Lather 


Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream 

4‘  The  Perfect  Shaving  Medium ,f 
Applied  directly  on  the  face — lathers  freely  and 
instantly.  Contains  no  free  caustic  and  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  dry  on  nor  smart  the  face — 
softens  the  beard  without  the  usual  “rubbing- 
in”  with  the  fingers — extremely  economical — 100 
shaves  per  tube  —  no  waste  —  sanitary  — 
antiseptic. 

Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream  is  not  the  hasty 
product  of  a  day,  but  the  result  of  three  years’ 
careful  investigation  and  experi¬ 
menting.  The  name  Mennen 
is  behind  the  cream. 

For  sale  everywhere,  25c. 

Sample  Tube,  Free 
GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  celebrated  Mennen’s 
Toilet  Powders. 
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BUSINESS 


The  Specialized  Variety  of 
American  Cover  Papers 


/  i 

'  / 

V  / 


“A  differ¬ 
ent  cover  for  each  separate 
purpose”  is  the  efficiency  idea  of  “made 
in  America”  catalog  covers.  Instead  of  having  to 
employ  one  or  two  grades  of  imported  paper — whether 
unnecessarily  tough,  heavy,  or  expensive,  for  all  high  grade 
or  permanent  uses — a  choice  of  five  varied  grades  and  a  score 
of  distinct  colors  and  finishes  is  afforded  by  the  complete  line  of 


Founded 


ISOS 


Besides  their  adaptability,  these  varied  grades  and  finishes  permit  a  wide 
range  of  price  selection — and  often  afford  a  substantial  saving  in  cost  where 
permanency  and  toughness  are  not  desired — the  price  varying  with  the 
required  finish  and  quality. 

Our  staff  of  artists  and  printing  experts  are  at  the  disposal  of  all 
business  firms— large  or  small— who  wish  to  reduce  the  expense 
and  double  the  pulling  power  of  their  business  literature. 

Samples  de  Luxe  and  full  information  upon 
request.  Use  your  letterhead 
- — today. 


Knowlton  Bros.,  Inc. 

Cover  Department  A 

Watertown,  New  York 
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The  Classified  Columns  of  BUSINESS 

The  Magazine  for  Office,  Store  and  Factory 

^^^HESE  are  the  little  advertisements  which  bring  the  great  big  returns.  If  you  have  any- 
/  \  thing  to  advertise  to  the  man  in  the  office,  store  or  factory,  if  you  want  help  from  some 
source,  you  can  secure  everything  you  want  at  the  smallest  possible  cost  through  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns  of  BUSINESS.  Why  not  give  them  a  try-out  in  the  next  issue?  They  more  than 
pay  for  themselves. 

Classified  Rates  on  Application  to  BUSINESS ,  the  magazine  for  office ,  store  and  factory 


companies.  The  figure  of  the  quizzical  dog 
and  the  double  musical  notes — another 
splendid  trade-mark — identify  these  respect¬ 
ive  products  at  a  glance  and  without  the 
necessity  of  reference  to  the  accompanying 
printed  matter. 

Undoubtedly  the  responsibilities  of  trade¬ 
mark  display  sit  most  lightly  on  the  should¬ 
ers  of  him  whose  trade-mark  is  the  name  of 
his  product.  No  manufacturer  who  has  the 
wisdom  to  trade-mark  would  put  out  an 
anonymous  product,  and  if  a  name  or  title 
that  has  been  registered  as  a  trade-mark 
appears  in  any  form  in  any  location  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law  and  the  conditions  of 
advertising  prestige  have  alike  been  satis¬ 
fied. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  even  in  the 
case  of  a  trade-mark  name  that  has  become 
a  household  word  the  line  “Registered  in 
U.  S.  Patent  Office,”  or  an  abbreviation  of 
same,  shall  always  appear  in  conjunction 
with  the  mark.  If  this  registration  notice 
be  missing  the  law  provides  that  the  owner 
cannot  recover  any  damages  in  a  suit  for 
infringement,  except  on  proof  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  duly  notified  of  infringement 
and  continued  the  same  after  such  notice. 
The  law  further  stipulates  that  if  by  any 
reason  of  the  size  or  character  of  the  trade¬ 
mark,  or  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  attached  to  the  goods,  the  registration 
notice  cannot  be  given  in  conjunction,  it 
must  be  affixed  in  the  form  of  a  label  to  the 
package  or  receptacle  containing  the  trade- 
marked  article. 

A  National  Capital  Built  to  Order 

USTRALIA  is  to  follow  America  in 
having  a  made-to-order,  carefully 
planned  capital  in  a  federal  district,  says 
The  Outlook,  and  comes  to  this  country  for 
the  plans.  The  Australian  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1900  by  the  Federation,  provided 
for  a  new  capital  city,  separate  and  distinct 
from  any  of  the  present  cities  of  the  several 
colonies,  on  a  site  to  be  selected  within  ten 
years.  Early  last  year  the  engineers  finally 
selected  a  locality  in  the  federal  district  of 
some  nine  hundred  square  miles  which  the 
Parliament  had  cut  out  of  New  South 
Wales.  A  competition  was  then  formu¬ 
lated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Home  Affairs,  and  invitations  and  in¬ 
formation  data  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
calling  for  ground  plans  for  the  proposed 
city,  and  such  other  descriptive  and  sug¬ 
gestive  matter  as  competitors  might  include 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  scheme  for  a  city, 
including  Capitol,  university,  military  post, 
other  public  institutional  buildings,  and  all 
the  necessary  structures  to  take  care  of  the 
capital  municipality,  its  industries  and  hab¬ 
itation.  W.  B.  Griffin,  of  Chicago,  won  this 
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competition,  which  was  world-wide  in  its 
scope,  and  received  a  prize  of  £1,750 
($8,750).  He  sent  ground  plans  of  the 
central  part  of  the  city  proper,  four  miles 
square,  drawings  on  contour  maps  provided 
by  the  Australian  Government ;  smaller  scale 
plans  showing  anticipated  suburban  exten¬ 
sions  and  the  related  features  of  the  en¬ 
vironment  ;  sectional  cuts  in  two  directions 
through  the  city  showing  the  elevation  at 
very  small  scale  of  public  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  and  a  perspective  view  from  the  top 
of  one  of  the  local  mountains  of  the  entire 
plan. 

Stamping  Machines  to  Replace  Post¬ 
age  Stamps 

IT  IS  to  the  credit  of  the  New  Zealand 
postal  authorities,  says  a  writer  in  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews,  that  they 
are,  unlike  most  government  officials,  al¬ 
ways  prepared  to  consider  any  means  or 
inventions  for  saving  time  and  labor,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  local  invention  for  post¬ 
marking  letters  was  one  of  their  first  ex¬ 
periments. 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  a  strug¬ 
gling  mechanic  suggested  to  the  postal  au¬ 
thorities  that  an  automatic  stamping  ma¬ 
chine  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  business 
people,  besides  being  an  economy  to  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  postal  authorities  of  all 
countries  have  long  been  on  the  lookout  for 
some  means  of  coping  with  the  continuously 
increasing  postal  matter,  and,  while  labor- 
saving  machinery  in  the  direction  of  mech¬ 
anically  postmarking  letters  in  place  of  the 
old  hand  stamp  had  been  invented,  there 
was  no  practical  suggestion  in  the  direction 
of  economy  in  the  large  expense  of  printing 
stamps,  with  all  the  necessary  labor  of  is¬ 
suing,  checking,  taking  over,  and  balanc¬ 
ing  them. 

The  mechanic  was  therefore  informed 
that  if  he  could  invent  a  machine  that  would 
automatically  stamp  letters,  and  there  were 
sufficient  safeguards  against  fraud,  it  would 
be  given  a  trial. 

The  result  was  that  a  penny-in-the-slot 
machine  was  installed  outside  postoffices 
and  at  pillar  boxes,  etc.  A  few  months’  trial 
proved  that,  while  it  was  a  convenience,  the 
accumulation  of  foreign  coins,  tokens,  discs 
of  lead,  washers,  etc.,  was  fatal  to  its  suc¬ 
cess  and  it  was  abandoned. 

The  next  step  was  a  coin-freed  machine 
for  use  in  offices.  On  the  insertion  of  a 
sovereign,  the  mechanism  of  the  machine 
was  unlocked,  and  impressions  of  pence  and 
half-pence,  to  the  value  of  £1  could  be  ob¬ 
tained,  when  the  machine  automatically 
locked  itself  pending  the  insertion  of  an¬ 
other  sovereign. 

This  proved  itself  such  a  convenience  to 
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of  making  Perfect  Duplicates  with  the 

Daus  Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator 

No  intricate  mechanism.  No  printers' ink.  Always  ready. 

100  Copies  from  Penwritten  and  50  Copies 
from  Typewritten  Original 

Useful  In  any  business  for  making  duplicates  of  circular  letters,  trial  balances. 
Invoices,  price  lists,  reports,  menus,  manuscripts,  drawings, specifications,  etc. 
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Complete  Duplicator,  cap  size.  Prints  8^x13  inches. 
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Circular  of  larger  sizes  upon  request. 
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ftUSlNESS 


Is  your  mind 

Do  you  grope  aimlessly  for  words,  thoughts 
or  ideas — do  you  forget  names,  dates  and  faces 
- — does  your  mind  wander  when  you  want  it 
to  work — does  the  power  of  intelligent  speech 
seem  to  forsake  you  when  in  public? 


PROF. 

HENRY 
DICKSON 

America’s  foremost  authority 
on  Memory  Training.  Public  Speaking, 

Self  Expression,  and  Principal  of  the  Dickson 
Memory  School,  Auditorium  Building  ,  Chicago. 


Stop  Forgetting! 


There  is  no  more  reason  for  a  bad  memory  than  a  flabby 
muscle.  A  good  memory  is  an  accomplishment  not  a  gift.  Of  course 
there  are  those  unusual  men  who  develop  a  powerful,  retentive  memory  in¬ 
tuitively,  but  most  minds  must  be  trained  to  remember— trained  by  systematic  exercise, 
just  as  you  would  exercise  a  muscle  of  the  body  to  make  it  strong. 

I  can  teach  you  to  acquire  a  good  memory .  I  can  make  your  mind  a  classified 
indexed  system  of  instantly  available  thoughts,  arguments  and  ideas. 

/  can  impart  this  instruction  to  you  easily— pleasurably— in  a  series  of 
brief,  interesting  lessons. 


business  people  that  the  idea  naturally  oc¬ 
curred  to  increase  the  number  and  value  of 
the  impressions  given,  and  the  machine  then 
reached  its  third  stage. 

The  new  machine,  on  the  insertion  of  a 
sovereign,  would  give  impressions  of  one 
half-penny,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  pence  until  the  sovereign  was  exhausted, 
when  the  machine  closed  automatically.  So 
perfect  were  these  machines,  that,  if  the 
dial  showed  that  nineteen  shillings  and  ten 
pence  had  been  used,  and  the  user  wanted 
to  get  a  six-penny  impression,  the  machine 
would  give  the  impression,  lock  itself,  and 
debit  the  four  pence  to  the  next  sovereign. 

This  machine  was  given  a  good  trial  and 
was  mechanically  perfect,  but  the  difficulty 
of  control  became  apparent.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  objected  to  its  clerks  Handling  so 
much  cash  when  collecting,  and  there  was 
a  great  danger  of  burglary.  Commercially, 
it  was  not  always  satisfactory  because  it 
was  found  that  occasionally  the  staff  would 
have  left  the  office,  leaving  a  large  quantity 
of  postal  matter,  to  find  later  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  impressions  remaining  in  the 
machine,  and  the  messenger  or  junior  clerk 
had  to  find  somebody  with  the  wherewithal 
to  recharge  the  machine. 

These  failures  did  not  daunt  either  the 
inventor  or  the  department  and  the  out¬ 
come  was  the  present  machine,  which  has 
now  been  in  general  use  in  the  Dominion 
for  the  past  six  years. 

Unlike  its  predecessors,  no  coin  is  re¬ 
quired  to  operate  it. 

It  gives  impressions  of  half-penny,  one, 
three,  and  six  pence  and  one  shilling,  and 
as  each  impression  is  made  its  value  is  auto¬ 
matically  recorded  on  a  set  of  dials  at  the 
top  of  the  machine,  which  are  plainly  vis¬ 
ible.  The  first  dial  records  the  number  of 
pence  and  half-pence  until  one  shilling  is 
reached,  when  a  record  is  made  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  dial,  which  registers  up  to  twenty  shil¬ 
lings,  the  £1  being  transferred  to  the  third 
dial,  which  in  turn  passes  the  record  on  to 
the  fourth  dial  as  soon  as  impressions  to 
the  value  of  £20  have  been  obtained.  This 
dial  records  every  £20  used,  until  £400 
is  reached.  The  total  is  then  taken  up  by 
a  toothed  wheel,  which  is  visible  under  a 
small  round  glass  near  the  dials.  This  wheel 
records  up  to  £4000,  when  the  machine 
automatically  resets  at  zero. 

Profit  Sharing  Schemes  in  England 

THE  principle  of  profit  sharing  is  not 
altogether  new.  In  one  form  or 
another  it  has  been  in  operation  in 
France  and  England  for  several  decades. 
In  England  where  the  movement  has  gained 
a  strong  foothold,  there  are  a  number  of 
excellent  examples  of  co-partnership  organ- 


Ten  minutes  study  each  day  will  quickly  enable 

you  to  absorb,  weigh,  reject  and  classify  ideas,  names 
and  occurrences  in  the  card  index  file  of  your  mem¬ 
ory  for  ready  reference. 

I  will  make  you  master  of  your  mind’s  ramifica¬ 
tions  instead  of  the  victim  of  its  disordered  details. 

Memory  is  the  basis  af  all  knowledge — the  es¬ 
sence  of  all  power.  Resolved  down  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  it  is  thought — systematized.  A  bad  memory 
means  disorganized,  disjointed  thinking. 

In  these  days  of  systematized  effort  and  efficiency 
methods  it  is  as  inexcusable  as  a  sloppy,  littered 
desk.  Imagine  what  a  time  you  would  have  finding 
valuable  papers  or  correspondence  if  you  jumbled  all 
these  in  a  pile  or  flung  them  disregardless  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  box  on  your  desk. 


When  you  pile  your  thoughts  haphazard  into  the 
file-box  of  Memory,  don’t  expect  to  find  them  at  a 
second’s  notice  when  you  need  them  later  on. 

But  a  good  memory  is  a  storehouse  where  rich 
treasures  of  knowledge,  thought  and  experience  are 
gathered  in  orderly  piles. 

A  good  memory  prompts  accurate  judgment  and 
quick  decision— means  clarity  of  perception— concentra¬ 
tion— develops  self  control  and  a  direct  line  of  thought. 

It  will  increase  your  efficiency  and  productiveness 
generally,  and  put  a  keener  edge  on  the  blade  of 
your  thought — now  dulled  perhaps  by  misuse,  or 
rusted  from  inactivity. 

Thousands  of  men  will  tell  you  what  my  course  has 
done  for  them.  Some  can  tell  you  how  they  owe  their 
present  efficiency  solely  to  this  course.  Others,  natur¬ 
ally  bright,  can  tell  you  how  my  course  increased  the 
value  of  their  natural  powers— brought  them  to  their 
great  efficiency. 


izations,  as  pointed  out  by  John  B.  C.  Ker¬ 
shaw  in  The  Engineering  Magazine  for 
September.  These  schemes  he  describes  as 
follows : 

In  the  year  1889  the  manager  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  a  public  com¬ 
pany  which  shares  with  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Co.,  the  monopoly  of  London’s  gas 
supply,  had  some  difficulties  with  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Gas  Workers’  Union,  employed 
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in  their  works.  This  difference  led  to  a 
strike,  which  at  the  time  created  much  in¬ 
convenience  in  those  districts  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  served  with  gas  by  the  company,  and 
was  marked  by  serious  disturbances  and  the 
intervention  of  the  military.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  and  lasting  effect  of  the  dispute, 
however,  was  the  inauguration  of  a  scheme 
of  profit-sharing  by  the  firm,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  it  succeed  (in  spite  of 
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Women  as  well  as  men  need  this  training. 

To  the  club  woman,  the  social  leader,  the 
modern  settlement  worker,  as  well  as  the 
teacher,  professional  and  business  woman,  the 

Dickson  System  of  Memory  Training 

is  an  invaluable  aid  to  success.  I  especially  invite  investigation 
of  my  system  by  ambitious  women,  who  are  seeking  to  advance 
themselves  by  the  best  modern  methods  of  self  culture  and 
genuinely  practical  mental  development. 

You  can  have  this  training.  You  can 
have  this  increased  power. 

Only  ten  minutes  a  day  will  bring  it  to  3'ou — will  teach  you 

How  to  remember  names  and  faces  of  people  you  meet. 

How  to  focus  your  mind  instantly,  to  use  effectively  the  points  of  a 
business  proposition. 

How  to  recall  small  but  vital  points  of  business  without  burdening  th  • 
memory. 

How  to  commit  a  speech  or  toast  to  memory  quickly,  and  deliver  i 
unhesitatingly  in  public  or  private. 

How  to  think  on  your  feet  and  make  an  extemporaneous  speech. 

How  to  converse  at  social  gatherings  in  a  natural,  interesting  way  that 
wins  friends. 

How  to  overcome  self-consciousness,  bashfulness,  etc. 

How  to  control  your  think  faculties. 

How  to  apply  concentration  to  the  subject  at  hand. 

How  to  acquire  the  habit  of  easy,  logical  thinking. 

How  to  memorize  for  studies,  examinations,  etc. 

How  to  Get  a  Free  Copy 

of  This  Valuable  Book  ^ 

De  Luxe  edition  handsomely  illustrated,  richly  bound. 
Is  exactly  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  desires  to  be  a  successful  public 
speaker.  The  price  of  this  1912  de  luxe  edition 
is  $2.00.  I  will,  however,  present  a  copy 
absolutely  free  to  every  student  who 
enrolls  for  my  course  of  memory  train¬ 
ing  within  ten  days  after  reading 
this  offer. 

Send  the 


publtr 


Dickson  School  of  Memo©' 

C  H  i  C/\0  O 


Write 
for 

Free  Book 

I  want  every  man  who  feels  the  • 
need  of  mental  systematization — who 
finds  himself  now  and  then  hesitating  over 
a  date,  thought,  fact  or  name,  that  he  should 
know  instantly — to  send  for  this  complete  and 
interesting  book — telling  how  a  perfect  mental  devel¬ 
opment  will  increase  his  productiveness  generally — how 
I  teach  mental  development — simply,  scientifically  and  in¬ 
terestingly — by  mail.  It  tells  how  my  ’course  of  training  en¬ 
ables  you  to  classify  impressions,  ideas  and  names,  so  as  to  havethem  ready  at 
any  time— enables  you  to  keep  your  brain  in  order— to  eliminate  the  useless 
litter— to  associate  ideas,  names  and  thoughts  in  classes — practically  to  index 
your  mind  as  you  index  a  file.  Send  ior  it— TODAY— also  information  as  to 
how  to  get  a  free  copy  of  Dickson's  “How  to  Speak  in  Public." 

Professor  Henry  Dickson,  Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory 

760  Auditorium  Bldg.  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Professor  Henry  Dickson, 
Principal, 

Dickson  School  of  Memory, 

760  Auditorium  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 

Dear  Sir: 

You  may  send  me — FREE — a  copy 
of  “How  to  Remember,”  also  full  particu¬ 
lars  on  how  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  your 
new  book — “How  to  Speak  in  Public.” 


Name. 


Address  . 


City. 


State . 
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the  opposition  of  the  men’s  leaders)  by  dis¬ 
pensing  with  all  unionist  aid  and  by  run¬ 
ning  the  works  with  non-unionists  labor. 
How  successful  this  scheme  has  been,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  still  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  all  the  works  owned  by  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  and  that  31  gas 
companies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  repre¬ 
senting  47  millions  sterling  ($235,000,000) 
of  invested  capital,  have  adopted  this  or  a 


similar  principle  in  the  management  of  their 
works. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company’s 
business,  like  that  of  all  other  public  gas 
companies,  has  expanded  enormously  since 
the  scheme  was  first  adopted  in  1889,  and 
the  company  possesses  now  a  capitalization 
of  over  £8,000,000  sterling  ($40,000,000) 
and  over  8,000  employees.  All  public  gas 
companies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are 


granted  their  monopoly  of  supply,  under 
a  charter  of  incorporation  which  limits  the 
interest  that  may  be  paid  upon  the  ordinary 
share  capital,  and  also  regulates  the  relation 
between  the  price  at  which  the  gas  is  sold, 
and  the  percentage  on  share.  If  profits  in¬ 
crease,  the  shareholders  not  only  benefit  but 
also  the  gas  consumer — for  if  the  dividends 
go  up,  the  price  of  gas  must  come  down. 
What  the  originators  of  this  plan  did  was 
to  bring  the  worker  into  this  profit-sharing 
arrangement  that  already  existe  1  between 
the  shareholders  in  the  company  and 
those  who  consumed  the  gas,  and  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  or  per¬ 
centage  on  all  salaries  and  wages,  this  per¬ 
centage  rising  and  falling,  like  the  share¬ 
holders’  dividends,  with  the  variations  in 
the  price  at  which  the  gas  was  sold.  One- 
half  of  the  bonus  was  payable  in  cash  to 
the  worker;  the  other  half  was  used  for 
purchase  of  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  on  the  open  market.  Each  worker 
thus  became  a  shareholder  in  the  company, 
and  when  his  holding  was  large  enough,  the 
shares  that  had  hitherto  stood  in  the  names 
of  trustees  were  transferred  into  his  own 
name.  Up  to  the  end  of  1910,  the  total 
amount  paid  to  the  workers  under  this 
scheme  had  been  £505,674,  or  an  average 
of  £24,000  per  year,  and  of  this  total  £276,- 
660  had  been  invested  in  the  company’s 
business,  and  (as  the  shares  are  above  par) 
the  workers’  holding  of  shares  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking  is  now  valued  at  £332,000. 

The  bonus  has  varied  between  3  per  cent 
and  9%  Per  cent  on  the  annual  salary  or 
year’s  wages  of  each  official  or  worker  who 
qualifies  to  share  in  the  distribution.  The 
bonus  for  the  year  1910  was  at  the  rate  of 
8y4  per  cent,  and  amounted  to  £41,327,  gas 
being  sold  to  the  consumer  at  2  shillings  2 
pence  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  or  11  pence  under 
the  basis.  The  average  bonus  in  1910  was 
thus  slightly  over  £7  per  man,  5,950  work¬ 
ers  having  participated  in  the  bonus  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  secretary  of  the  company 
reports  that  they  have  had  no  trouble  with 
the  stokers,  or  with  the  trades  union  offi¬ 
cials  since  the  scheme  was  inaugurated  in 
1889,  thus  bearing  out  Earl  Grey’s  claim, 
that  copartnership  had  converted  this  com¬ 
pany’s  works  into  an  oasis  of  peace  and 
brotherhood. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Co.,  and 
another  of  the  gas  companies  practicing  co¬ 
partnership  principles,  have  also  appointed 
working  men  on  their  boards  of  directors ; 
the  intention  being  to  increase  the  number  of 
working  men  representatives  on  the  boards, 
as  the  holding  of  shares  by  the  workers  in¬ 
creases  in  aggregate  value.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  feature  of  this  system  of  payment, 
since  it  enables  the  men  to  place  their  views 
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and  grievances  at  once,  without  the  aid  of 
any  intermediary  officials  or  agents,  before 
the  board  of  management. 

Messrs.  J.  T.  &  J.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  have  prac¬ 
ticed  copartnership  principles  at  their  woolen 
mills  at  Batley,  near  Leeds,  since  1892. 
Though  the  present  wave  of  industrial  un¬ 
rest  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  extended 
to  their  mills,  and  a  dispute  concerning 
price  lists  for  certain  classes  of  woolen 
goods  recently  disturbed  the  peaceful  and 


happy  relations  which  have  existed  for  so 
long  between  Messrs.  Taylor  and  their  em¬ 
ployees,  this  dispute  must  not  be  allowed  to 
blind  one  to  the  advantages  of  copartner¬ 
ship,  or  to  the  fact  that  for  twenty-one  years 
the  scheme  has  worked  successfully  in  this 
industry.  The  basis  of  Messrs.  Taylor’s 
scheme  is  that  the  surplus  profits  which  re¬ 
main  each  year,  after  paying  5  per  cent 
and  the  usual  charges  for  depreciation,  etc., 
shall  be  equally  divided  between  capital  and 


Thousands  of  Bookkeepers 

Have  never  taken  off  a  Trial  Balance 

in  their  account  with  themselves.  Mr.  Bookkeeper,  your  job  is  a  business— you  are  the 

proprietor — your  stock-in-trade  consists  of  your  time,  your  energy,  your  brains — that’s  what  .you  have  to  sell. 
Then  why  don’t  you  apply  business  principles  to  the  business  of  selling  yourself.  Isn’t  it  time  that  YOU  have  an  accounting 
with  YOURSELF  ?  Decide  now  to  take  off  a  trial  balance  of  your  own— debit  yourself  with  the  long  hours,  the  hard  work, 
the  brain  fag,  and  on  the  credit  side  set  down  the  small  salary  and  the  smaller  opportunities  of  your  position.  How  do  they  balance 
up?  The  discrepancy  is  startling— you  are  selling  the  best  years  of  your  life  for  a  pittance.  You  could  earn -five  to  twenty 
times  more  money  on  exactly  the  same  investment  of  time,  energy  and  mental  application  by  selling  yourself  as  an  AUDITOR  or 
CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT,  but  youkcan’t  sell  what  you  haven’t  got  in  stock. 

Why  not  begin  at  once  to  stock  your  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  Higher  Accountancy  ? 


Get  a  La  Salle  University  Training 
In  Higher  Accountancy  at  Home 

You  don’t  need  to  leave  home,  or  give  up  your  position.  You 
need  not  interfere  with  present  duties  or  sacrifice  a  penny  of 
earning  power.  Simplv  devote  your  spare  moments  to  systematic  study, 
and  use  our  home^study  Course  in  Higher  Accountancy.  We  teach  the 
subject  by  the  University  Extension  Method,  and  you  have  the  advan¬ 


tage  of  studying  with  one  of  the  greatest  educational  institutions  of 
the  age.  We  offer  the  only  home-study  Course  in  Higher  Accountancy 
which  is  of  University  Grade— as  complete  and  thorough  as  you  could 
get  in  any  resident  school,  wholly  practical  and  simple,  easy  to 
understand,  and  by  the  master  minds  of  the  profession — men  like 
William  Arthur  Chase,  C.  P.  A.,  L.  L.  B.,  formerly  President  of  The 
American  Association  of  C.  P.  A.  Examiners  and  now  Lecturer  on 
Accountancy  in  the  University  of  Illinois,  will  personally  supervise  and 
direct  every  step  of  your  progress.  Don’t  waste  precious  time  or  risk 
your  future  with  any  but  the  very  best  instruction— get  full  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  La  Salle  Course  in  Higher  Accountancy. 


$3,000  to  $10,000  Salaries 


and  not  Enough  Expert  Accountants  to  Supply  the  Demand 


As  a  bookkeeper,  a  hundred  men  are  waiting  for  your  job; 
as  an  Accountant,  a  hundred  jobs  are  waiting  for  you.  With 
500,000  big  concerns  calling  for  annual  or  semi-annual  audits,  and  only 
about  900  certified  public  accountants  in  the  United  States,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  you  is  simply  tremendous  in  its  possibilities  of  high  re- 
n  merution  and  advancement.  All  of  these  big  concerns,  while 
besieged  with  bookkeepers  are  searching  for  Accountants  -that  is, 
men  who  know  the  Strategy  of  Accounts.  These  men  are  paid  from 

LaSalle  Portfolio  of 
Valuable  Information  sent 

Every  bookkeeper  should  know  the  facts  concerning  his 
chances  of  becoming  an  expert  accountant.  We  have  a  portfolio 
giving  exactly  the  information  you  want— studies  required,  kind  of 
examinations,  when  and  where  held,  state  regulations,  salaries  paid, 
positions  to  be  had,  etc.  We  send  this  valuable  portfolio  Free- 
Postpaid— including  full  particulars  of  The  La  Salle  Course  in  Higher 
Accountancy.  Clip  the  coupon  opposite  and  mail  at  once. 


$3,000  to  $25,000  per  year,  and  they  are  "men  who  had  no  advantage 
over  you.  Hope,  ambition,  purpose,  willingness  to  study  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  a  bigger  and  better  future,  won  out  for  them.  They  will  w  in 
out  for  you.  The  whole  field  of  business  opportunity  is  opened  to  the 
man  who  makes  his  bookkeeping  knowledge  and  training  the  stepping- 
stones  on  which  to  rise  from  mediocrity  to  the  distinction  and  the  earu- 
ing  power  of  the  proficient  Higher  Accountant. 

Special  Reduced  Rate  Scholarship 

to  those  returning  this  coupon  promptly— act  today  and  thereby  save 
about  one-fourth  the  usual  tuition  cost,  also  secure  complete  set  of 
Higher  Accountancy  text  books  sent  at  once  Free— no  additional  cost. 

■■■■■■  FREE  COUPON  -Tear  Out  and  Mail  Today  ■■■■■■ 

|  La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.,  1609  f  Chicago,  III.  i 

J  Gentlemen: — Please  send  without  cost  orobligation  to  me  book-  J 
J  let  of  Accountancy  Factiand  full  particulars  regarding  your  Course  ■ 

■  in  Higher  Accountancy, also  advise  at  once  regarding  your  spec-  ■ 

■  ial  reduced  rate  scholarships.  My  occupation  is  given  below:  0 

D  ■ 

■  Name .  ■ 


LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 


Street  and  No, 


Dept. 


1609,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


City 


State 


labor.  The  share  of  the  latter  is  calculated 
upon  the  year’s  earnings  in  the  shape  of 
salary  or  wages,  and  is  paid  in  the  form 
of  shares.  A  double  bonus  is  given  to  those 
employees,  not  less  than  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  have  been  with  the  firm  not 
less  than  five  years,  and  own  shares  in  the 
business  equal  to  half  a  years  wages.  The 
bonus  is  not  paid  in  cash,  but  is  given  in 
the  form  of  fully-paid  shares  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  which  receive  cash  dividends  as  and 
when  such  dividends  are  declared. 

Soon  after  the  scheme  was  formulated, 
the  woolen  trade  of  Yorkshire  experienced 
a  decided  set-back,  and  in  the  years  1897  and 
1898  the  firm  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  &  J.  Taylor, 
Ltd.,  had  no  surplus  profits  to  divide.  That 
the  scheme  survived  this  trying  period  is  a 
proof  of  its  soundness  and  of  the  good  sense 
of  the  workpeople.  The  number  of  share¬ 
holders  in  the  company  is  1,046,  more  than 
1,000  of  whom  are  employees  of  the  firm. 
The  secretary  of  the  company  reported  last 
year  that  the  traditionally  good  relations 
between  the  management  of  the  firm  and 
its  employees  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  existence  of  the  profit-sharing  scheme, 
and  that  their  relations  with  the  trades- 
union  officials  had  also  been  friendly. 

William  P.  Hartley,  Ltd.,  is  a  well- 
known  firm  of  jam  manufacturers,  with 
works  at  Aintree,  near  Liverpool,  and 
also  near  London.  The  profit-sharing 
scheme  of  this  firm  was  inaugurated  in 
1885,  and  has  therefore  been  in  opera¬ 
tion  twenty-seven  years.  The  basis  of 
the  scheme  differs  from  the  two  previous 
ones,  in  that  the  total  amount  distributed 
each  year,  also  the  share  of  each  partici¬ 
pant,  is  determined  personally  by  the 
founder  and  present  head  of  the  firm,  Sir 
William  P.  Hartley.  The  share  of  each 
worker  takes  the  form  of  a  cash  bonus, 
presented  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  at  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  employees  held 
just  after  Christmas. 

Another  scheme  of  profit-sharing  prac¬ 
ticed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manufac¬ 
ture,  namely,  that  of  sweets  and  confec¬ 
tionery,  was  started  by  the  firm  of  C.  N. 
&  Co.,  in  the  year  1890.  The  factory 
owned  by  this  company  is  situated  near 
London,  and  in  the  busiest  season  of  the 
year  3,000  workpeople,  chiefly  women  and 
girls,  are  employed.  The  profit-sharing 
scheme  is  based  upon  the  equal  division 
between  capital  and  labor  of  the  surplus 
profits  that  remain  over  each  year,  after 
payment  of  6  per  cent  interest  on  the 
ordinary  shares  of  the  company.  A  por¬ 
tion  only  of  labor’s  share  is  paid  in  cash ; 
the  remainder  is  invested  as  a  provident 
fund,  from  which  payments  are  made  in 
cases  of  sickness,  accident,  and  death. 
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Byron  Weston 

Hinged  Linen  Record  Paper 

**  I  '  HE  hinge  in  Byron  Weston  Linen 
A  Record  Paper  for  Loose  Leaf 
Books  which  is  a  patented  feature 
owned  and  used  exclusively  by  the 
Byron  Weston  Company,  is  processed 
into  the  paper  while  the  sheet  is  form¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  only  hinge  that  provides 
utmost  flexibility  with  great  strength. 
Note  in  these  illustrations  how  per¬ 
fectly  the  leaves  roll  back  at^{  binder 
with  none  of  the  bulge  or  spring  usu¬ 
ally  found  in' ledger  papers. 


Hinged  Section  is  sized  and  calendered  on 
both  sides  and  can  be  printed,  ruled,  written 
on  and  erased. 


The  Economy  of 
Buying  High  Grade 
Ledger  Paper 

It  is  an  axiom  with  shrewd 
purchasing  agents  in  ev¬ 
ery  line  that  to  attempt  to 
savemoney  at  the  expense 
of  quality  is  the  poorest 
kind  of  economy.  Espec¬ 
ially  true  is  this  where 
ledger  paper  is  concerned. 

Ledgers,  Record  Books 
and  Loose  Leaf  Systems 
hold  the  vital  statistics  of 
a  business.  To  record  the  archives  of  an 
industry  or  institution  on  paper  of  varying 
quality  is  to  jeopardize  their  preservation. 

The  purchaser  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  costs 
comparatively  little  more  to  use  the  best  papers 
than  it  does  second-grade  stock.  He  should  also 
remember  that  Byron  Weston  Ledger  Paper  not 
only  insures  permanency,  but  its  fine  writing 
surface  is  an  aid  as  well  as  an  incentive  to 
neatness,  and  because  of  its  magnificent  body 
it  can  be  erased  easily  and  freely  without 
streaking  or  blotting. 

Send  for  Sample  Book  K  —  and  a  sheet  of  our 
patented  hinged  paper  with  directions  for  ordering 

BYRON  WESTON  COMPANY 

DALTON  Established  1864  MASS. 

**The  Paper  Valley  of  the  Berhshires** 


Erasing  knife  can  be  used  freely  on  hinged 
section  and  erasures  written  over  leaving  sub¬ 
sequent  writings  as  legible  and  dear  as  the  first 


Ledger  paper  that  is 
crimped,  corrugated  or 
after  treated  cannot 
be  written  on,  printed 
or  ruled.  Hence  a  wide 
margin  must  be  left 
on  both  sides  of  every 
page  which  not  only 
represents  a  waste  of 
paper  but  makes  it 
necessary  to  employ 
larger  and  bulkier 
ledgers. 

Byron  Weston 
hinged  paper 
comes  all  ready  for 
the  ruler  and 
binder.  No  after 
treatment  is  re¬ 
quired. 


Hinged  Section  has  90  per  cent  of  the  strength 
of  the  body  of  the  sheet.  It  does  not  tear  as 
the  surface  of  the  paper  is  not  cracked.  Full 
strength  of  sheet  is  at  binder  holes. 
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Higher  Efficiency — Position— Salary 


Become  an  Expert  Accountant 

Learn  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Accounts,  Cost  Accounting, 
Auditing,  Business  Law, 
Organization,  r~\ 

Management,  Etc.  V  A 


Get  a 
Position 
Like 
i  This 


Learn  Interstate  Commerce 

and  Become  an  Expert  in 
Traffic,  Freight  Rating 
and  Transportation 
Work 


Prepare  Yourself — Then  Demand  Advancement! 


Don’t  delude  yourself  with  the  mere  “hope”  of 
advancement.  Be  honest  with  yourself!  What 
ARE  YOU  DOING  to  merit  advancement? 
Don’t  imagine  that  just  because  you  work  hard 
and  put  in  long  hours  you  should  get  a  higher 
position  or  more  salary.  YOU  KNOW  that  long 
hours  and  hard  work — ALONE — will  never  win. 


You  must  get  RESULTS!  Today,  results — and 
results- ALONE — count  in  the  final  valuation  of  a 
Modern  business  bids — EXCLUSIVELY 


man. 


— for  men  of  higher  “brain-efficiency.”  The 
standard  of  requirement  is  HIGH.  You  must 
prepare  yourself — then  you  can  DEMAND  ad- 
vancement  and  it  will  be  given  IMMEDIATELY. 


Extension  University  Home- Study  Courses 


Interstate  Commerce 


This  course  covers  the 


prehensive  and  complete.  In  condensed,  concrete  and 
simplified  form,  it  contains  the  exact  information  you  will 
need  in  actual^  work.  It  covers  practical  “DAILY  TYPE 
PROBLEMS”  that  arise  in  traffic  offices  every  hour — how 
to  compute  lowest  legal  rates  within  and  between  various 
traffic  territories — how  to  adjust  rates— colored  maps  of 
traffic  territories,  etc.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  knowledge  gained 
from  actual  experience  of  expert  traffic  men  in  the  field — 
tested,  tabulated  and  classified  in  such  a  clear  and  simple  form  that 
It  can  be  easily  learned  by  any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence.  This 
training  will  qualify  you  for  higher  position  and  salary — it  will  place 
you  in  a  NEW  PROFESSION  created  by  the  new  Government 
Freight  Rate  System. 

FREE  AID  AND  ADVICE 

Remember  that  if  you  enroll  under  one  of  these  courses  you  will,  at 
any  time,  be  entitled  to  the  service  of  the  La  Salle  Extension  Univer¬ 
sity  Board  of  Consulting  Specialists.  You  will  thus  have  their  aid  and 
advice  to  help  you  in  your  daily  work — they  will  help  you '‘make 
good”.  This  feature  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  the  course. 

CDrriAT  CrUAT  ADCHIPC  In  orderto  popularize  our 
Of  uVjnULxiIvijni  I  i3  course  in  Interstate  Com¬ 

merce  and  in  Higher  Accountancy,  we  are  now  offering ‘‘Special 
Scholarships”  at  reduced  cost.  Don’t  neglect  this  opportunity  to 
enroll  under  the  reduced  rates — you  will  receive  the  complete  regu¬ 
lar  course.  Catalog  and  complete  information  concerning  the  coui  se 
in  which  you  are  interested  will  be  sent  free.  Easy  monthly  pay¬ 
ments — no  extras.  Send  the  coupon  at  once.  We  also  offer  “Univer¬ 
sity  Extension’*  Courses  in  Law,  Commercial  I*aw,  Business  Organization 
Bud  Management,  Bookkeeping  and  Business  English. 

Catalog  and  full  particulars  of  any  course  upon  request. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1610  Chicago,  III. 


TYPEWRITING 


PAYS 


Study  the  TULLOSS  TOUCH  SYSTEM.  Gain  speed  | 
— accuracy — ease  of  writing  Spare  time  study.  No  f 
interference  with  regular  work.  Will  bring  the  speed 
and  the  sal  ary  of  an  expert.  Tulloss  writers  | 
are  fastest  and  best  paid.  Send  for  our 

96=Page  Book,  Free 

It  fully  describes  this  fast  and  accurate  method.  I 
Filled  with  new  ideas  and  valuable  helps.  Tells  how 
high  speed  is  gained — how  to  avoid  errors — what  I 
practice  work  is  best— 96  pages  of  vital,  helpful 
facts.  Worth  dollars  to  any  typewriter  user.  Sent  I 


absol utely  free. 
k‘*Kvery  Finger  ~ 
Specially 
Trained*’ 


If  you  want  more  speed;  more  I 
accuracy;  more  salary —  I 
send  for  this  hook  today  I 
—NOW. 

The  Tulloss  School  I 
of  Touch  Typewriting  I 
1032  College  H ill  | 
Springfield  O.  f 


Higher  Accountancy 


This  course  was  pre- 

_  _  pared  by  expert  ac¬ 

countants  and  under  the  direct  personal  supervision  of  WILLIAM 
ARTHUR  CHASE,  I..L.B.,  C.P.A.,  formerly  President  American 
Association  of  Certified  Public  Accountant  Examiners.  It  is  designed 
to  qualify  men  for  the  very  highest  positions  and  salary.  Don’t  bo 
merely  a  ‘‘bookkeeper” — go  higher — become  an  expert  accountant. 
Scores  of  excellent  positions  will  be  open  to  you,  as  the  demand  for 
qualified  accountants  is  far  greater  than  the  supply — there  are  not 
enough  expert  accountants  in  the  whole  country  to  meet  the  demands 
of  a  single  city  like  Chicago  or  New  York.  The  successful  conduct 
of  any  large  business  demands  «-«  ------------------ 

constant  supervision  of  an  ex-  f 
pert  accountant.  Many  posi-  4 
tionsofthis  kind  are  paying 
over  $10,000 a  year.  Byour  4  '  , 

•‘Extension  University  ^  r  La  Salle  Extension  University 


COUPON 


Plan”  you  can  complete 
the  course  and  become 
a  Qualified  Account- 
ant  in  one  year!  4  - 
This  course  also  ♦ 
prepares  for  the  f 
C.  P.  A.  exam-  ♦  * 
inations  in  -f 
any  state. 


Dept.  1610 


Chicago,  III. 


Gentlemen.  Please  send  me,  with* 

ut  coat  or  obligation.  Catalog  and  com¬ 
plete  information  concerning  the  course  I 
have  marked  “X  ’ ' .  Also  give  me  an  expla- 
of  your  ’'University  Extension  Flan’  ’  of 

□  education 

Interstate  Commerce 


j  |  Higher 


Accountancy 


□ 


Law 


* 


I  can  make  a  good  penman  of  you  at  home  during 
spare  time.  Write  for  my  free  book.  “How  to  Become 
a  Good  Penman.”  It  contains  specimens  and  tells  how 
others  mastered  penmanship  by  the  Tamblyn  Sys¬ 
tem.  Your  name  will  he  elegantly  written  on  a  card 
if  you  enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

f.  W.  Tamblyn,  400  Meyer  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Good  memory  is  absolutely  essential  to  success, 
for  memory  is  power.  Be  successful— Stop  For¬ 
getting!  Begin  your  real  training  at  once. 

The  Dickson  Method  of  Memory  Training 
makes  you  "Forget  Proof,”  develops  concentration, 
will,  self-confidence,  quick  thought,  ready  speech 
Write  today  for  my  free  book,  “How  to  Remember” 

— faces,  names,  studies,  also  how  to  secure  FREE,  a  copy  of 
my  $2.00  DeLuxe  book,  “How  to  Speak  in  Public.”  Address 
Dickson  Memory  School,  750  Auditorium  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


22  YEARS  OF  SUCCESS.  Instruction  by 
mail  adapted  to  everyone.  FOR  AMBI¬ 
TIOUS  MEN  who  want  to  prepare  for 
practice  or  who  want  to  take  our  busi¬ 
ness  law  course  so  as  to  better  their 
business  prospects.  Takes  spare  time 
only.  Can  refer  to  successful  graduates 
located  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Handsome  catalogue  and  Easy  Payment 
Plan  free. 

THE  SPRAGUE  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

246  American  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Be  a  Professional  Man 


University  Business  Education 

by  Mail  Prepares  You  to  Become  a 


Banker  Certified  Public  Accountant  Advertiser 

Broker  Corporate  Secretary  Credit  Man 

Accountant  Factory  Accountant  Manufacturer 

Cost  Accountant  Auditor  Merchant 

Business  Organizer  Salesman  Real  Estate  Broker 


Indicate  the  profession  you  wish  to  enter  in  writing 
for  book  D,  which  will  be  sent  on  request  together 
with  full  information  regarding  your  particular  needs. 

Address  Dept.  D,  Universal  Business  Institute,  Inc. 

Fifth  Ave.  and  23rd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  Wanted 


DO  YOU  WANT  AuOOD  POSITION  WHERE  YOU  CAN  EARN 
FROM  $1,000.00  TO  $5,000.00  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES  ? 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  positions  now  open.  No  former 
experience  as  a  salesman  required  to  get  one  of  them.  If  you  want 
to  enter  the  world's  best  paying  profession  our  Free  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure  a  position  where  ^  '  can 
earn  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Salesman&.i 
Write  today  for  full  particulars;  list  of  good  openings  and  tes¬ 
timonial  letters  from  hundreds  of  our  students  for  whom  we  have 
recently  secured  good  positions  paying  from  $100.00  to  $500.00 
month  and  expenses.  Address  nearest  office.  Dept.  HO 
National  Salesmen's  Training  Association 
^Chicago  New  York  Kansas  City_8eattle^New^rleana^Toronto, 
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An  Interesting  and  Instructive  book  that  tells  how  slow  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  collected  without  giving  offense  and  how  bad 
accounts,  the  kind  that  are  usually  charged  to  “loss,"  can  be 
turned  Into  cash. 

The  book  “Skllfu  Collecting"  also  tells  about  our  collection 
system — a  system  that  enabled  an  experienced  collection  attor¬ 
ney  at  Chilllcothe,  Ohio,  to  Increase  his  Income  20  per  cent — a 
system  that  enabled  a  retail  merchant  at  Salem,  Oregon  to  col¬ 
lect  $170  from  old  bills  in  less  than  a  month— a  system  that 
enabled  a  collection  agent  at  Berkeley,  Calif.,  to  save  $30  a 
month  In  expense  that  he  said  could  not  be  saved  by  any 
other  system.  The  book  “Skilful  Collecting"  Is  free.  Send  to¬ 
day  and  receive  a  copy  by  return  mall. 

NATIONAL  COLLECTORS  ASSOCIATION,  385  Park  Place,  Newark. Ohio 


UNCLE  SAM  is  BEST  Employer; 

pay  is  high  and  sure ;  hours  short ;  places  per¬ 
manent;  promotions  regular  ;  vacations  with 
pay;  thousandsof  vacancies  every  month  ;  all 
kinds  o  f  pleasant  work  everywhere;  nolay- 
offs;  no  pul  1  needed  ;  common  education  suffi¬ 
cient.  Specia  1  money  back  guarantee  if  you 
wirite today  for  booklet  D  876.  IT  IS  FREE. 

EARL  HOPKINS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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GET  READY  FOR  SUCCESS 


This  is  the  “young  man’s 
number”  of  Business  News. 

The  leading  article  outlines 
a  practical  course  of  reading 
in  44  Essentials  of  Business 
Success.”  It  shows  how  to  use 
the  great  business  books  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  Is  impartial,  interesting, 
instructive.  Every  “get  ahead” 
young  man  should  read  it  at  our 
expense. 

There  is  other  business-build- 
’ng  information  in  this  issue  of 
Business  News. 

Write  for  a  copy;  it’s  free. 

Start  to  Get  Ready  NOW 


BUSINESS  BOOK  BUREAU 

57  MERCANTILE  LIBRARY  B’L’D’G-.N.Y. 
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Transacting  business 

at  f/ie> White  House 


Some  Features  of  the  Administrative  and  Clerical  JV ork  Rooms  at  the  IF  kite  House  IFhich 
Render  Its  “  Inside ”  Methods  More  or  Less  Instructive  to  all  Business  Men 

By  W aldon  Fawcett 


NEVER  was  there  a  business  office 
where  the  machinery, — human  and 
mechanical, — was  more  completely 
hidden  or  where  a  more  noiseless  office 
routine  prevails  than  in  the  headquarters 
of  our  national  Executive. 

Much  has  been  printed  in  recent  years 
regarding  the  superficial  phases  of  the 
White  House;  its  simple  dignity;  its  un¬ 
ostentatious  office  system ;  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  democracy  which  contrasts  so 
sharply  with  that  at  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  most  foreign  governments. 
But,  even  in  this  connection,  comparatively 
little  has  been  said  regarding  the  Presi¬ 
dential  office  equipment  and  those  details 
of  everyday  routine  which  should  be  inter¬ 
esting  as  enabling  the  practical  business  man 
to  compare  these  methods  with  his  own. 

The  very  absence  of  ostentation  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Presidential  business  may  at¬ 


tract  some  conservative  men  of  affairs,  but 
probably  the  prestige  of  the  Executive  es¬ 
tablishment  as  a  model  of  its  kind  rests 
chiefly  on  the  circumstance  that  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  possibly,  is  so  large  a 
volume  of  mail  handled  and  so  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  callers  received  by  so  small  an  office 
force,  nor  so  heavy  a  volume  of  business 
transacted  in  such  limited  quarters.  The 
total  business  staff,  including  ushers,  mes¬ 
sengers,  etc.,  numbers  little  more  than  forty, 
whereas,  the  clerical  and  secretarial  contin¬ 
gent  will  not  total  two  dozen.  As  for  work¬ 
ing  quarters,  the  modest  one-story  office 
building, — the  “annex”  to  the  White  House 
erected  on  the  initiative  of  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  doubled  in  size  by  President  Taft, 
— does  not  represent  in  aggregate  floor 
space  a  fraction  of  the  area  occupied  by 
many  a  large  corporation  that  pre-empts 
one  or  more  floors  of  a  modern  skyscraper. 


Handling  the  mail  is  not  only  one  of  the 
heaviest  responsibilities  of  business  transac¬ 
tion  at  the  White  House,  but  it  is  also  the 
most  difficult  of  execution  owing  to  the 
wide  fluctuation  in  the  volume  of  daily  mail. 
Almost  every  business  man  realizes  the  per¬ 
plexities  of  marketing  a  line,  the  inquiries 
and  orders  for  which  rise  and  fall  spas¬ 
modically  at  different  seasons,  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  business  other  than 
that  of  the  President  where  the  incoming 
mail  varies  tremendously  from  day  to  day 
and  where  a  flood  of  letters  may  be  pre¬ 
cipitated  literally  without  warning.  To  add 
to  the  burdens  of  the  correspondence  de¬ 
partment  there  is  the  rule  that  every  letter  ’ 
addressed  to  the  President  shall  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  from  the  White  House  even  though 
the  subject  involved  is  one  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  some  government  department  to 
which  the  original  letter  of  inquiry  has 
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There  are  dozens  of  callers  each  day  who  insist  upon  seeing  the  President 
in  person  and  whose  position,  influence,  social  or  political 
connection  makes  it  impossible  to  deny  the  request. 


been  duly  referred.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
rule  also  to  the  effect  that  every  letter  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  White  House  shall  be  an¬ 
swered  within  twenty-four  hours  unless 
exceptional  circumstances  make  this  impos¬ 
sible. 

This  policy  of  promptness  taxes  the 
resources  of  the  White  House  business 
establishment  when,  as  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens,  the  daily  receipts  jump  to  1,000  let¬ 
ters  or  more.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  circumstances  are  excep¬ 
tional,  although  many  newspaper  readers 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  received  at  least  a  thousand  letters 
every  day  of  his  occupancy  of  the  of¬ 
fice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  weeks 
at  a  stretch  when,  under  normal  condi¬ 
tions,  the  daily  mail  will  seldom  exceed 
200  letters  and  the  average  for  long  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  present  administration 
has  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  350  let¬ 
ters  per  day.  But,  as  has  been  said,  this 
normal  volume  may  be  quickly  changed 
to  the  abnormal.  The  appearance  of  some 
new  national  issue,  an  international  crisis, 
an  important  declaration  of  policy  by  the 
President,  a  proposal  of  new  legislation 
or  any  one  of  a  number  of  turns  of  affairs 
is  likely  to  bring  down  upon  the  White 
House  an  avalanche  of  letters  of  inquiry, 
advice,  commendation  and  criticism. 

Needless  to  say,  the  President  sees  but 
a  fraction  of  these  letters,  and  he  replies 
personally  to  only  a  limited  number, — 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  present  Executive, 
who  dictates  answers  to  more  letters  than 
have  most  of  his  predecessors.  The  win¬ 
nowing  process  to  which  the  letters  are 
subjected  is  rather  interesting.  It  starts 
with  the  mail  clerk  who  opens  all  incom¬ 
ing  letters,  except  the  very  few  missives 
which,  in  accordance  with  a  prearranged 


plan,  bear  upon  the  envelopes 
autograph  initials  or  other 
insignia  which  serve  as  secret 
“passwords”  indicating  that 
these  particular  letters  are  to 
pass  to  the  hands  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  unopened. 

For  the  response  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  letters 
received,  the  mail  clerk  is  able 
to  arrange  without  troubling 
the  President  or  his  secretar¬ 
ies.  Among  the  correspond¬ 
ence  taken  out  by  this  first 
sifting  process  there  may  be 
cited  all  those  inquiries  on 
any  subject  which  may  be 
prominently  in  the  public 
mind  and  to  which  the  White 
House  makes  a  more  or  less  stereotyped 
response.  Or,  similarly,  the  mail  clerk 
can  take  care  of  letters  which  he 
realizes  are  to  be  answered  just  as 
were  similar  letters  received  from  other 
sources  a  month  or  a  year  before.  All 
this  will  suggest  to  the  practical  busi¬ 
ness  man  “form  letter”  work,  and  yet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  White  House  makes 
very  little  use  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  form  letter.  Not  only  is 
the  filled-in  form  letter  unknown  in 
White  House  practice,  but  even  in  the 
case  of  letters  of  reply  which  duplicate 
one  another  in  general  purport  every  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  vary  the  phraseology  and 
give  each  letter  as  much  individuality  as 
possible.  Incidentally  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  letter  signature  by  proxy  or 
the  rubber  stamp  method  is  unknown  at 
the  White  House.  Every  person  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  letter  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  President  can  rest  assured  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  personally  penned  the 
name. 

Letters  which  cannot  be  handled  by 
the  White  House  mail  clerk 
on  his  own  responsibility  are 
passed  on  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  President  or  one  of  the 
two  Assistant  Secretaries.  The 
apportionment  of  the  mail 
among  these  three  aids  is  gov¬ 
erned  not  by  their  relative 
rank,  but  rather  by  a  system 
whereby  it  is  sought  to  have 
each  subject  of  general  corres¬ 
pondence  handled  in  all  cases 
by  the  secretary  who  has 
specialized  on  that  particular 
matter.  Under  this  plan,  for 
example,  one  secretary  is  en¬ 
trusted  with  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  extensive  tour 
by  the  President,  while  an¬ 


other  may  be  charged  with  the  compilation 
of  the  data  needed  by  the  Chief  Executive 
for  the  preparation  of  a  special  message  to 
Congress. 

It  is  only  an  occasional  letter  that  the 
Secretary  to  the  President  cannot  dispose 
of  without  consulting  his  chief.  Those 
communications  which  do  seem  to  merit 
the  personal  attention  of  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  he  has  ready  for  the  President 
the  first  thing  each  morning, — an  early 
morning  hour  being  the  time  set  aside  by 
the  President  for  disposing  of  the  mail. 
Pinned  to  each  letter  that  is  laid  on  the 
President’s  desk  is  a  typewritten  memo¬ 
randum  giving  the  synopsis  of  previous 
correspondence  or  any  facts  in  the  matter 
that  might  be  desirable  to  aid  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  framing  a  reply.  The  President 
may  dispose  of  a  letter  that  requires  his 
personal  attention  by  dictating  a  reply  or, 
as  is  more  often  the  case,  he  may  return 
all  the  papers  in  the  case  to  his  Secretary 
with  a  penciled  notation  that  will  guide 
the  Secretary  in  framing  a  reply  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  President’s  wishes. 
And  just  here,  appropos  the  higher  esti¬ 
mate  that  in  business  circles  is  not  being 
placed  on  autograph  letters  from  “the 
head  of  the  house”  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  all  of  our  recent  Presidents  have 
made  it  a  frequent  practice  to  write  in 
long-hand  letters  in  which  it  was  desired 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  to  infuse  the  personal  equation. 

Six  stenographers  are  kept  busy  typing 
the  letters  dictated  by  the  President,  his 
secretaries  and  mail  clerk,  and  this  corps 
must,  when  the  volume  of  mail  is  un¬ 
usually  heavy,  be  supplemented  by  men 
(there  are  no  women  employed  in  the 
Presidential  business  offices)  detailed 
temporarily  from  one  or  another  of  the 
Government  Departments.  A  letter 
press  copy,  instead  of  a  carbon,  is  kept  of 
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Col.  Crook,  the  disbursing  officer,  is  the  dean  of  the  office  staff,  having  been 
continuously  on  duty  at  the  White  House  in  one  capacity  or  an¬ 
other,  since  the  administration  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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A  copy  of  each  Presidential  speech  is  filed  in  a  volume  provided  for  that 
purpose  and  which  becomes  one  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  “ set  of  books." 


each  letter  sent  out,  and  inasmuch  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Presidential  cor¬ 
respondence  is  distinctly  personal  in 
character  it  is  but  natural  that  each  Presi¬ 
dent,  upon  retiring  from  office,  should 
take  with  him  from  the  White  House 
most  of  the  letter  press  books  that  have 
accumulated  during  his  administration. 
In  many  instances  carbon  copies  are  also 
made,  for  not  infrequently  the  President 
desires  to  send  copies  of  a  letter  to  sev¬ 
eral  quarters  simultaneously. 

The  White  House  stationery  is  digni¬ 
fied  and  distinctive,  being  made  of  plain 
white  linen  bond  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
for  almost  all  purposes  there  is  used  a 
double  sheet  of  note  size  which  in  three 
folds  fits  snugly  into  an  envelope  a  size 
or  two  smaller  than  those  most  favored  in 
ordinary  business  practice.  The  paper 
stock  used  is  so  tough  and  strong,  though 
of  fine  surface,  that  it  will  “stand  up” 
under  almost  any  amount  of  rough  usage 
in  the  mails.  The  average  person  may 
little  appreciate  the  texture  of  the  White 
House  stationery  until  he  casually  at¬ 
tempts  to  tear  across  a  sheet  or  envelope 
preparatory  to  tossing  it  into  the  waste 
basket.  Then  he  may  find  it  all  but  neces¬ 
sary  to  resort  to  scissors.  The  only  in¬ 
scription  on  either  letter  paper  or  enve¬ 
lope  is  “The  White  House,”  printed  in 
blue  in  small  caps  or  block  letters.  All 
White  House  typewriters  are  fitted  with 
blue  ribbons  to  match  this  ink.  Penned 
signatures  are  almost  invariably  in  black. 
Of  course,  no  postage  is  paid  on  outgoing 
mail  and  the  words  “The  White  House,” 
which  serve  as  a  frank,  result,  as  do  ordi¬ 
nary  stamped  envelopes,  in  the  saving  of 
some  time  in  the  mailing  room. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  sub¬ 
scribes,  in  effect,  to  the  policy  of  the  man 
who  has  no  mail  delivered  by  carrier  at 


his  place  of  business,  but  in¬ 
stead  rents  a  lock  box  at  the 
local  postoffice  or  nearest  pos¬ 
tal  station.  .Mo  mail  is  de¬ 
livered  by  regular  carrier  at 
the  White  House.  In  fact, 
the  President  has  his  own 
special  postman,  a  member  of 
the  messenger  force  at  the 
Executive  Offices,  who  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  horse  and  buggy 
and  who  makes  two  or  three 
trips  daily  to  the  Washington 
postoffice  dispatching  the  out¬ 
going  mail  and  returning  with 
the  incoming.  The  final  trip 
of  the  day  is  made  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  early  hour  in  the 
afternoon,  a  circumstance 
which,  of  course,  facilitates 
the  task  of  replying  to  most  letters  on  the 
day  on  which  they  are  received. 

The  office  force  is  called  upon  to 
handle  one  class  of  correspondence  which 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  operations  of 
the  ordinary  business  institution.  This 
is  the  social  correspondence  and  it  is  of 
quite  heavy  volume  during  the  winter 
months  when  formal  dinners,  receptions 
and  other  entertainments  are  held  at  the 
White  House  in  rapid  succession.  All 
this  work  is  under  the  personal  direction 
of  a  Social  Clerk  who  is  a  specialist  in 
his  line  and  who  is  fortified  for  his  task 
by  a  complete  card  index  of  “Who’s 
Who”  in  officialdom.  For  this  branch  of 
the  work,  too,  there  are  on  duty  at  the 
White  House  offices,  several  expert  pen¬ 
men  who  fill  in,  during  the  course  of  a 
winter,  the  individual  names  of  close  to 
10,000  invited  guests  on  cards  of  invita¬ 
tions  to  the  big  receptions,  and  almost  in¬ 
variably  the  name  penned  in  script  defies 
detection  from  the  plate  engraving  that 
makes  up  the  body  of  the  invitation. 

Closely  akin  to  the  corres¬ 
pondence  by  mail  at  the  White 
House  are  the  telegraphic  in¬ 
terchanges.  The  President  has 
his  own  private  telegraph  stat¬ 
ion  at  his  business  offices,  in 
charge  of  three  operators,  one 
or  the  other  of  whom  is  on 
duty  from  early  morning  until 
midnight,  and  a  pretty  heavy 
volume  of  business  is  often 
handled;  as  many  as  five 
hundred  personal  telegrams 
being  received  in  a  single  day, 
in  addition  to  the  bulletins  of 
news  happenings  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  which  are  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  White  House  by 
the  great  news-gathering  asso¬ 


ciations  more  promptly  and  more  fully 
than  such  intelligence  is  furnished  to 
stock  brokers  and  others  who  are  eager 
to  keep  close  tab  on  current  events.  When 
the  President  is  traveling  about  the 
country  the  White  House  telegraph 
bureau  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  the  “home  office”  almost 
momentarily  in  touch  with  its  absent 
chief,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  done  so 
effectively  in  any  other  case,  even  that  of 
a  railroad  president  traveling  over  his 
own  lines.  When  the  President  is  to  be 
absent  from  Washington  for  any  length 
of  time,  one  of  his  staff  telegraphers  ac¬ 
companies  him  and  there  is  established  on 
his  private  car  or  at  his  summer  home  a 
branch  telegraph  office  which  is  at  all 
times  in  a  position  to  work  with  the 
White  House  via  direct  wire. 

The  communications  by  wire  to  and  from 
the  White  House  involve,  at  all  times,  more 
or  less  code  and  cipher  work,  and  this  class 
of  work  is  likely  to  be  tremendously  ex¬ 
panded  at  short  notice  in  any  serious 
emergency.  Consequently  it  is  essential 
that  White  House  operators  be  not  merely 
skilled  telegraphers  but  also  expert  in 
coding,  enciphering  and  deciphering.  This 
presupposes  familiarity  with  no  less  than 
five  confidential  government  codes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  President’s  private  code.  Copies  of 
all  telegrams  and  cablegrams  are  preserved 
in  telegraph  books  just  as  copies  of  letters 
are  preserved  in  the  letter  press  book. 

Located  in  the  telegraph  room  at  the 
White  House  offices  are  a  private  tele¬ 
phone  exchange  and  a  sound-proof  booth, 
—said  to  be  the  most  perfectly  appointed 
booth  ever  constructed, — for  the  use  of 
the  President  when  he  engages  in  long 
distance  conversations.  The  private 
branch  exchange  covers  more  than  a  score 
of  stations  in  the  White  House  offices. 
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Six  stenographers  are  kept  busy  typing  the  letters  dictated  by  the  President, 
his  secretaries  and  his  mail  clerk.  There  are  no  women 
employed  in  the  Presidential  business  offices. 
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mansion  and  grounds  and  establishes  con¬ 
nections  with  all  government  offices,  etc., 
through  the  medium  of  the  regular  com¬ 
mercial  lines  in  Washington.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  moreover,  to  the  private  telephone 
system  within  the  limits  of  the  White 
House  grounds  there  are  some  miles  of 
exterior  lines, — special  exclusive  wires 
which  enable  the  President  to  talk  in  the 
utmost  confidence  with  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent,  Senators  and  Representatives  at  the 
U.  S.  Capitol  and  with  Members  of 
the  Cabinet  in  their  respective  offices. 

Granted  that  the  President  has 
exceptional  facilities  for  the  expedi¬ 
tious  handling  of  the  business  that 
comes  to  the  White  House  by  mail 
and  wire,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  one  respect  he  is  at  a  serious  dis¬ 
advantage  as  compared  with  the 
executive  of  any  big  corporation. 

This  discrepancy  between  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  leading  business  man  and 
the  nation’s  highest  official  lies  in  the 
amount  of  time  that  must  be  given 
over  to  callers.  Time  being  the  most 
precious  asset,  the  average  man  of 
affairs  can  and  does  conserve  it  most 
carefully.  But  the  President  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  helpless  in  the 
matter.  To  be  sure,  his  secretaries 
act  as  a  sieve  with  respect  to  callers 
just  as  they  do  with  respect  to  let¬ 
ters,  but  with  all  their  good  inten¬ 
tions  there  are  dozens  of  callers  each 
day  who  insist  upon  seeing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  person,  and  whose  position, 
influence,  social  or  political  connec¬ 
tions  makes  it  impossible  to  deny 
their  requests.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  callers  merely  wish  to  “pay 
their  respects”  and  have  no  serious 
business  mission,  but  all  the  same 
they  take  up  the  whole  interim  from 
the  time  the  President  has  disposed 
of  the  morning  mail  until  he  leaves 
his  office  for  luncheon  at  1 :30  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

This  serious  encroachment  upon  his 
ordinary  working  hours  makes  it  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  President  to  go  counter 
to  the  creed  of  the  modem  business 
man  who  doesn’t  believe  in  taking  his  work 
home  with  him.  The  Chief  Magistrate 
is  all  but  forced  by  the  circumstances  to 
have  much  of  his  most  serious  and  most 
important  work  await  the  seclusion  he 
finds  in  a  private  apartment, — a  combina¬ 
tion  of  workroom,  study,  library  and 
“den,” — located  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  White  House.  This  room  has  been 
available  for  such  use  only  since  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  AVhite  House  during 
the  Roosevelt  regime,  but  how  our  former 


Presidents  ever  got  along  without  its 
boon  of  immunity  from  interruption  is 
something  of  a  mystery.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  contrast 
in  the  methods  of  the  two  Presidents  who 
have  thus  far  made  use  of  this  retreat. 
President  Roosevelt  made  most  use  of 
this  room  at  night,  and  here,  frequently, 
he  was  busy  until  long  after  midnight. 
President  Taft,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
usually  spent  his  evenings  with  his  fam¬ 


ily,  and  much  of  his  work  in  the  study  has 
been  done  in  the  early  morning  hours. 
Time  and  again  he  has  summoned  his 
personal  stenographer  to  the  study  as 
early  as  6  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  has 
dictated  steadily  for  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  breakfast. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the 
President  prepares  most  of  his  important 
speeches,  messages  to  Congress,  etc.  And, 
by  the  way,  this  suggests  another  import¬ 
ant  line  of  Presidential  office  work  that 


has  no  parallel  in  the  average  business 
establishment.  Often  a  Presidential 
speech  is  revised  and  consequently  re¬ 
typewritten  three  or  four  times  and  then 
carbon  copies  must  be  made  for  the  press, 
etc.  A  copy  of  each  Presidential  speech 
is  filed  in  a  volume  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  which  is  one  of  the  President’s 
“set  of  books”  in  charge  of  a  record  clerk. 
Other  volumes  include  records  of  all  com¬ 
missions  signed  by  the  President,  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  by  Congress  during  the 
current  administration,  etc.,  etc. 

The  White  House  bookkeeping  de¬ 
partment  has  not  yet  been  converted 
to  the  loose  leaf  system  but  clings  to 
the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  volumes. 
However,  no  such  conservatism  is 
manifest  in  other  branches  of  the 
record  and  filing  system.  The  card 
index  is  in  use  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  flat  filing  there  is  pro¬ 
vided  a  capacious  installation  of 
vertical  file  cabinets  of  steel  and 
wood  construction.  A  cross  index 
system  covers  these  files  and  indexes 
the  contents  as  to  subject,  author 
and  date  in  such  manner  that  any 
desired  document  may  be  in  hand  at 
very  short  notice, — a  most  desirable 
condition  in  view  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  governing  the  transaction  of 
much  of  the  President’s  business. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
post  of  Secretary  to  the  President, 
the  positions  at  the  White  House 
offices  are  in  no  sense  political 
“plums”  and  most  of  the  members 
of  the  staff  have  continued  on  duty 
through  several  administrations  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  politics.  Col.  Crook, 
for  example,  the  disbursing  officer 
who  pays  all  governmental  bills  and 
all  salaries  except  that  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  the  dean  of  the  office  staff, 
having  been  continuously  on  duty  at 
the  White  House  in  one  capacity  or 
another  since  the  administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  salaries  paid 
compare  well  with  those  paid  for 
similar  work  in  other  fields.  The 
Secretary  to  the  President  receives 
$6,000  a  year  with  the  use  of  a  motor  car 
or  carriage.  The  assistant  secretaries, 
executive  clerk  and  chief  clerk  have  salar¬ 
ies  ranging  from  $3,500  to  $5,000  per  year 
each  and  there  is  an  appointment  clerk  at 
$3,500  per  annum.  The  record  clerk  re¬ 
ceives  $2,500  per  year  and  the  corres¬ 
pondence  clerk  $2,250.  The  several  ex¬ 
pert  stenographers  have  salaries  ranging 
from  $2,250  to  $2,500  per  year  each,  and 
so  on  down  through  the  scale  to  the  mes¬ 
sengers  who  are  paid  $900  to  $1,000  a  year. 
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Pinned  to  each  letter  that  is  laid  on  the  President' s  desk  is  a  typewritten 
memorandum  giving  the  synopsis  of  previous  correspondence  or  any 
facts  necessary  to  aid  the  President  in  framing  a  reply. 
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Much  of  the  most  serious  and  important  work  is  performed  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  private  apartment ,  a  combination  of  workroom,  study,  library 
and  “ den ”  located  on  the  second  floor  of  the  While  House. 
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When  BERLIN  Goes  ASH9PPING 

How  Salesmanship  in  German  Retail  Stores  Differs  From  that  of  Other  European 
Countries  Through  Having  an  Educational  Foundation  to  Stand  On 

By  Daniel  Louis  Hanson 


TfiVEN  the  most  rapid  trav¬ 
eler,  catching  impressions 
on  the  fly,  as  it  zvere,  realises 
that  London  is  the  commercial 
as  well  as  the  political  capital 
of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
Paris  sustains  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  France.  He  sees  it  in 
the  shipping  on  the  Thames,  in 
the  congestion  of  Regent  and 
Oxford  streets  and  in  the  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  of  the  Strand 
and  the  Fleet;  and  in  Paris  he 
sees  it  along  the  Grand  Boule¬ 
vards  and  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine.  The  story  of  these 
two  important  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  has  already  been  given  to 
the  readers  of  BUSINESS  in 
previous  issues. 


t 


I 
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Berlin — from  City  Hall  west  past  Cathedral  to  Parliament  Building. 


Berlin,  however,  does  not 
furnish  a  parallel  in  Germany. 
Her  three  millions  make  her 
the  metropolis  of  the  Empire, 
with  no  close  rival  reaching 
after  her  laurels.  Whole 
streets  given  up  to  depart¬ 
mental  and  bureaucratic  of¬ 
fices  attest  also  to  her  being 
the  political  capital  of  a  great 
nation — but  the  crowds  seen 
in  the  shopping  districts  of 
London,  Paris,  New  York,  or 
Chicago  are  not  duplicated  in 
front  of  the  large  retail  stores 
in  Berlin.  In  this  last  article 
of  the  series,  Mr.  Hanson  tells 
the  reason  and  also  tells  of 
some  courteous  practices 
which  could  well  be  adopted 
by  American  merchants. 


WHERE  can  I  find  the  shopping  dis¬ 
trict  of  Berlin?”  I  asked  a  police¬ 
man — “the  retail  centre?” 

“Which  one,  mein  Herr?  There  are  so 
many.” 

“Well,  the  nearest  one,  please.” 
“Leipziger  Platz — fifteen  minutes.  Walk 
west  along  the  Linden  to  Brandenburg  Tor 
• — then  south  along  Koniggratzer  Strasse. 
Ask  the  next  policeman.” 

It  was  easier  to  find  the  street  beginning 
with  a  “K,”  by  means  of  even  a  long  walk, 
than  by  an  attempt  at  its  pronunciation — so 
we  kept  moving  and  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  stood  on  a  safety  island  in  Leip¬ 
ziger  Platz. 


“Where  is  the  shopping  centre  of  Ber¬ 
lin  ?”  I  asked  the  next  policeman. 

“Here,”  he  said — “and  all  around,”  mak¬ 
ing  as  much  of  a  sweeping  gesture  as  his 
tightly  fitting  uniform  would  permit. 

A  little  to  the  west  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  greenery  in  the  Tiergarten ;  to  the  south 
lay  Potsdam  Railway  Station ;  while  from 
the  north  came  the  street  with  the  “K,”  just 
traversed  by  us.  So  the  course  of  com¬ 
mercial  empire  must  lie  eastward  in  that 
mile  of  Leipziger  Strasse  between  the  Platz 
of  that  name  and  the  Spittel  Market.  And 
so  it  does. 

Across  the  seemingly  hopeless  traffic  con¬ 
gestion  of  Leipziger  Platz,  was  to  be  seen 


a  five-story  stone  facade — not  at  all  sug¬ 
gestive  of  a  mercantile  establishment.  The 
policeman  pointed  to  it: 

“That  is  the  largest  store  in  the  world — 
Wertheim’s.” 

So  it  was  to  him,  undoubtedly,  but  in  a 
four-months’  journey  we  had  been  shown, 
at  least,  the  two  “largest  stores  in  the 
world,”  in  each  of  Europe’s  great  cities. 

Before  entering  Wertheim’s,  however, 
we  must  get  a  general  idea  of  commercial 
Berlin. 

First  of  all — Berlin  is  not  along  the  great 
highway  of  world  travel — as  yet.  One 
tourist  agency  maintains  four  offices  in 
Paris — but  in  Berlin  a  rather  small  place  on 
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the  Linden  suffices  for  all  of  its  business. 

Neither  is  Berlin  an  arbiter  of  fashion — 
even  to  her  own  people.  Handicapped  as 
she  is  in  not  being  a  seaport,  but  in  being 
connected  to  one  by  a  tortuous  system  of 
canals,  she  lacks  a  very  important  essential 
of  a  large  city,  and  also  lacks  an  immediate 
environment  of  agricultural  wealth.  In¬ 
stead  she  has  a  vast  sand  plain  stretching 
in  all  directions — Potsdam,  twenty  miles 
distant,  being  a  most  welcome  oasis. 

Essentially,  however,  a  city  of  three  mil¬ 
lions  must  have  a  purchasing  ability  in  its 


With  her  “four  hundred”  seeking  the 
latest  modes  in  Paris  and  Vienna ;  without 
any  appreciable  tourist  trade,  and  with  the 
purchasing  ability  of  her  working  classes 
reduced  to  bare  necessities — Berlin’s  ave¬ 
nues  are  without  the  glitter  and  glamour 
found  in  the  retail  sections  of  more  favored 
cities.  Yet  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a 
brighter  day  and  Berlin’s  merchants  are 
facing  the  future  with  hope. 


Southwest  from.  Alexander  Square  down  Koniggratzer  Strasse  to  City  Hall. 

middle  and  working  classes,  which  should 
maintain  a  great  retail  district.  So  Berlin 
would  have,  in  common  with  the  other  large 
cities  of  the  world,  were  not  salaries  and 
wages  reduced  to  the  point  where  they  do 
not  even  suffice  for  the  bare  necessities. 

Berlin  is  today  by  far  the  cheapest  produc¬ 
ing  point  in  Europe. 

Housing  her  poor  people  in  the  garrets 
and  rear  rooms  of  her  handsome  facaded 
buildings,  reserving  their  more  attractive 
quarters  for  the  salaried  classes — Berlin  has 
done  away  with  the  slum,  and  has  become 
“the  city  with  a  dickey.”  And  that  is  so 
great  a  draw-card  to  those  who  have  been 
herded  in  the  by-ways  and  ghettos  of  other 
cities,  that  they  flock  into  Berlin  by  the  tens 
of  thousands,  over-stocking  the  labor  mar¬ 
kets  to  an  almost  incredible  extent*  and 
placing  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  floods  the  markets  of  free- 
trade  England  with  cheaply  made  products. 


N  THAT  future  Wertheim’s  may  be¬ 
come  the  largest  store  in  the  world — and 
make  good  the  Leipziger  Platz 
policeman’s  boast.  At  present 
it  is  far  from  that  enviable 
position  as  regards  sales  or 
value  of  stock  carried.  Yet  to 
Wertheim’s  must  be  conceded 
the  distinction  of  being,  by  far, 
the  most  scientifically  arrang¬ 
ed  trading  center  in  Europe. 
Other  establish¬ 
ments  bear  the 
marks  of  their 
small  beginnings 
and  their  growth 
may  be  traced  as 
distinctly  as  the 
concentric  cir¬ 
cles  of  a  New 
England  elm. 

Wertheim’s  has 
nothing  of  this. 

The  establish¬ 
ment  might  have 
spiung — as  far  as 
appearances  g  o 
— full-sized  and 
completely 
equipped  from 
the  brain  of  its 
founder. 

If  Berlin  is  metropolitan — 

Wertheim’s  is  cosmopolitan. 

Wertheim’s  is  the  exemplifica¬ 
tion  of  Germany’s  business 
methods  in  their  highest  ap¬ 
plication  to  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing.  Wertheim’s  is  the  mi¬ 
crocosm  of  Germany’s  work 
in  the  world  at  large.  Going 
in  for  a  few  moments,  I  stayed  six  hours. 
Before  the  noon  of  the  second  day  Wert¬ 
heim’s  had  become  the  centre  of  my  Berlin. 
There  I  bought  theatre  and  opera  tickets  to 
better  advantage  than  in  the  offices  of  the 
places  of  amusement  to  which  the  tickets 
admitted  me.  At  Wertheim’s  I  was  given 
more  correct  information  regarding  trips  to 
the  surrounding  country  than  I  could  pos¬ 
sibly  get  at  the  tourist  agencies  along  the 
Linden.  At  Wertheim’s  I  was  given  in¬ 
formation  as  to  a  tour  to  Norway  which 


saved  me  many  dollars,  although  I  had  to 
get  the  tickets  elsewhere. 

A  few  trifling  purchases  made  at  various 
times  in  one  of  Wertheim’s  departments  had 
made  for  me  a  friend  of  its  manager.  I 
said  to  him  one  day:  “Your  book  of  rules 
must  be  a  voluminous  one.  Your  subordi¬ 
nates  seem  to  have  such  a  firm  grasp  on 
affairs  while  you  are  gone.” 

He  smiled  rather  apologetically :  “We 
work  by  principle.  Rules  don’t  fit  all  cases 
and  no  two  cases  are  alike.  Whatever  service 
is  given,  whether  it  involves  a  sale  or  free 
attention,  must  be  given  cheerfully.” 

But  I  reasoned  that  there  must  be  some 
other  cause  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  salespeople  worked.  In  England  sales¬ 
men  and  women  had  worked  as  hard — but 
somewhat  stolidly.  In  France  their  efforts 
had  been  just  as  great — but  verging  too 
often  on  the  tactless.  Here  in  Berlin  I  saw, 
every  day, “up-to-the-minute”  salesmanship 
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Unter  den  Linden ,  one  of  Berlin's  wide ,  handsome  thoroughfares . 

ERMANY’S  awakening  to  the  need  of 
a  technical  education  for  every  child 
came  when  Bismark  in  1876  inquired  from 
his  commissioner  general  in  Philadelphia 
how  German  goods  compared  with  those  of 
other  countries  at  the  Centennial,  and  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  the  frank  reply:  “Bad, 
wretchedly  bad!” 

At  Chicago,  in  1893,  German  exhibits 
showed  a  vast  improvement,  while  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  in  1910,  no  nation  came  within  speak¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  Fatherland. 

(Continued  on  Page  358.) 
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The  BUSINESS  MAN 
of  the  FUTURE 

By  George  W.  Perkins 

'T'HE  business  man  in  America  has  been  roundly  abused  for  working  for  personal  gain  and 
aggrandizement.  In  the  political  methods  of  individuals  and  parties  in  recent  years ,  Mr. 
Perkins  believes  we  have  ample  evidence  that  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  going  on  in  our 
political  world,  and  that  this  blessed  country  of  ours  is  suffering  from  a  deluge  of  politicians 
and  a  dearth  of  statesmen.  In  this  interview  he  states  that  we  must  give  better  men  to  our 
public  life — that  business  men  have  been  at  fault  in  many  things ,  but  in  none  more  than  in 
the  almost  utter  neglect  of  their  public  duties. — S.  I.  Loeb. 


FOR  THE  MAN  who  already  has  a 
competency  there  is  something  far 
more  worth  while  in  life  than  making 
money.  I  firmly  believe  that  every  citizen 
should,  in  some  way,  perform  some  public 
service,  and  somewhere  between  the  work 
in  your  neighborhood  and  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  if  you  will  but  think  about  it  and  look 
for  it,  you  will  find  a  service  that  you  can 
perform.  Especially  if  you  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  income,  you  can  do  it  fearlessly. 

Think  what  a  tremendous  effect  even 
one  hundred  clear-eyed,  straight-forward, 
fearless  young  men,  who  knew,  in  advance, 
that  their  living  was  assured,  could  have  on 
the  destinies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  if  each  would 
take  up  his  work  in  that  spirit.  Very  few 
of  the  men  who  left  college  forty  years  ago 
could  look  at  the  future  in  such  a  way. 
Their  first  thought  had  of  necessity  to  be 
the  making  of  a  living.  Think  of  the  differ¬ 
ence — think  what  a  difference  it  can  make  in 
the  future  of  our  country  if  proper  advan¬ 
tage  is  taken  of  it.  More  has  been  done  by 
the  brain  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  than 
in  any  preceeding  one  hundred  years,  and 
the  young  men  of  today  are  the  descendants 
of  such  brains.  What  an  inspiration  for 
the  future.  To  believe  in  the  United  States 
— in  its  institutions — in  its  business — and  in 
its  men  is  the  biggest  thing  before  us  today. 

In  the  great  evolution  that  has  been  going 
cn  throughout  the  world  our  business  lead¬ 
ers  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  just  as  important  to  save  waste  motion 
in  business,  as  to  save  and  utilize  waste  pro¬ 
duct;  that  it  is  just  as  important  to  conserve 
ideas,  to  conserve  methods,  as  it  is  to  con¬ 
serve  coal  and  timber.  Indeed,  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  has  been  pre-eminently 


the  age  of  the  brain  worker — the  inventor 
not  only  of  machines,  but  of  methods ;  and 
whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the 
profits  men  have  made  in  recent  years,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  passing  through  an  era  when  extraor¬ 
dinary  ability  was  necessary  to  safely  guide 
the  business  ship.  We  could  easily  have  taken 
a  back  seat  in  the  commercial  development 
of  the  world,  whereas  we  have  actually 
taken  a  front  seat;  and  this  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  because  of  the  resourcefulness  and 
masterly  leadership  of  our  industrial  captains. 

The  country  is  facing  purely  business 
problems.  It  wants  information  on  these 
problems  and  wants  it  on  all  sides  of  the 
problems.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man 
to  be  an  orator  in  order  to  talk  business  to 
the  people.  At  the  present  moment  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  yearning  for  eloquence ;  they  are 
yearning  for  facts.  They  want  to  hear  from 
the  business  men  on  the  business  questions, 
and  the  business  men  owe  it  to  the  country 
to  speak  out  and  present  their  side  of  the 
question.  The  country’s  corporations  are  on 
trial  before  the  Federal  Government  and 
business  methods  are  on  trial  before  the 
country. 

One  cannot  contemplate  our  problems,  in¬ 
tricate  and  vital  as  they  are,  and  cannot 
have  watched ,  the  trend  of  events  without 
being  convinced  that  while  we  are  moving 
very  rapidly  and  are  confronted  with  great 
and  important  problems,  we  are,  after  all, 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  business  men 
of  the  country  to  take  a  hand  in  public 
questions,  to  think  them  out  wisely,  to  de¬ 
cide  judiciously  as  to  the  best  course  for  the 
country  to  take,  then  openly  champion  that 
course  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ability. 
If  this  is  done  in  each  community — done 
honestly  and  fearlessly,  we  can  trust  to  the 
good  sense  of  our  people  to  render  a  sane 
verdict. 


Next  to  being  dead  right  it  is  of  value  to 
be  dead  wrong,  for  if  very  wrong  you  pro¬ 
voke  discussion,  and  enough  discussion  will 
bring  right  to  the  surface  and  make  it  pre¬ 
vail.  A  business  age  needs  business  men. 
The  question  is  fairly  launched.  In  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  and  in  helping  to  solve  it,  the 
United  States  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty.  We  have  been  so  busy, — opportuni¬ 
ties  for  great  achievements  have  crowded 
so  hard  upon  one  another,  that  we 
have  said,  “Oh,  do  not  bother  us  about 
politics ;  there  are  plenty  of  others  who  will 
attend  to  that ;”  and  the  result  is  that  plenty 
of  others  have  attended  to  it, 

Business  questions  need  business  men, 
just  as  medical  questions  need  medical 
men.  We  should  have  a  system  by  which 
a  pre-eminently  successful  business  man 
could  become  a  public  servant.  His  ripe, 
mature  judgment  being  utilized  for  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  people.  If  the  criticism 
is  made  that  this  would  be  turning  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  over  to  business  interests 
the  answer  is  that  such  a  suggestion  is  a 
base  reflection  on  the  patriotism  of  Amer¬ 
ican  business  men  and  is  not  justified  by 
such  experience  as  we  have  had.  Our 
American  men  of  affairs  have  pushed  busi¬ 
ness  because  in  that  direction  they  have 
found  great  opportunities  for  achievement 
and  success. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  more  legitimate  or 
worth  while  cause  in  this  country  today, 
into  which  a  man  can  put  money  and  en¬ 
ergy,  than  furthering  decent  political  prin¬ 
ciples  and  methods.  There  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  men  in  this  country  keen¬ 
ly  alive  to  existing  conditions  and  thor¬ 
oughly  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  bring 
about  changes  that  will  represent  sane,  pro¬ 
gressive  principles,  and  the  least  that  a  man 
who  has  means  can  do  is  to  lend  a  hand 
in  so  worthy  a  cause. 
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MakingThe  fbilow-Up  Letter  Follow 

How  a  Typewriter  Manufacturer  Adapted  His  Experience  as  a 

Salesman  in  His  Correspondence 


THERE  is  a  manufacturer  of  low 
priced  typewriters  in  New  York  who 
nets  a  profit  of  about  $20,000  a  year. 
The  firm  does  not  employ  salesmen  outside 
of  its  correspondents.  The  management 
consists  of  two  partners  and  five  business 
correspondents.  The  business  is  run  on  a 
co-operative  plan.  Each  correspondent 
shares  in  a  percentage  of  the  profits. 

This  $20,000  a  year  profit  is  the  result  of 
the  right  kind  of  sales  letters,  and  follow-up 
letters  that  follow.  The  most  interesting 
part  of  this  story  is  the  origin  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  which  stands  behind  these  follow-up 
letters. 

The  president  of  this  house  was  once  a 
traveling  salesman  for  a  well  known  type¬ 
writer.  He  went  into  the  business  six 
months  after  leaving  high  school.  During 
his  first  year  as  a  salesman  he  had  very 
little  success.  Everybody  seemed  to  have 
typewriters.  He  found  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  reach  the  executives  of  large  firms, 
and  when  he  did  reach  them  and  announced 
that  he  was  selling  typewriters  he  was 
quickly  shown  the  door.  The  big  men  who 
had  the  “say”  did  not  have  time  to  talk  to 
him. 

During  his  second  year  he  had  a  little 
better  success  and  he  made  something  of  a 
reputation  through  a  stroke  of  luck  in  plac¬ 
ing  one  hundred  machines  with  a  large  in¬ 
surance  company.  This  fortune  continued 
to  vary  during  the  next  five  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  the  typewriter  salesman 
resigned  and  joined  forces  with  a  man  who 
had  patented  an  efficient,  low  priced  ma¬ 
chine. 

When  the  new  company  was  organized  not 
a  single  traveling  salesman  was  hired.  The 
new  machine  was  to  be  aimed  at  a  very 
definite  market,  namely  professional  men, 
such  as  small  lawyers,  doctors,  short  story 
writers,  clergymen,  etc.  From  the  very  out¬ 
set  it  was  decided  that  all  of  the  business 
was  to  be  obtained  through  correspondence. 
The  salesletter  and  the  follow-up  letter  were 
to  be  the  selling  force. 

Competent  correspondents  were  hired, 
but  during  the  first  two  months  they  were 
not  allowed  to  write  a  single  letter.  The 
first  week  the  old  typewriter  salesman  de¬ 


ify  A.  F.  Wilson 

Lecturer  on  Business  Correspondence  at  New  York  University. 

voted  to  a  series  of  daily  lectures  on  type¬ 
writer  salesmanship.  Then  he  put  each  and 
everyone  of  those  correspondents  on  an  ex¬ 
pense  account  and  sent  them  all  out  to  meet 
and  talk  with  the  professional  men  to  whom 
they  would  later  try  to  write  convincingly 
and  intelligently.  The  needs  of  the  minister, 
lawyer  and  doctor  in  the  small  town  were 
contrasted  with  the  needs  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  brother  in  the  big  cities.  The  meth¬ 
ods  of  work  and  the  time  schedules  were 
noted.  Not  a  single  word  was  said  about 
selling  a  typewriter.  The  correspondents 
met  the  professional  men  on  a  professional 
footing.  When  this  period  of  original  re¬ 
search  was  completed  the  correspondents 
were  called  back  and  the  campaign  for  busi¬ 
ness  inaugurated. 

Not  a  single  form  letter  has  ever  gone  out 
of  that  office.  There  has  been  no  stated 
number  of  follow-up  letters  to  back  up  the 
first  sales  letter.  Here  is  an  example  of 
how  the  system  works. 

A  country  clergyman  in  Virginia  wrote 
and  asked  for  a  catalogue.  The  booklet  was 
sent  by  the  next  mail,  but  with  it  a  lettqr 
went  out  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Virginia.  This 
letter  asked  for  information  on  the  salaries 
of  country  clergymen  in  Virginia.  It  in¬ 
quired  the  extent  of  this  clergyman’s  circuit 


Financial  Fragments 

THE  MAIN  difference  between 
Bradstreet  and  Wall  street  is  that 
one  tells  you  where  you  are  and  the 
other  where  you’re  not. 

PERHAPS  MONEY  really  does 
make  the  world  go  round  but  there 
are  lots  of  times  when  it  has  utterly 
failed  to  make  a  man  square. 

WHEN  WE  hear  of  some  folks 
paying  a  little  matter  of  ten  thousand 
or  so  a  year  just  to  live  we  wonder 
money  can  be  spent  so  foolishly. 

MOST  ECONOMISTS  are  es¬ 
pecially  clever  at  saving  money  by 
cutting  down  the  other  fellow’s  ex¬ 
penses. — Warwick  James  Price. 


— how  many  sermons  he  delivered  a  week, 
how  many  churches  and  towns  he  preached 
in,  whether  he  traveled  by  horse  or  train, 
etc.  There  were  many  questions  of  this 
nature,  and  their  one  object  was  to  know 
that  “prospect.” 

When  all  the  information  was  in,  and 
after  a  reasonable  time  had  elapsed,  the 
first  follow-up  letter  was  sent  out.  It  was 
short  and  to  the  point,  but  it  emphasized 
that  the  typewriter  in  question  had  been 
especially  designed  for  professional  men 
who  wanted  to  do  their  own  typewriting. 
It  gave  the  names  of  several  Methodist 
ministers  in  Virginia  who  were  using  the 
machine,  and  it  asked  the  clergyman  to 
consult  these  users  on  the  efficiency  and 
staying  qualities  of  the  typewriter. 

The  second  follow-up  letter  dwelt  upon 
the  light  weight  of  the  machine  and  told 
of  the  habit  of  one  preacher  who  carried 
his  typewriter  about  with  him  in  his  car¬ 
riage  and  wrote  his  sermons  while  en  route. 
The  third  letter  told  of  a  number  of  country 
ministers  who  had  equipped  themselves  with 
the  typewriter  and  who  were  acting  as 
country  correspondents  for  large  city  news¬ 
papers.  It  named  the  sums  earned  by  these 
ministers  in  this  employment  and  told  the 
Virginian  how  to  get  in  connection  with 
the  Norfolk  and  Richmond  papers. 

The  third  letter  brought  the  order.  The 
machine  was  shipped  out  the  next  day.  But 
the  manufacturer’s  interest  did  not  stop 
with  the  sale  of  the  machine.  Not  by  any 
means.  Here  comes  an  important  point  in 
the  system.  Two  weeks  after  the  machine 
had  been  shipped  a  fourth  letter  went  out 
asking  the  clergyman  if  the  manufacturer 
could  be  of  any  further  service  to  him.  It 
suggested  that  if  he  so  desired,  they  would 
put  him  in  touch  with  other  clergymen  who 
were  making  the  typewriter  pay  for  itself, 
and  they  asked  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  his 
success  with  the  machine. 

That  minister  did  “make  good”  with  his 
country  correspondence  and  today  the  story 
of  his  success  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  this 
manufacturer.  Follow-up  letters  will  follow 
when  the  man  who  writes  them  has  the 
brains  and  patience  to  pursue. 
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All  over  the  country  communities  are  tearing  up  the  old  roads  and  putting  down  con¬ 
crete,  using  practically  the  same  specifications  and  methods. 


Trunk  roads  are  usually  built  1 6  feet  wide  with  gravel  or  limestone  shoulders  extend¬ 
ing  4.  feet  further  on  each  side.  Shoulders  here  shown  are  not  yet  finished. 


The  MAKINGc/GOOD  R9ADS 

By  Edward  N .  Hines 

Member  of  Wayne  County  (Mich.)  Board  of  Road  Commissioners. 


WHEN  a  country  road  is  taken  over 
for  improvement,  it  is  first  given  a 
name,  usually  the  one  by  which  it 
is  already  known  to  the  general  public.  A 
survey,  plans  and  profile  are  then  made  and 
filed  with  the  State  Highway  Department, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  specifications 
and  an  application  for  state  reward,  after 
which  the  old  road  is  rooted  up  with  a 
scarifier  or  gang  plow,  the  sub-grade  is  pre¬ 
pared,  shaped  and  rolled  hard  with  a  10-ton 
roller ;  then  the  concrete  to  a  minimum 
depth  of  7  inches  is  laid  right  on  the  natural 
subsoil.  Slide  rails  of  2x7  inch  lumber  are 
used,  and  these  are  protected  on  top  by  a 
2-inch  angle  iron.  When  the  concrete  has 
become  sufficiently  firm  to  permit  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  rail,  the  finishers  pare  off  the 
outer  edges  which  are  formed  next  to  the 
rails,  to  prevent  a  sharp  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  the  concrete  and  the  gravel  shoulder. 

The  concrete  is  put  down  wet,  so  that  no 
tamping  is  necessary  after  it  is  once  placed. 
When  this  is  done  no  workman  is  permitted 
in  any  way  to  disturb  the  concrete  by  step¬ 
ping  in  it  or  throwing  anything  on  it.  The 
strikeoff  men  use  a  plank  trimmed  to  the 
curvature  of  the  road  and  iron  bound  on  the 
lower  edge.  It  rides  smoothly  on  the  iron 
edges  of  the  form  boards,  or  rails,  at  the 
side  of  the  concrete,  and  is  handled  with 
sufficient  care  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
any  considerable  floating  by  the  follow-up 
men. 


These  floaters  work  on  a  bridge  which 
rests  on  the  form  planks  at  the  edge  of  the 
road,  so  there  is  never  any  contact  with  the 
concrete.  This  rule  to  keep  off  the  concrete 
is  rigidly  enforced.  Smoothing  is  done  with 
simple  wooden  floats  of  home  manufacture. 

Each  day’s  work  is  finished  up  to  an  ex¬ 
pansion  joint,  and  no  more  than  20  minutes 
is  permitted  to  elapse  between  batches  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  work  of  the  day  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas,  and  the  next  day  the  can¬ 
vas  is  removed  and  the  concrete  covered 
to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches  with  any 
sand  or  loose  soil  that  may  be  available  to 
keep  the  concrete  from  drying  out  too  rapid¬ 
ly.  The  concrete  is  sprinkled  continuously 
for  eight  days,  but  the  roads  are  not  opened 
for  traffic  until  at  least  two  weeks  after  the 
last  concrete  is  put  in  place. 

The  gravel  or  stone  shoulders  are  put  on 
in  layers  3  inches  deep  and  also  rolled  with 
a  10-ton  roller,  but  this  work  is  not  started 
until  the  adjacent  concrete  is  at  least  three 
weeks  old. 

Machinery  is  used  wherever  the  same  or 
better  results  can  be  secured,  and  it  is  a 
unique  spectacle  to  see  the  large  hauling 
engines  trailing  from  two  to  four  large 
wagons,  each  loaded  with  7  tons  of  stone. 
Graders  are  also  drawn  by  steam,  doing  the 
work  of  from  6  to  8  horses,  and  doing  it 
more  efficiently  and  more  rapidly. 

Water  is  pumped  for  miles  by  gasoline 
engines.  Stone  and  sand  on  some  of  the 


roads  are  unloaded  with  steam  grab  buckets, 
and  the  concrete  is  mixed  in  mechanical 
batch  mixers  that  move  under  their  own 
power. 

The  mixed  material  is  dumped  into  a 
bucket  which  is  run  out  on  a  projecting 
boom  and  deposited  on  the  road  where 
wanted.  Each  batch  of  concrete  is  turned 
over  three  complete  revolutions  dry  before 
water  is  added.  The  subgrade  is  thoroughly 
wet  before  any  concrete  is  placed  on  it  in 
order  that  the  water  will  not  be  absorbed 
from  the  concrete. 

Trunk  roads  are  usually  built  16  feet 
wide,  with  gravel  or  limestone  shoulders  ex¬ 
tending  4  feet  further  on  each  side.  The 
lesser  traveled  roads  have  12  or  15  feet  of 
concrete  with  a  minimum  width  over  all  of 
24  feet.  The  sections  are  25  feet  in  length 
with  a  protecting  plate  3-16  inch  thick  and 
3 ,  inches  wide,  at  each  contraction  joint. 
These  metal  plates  are  intended  to  protect 
the  edges  from  spalling  and  chipping.  They 
are  shaped  to  conform  to  the  crown  of  the 
finished  road,  which  is  34  inch  to  the  foot. 
Two  thicknesses  of  asphalted  felt  (about  34 
inch)  are  inserted  between  these  metal 
plates,  cutting  the  entire  depth  of  the  con¬ 
crete.  These  plates  are  provided  with  shear 
members  which  tie  them  securely  to  the  con¬ 
crete.  They  also  enable  a  more  even  and 
uniform  surface  to  be  secured.  The  ac¬ 
companying  pictures  will  give  a  general  idea 
of  how  the  work  is  carried  on. 
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The  old  road  is  rooted  up  with  a  scarafier  or  gang  plow  hauled  by  an  engine. 
Graders  are  also  drawn  by  steam. 


The  mixing  material  is  dumped  in  a  bucket  which  is  run  out  on  a  projecting 
boom  and  deposited  wherever  wanted 


The  subgrade  is  prepared  and  shaped,  rolled  hard  with  a  io-ton  roller  and  the  con¬ 
crete  laid  right  on  the  natural  subsoil. 


To  give  it  the  proper  crown  the  strikeoff  men  use  a  plank  trimmed  to  the  curvature  of 
the  road  and  iron  bound  on  the  lower  edge. 


Smoothing  is  done  with  simple  wooden  floats  of  home  manufacture.  The  " floaters ”  work 
on  a  bridge  which,  rests  on  the  form  planks  at  the  edge  of  the  road 
so  there  is  never  any  contact  with  the  concrete. 


The  concrete  is  sprinkled  continuously  for  at  least  eight  days,  but  the  road  is  not 
opened  for  traffic  until  at  least  three  weeks  after  the 
last  concrete  is  put  in  place. 
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LayingDut  the  Factory  Floor  Space 

How  the  Mapping  Out  of  Actual  Conditions  and  the  Constructing  of  Ideal  Routes 
Through  the  Factory  Brings  Out  Certain  Fundamental 
Principles  nnd  Eliminates  Production  Losses 


By  William  J .  Miskella,  M.  E. 


THERE  are  two  kinds  of  factory 
buildings — one  in  which  everything 
is  planned  in  detail,  even  to  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  desks  in  the  office — before  the 
corner  stone  is  laid ;  the  other, — where  the 
building  is  planned  and  built  first,  .then  the 
factory  equipment  is  installed  as  best  it 
can  be. 

It  is  to  the  first  type  of  buildings  that 
this  article  applies.  It  shows  why  the  rout¬ 
ing  and  layout  diagram  is  so  essential  to 
ultimate  economical  operation  and  how  it 
may  be  actually  used  to  obtain  such  results, 
— in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  keynotes  or  basic 
principles  of  industrial  efficiency. 

After  the  plant  is  once  built  it  is  too 
late  to  rearrange  departments  at  will,  or 
to  make  room  for  greater  efficiency. 

The  arrangement  of  departments  and 
equipment  in  many  plants  has  been  found 
a  very  serious  handicap  to  economical  op¬ 


erations.  Many  times  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  are  found  almost  prohibitive.  At 
such  times  errors  in  the  selection  of  certain 
machines  or  unimportant  details  may  be 
corrected  at  a  comparatively  small  expense ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  arrangement  of 
the  factory  as  a  whole  or  by  departments, 
including  equipment,  has  been  incorrectly 
designed,  it  may  result  in  a  plant  that  can¬ 
not  be  operated  on  correct  principles  or  by 
proper  methods  unless  an  almost  prohibi¬ 
tive  initial  loss  is  incurred. 

No  amount  of  system  will  operate  effi¬ 
ciently  an  incorrectly  laid  out  plant.  No 
amount  of  additional  remuneration  will 
lower  the  unit  cost  of  operation  enough  to 
off-set  a  poor  layout,  and  it  is  by  means 
of  a  practical  diagram  that  these  mistakes 
may  be  avoided,  because  the  diagram  can¬ 
not  be  properly  drawn  up  without  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  manufacturing  require¬ 


ments  imposed  by  the  particular  business 
to  be  housed. 

It  is  the  relation,  or  inter-relationship  of 
the  various  operations  and  details  of  equip¬ 
ment  taken  collectively  that  is  of  import¬ 
ance.  When  all  of  the  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  product  have  been  traced 
graphically  on  paper,  exactly  as  they  will 
be  carried  out  in  actual  manufacture,  the 
physical  properties  of  the  building  that 
must  house  them  become  known,  conse¬ 
quently  the  best  results  are  obtained  ’only 
after  each  machine,  bench,  table  and  so  on, 
is  definitely  located. 

In  the  actual  working  out  of  the  dia¬ 
grams,  the  sequence  of  the  principal  opera¬ 
tions  is  indicated  as  well  as  the  points 
where  the  various  t  nits  are  assembled.  De¬ 
cisions  have  been  reached  as  to  the  areas  of 
various  departments,  their  general  arrange¬ 
ment,  where  they  are  to  be  located  and 


Not  a  single  "cross"  or  "loop"  exists  in  the  new  layout.  A  few  minor  and  inexpensive  changes  in  fixed  equipment  made  it  possible  to  handle  the 

products  o  f  this  factory  in  a  much  more  efficient  and  desirable  manner. 
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In  the  original  lay-out  the  raw  material  substantially  had  to  travel  the  full  length  of  the  shop  twice  and  hardly  any  workmen  could  turn  around  without 

interfering  with  another,  thereby  wasting  his  own  time  and  the  other  man’s  also. 


when  the  necessary  truck  and  railroad  facil¬ 
ities  have  been  defined  and  a  site  chosen, 
— then  detailed  diagrams  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  so  as  to  eliminate  the  small  mistakes, 
as  well  as  the  fundamental  errors  in  the 
governing  principles. 

Diagrams  of  this  character  should  be 
made  prior  to  the  locating  of  individual 
machines ;  they  should  furnish  a  guide  as 
to  the  one  best  place  to  put  each  and  every 
piece  of  equipment.  How  these  charts  can 
be  drawn  up  and  how  they  clearly  show 
the  right  and  wrong  methods  of  routing 
work  is  shown  in  the  two  illustrations. 
This  principle  is  of  equal  importance  in 
re-designing,  or  over-hauling  factories  in 
operation.  As  a  concrete  example  of  how 
the  conditions  in  the  factory  may  be  radi¬ 
cally  improved  by  the  use  of  these  diagrams, 
a  plant  manufacturing  humidifiers  is  here 
described. 

The  factory,  employing  about  fifty  men, 
was  located  in  a  single  story,  sky-lighted 
building,  50  feet  wide  by  100  feet  long. 
Considering  the  work  that  was  done  there 
and  the  number  of  men  employed  within 
this  small  area,  it  is  apparent  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  would  be  very  congested  under  any 
possible  arrangement. 

The  humidifiers  consist  of  cans  12  inches 
long,  12  inches  wide  and  3  inches  thick, 
made  of  galvanized  iron  and  each  contain¬ 
ing  two  cloth  covered  units.  These  hu¬ 


midifiers  are  used  to  attach  to  the  steam 
radiators  for  the  purpose  of  giving  off 
moisture  to  the  surrounding  air. 

The  cans  are  attached  to  the  radiators 
by  means  of  two  wire  hooks  chained  and 
riveted  to  the  backs  of  the  can.  The  upper 
half  of  the  humidifier  is  perforated  while 
the  lower  part  is  used  as  a  storage  tank  for 
the  water  which,  by  the  theory  of  capillary 
attraction  ascends  to  the  surface  of  the  hol¬ 
low  cloth  units  from  which  it  is  carried  into 
the  surrounding  air  by  the  heat  of  the  radi¬ 
ators. 

The  can  proper  is  made  into  two  halves 
which  are  soldered  together  at  the  sides. 
The  bottom  is  then  soldered  in  and  the 
cloth  units  inserted,  after  which  the  per¬ 
forated  tops  are  soldered  on,  thus  enclos¬ 
ing  the  cloth  units. 

The  chains  and  hooks  are  for  holding  the 
humidifiers  to  the  radiators  and  have  to  be 
riveted  to  the  back  half  before  the  front 
and  back  are  soldered  together.  The  cloth 
units  are  mounted  on  the  wire  core  formed 
from  a  single  piece  of  wire. 

The  top  is  made  with  the  same  blanking 
tool  as  the  bottom,  except  that  it  is  per¬ 
forated, — likewise  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  front  and  back  pieces  is  in  the 
addition  of  the  supporting  hooks  and  chains  ; 
therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  device 
was  a  comparatively  simple  one. 

After  the  assembling  operations  are  com¬ 


pleted,  the  surplus  solder  must  be  scraped 
off  and  the  finish  put  on.  The  humidifier 
is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  drying 
rack  for  24  hours, — after  which  it  is  packed 
in  a  box  together  with  an  8-oz.  bottle  of 
liquid  disinfectant  and  is  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

This  factory  then,  consists  primarily  of 
three  parts, — the  shop,  the  office  and  the 
laboratory,  each  of  which  will  now  be  taken 
up  and  discussed  in  connection  with  the 
original  layout  before  the  application  of 
the  new  diagram  and  the  re-distribution. 

The  arrangement  of  the  office  as  shown 
in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  lay¬ 
out  chart  speaks  for  itself.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  one  girl  acted  in  the 
dual  capacity  of  bookkeeper  and  stenog¬ 
rapher  when  the  factory  was  installed.  The 
partition  surrounding  the  office  was  located 
by  guess  work,  after  which  the  office  fur¬ 
niture  was  purchased  and  fitted  into  the 
space  provided.  The  other  partitions  were 
likewise  located  by  guess  work  and  what 
space  there  was  left  was  allotted  to  the 
shop.  Very  little  consideration  was  given 
to  the  inter-relationship  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  shop. 

These  statements  are  not  made  in  crit¬ 
icism  of  this  particular  factory,  but  to 
point  out  the  fallacy  that  a  simple  layout 
can  be  obtained  merely  by  cut  and  try  meth¬ 
ods  after  the  equipment  is  on  the  floor. 
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The  Comptometer  is  a  quality 
machine — built  for  service  and 
not  to  fit  a  price.  It  is  universal 
in  its  scope — makes  machine 
work  of  all  your  figuring. 


Let  the  Comptometer  tell  its  own  story  of  broad-gauge  service 
and  lasting  efficiency  by  actual  performance  on  your  own  work.  The 
machine  is  freely  at  your  service  for  this  infallible  test.  May  we  also 
send  a  man  who  knows  to  show  how  the  Comptometer  lessens  the  labor 
and  expense  of  accounting — all  without  cost  or  obligation. 

Write  for  copy  of  “Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation”  and  other 
literature  of  interest  alike  to  the  employer  and  employee. 

FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO.,  1704  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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Harvest" — hy  Vincent  A.aerentt~ 

Prosperity 


There  has  been  a  bumper  crop. 

This  is  because  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
have  been  industrious,  and  the  rain  and  the 
sun  have  favored  their  plantings. 

There  has  been  industrial  activity. 

The  makers  of  things  in  factories  have 
been  busy.  They  have  had  work  to  do 
and  pay  for  doing  it. 

There  has  been  commercial  success. 

The  people  who  buy  and  sell  and  fetch 
and  carry  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  business 
and  they  have  been  paid  for  doing  it. 

The  country  is  prosperous  because  all 
the  people  have  been  busy. 

Good  crops  and  good  times  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  only  when  the  Government  main¬ 
tains  peace  and  harmony. 

This  task  of  the  Government  is  made 
comparatively  easy  because  the  American 


people  have  been  enabled  to  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  each  other.  They 
know  and  understand  one  another.  They 
are  like  one  family. 

The  producer  and  consumer,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  are  close  together. 

This  is  largely  due  to  our  wonderful 
facilities  for  intercommunication.  We  ex¬ 
cel  in  our  railways,  our  mails  and  our  tele¬ 
graphs,  and,  most  of  all,  in  our  telephones. 

The  Bell  System  has  fourteen  million 
miles  of  wire  spread  over  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Each  day  there  are  twenty- 
five  million  telephone  talks  all  the  way  from 
twenty  feet  to  tw  thousand  miles  long. 

The  raiser  of  crops,  the  maker  of  things, 
and  the  man  of  commerce,  all  are  helped 
to  co-operate  and  work  together  for  peace 
and  prosperity  by  means  of  the  Universal 
telephone. 


Not  even  the  best  managers  can  lay  out 
a  factory  so  that  it  will  operate  with  any 
degree  of  efficiency  without  first  drawing 
up  a  plan  of  where  each  piece  of  machin¬ 
ery  will  ultimately  be  located  and  determin¬ 
ing  how  the  various  products  will  pass 
through  the  shop.  One’s  thoughts  cannot 
be  centered  on  the  whole  office  and  shop 
without  first  reducing  the  arrangement  of 
those  parts  to  some  sort  of  a  scale  and 
recording  it  on  a  drawing  or  blue  print. 
Second,  by  providing  little  cards  to  repre¬ 
sent  horizontal  cross  section  of  each  piece 
of  machinery,  furniture,  and  equipment,  it 
is  possible  to  note  the  name  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  any  extraordinary  features  re¬ 
garding  it  which  would  be  likely  to  cause 
trouble  by  interfering;  for  example,  with 
a  low  ceiling,  on  account  of  width,  or  with 
some  form  of  piping.  It  is  important  also 
that  these  cards  include  the  area  required 
by  the  employees  for  working  space.  In 
other  words,  each  card  represents  a  small 
outline  drawing  of  a  machine,  a  bench,  a 
table,  or  any  other  piece  of  equipment  that 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  the  product. 

Now,  referring  to  the  layout  of  the  fac¬ 
tory,  before  the  application  of  the  diagram, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  front  entrance 
is  used  for  both  incoming  material  and 
outgoing  products.  Theoretically,  this  fact, 
right  at  the  very  start,  means  a  loss  which 
ought  to  be  avoided.  There  could  be  no 
more  serious  handicap  to  efficiency  and 
economy  production  than  constant  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  passage  ways  with  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  product. 

In  other  words,  the  raw  material  sub¬ 
stantially  has  to  travel  the  length  of  the 
shop  twice;  whereas,  if  two  entrances  are 
used,  one  for  incoming  raw  material  and 
the  other  for  outgoing  finished  product, 
then  it  is  possible  to  establish  some  sort 
of  a  uniform  routing  which  will  eliminate 
all  “doubling  back,”  “loops,”  and  “crosses” 
in  routing.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  traffic 
is  especially  heavy  in  the  aisle  between  the 
packing  and  painting  benches.  That  was 
the  best  condition  that  could  be  worked  out 
by  the  cut  and  try  method  or  without  the 
use  of  a  routing  diagram.  Later,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  diagram  automatically  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  uniformity  in  the  transportation 
of  material  and  products. 

Referring  now  to  the  actual  manufacture 
of  the  humidifiers,  the  galvanized  material 
in  the  form  of  long  sheets  comes  in  the 
door,  is  carried  around  to  the  riveters  and 
placed  in  the  rack  beside  the  square  shear¬ 
ers.  It  is  then  pulled  back  out  of  the  rack, 
fed  forward  into  the  square  shearer  which 
drops  the  two  sizes  of  pieces  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  window.  They  are  picked 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Every 
one  who  likes 
an  unusually  smooth¬ 
writing  pen  should  get  acquainted 
with  Esterbrook’s  Oval  Point  No.  788. 

The  oval  point — shaped  like  the  back  of  a  spoon — 
glides  along  with  an  ease  and  smoothness  that  is 
most  delightful.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 


Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 


95  Joh.i  Street,  New  York 
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“  |  NOTICE  you’re  getting  out  a  tremendous 
number  of  these  lately,”  said  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  a  steel  company,  as  he  walked  into 
the  office  of  the  advertising  manager,  waving 
the  printed  circular  shown  in  reduced  fac¬ 
simile  below. 


“I  thoroughly  believe  in  assisting 
our  dealers;  but  I’m  afraid  you’re  a 
little  too  liberal.  At  least,  I  don’t  see 
the  necessity  of  getting  out  a  special 
lot  for  each  dealer,  with  his  name  on  it.” 

“Step  in  here,”  replied  the  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  “and  I’ll  show  you 
how  we’re  getting  these  circulars  print¬ 
ed  at  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
blank  paper.” 

Together  they  entered  the  next 
room. 

“We’re  doing  the  work  ourselves,” 
said  the  advertising  manager,  *  ‘  cheaper 
and  much  more  conveniently  than  if 
we  sent  it  to  the  printer.” 

“You  see  our  Multigraph  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  the  printing-ink  attachment, 
which  converts  it  into  a  real  printing- 


machine.  The  body  of  the  circular  is 
printed  from  an  electrotype.  The 
dealer’s  name  is  printed  at  the  same 
time  from  hand-set  type.  The  paper 
is  fed  automatically.  The  operator 
has  nothing  to  do  except  to  keep  the 
automatic  feed  supplied,  remove  the 
printed  sheets,  and  change  the  dealer’s 
imprint  when  the  counter  indicates 
the  allotted  number.” 

The  president  was  amazed  to  find 
dealers’  circulars  being  printed  at  such 
small  cost. 

He  was  even  more  amazed  to  see 
such  workmanlike  printing — real  print¬ 
er’s  printing — being  turned  out  by  an 
office-appliance  which  he  had  thought 
intended  exclusively  for  form-type¬ 
writing. 


The  circular  that  was  thought  to  be  an 
extravagance,  but  proved  an  economy. 
Original  8  x  12  inches . 


You,  too,  will  be  amazed  when  you  see  the  quality  of  the  printing, 
and  begin  to  conjecture  what  it  would  mean  in  your  business  to  be 
able  to  produce  such  printing,  under  your  own  roof,  at  25%  to  75% 
less  than  the  printer’s  charge — without  the  muss  and  fuss,  skilled  labor 
or  big  investment  of  the  ordinary  private  printing-plant. 

Ask  us  for  samples,  literature  and  data. 

Write  today.  Use  the  coupon. 

Then  when  you’re  convinced  that  it’s  real  printing  we’re  talking 
about,  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  representative  to  assist  you  in  finding 
out  whether  you  have  a  profitable  application  for  the  machine.  You 
can’t  buy  a  Multigraph  unless  you  need  it. 

THE  AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH  SALES  CO. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  XT'  ,  > 

1804  East  Fortieth  Street 

Branches  in  Sixty  Cities-- "Look  in  your  Telephone  Directory 

European  Representatives:  The  International  Multigraph  Company.  59  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  Eng.; 

Berlin,  W-8  Krausenstr.  70  Ecke  Friedrichstr. ;  Paris,  24  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


What  Uses  Are  You 
Most  Interested  In? 

Check  them  on  this  slip  and 
enclose  it  with  your  request  for 
information,  written  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  stationery.  We’ll  show  you 
what  otherB  are  doing. 
AMERICAN  MULTIGRAPH 
SALES  CO. 

1804  E.  Fortieth  St.,  Cleveland 
Printing: 

Booklets 

_ Folders 

En  velope-Stuffera 
House-Organ 
Dealers’  Imprint® 

Label  Imprints 

_ System-Forms 

_ Letter- Heads 

_  Bill- Heads  and  Statements 

_ Receipts,  Checks,  etc. 

_ Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

I  Circular  Letters 

_ Booklets 

_ Envelope-Stuff  ers 

_ Price-lists 

_ Reports 

_ N  otices 

_ Bulletins  to  Employees 

I  Inside  System-Form# 
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What  a  Difference 


Between  the  auditor  seated  at  his  desk  in  his 
private  office  and  the  bookkeepers  on  their 
stools  in  the  general  office!  There  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  authority,  a  very  great  difference  in 
salary  and  a  still  greater  difference  in  the 
chances  for  becoming  one  of  the  partners  in 
the  business  or  a  high  official  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

Yet  all  this  difference  rests  on  one  thing.  This  is 
KNOWLEDGE.  The  auditor  knows  the  principles  of 
accounting.  He  knows  why  an  entry  should  be  made 
as  well  as  how  to  make  it.  He  understands  the  science 
of  accounts  and  his  findings  and  advice  determine  the 
business  policy  of  the  house.  He  reads  between  the 
lines  so  to  speak,  and  detects  and  prevents  losses  and 
finds  possibilities  for  profit  which  the  bookkeepers 
would  never  think  of. 

These  bookkeepers  very  likely  learned  their  work  by 
growing  up  in  this  house  or  some  other.  They  know 
how  to  mechanically  make  the  entries  but  they  do  not 
know  the  reason  for  these  entries  pr  the  full  meaning 
of  them.  Still,  they  are  half  prepared  to  become 
auditors  and  Certified  Public  Accountants.  All  they 
need  is  to  add  the  other  half  to  their  knowledge. 

Our  accounting  courses,  offered  by  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE,  which  are  identical  with  the  class  instruction 
given  in  our  resident  school  in  Chicago,  will  prepare 
you  to  pass  the  C.  P.  A.  examination  and  become  a 
Certified  Public  Accountant  through  home  study. 
This  means  that  your  earning  power  will  be  very  great¬ 
ly  increased  and  your  services  will  always  be  in  demand. 

The  Dean  of  our  school,  MR.  SEYMOUR  WALTON, 
B.  A.,  C.  P.  A.,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  men 
in  his  profession.  He  has  been  a  successful  Certified 
Public  Accountant  for  many  years  and  has  also  been 
Professor  of  Theory  and  Practical  Accounting  in  two 
of  the  principal  universities  in  the  Middle  West — 
Northwestern  and  Marquette  Universities.  He  is  ably 
assisted  by  professional  men  of  wide  experience  and 
high  standing. 

Our  course  of  instruction  has  been  approved  and 
adopted  by  leading  educational  institutions  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City, 
Los  Angeles,  Hartford  and  other  cities. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet.  You  can  use  the 
attached  coupon  for  convenience  but  be  sure  to 
give  us  your  present  occupation.  Better  still, 
write  us  a  letter  telling  us  just  how  you  are  situ¬ 
ated,  giving  us  a  short  outline  of  your  experience. 


124  So.  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


WALTON  SCHOOL  OF  ACCOUNTANCY 
124  So.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Send  me  your  booklet.  I  am  Interested  in  your  courses. 

Name . 

Street  and  No . 

Town  and  State . : . 

Occupation . 


up  by  a  boy  and  carried  around  the  square 
shearer,  past  the  hand  screw  press  to  the 
punch  press.  The  front  and  back  pieces 
are  then  carried  back  to  the  hand  screw 
press  where  they  are  formed.  From  here 
they  are  carried  to  the  soldering  benches  in 
the  corner, — half  of  them  passing  through 
the  riveters  on  the  way  to  have  the  hooks 
and  chains  attached.  Here  again  is  a 
serious  defect  in  the  design  of  the  shop 
brought  out  by  the  routing  diagram.  The 
soldering  operation  is  the  most  important 
and  the  most  expensive  step  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  humidifiers, — yet  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  such  that  the  soldering 
benches  are  open  on  the  front  side  only ; 
therefore,  hardly  any  workmen  can  turn 
without  interfering  with  another,  thereby 
wasting  his  own  time  and  the  other  man’s 
also.  From  the  soldering  bench  the  cans 
are  passed  back  to  have  the  cores  put  in. 
Another  defect  in  the  layout  shows  up 
here.  The  core  assembling  bench  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  handy  for  only 
a  few  of  the  employes.  The  rest  have  to 
carry  their  finished  work  some  distance  to 
place  it  on  the  core  assembling  bench ; 
therefore,  the  company  is  paying  a  high 
class  laborer  a  high  class  wage  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  aisle. 

After  the  tops  are  soldered  on  and  the 
cans  passed  to  the  scraping  bench  to  be 
prepared  for  finishing,  they  are  carried 
around  the  serving  bench  to  the  painting 
bench.  It  should  be  noted  that  on  the  way 
to  the  painting  bench  they  cross  the  route 
of  the  cans  which  are  being  passed  to  the 
assembling  bench  from  the  serving  bench. 

The  chemical  materials  are  brought  into 
the  laboratory  after  traversing  the  full 
length  of  the  shop ;  placed  in  the  mixing 
tanks;  then  in  the  storage  tanks;  from 
which  the  disinfectant  is  piped  outside  and 
fed  in  the  8-oz.  bottles  on  the  portable  bot¬ 
tle  rack.  After  several  trays  of  these  bot¬ 
tles  have  been  filled  up  at  the  portable  rack, 
they  are  moved  to  a  location  beside  the 
labeling  machine,  from  which  the  bottles 
are  passed  to  the  packing  benches. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  traffic  is  par¬ 
ticularly  heavy  in  the  path  from  the  filling 
faucet  to  the  labeling  machine. 

Single  packages  are  stored  in  the  rack, 
which,  like  the  soldering  bench  and  drying 
shelves,  is  bottled  up  on  all  sides  but  the 
front.  These  single  packages  are  removed 
from  the  shelves  and  packed  into  dozen 
crates,  after  which  the  crates  are  carted  to 
the  rear  of  the  shop  and  stored  ready  for 
shipping. 

As  soon  as  a  shipping  order  calling  for 
cases  is  received  these  cases  are  carted  the 
entire  length  of  the  shop  once  more  before 
they  are  finally  gotten  out  of  the  factory. 
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The  rearrangement  shown  in  the  other  il¬ 
lustration  was  the  result  of  constructing  a 
series  of  ideal  routes  for  the  product 
through  the  factory  and  then  fitting  in 
various  pasteboard  cards  which  represent 
horizontal  sections  of  the  machines,  (in¬ 
cluding  necessary  floor  space  for  the  opera¬ 
tors),  into  the  layout  diagram,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  possible  and  prac¬ 
ticable.  In  other  words,  would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  make  the  transferred  machine  fit 
into  the  new  ideal  location.  The  card  will 
quickly  show  this. 

As  soon  as  the  final  routing  was  determ¬ 
ined,  it  was  carried  into  the  shop  and  tested 
by  actually  going  over  the  ground,  diagram 
in  hand. 

Not  a  single  “cross”  or  “loop”  exists  in 
the  new  layout.  A  few  minor  and  inex¬ 
pensive  changes  in  fixed  equipment  makes 
it  possible  to  handle  the  products  of  this 
factory  in  a  much  more  efficient  and  desir¬ 
able  manner. 

For  example,  the  sheet  metal  rack  has 
been  moved  out  so  that  the  material  goes  to 
it  through  a  door  which  was  added  for  that 
purpose.  The  sheets  are  taken  out  of  the 
rack  at  the  other  end  and  fed  directly  into 
the  square  shearer.  The  pieces  which  are 
cut  by  this  machine  do  not  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  punch  press,  but  are  piled  on  a 
suitable  rack  beside  it  so  that  the  punch 
press  operator  can  easily  reach  them  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  physical  effort. 

Again,  the  loop  at  the  hand  screw  press 
has  been  eliminated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
parts  go  to  it  direct  from  the  punch  press 
without  having  to  be  carried.  The  new  ar¬ 
rangement  is  not  radically  different  from 
the  old,  yet  see  how  much  more  satisfactory 
and  efficient  it  is.  Even  in  the  office  where 
the  layout  diagram  only  serves  to  better  the 
arrangement, — a  considerable  saving  has 
been  effected  because  the  one  person  who  is 
the  stenographer  and  bookkeeper  is  free  to 
move  to  either  desk  without  arising  and  in 
addition  only  needs  to  turn  around  to  the 
reference  table  in  order  to  take  dictation. 

Before  the  application  of  the  routing  dia¬ 
gram,  all  the  solderers  were  working  on  side 
sections  and  bottoms,  as  well  as  soldering 
tops.  By  dividing  the  work  so  that  two  of 
the  men  soldered  tops  only,  most  of  the  con¬ 
gestion  caused  by  the  original  management 
was  done  away  with. 

These  diagrams  suggest  changes  in  the 
division  of  labor  which  will  often  accom¬ 
plish  desirable  results  in  a  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  way.  They  make  it  possible  in 
some  cases  to  limit  the  equipment  and  also 
to  reduce  the  labor.  The  expense  of  mak¬ 
ing  them  is  economical  compared  with  the 
results  gained  by  their  use. 
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Get  This  Label  and  You 
Get  Good  Results 


We  want  to  sell  you  a  RESULT — the  finished  result  on  your 
product. 

That  is  why  it  pays  to  call  our  experts  into  consultation  with 
you — not  simply  to  ask  us  to  quote  prices. 


Varnish  is  only  a  means  toward  an  end. 

And  the  end  must  justify  the  means. 

In  other  words,  the  varnish  must  fit  the  result  you  wish  to 
obtain. 

It  is  our  habit,  in  selling  varnish  for  industrial  uses,  to  study 
the  result — to  find  out  what  you  wish  to  accomplish,  and  then  fit 
your  need  with  exactly  the  right  finishing  material. 

Our  idea  is  to  sell  you  something  more  than  gallons  of  varnish. 


While  no  one  knows  better  than  we  do  that  the  lowest  price 
per  gallon  is  not  always  the  truest  economy,  we  can  promise 
every  varnish  consumer  that  we  will  furnish  the  proper  varnish 
to  do  the  work  required  at  the  lowest  possible  price;  and  if  the 
price  you  are  willing  to  pay  will  not  buy  a  varnish  that  we  can 
honestly  recommend  for  the  purpose,  we  will  tell  you  so. 

If  any  varnish  consumer  will  meet  us  on  this  platform  we 
can  in  the  majority  of  cases  make  it  profitable  for  him. 

BERRY  BROTHERS,  Ltd. 

DETROIT 
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Curve,  ture 
of  the  Spine 


A  Common  Ailment 
Among  File-Folders, 
Especially  Those  Suf¬ 
fering  From  Obesity 


Every  file  clerk  knows  the  annoyance  of  hand 
ling  bulged,  over-crowded  folders,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  in  nearly  every  file-drawer. 
They  won’t  stand  up;  they  can't  lie  flat;  so 
they  bend  and  twist  into  all  shapes,  making 
ready  reference  impossible. 

This  condition  cannot  be  remedied  satisfactorily 
by  transferring  oftener,  for  the  bulkiest  folders 
contain  papers  from  your  most  important  corres¬ 
pondents  and  need  to  remain  close  at  hand, 
ready  for  reference,  until  the  end  of  the  regular 
filing  period. 


Folders 
which  now 
look  like 
this 


with  contents  disarranged;  papers  curled; 
index  hidden;  hard  to  locate  in  the  File  and 
just  as  hard  to  return  to  their  proper  posi¬ 
tion,  can  be  replaced,  and  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  found,  by  using 


Bushnell’ s 
Style  “C" 
Paperoid 
Vertical-File 
Pockets 


As  soon  as  a  Folder  becomes  over-crowded,  dis¬ 
card  it  and  put  the  papers  into  one  of  these  pock¬ 
ets,  which  expand  sufficiently  to  contain  250 
letters,  yet  take  up  no  more  room  than  the  con¬ 
tents  require. 

Bushnell’s  Paperiod  Vertical-File  Pockets  are  so  dur¬ 
able  that  you  can  transfer  the  papers  from  them  at 
the  end  of  each  filing  period  and  use  the  same  pock¬ 
ets  over  again,  if  desired. 

With  the  first  of  the  year  close  at  hand,  when  filing  sys¬ 
tems  are  inaugurated  and  transferring  done,  order  a  few  of 
these  pockets  right  away,  for  use  in  all  cases  where  corre¬ 
spondence  is  bulky. 

Send  for  a  sample  order  of  50-letter  size,  $6.00.  or  50-legal 
size,  $7.50,  and  enjoy  full  satisfaction  in  your  filing  system. 
If  you  prefer  to  see  and  try  one  first,  fill  out  the  coupon 
below,  pin  it  to  your  regular  card  or  letterhead,  and  mail 
to 

ALVAH  BUSHNELL  COMPANY,  Dept  B 

942  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


- -CUT  HERE - - 

Desiring  to  remedy  the  annoyance  of  over-crowded,  sag-  * 
ging  folders  in  our  files,  we  request  that  you  send  us  for 
examination  and  trial  a  free  sample  of  BUSHNELL’S  Style 
“C"  Paperoid  File  Pocket. 

NAME . . . 


ADDRESS . 

NAME  OF  PERSON  INQUIRING- 


LETTER-SIZE  OR  LEGAL-SIZE  DESIRED? . 

To  ALVAH  BUSHNELL  COMPANY,  Dept.  B. 

942  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


RESPONSIVENESS 

By  Austin  Woodward 

THERE  isn’t  a  bigger  word  in  the  language  than  the  word  “responsive¬ 
ness.”  In  its  completest  sense,  it  does  not  merely  mean  quick  compre¬ 
hension,  ready  grasp  of  a  given  subject.  It  means  more.  It  means  har¬ 
mony — to  be  in  sympathy. 

IT  IS  just  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was  that  “a  house  divided  against  itself 
shall  fall.”  And  this  leads  up  to  the  thought  that  in  just  such  measure  as 
there  is  lack  of  harmony  between  the  members  of  any  organization,  to  that 
extent  the  organization  is  a  loser. 

SO  LONG  as  men  of  varying  temperaments  and  habits  of  thought  are 
thrown  together,  there  are  bound  to  be  cliques,  clans,  cheap  ridicule,  dis¬ 
sensions — discords.  A  recognition  of  this  truth  and  an  earnest  effort  on 
the  part  of  each  to  be  broader  and  more  lenient  in  his  views,  will  contribute 
a  whole  lot  toward  getting  things  done  as  they  should  be  done.  Petty  jeal¬ 
ousies  and  obstinacy  are  responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  lost  motion  and 
a  certain  degree  of  self-effacement  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of  any 
well-organized  body  of  men. 

THE  man  who  goes  about  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  in  the  constant  at¬ 
titude  of  “standing  up  for  his  rights,”  imaginary  or  otherwise,  is  not  ren¬ 
dering  the  highest  service  he  might,  because  he  is  thinking  too  much  about 
himself  to  the  detriment  of  the  firm’s  interests.  In  the  long  run,  he  doesn’t 
get  the  best  he  is  capable  of  getting  because  he  doesn’t  give  it.  The  habit  of 
looking  for  slights,  of  cherishing  grudges,  makes  him  irresponsive. 

IT’S  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  be  patient  and  keep  the  peace  when  a  dozen 
different  things  are  going  wrong,  but  you  can  set  it  down  as  a  definite  rule 
and  depend  upon  it  without  exception  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  habit  of  “getting  mad.”  Anger  pays  no  dividends.  To  put  it  more 
plainly,  if  the  time  that  is  sometimes  spent' in  scrapping  and  “knocking” 
were  concentrated  upon  setting  discrepancies  to  right,  a  whole  lot  more 
would  often  be  accomplished.  We  can’t  afford  to  be  small  and  pin-minded, 
either  in  justice  to  the  house,  to  our  associates  or  to  ourselves.  None  of 
us  are  infalliable.  Slip-ups  are  bound  to  occur  in  any  organization.  The 
best  we  can  do  is  to  guard  against  them  in  every  way  possible,  and  when 
they  do  occur,  deal  with  them  deliberately  and  sanely. 

WE  ALL  know  that  the  first  duty  of  a  good  soldier  is  to  obey,  but  not  all 
lieutenants  know  that  one  of  their  chief  duties  lies  in  not  giving  orders  that 
are  unreasonable.  Fortunately,  there  are  executives  whose  influence  is  an 
inspiration  and  a  positive  benefit.  They  are  far  more  rare,  though,  than  they 
should  be.  Such  men  know  exactly  what  they  want.  They  make  clear  to 
others  what  they  want.  At  the  same  time  they  leave  plenty  of  leeway  for 
initiative  and  individuality.  Men  of  this  calibre  are  above  constant  nag¬ 
ging  and  picking.  They  do  more  than  expect  responsiveness  from  their 
helpers.  They  are  responsive  to  them.  There  is  mutual  sympathy — they 
work  together,  not  at  swords’  points. 

MUTUAL  responsiveness  is  a  remedy  for  many  of  those  business  ills  that 
throw  different  departments  out  of  balance.  When  misunderstandings  and 
unpleasant  relations  arise  between  individuals,  let  us  remember  that  we  are 
not  children — that  we  are  not  here  to  quarrel  and  vent  our  spleen  on  each 
other — but  that  we’re  here  to  ravel  the  problem  out — to  work  together,  just 
as  a  good  team  works — to  get  the  thing  done  as  it  should  be  done,  by  being 
mutually  responsive. 
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Our  No.  404  Vertical 
Letter  File  is  surpassed 
bv  none.  Capacity  for 
20000  papers.  Drawers 
operate  on  compound  roll¬ 
er  slide,  and  when  load¬ 
ed  full  can  be  opened 
with  slight  pull  of  little 
finger. 


This  Book  Shows 
The  One  Best  Way 
To  Transfer  Your 
Papers  and  Records! 

Do  it  right  this  year  !  Transferred  pa¬ 
pers  should  be  as  easily  findable  as  papers 
in  your  active  file.  When  transferred  the 
“Y  and  E”  way,  they  are. 

Correct  transferring  involves  three  things: 

(1)  Removing  papers  from  active  files  to 
transfer  cases.  (2)  Recording  that  fact  so 
you  will  know  in  May,  1913,  where  to  find  John 
Smith’s  1912  orders.  (3)  Starting  your  new 
files  for  1913  records. 

Do  these  things  right.  Then  instead  of  losing 
time  hunting  for  papers  (as  you  do  now,  per¬ 
haps)  you  can  put  your  finger  on  the  one  need¬ 
ed  at  once.  No  lost  papers;  no  disputes;  time 
saved,  money  earned. 


These  Drawer  Style 
Transfer  Cases  may  be 
stacked  on  each  other, 
thus  conserving  floor 
space.  Drawers  operate 
on  little  rollers,  and  are 
strong  and  durable.  One 
of  many  different  transfer 
cases  we  make. 


“What  is  the  right  way  for  me  to  do  these  things?”  you  ask.  Our  complete  book  “How  to 
Transfer  Papers  and  Records”  explains.  It  states  clearly  the  basic  principles  of  correct  trans¬ 
ferring,  so  that  by  following  it  anybody  may  transfer  his  files.  Thousands  of  concerns,  repre¬ 
senting  more  than  400  lines  of  business,  are  today  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  filing  systems  and  correct  trans¬ 
ferring  methods  we  have  installed  in  the  last  32  years. 

Experience,  not  theory,  is  the  backbone  of  this  scientific  little  volume.  Charts,  diagrams,  photos  and  draw¬ 
ings  illustrate  and  explain  the  simplest  and  best  methods.  We’re  pioneers  against  the  “bundle  ’em  up  and  put 
them  in  the  vault”  method.  _ 

1222  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


You  needn’t  wait  32  years  to 
get  the  experience  we  have  now. 
This  valuable  booklet  will  be 
sent  free  to  those  who  request 
it  on  business  stationery.  To 
others,  50c.  each. 


World’s  Largest  Makers  of  Filing 
Systems  and  Business  Equipment. 

Branches,  Agents  and  Dealers 
in  over  1,200  Cities. 

In  Canada — Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.% 
Toronto. 
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WHEN  you  buy  a  loose  leaf  ledger  outfit  you  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  each  of  the  three  things 
vhich  it  comprises;  the  binder,  the  sheets  and  the 
index.  In  the  binder  you  want  a  strong,  service-giving  de¬ 
vice  that  will  hold  your  sheets  in  perfect  alignment,  and 
afford  ample  capacity  for  the  insertion  of  additional  sheets 
as  your  business  increases.  In  the  sheets  you  want  writing 
and  erasing  quality  combined  with  flexibility  which  allows 
the  sheets  to  break  sharply  at  the  hinge  and  makes  the  led¬ 
ger  flat  opening.  In  the  index  you  want  the  speediest  possi¬ 
ble  reference  to  all  accounts  both  in  the  current  and  transfer 
binders.  You  want  a  simple,  practical  and  automatic  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  enable  your  bookkeeper  to  get  his  accounts 
posted  quickly  and  accurately. 

An  Indestructible  Binder 

The  De  Luxe  Binder  has  a  formed  steel  case  which  is 
light,  compact  and  unbreakable  —  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  brittle,  easily  broken  aluminum  cases  formerly 
used.  The  mechanism  is  simple,  yet  strong  and  durable, 
gripping  the  sheets  firmly,  as  in  a  vise,  and  holding  them 
always  in  perfect  alignment.  The  De  Luxe  is  shown  in 
the  illustration  with  the  new  improved  curved  hinge  which 
allows  the  covers  to  drop  back  on  the  desk  without  throw¬ 
ing  the  leaves  into  a  curved  position. 

A  Flat  Opening  Leaf 

We  have  adopted  for  all  our  stock  and  special  ledger 
sheets  the  new  Flexo  Linen  Ledger  paper,  made  by  the 
celebrated  Byron-Weston  Mill.  This  paper  is  treated  by  a 
patented  process  as  it  is  being  made,  and  a  flexible  hinge  is 
formed,  which  causes  the  sheets  to  lie  perfectly  flat  in  the 
binders.  Carried  in  stock  in  seven  forms  of  ruling  and 
seventeen  sizes. 

A  Rapid  Indexing  Method 

Our  Pubreco  Fibreloid  Index  with  Quick  Reference 
Chart  successfully  accomplishes  that  long  sought  result — a 
practical,  automatic  self  index.  The  tabs  are  celluloid, 
amalgamated  to  sheets  of  extra  strong  Weston’s  Ledger  pa¬ 
per,  the  lettering  is  under  the  transparent  celluloid  and  can 
never  be  defaced.  You  can’t  pull  Pubreco  Tabs  off  the 
sheet  because  the  tab  and  the  sheet  are  one  piece,  Pub¬ 
reco  Tabs  are  only  one-third  as  thick  as  leather  tabs,  and 
you  can  carry  200  Pubreco  division  sheets  in  your  ledger 
without  bulking  it  at  the  tab  edge. 

Only  Found  in  the  De  Luxe 

These  three  distinctive  features  of  the  De  Luxe  Ledger 
Outfits  giveyou  a  combination  of  unequalled  durability,  effic¬ 
iency  and  convenience.  They  are  not  found  in  any  other 
outfit.  Ask  for  De  Luxe,  the  perfect  ledger  Costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  Sold  by  stationers  everywhere. 

fr*r  CnfrAlntr  We  have  a  splendid  catalog  that  is 

3end  tor  Catalog  fuU  of  up_to_date  loose  leaf  ideat 

and  should  be  on  the  desk  of  every  user  of  loose  leaf  goods. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

C.  S.  &  R.  B.  CO.^S“ 


No  Other  FILING  CABINET 


Like 
This 


book 


SYSTEMATIC  FILING  apd  a  HANDY  FILE  means  GREATER  ECONOMY 
and  EFFICIENCY  In  tlje  Ijopdllpg  of  YOUR  BUSINESS  and  the  Ijandlest 

of  All  handy  files  is  the 

Au  IomaIic 

A  30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL  Will 
prove  it.  Shipments  made  any¬ 
where  on  credit  and  approval- 
EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES  with 
recent  improvements.  -  H  i  n  g  e  d 
Drop  Front,  -  flutorpatlc  Tilting 
Follower  Eight  Turned  Steel 
Roller  Bearings  on  Improved  Ex- 
tension  Slides. 

All  Styles  of  Cabinets  apd 
other  filing  devices.  Filing  Desks. 
Desk  Files,  etc.  Write  for  catalog 
and  direct  mall  order  proposition 
for  territory  iQ  which  we  have  po 


It  opens  and  closes  like 
|  and  makes  filing  and 
;  finding  a  pleasure 
not  a  task 


agency 


The  AUTOMATIC 

FILE  A  INDEX  CO 


MEN  inthe  HARNESS 

A  Department  of  Fact  and  Comment  About  Business 
Men  JVho  Are  Doing  Things 


An  American  Empire  Builder 
Ireland 


in 


thing  for  American 
'  far 


T  T  IS  no  uncommon 

business  men  to  go  far  afield  in  quest 
of  new  worlds  to  conquer.  The  diamond 
mines  of  South  Africa.  Peru’s  remarkable 
railroad  among  the  clouds,  and  a  number  of 


China  all  attest 
the  citizens  of 


the 

the 


Yankee  enterprises  in 
far-flung  ambitions  of 
republic.  However, 
one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  these  creat¬ 
ive  projects  has  its 
scene  nearer  home 
and  in  a  land, — the 
Emerald  Isle, — in 
which  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  feel 
an  especial  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  interest. 

Most  persons  are 
not  wont  to  think  of 
Ireland  as  in  any 
sense  in  the  category 
of  those  newly  opened 
o  r  undeveloped  d  o  - 
mains  which  invite 
the  “empire  builder.’’ 

Yet  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  regenerated  Ire¬ 
land  is  just  now  un¬ 
dergoing  a  commer¬ 
cial,  industrial  and 
agricultural  revival 
that  spreads  count¬ 
less  opportunities  be¬ 
fore  men  of  capital 
and  energy.  Richard 
Croker,  the  former 
Tammany  leader,  and 
a  number  of  Irish- 
Americans  of  means 
are  bestirring  them¬ 
selves  to  develop  the 

rich  resources  of  the  long-neglected  isle, 
but,  oddly  enough,  the  American  who  is 
backing  his  faith  in  the  “new  Ireland”  with 
the  heaviest  investments  has  no  Irish  blood 
in  his  veins. 

This  foremost  American  empire  builder 
in  Erin  is  none  other  than  Mr.  Eugene  Zim¬ 
merman,  the  Cincinnati  millionaire,  well 
known  to  the  business  world  as  one  of  the 


Standard  Oil 


magnates 


and  through  his 


connection  with  various  American  railroads. 
Mr.  Zimmerman’s  assumption  of  his  present 
role  came  quite  by  chance.  Some  years 
ago,  his  only  daughter  married  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  and  later  the  Ohio  capitalist 
purchased  for  her  the  famous  Kylemore 
estate,  the  most  notable  baronial  holding 
in  the  west  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Zimmerman 
acquired  this  picturesque  estate  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Connemara, 
with  a  magnificent 
castle  thrown  in,  for 
the  bargain  price  of 
;  ,  $350,000. 

It  was  characteristic 
of  the  man  that  he 
should  take  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  property 
even  though  he  had 
purchased  it  only  as 
an  isolated  country 
seat  for  his  titled 
daughter.  One  of  his 
first  discoveries  re¬ 
garding  Kylemore  was 
that  it  had  never  been 
self-sustaining.  This 
put  him  on  his  mettle, 
for  his  Y ankee  shrewd¬ 
ness  told  him  that 
there  were  rich  re¬ 
sources  lying  dormant 
on  every  hand.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  added  to 
his  holdings  until  he 
has  more  than  14,000 
acres;  arranged  to 
spend  half  of  each 
year  at  Kylemore, 
personally  directing 
the  improvements, 
and  set  out  to  make 
this  rock-ribbed  do¬ 
main  in  a  kindly  clime 
not  only  self-sup¬ 
porting,  but  a  profit-yielding  enterprise. 

The  Zimmerman  projects  are  both  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial.  The  energetic  Am¬ 
erican  has  already  established  a  model  poul¬ 
try  farm  with  6,000  head  of  poultry,  in¬ 
cluding  a  number  of  American  turkeys ;  he 
is  going  in  for  dairying  on  a  large  scale  and 
plans  to  put  thousands  of  the  hardy  black¬ 
face  sheep  on  the  mountain  ranges.  He 
has  a  scheme  to  manufacture  paper  from 


Copyrigt  hy  W  aid  on  Fawcett 

EUGENE  ZIMMERMAN 
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the  Irish  “peat”  which  is  found  in  rich  de¬ 
posits  on  his  holdings ;  he  plans  to  manufac¬ 
ture  ice  for  the  Irish  fishing  industry,  thus 
capturing  a  share  of  the  ice  trade  now 
monopolized  by  Norway;  and  he  will  de¬ 
velop  the  industry  of  making  iodine  from 
the  seaweed  that  is  found  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  in  this  region  with  its  deeply  indented 
coast  line. 

However,  Mr.  Zimmerman’s  chief  profits 
will  probably  come  from  the  development 
of  electrical  power.  He  will  derive  water 
power  for  generating  current  by  tapping 
two  lakes  located  on  top  of  a  mountain  on 
the  Kylemore  estate,  a  24-inch  pipe  being 
led  down  the  wall  of  rock  to  the  power 
house  in  the  valley  1,700  feet  below.  One 
important  market  for  the  electricity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Marconi  Company’s  prin¬ 
cipal  station  for  trans-Atlantic  wireless 
service  which  is  located  at  Clifden,  only 
about  a  dozen  miles  from  Kylemore.  Under 
the  contract  that  has  been  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  Marconi  and  Zimmerman  the  Ameri¬ 
can  “empire  builder”  becomes  in  effect  the 
partner  of  the  Italian  inventor  in  a  new  en¬ 
terprise  which  contemplates  a  vast  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  present  wireless  station  at  Clif¬ 
den  and  the  erection  of  a  new  sending  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Kylemore  estate.  In  all  his 
undertakings  Mr.  Zimmerman  is  introducing 
for  the  benefit  of  his  employes  the  latest 
American  ideas  as  to  profit-sharing,  etc. 

The  Inventor  of  Voltite 

T  HERE  is  no  better  example  of  staying 
in  the  harness  although  the  road  was 
rocky  and  seemed  to  lead  to  nowhere,  than 
that  of  Arthur  T.  Firth,  the  man  who  has 
even  made  the  inventor  of  the  telephone, 
Dr.  Graham  Bell,  to  say  “wonderful,”  after 
seeing  the  action  of  Voltite,  the  new  inven¬ 
tion. 

To  replate  a  metal  object  except  by  the 
old  process  of  electro-plating  had  hereto¬ 
fore  been  undreamed  of.  But  here  comes 
this  universally  needed  commodity,  with  a 
put-it-on-while-you-wait  attribute  and  be¬ 
hold  the  trick  is  done. 

Not  even  when  he  reached  the  goal  did 
this  man  check  rein,  but  proceeded  to  step 
farther  and  with  just  as  much  ease,  he  puts 
silver  on  gold  and  vice  versa,  or  any  other 
metal  on  any  other  metal.  It  were  as  if  the 
old  theory  of  mixing  oil  with  water  was 
scattered  to  the  seven  winds. 

He  is  a  modest,  unassuming  individual, 
this  New  Zealander  who  carried  on  his  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  town  of  Auckland  and  in 
the  Northern  Transvaal.  And  that  he 
has  accomplished  something  is  certainly 
evident  from  the  millions  that  have  been  in¬ 
vested  by  shrewd  American  promoters  to 
back  up  the  brains  of  this  one  man. 


THINK  ! 


what  it  would  mean,  to  have  at  the  close  of  work  tonight,  the 
facts  about  your  business  which  give  you  a  guiding  control 
over  it  tomorrow. 

what  it  would  mean  to  be  able  to  secure  these  facts  without 
disturbing  office  routine  and  without  a  moment  s  calculation. 

what  it  would  mean  to  be  assured  that  these  facts  are  abso¬ 
lutely  correct  and  up-to-date  to  the  last  transaction. 

what  it  would  mean  to  have  had  every  transaction  recorded, 
classified  and  totaled  as  it  was  made. 

what  it  would  mean  to  have  a  positive  check  on  your  book¬ 
keeper  s  postings. 

what  it  would  mean  to  have  personal  control  over  your 
books. 

what  it  would  mean  to  have  all  this  information  supplied  by  a 
machine  that  cannot  make  mistakes. 

The  machine  that  does  all  these  things  is  the  National  Office  Register.  It  can 
be  used  for  any  kind  or  size  of  business,  it  requires  no  change  in  your  bookkeeping 
methods  to  install,  and  the  classes  of  information  that  it  shows  are  determined  by  your 
particular  requirements. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Think 

Think 

Think 

Think 

Think 

Think 

Think 


Fill  This  Oat  an<l  Mail  Today 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Show  me  how  a  National  Office  Register  would  help  and  protect  me  in  my  business 

7? am  a. - 

business - - 

jld dress _  _ 
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Advertisin^Art 
and  Copy 


You  have  planned — (or  we  can  plan  it  for  you) 
— your  advertising  campaign, — be  it  large  or 
small,  mailing  or  otherwise. 

You  have  determined — (or  leave  it  to  us)  — 
everything  even  to  what  you  want  to  say. 

But — how  to  say  it — so  that  the  circular  letter, 
folder,  booklet,  catalog,  or  magazine  ad,  will 
rush  the  eye,  pinion  the  attention  and  capture 
the  desired  result — this  HOW  is  another  word 

for  an  original  idea. 

And  effectively  cooperating  displays,  page  layouts, 
cover  designs,  decorations,  illustrations,  color 
schemes,  are  all  other  words  for  original  ideas. 

Original  ideas —  the  evolving  of  them  and 
their  development  into  clear  crystallized 
copy — are  our  business. 

We  will  handle  anything  from  a  one  leaf  insert 
to  a  catalog  de  luxe  and  from  the  conpeption  of 
ideas  to  the  delivery  in  print. 


The  Ceylon  Hollingsworth  Company 
Mahoning  Bank  Building 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


TYPEWRITERS 

All  makes.  Lowest  Prices.  Big  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  cash  terms  enable  us  to  undersell 
Smiths,  Remingtons,  Underwoods,  Olivers,  etc. 
Fully  Guaranteed.  Write 

YOUNG  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 
48  Ottowa  Building.  Chicago,  III. 


NO  DEN  OR  LIBRARY 

Complete  without  our 
SECTIONAL  BOOK  CASES 


Our  Sectional  Book  Cases  are  made  in  several 
styles  to  select  from.  Handsomely  finished,  made  of 
best  material,  nothing  to  equal  them  in  brightening  or 
furnishing  a  room. 

Our  Filing  Cabinets  are  of  the  latest  improvement 

and  up-to-date. 

8end  for  latest  catalogue  of  our  Book  Cases  and  Filing 
Cabinets  and  be  convinced  that  you  are  getting  the  best. 
Attractive  Terms  to  Agents 

DIVEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Successor*  to  Vilas-Diven  Company 

930  Lackawanna  Ave.  ELMIRA,  N. 


ARTHUR  T.  FIRTH 


For  it  is  a  dead  secret  and  the  formula 
was  cut  in  half,  one  placed  in  one  bank 
and  the  other  deposited  in  another,  and  all 
rights  reserved  to  make  a  combination  of 
the  two  in  case  Firth  disposed  of  his  in¬ 
terests. 

Until  that  time  “he  who  runs  may  read” 
the  name  Voltite,  but  what  it  implies  may 
only  be  known  to  the  man  who  arrived.  It 
was  no  easy  matter.  In  fact,  it  took  eight 
years’  labor.  After  three  years’  hard  work 
the  inventor  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
all  his  fine  theories  go  up  in  smoke  when 
put  to  a  practical  test.  Naturally  he  suf¬ 
fered  one  of  the  usual  set-backs  common 
to  seekers  of  almost  supernatural  and 
weird  results,  and  realized  that  he  had 
reached  the  period  in  his  work  where 
any  more  progress  was  almost  unob¬ 
tainable  and  the  goal  far  off  indeed, 
yet  he  kept  quietly,  firmly,  steadily  on. 

He  had  the  right  idea,  but  the  waste 
accompanying  his  process  was  enorm¬ 
ous  and  so  commercially  useless.  But 
Mr.  Firth  was  made  of  the  stuff  of 
stick-to-it-iveness  and  resolved  to  put 
the  life-long  dreams  of  the  ancient 
Alchemists  into  a  living  reality.  In  his 
efforts  he  did  not  resume  the  line  of 
least  resistance  of  other  chemists,  but 
went  back  to  old  Mother  Nature  for 
her  laws  of  why  she  resisted  this,  that 
and  the  other  thing. 

He  went  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
and  watched  her  as  she  “moves  in  a 
mysterious  way  her  wonders  to  per¬ 
form”  and  noted  the  action  of  electric¬ 
ity  as  it  flowed  from  vein  to  vien  of  the 
metal  deposits  and  there  he  got  his  first 
principles  that  made  him  determine  the 
values  that  he  achieved  later. 


Mr.  Firth  is  a  student  first  of  all,  be¬ 
lieving  that  one  must  understand  natur¬ 
al  law,  before  artificial  manipulations 
may  bear  the  test.  So  each  metal  was 
his  particular  target  experimenting  one 
on  the  other  until  now  you  can  make 
your  gold  watch  silver  or  your  steel 
knives  gold  in  a  few  seconds’  time  as 
you  like  it. 

Although  things  went  pretty  smooth¬ 
ly  over  there  in  New  Zealand,  Uncle 
Sam  had  to  be  firmly  convinced  and 
immediately  on  Mr.  Firth’s  entrance  to 
the  country  a  short  time  ago  he  had  to 
face  a  show-me  attitude.  That  his  tests 
proved  efficient  to  the  professors  of 
Columbia  University,  Joseph  W.  Rich¬ 
ards,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  Metallurgy, 
Lehigh  University;  Charles  D.  Proctor, 
president  National  Electro-Platers’  As¬ 
sociation,  U.  S.  and  Canada,  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  Not  only  has  this 
man  Firth  produced  a  new  business  ven¬ 
ture  that  is  assuming  world-wide  pro¬ 
portions,  but  has  made  possible  an  every¬ 
day  commodity  for  everyday  people. — S.  I. 
Loeb. 

From  Farm  to  Fame 

QTTO  H.  L.  WERNICKE— affection¬ 
ately  known  as  “Dad” — is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  successful  business  man  who 
“came  from  the  farm.”  When  he  was  three 
or  four  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Fond 
du  Lac  county,  Wis.,  where  he  attended  a 
country  school — which  he  recalls  principally 
by  reason  of  the  opportunity  given  him  of 
picking  chinks  out  of  logs  and  sliding  down 
hill  between  times. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age  he  entered  a 
business  college  at  Fond  du  Lac,  paying 
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Another  office  in  which 
everybody  dictates  at 
the  same  time,  each  to  his 

Edison 


Dictating  Machine 

instead  of  waiting  his  turn  to 
dictate  to  a  stenographer 


for  his  board  by  working  in  a  drug  store, 
foundry  and  planing  mill.  On  completion 
of  his  course  in  the  college  he  entered  the 
employ  of  J.  C.  Huber  &  Co.,  wholesale 
and  retail  druggists  at  Fond  du  Lac,  as 
bookkeeper;  but,  being  muscular  and  ac¬ 
customed  to  outdoor  work,  he  soon  sought 
employment  with  an  agricultural  implement 
dealer,  and  the  next  year  found  him  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  implement  business  for  himself 
under  the  style  of  Wernicke  &  Burch. 

This  co-partnership  was  dissolved  after 
a  few  months,  however,  and  he  removed 
to  Des  Moines,  la.,  where  he  took  employ¬ 
ment  as  laborer  with  another  implement 
house  and,  after  a  month’s  service,  the 
manager  discovered  that  Otto  had  some 
ability  as  an  expert  operator  of  wire  bind¬ 
ers,  so  he  was  released  from  his  engage¬ 
ment  in  order  to  assist  the  state  agent  in 
introducing  and  demonstrating  binders 
throughout  Iowa. 

After  the  binder  season  was  over  he 
made  plow  demonstrations  through  South¬ 
ern  Iowa,  sold  fire  insurance,  Singer  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  and  everything  else  he  could 
get  hold  of,  but  the  summer  of  1881  he 
spent  in  Nebraska,  making  demonstrations 
of  wire  and  twine  binders  manufactured  by 
the  McCormick  Reaper  Co.  He  continued 
in  this  class  of  business  until  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  general  management  of  the 
Northwestern  business  of  Aultman,  Miller 
&  Co.,  comprising  all  the  territory  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  including 
Manitoba.  His  headquarters  were  at 
Minneapolis,  and  the  wonderful  record  he 
made  during  the  next  five  years  clearly  es¬ 
tablished  his  right  to  rank  as  a  business 
man  of  high  order. 

It  was  while  in  the  employ  of  Aultman, 
Miller  &  Co.,  at  Minneapolis,  that  the  Unit 
Idea  took  root  and  developed  in  Mr.  Wer¬ 
nicke’s  brain.  It  was  necessary  in  the  reaper 
business  to  carry  thousands  of  duplicate 
parts  for  machines,  such  as  bolts,  rivets, 
knives,  gears  and  castings,  stored  in  shelf¬ 
like  compartments  of  the  usual  in-elastic 
kind.  The  necessity  for  frequent  additions 
thereto,  changes  in  arrangement  or  loca¬ 
tion,  was  not  only  inconvenient,  but  ex¬ 
pensive — which  suggested  to  him  the  idea 
of  portable  and  extensible  furniture,  and  in 
the  development  of  this  idea  he  has  added 
improvements,  worked  out  refinements  of 
design  and  construction,  until  sectional 
furniture  now  responds  to  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  demands  of  modern  office,  library  and 
home  furnishings. 

In  addition  to  his. close  connection  with 
The  Macey  Company  Mr.  Wernicke  has 
found  time  to  concern  himself  with  other 
enterprises,  and,  as  a  true  type  of  American 


As  soon  as  the  morning  mail  is 
distributed  every  correspond¬ 
ent  goes  to  work.  And  as  soon 
as  the  first  wax  cylinders  have 
been  dictated  upon  they  are 
taken  to  the  transcribing  de¬ 
partment,  where  each  type¬ 
writer  operator  receives  her 
share  and  starts  writing  letters. 

There  is  no  time  lost  for  the 
dictator  in  waiting  for  a  sten¬ 
ographer.  There  is  no  time  lost 
for  the  stenographer  in  taking 
shorthand  notes.  In  both  de¬ 


partments  the  work  is  equal¬ 
ized  and  simplified,  and  the 
producing  capacity  is  doubled. 

Are  you  satisfied  to  have 
your  office  crippled  by  the  lost 
motion  that  is  inevitable  under 
the  old  stenographic  system  ? 

Are  you  content  to  suffer  the  enor¬ 
mous  expense  entailed  by  this  lost 
motion  when  it  has  been  proved  that 
an  e quipment  of  Edison  Dictating 
Machines  will  pay  for  itsef  in  less  than 
a  year ? 

Find  out  about  the  Edison.  Our  new  booklet,  “The 
Goose,  the  Typewriter  and  the  Wizard”  will  tell  you — 
and  it’s  free.  Write  us  for  it  today. 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON  INC.,  202  Lakeside  Ave.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

25  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 
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MOOSES  « 

Mo  dern  Methods 


A  Practical  Instruction  Book 
in  Loose  Leaf  Record  Keeping 

Contains  full  explanation  of  this  Money  and  Time 
Saving  Method  of  bookkeeping.  Describes  and 
illustrates  40  Record  Forms  with  full  explanation  of 
their  use.  We  will  send  this  book  Without  Charge 
to  any  Business  or  Professional  Man  who  writes  for  it. 


Try  It  Yourself 

Five  Days  Free 

This  simple,  practical,  accurate 
computer  costs  only  $25.00— a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  price  of  key  machines — 
and  does  everything  they  do  except 
print.  The 

Rapid  Computer 
Adding  Machine 

does  its  work  perfectly  in  any  position— at 
any  angle.  You  can  rest  it  on  any  desk  or 
on  book  page  alongside  column  of  figures 
you  wish  to  add.  It’s  a  wonder  as  a  saver  of 
time  and  errors.  Capacity,  9,999,999.99.  Send 
for  one  on  5  days*  free  trial.  If  it  doesn’t  do  all 
you  want  it  to  do,  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Catalog  Free  upon  request  to 
RAPID  COMPUTER  CO.,  2150  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago 


WE  READ 


and  clip  for  you  daily 
everything  printed  in 
the  current  country  and  city  press 
of  America  pertaining  to  the  subject 
of  particular  interest  to  you. 

NEWSPAPERS  —  r- 

which  would  inform  you  exclusively 
of  where  you  can  secure  new  business, 
an  order  or  a  contract ;  where  a  new 
store  has  been  started,  a  new  firm 
incorporated  or  a  contract  is  to  be 
let.  A  daily  press  clipping  service 
means  more  business  FOR  YOU. 

Send  Stamp  for  Booklet. 

The  Consolidated  Press 
Clipping  Co. 

1107—167  W.  Washington  St., 
CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


citizen,  is  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to 
the  welfare  of  so¬ 
ciety.  As  chairman 
of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the 
Michigan  State 
Prison,  and  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Joint 
Prison  and  Affiliat¬ 
ed  Boards  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  he  is  making 
a  record  in  penolo¬ 
gical  history. 

With  all  these  in¬ 
teresting  and  time¬ 
absorbing  activities 
“Dad”  is  of  a  home 
loving  disposition 
and  is  not  too  busy 
to  pay  proper  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  home  and 
family  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

A  Railroad  Builder  Who  Would  Not 
Be  Idle 

WELVE  years  ago,  the  Jewel  of  the 
Caribbean  lay  among  her  creaming  surf, 
45,881  square  miles  of  lazy  summer-and- 
sun,  untrammeled  by  spikes  and  steel,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  lines,  but 
in  1900-1902  Cuba  experienced  a  beneficent 
revolution  which  continues  to  the  present 
day — a  revolution  in  transportation  for 
which  Sir  William  Van  Horne  was  re¬ 
sponsible. 

By  rights,  Sir  William  in  1900  was  a  man 
whose  work  was  done.  That  year  he  re¬ 
signed  from  the  active  presidency  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  with  a  lifetime  of 
labor  behind  him  of  which  any  man  might 
be  proud.  The  public  expected  that  he 
would  realize  his  position  and  settle  down 
to  the  easy-chair  by  the  fire  and  the  place 
out  of  draughts  on  the  sunniest  corner  of 
the  piazza.  His  family  and  friends  beamed, 
though  rather  cautiously,  and  said,  “Well, 
perhaps  we'll  see  a  little  of  him,  now.” 

But  a  “lean  and  slippered  pantaloon”  ex¬ 
istence  didn’t  strike  Sir  William’s  fancy  at 
all.  He  had  no  sooner  resigned  from  the 
Canadian  Pacific  than  he  plunged  head-fore¬ 
most  into  railway  construction  once  more, 
picking  out,  at  a  time  when  even  the  most 
venturesome  would  have  hesitated,  a  foreign 
country  heavily  forested,  overgrown  with 
tropical  vegetation,  and  just  recovering  from 
a  period  of  strife  and  oppression. 

In  short,  he  chose  Cuba,  the  little  ex- 
Spanish  island  which,  wounded  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  had  just  emerged  successfully,  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States,  from  the  throes 
of  many  years’  internal  rebellion  and  recent 


acute  colic;  and  for 
the  moment  of  act¬ 
ion,  a  time  when 
the  government  of 
that  island  was  not 
even  permanent; 
when  an  interven- 
tory  power  held  the 
reigns  of  adminis¬ 
tration;  when  the 
future  of  Cuba  as 
a  self-governing 
power  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world, 
extremely  proble¬ 
matical;  and  lastly, 
when  under  a  reso¬ 
lution  approved  by 
the  United  States 
Senate,  no  conces¬ 
sions  of  any  kind 
were  to  be  granted 
during  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  that  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  length  of  whose  administra¬ 
tion,  though  unforseen,  was  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  limited  to  such  time  as  the 
island  was  educated  to  self-government. 

Then  it  was  that  Sir  William  formed  the 
Cuba  Company,  one  of  whose  projects  was 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  standard 
gauge  railroad,  now  known  as  the  Cuba 
Railroad,  which,  commencing  at  the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  existing  railroad  at  a  point 
called  Santa  Clara,  in  the  western  center  of 
the  island,  would  pierce  the  he&rt  of  the 
central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  republic, 
and  bring  Havana  and  Santiago  into  direct 
touch. 

Had  Spain  built  such  a  railway,  doubtless 
Cuba  never  would  have  been  free.  Had  the 
east  and  the  west  been  brought  into  close 
communication,  enabling  the  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  Cuba’s 
chances  of  ultimately  freeing  herself  from 
the  heavy  yoke  of  Spanish  rule  would  have 
been  practically  eliminated.  As  no  conces¬ 
sion  was  obtainable,  the  only  means  of  se¬ 
curing  right-of-way  was  in  dickering  with 
the  owners  of  the  land.  Accordingly,  lo¬ 
cating  engineers,  accompanied  by  exper¬ 
ienced  right-of-way  agents,  were  sent  into 
the  interior  to  work  along  these  lines,  and 
a  sweet  time  they  had  of  it. 

Railroad  building  in  tropical  countries  is 
no  joke.  Intense  heat,  heavy  rainfall  for 
months  at  a  time,  alien  speech,  unstable, 
lazy,  cigarette-smoking  labor — all  these 
make  the  lot  of  the  constructing  engineer  in 
the  tropics  unenviable.  Fever  got  some, 
dysentery  took  others — but  the  work  moved 
on,  as  move  it  must  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
behind  it. 

And  when  in  1902  Cuba,  under  its  first 


SIR  WILLIAM  VAN  HORNE 
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president,  the  late  Don  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma,  was  handed  the  reins  of  manage¬ 
ment,  concession  was  applied  for,  was  grant¬ 
ed,  and  presto ! — in  a  night  the  highways 
and  public  lands  were  crossed,  private  prop¬ 
erties  in  dispute  expropriated,  and  the  road 
unified.  Later,  a  considerable  subsidy  was 
voted  the  road  by  the  government,  and  when 
further  branches  and  extensions  began  to 
take  definite  shape,  they  were  approved  and 
generously  aided  by  Congress. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year,  in  spite  of  cy¬ 
clones,  strikes,  climate  and  revolution,  the 
system  was  open  to  the  public  with  all  due 
formality.  At  the  commencement  of  opera¬ 
tion,  three  days  were  occupied  in  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  Havana  to  Santiago,  nights  being 
passed  at  the  towns  of  Santa  Clara  and 
Camaguey.  However  slow  this  may  appear 
to  those  unfamiliar  with  travel  in  such 
countries,  its  inauguration  was  a  stride  of 
great  progress,  transportation  between  the 
two  points  by  the  then  existing  route  occu 
pying  four  days  and  nights  on  small,  un¬ 
comfortable  coastal  steamers.  Later,  the 
running  time  was  reduced  to  two  days,  and 
at  present,  an  up-to-date  passenger  express, 
with  standard  sleeper  and  observation  cars, 
fitted  with  most  modern  comforts  and  con¬ 
veniences,  covers  the  distance  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  Cuba  railroad  is  doing  for  Cuba  what 
the  Canadian  Pacific  has  done  for  Western 
Canada.  In  place  of  wheat,  barley  and 
oats,  there  is  tobacco,  sugar  and  coffee.  The 
tobacco  production  in  the  interior  of  Santa 
Clara  province,  which  prior  to  the  coming 
of  the  railroad  flourished  only  moderately 
along  the  coast,  was  valued  last  season  at 
over  a  million  dollars.  In  1902,  at  Cabai- 
guan,  a  point  which  today  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  center  of  this  tobacco  produc¬ 
tion,  the  traveler  rode  through  only  a  group 
of  deserted  shacks.  Today  they  have  elec¬ 
tric  light,  churches  and  moving  picture 
theatres. 

The  sugar  mills  of  the  eastern  section  of 
the  island,  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  in 
number,  produced  between  them  last  sea¬ 
son,  over  a  million  and  a  half  bags;  the 
Cuba  Company  has,  since  the  completion 
of  the  railroad,  constructed  two  or  three 
large  sugar  mills,  which  are  among  the  most 
modern  plantations  in  the  republic.  Good, 
well  kept  highways  are  strong  factors  in 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  railroads,  and 
the  results  obtained  in  this  respect  during 
the  second  intervention  of  the  United  States 
has  considerably  stimulated  and  accelerated 
railroad  building  throughout  the  entire 
island. 

Sir  William  “made  good"  in  Cuba,  as  he 
did  in  Canada. 


20  Typewriter -Type,  Ribbon  - 
Print  Addresses  or  Imprints 

A  MINUTE— ALL  CORRECT 


You  can  do  this  with  the 

Montague  Office  Addressor  &  Imprinter 

SOLD  UNDER  A  GUARANTEE  OF  SATISFACTION 

YOU  CAN  DO  IT  ADDRESSING  Envelopes,  Post  Cards, 
Mailing  Folders,  Statements,  Wrappers,  Periodicals,  Laundry 
Slips,  Invoices,  Light,  heat,  water  and  power  Bills,  Shipping 
Tags,  Stickers,  Lodge,  club,  society  and  church  notices, 

or — 

IM  PRINTING  Time-clock  Cards,  Work  Tickets,  Pay  Envelopes, 
Pay  Checks,  Dividend  Checks,  Labels,  Rent  Receipts,  Dealers’ 
Names  on  Advertising  Matter,  etc. 

THE  MONTAGUE  WAY 

is  a  LOGICAL  SHORT  STEP— A  CUT— AN  ELIMINATION  OF  WASTE  MOTION 
—A  GREAT  SAVING  OF  VALUABLE  TIME  and  a  GUARANTEE  OF  ACCURACY. 

GET  THE  HABIT  OF  IMPRINTING  INSTEAD  OF  COPYING— WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND 
ADDRESS  ON  THE  BOTTOM  MARGIN— TEAR  OFF,  ABOVE  THIS  PARAGRAPH,  AND  MAIL 
FOR  SAMPLES  OF  WORK  DONE  WITH  THE  MONTAGUE  OFFICE  ADDRESSOR.  THEY’LL 
CONVINCE  YOU. 

MONTAGUE  MAILING  MACHINERY  CO. 

Montague  Block  CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 
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The  Best 
TONIC 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate  is 

especially  recommended  for  the 
restoration  of  energy  and  vitality, 
the  relief  of  mental  and  nervous 
exhaustion,  impaired  digestion 
or  appetite. 

HORSFORD’S 
Acid  Phosphate 

(Non-Alcoholic; 

Is  a  scientific  and  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  preparation  of  the  phos¬ 
phates,  and  has  been  found  a 
most  valuable  general  Tonic. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  with  sugar,  makes  a  delicious 
and  wholesome  beverage. 

Ifyour  druggist  can’t  supply  you  send  25  cents 
to  Rumford  Chemical  Works, "Providence,  R.  I. 
for  trial  size  bottle,  postage  paid. 


One  Cent  Pull  Fastener  Equals 
Five  Cent  Rubber  Band 


and  is  much  more  convenient 

CJJThe  “PULL  FASTENER”  does  all  that  string,  tape, 
straps,  and  rubber  bands  do — does  it  quicker,  easier  and 
better.  Lasts  fifty  times  longer  than  rubber  bands.  <]J  A 
bulky  parcel,  clumsy  bundle,  or  dainty  package  are  all  the  same  to 
a ‘‘PULL  FASTENER.”  Place  around  package  and  pull — that’s  all; 
fast  in  a  flash;  binds  with  a  grip  of  steel.  *|[Keep  a  supply  of  “PULL 
FASTENERS”  on  your  desk — they  will  help  to  keep  your 
tidy  and  systematic.  “PULL  FASTENERS"  can 
be  used  in  every  department  of  your  business  to 
save  you  time  and  money.  IfUsed  in  banks,  law 
offices  and  business  houses  throughout  the  country. 

Send  TODAY  for  FREE  Sample  of  “PULL 
FASTENER.” 


Me  M  Multiple  Ring  Book 


Sheets  Do  Not  Tear  Out 

Seven  rings  scientifically  made.  Automatic 
openers  for  rings.  1-8  inch  thinner  than 
other  books.  Costs  no  more  than  the  old 
kind. 

OVER  350  STOCK  SIZES  AND  BINDINGS 

Does  a  book  which  corrects  the 
trouble  you  have  had — SHEETS 
TEARING  OUT — appeal  to  you? 
Demand  this  book  at  your  sta¬ 
tioner  or  mail  your  inquiry  to  us. 

McMillan  book  co.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


Courtesy  of  N ewcomb-Endicott  Co. 

During  “ Cadillaqua”  week  a  Detroit  window  display  contained  a  miniature  representation  of  the  city  itself  at  the 

time  Cadillac  first  landed  there  two  hundred  years  ago. 


The  Battle  of  the  Window 

By  F.  L.  Brittain 


GETTING  the  eye  of  the  passing 
throng  is  the  aim  of  almost  every 
store  and  shop.  Newspaper  space 
that  costs  two  and  three  dollars  an  inch  is 
almost  an  impossibility  for  small  shops. 
But  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  show  an  at¬ 
tractive  window  and  it  seems  that  this  is 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  essential  to 
business  men. 

In  order  that  the  hurrying  man  or  wo¬ 
man’s  attention  may  be  arrested  and  the 
nimble  dollar  captured,  shopkeepers  are 
leaving  nothing  undone  which  makes  their 
windows  attractive.  Beautiful  fixtures  in 
Old  English,  in  rich  mahogany  and  other 
woods  carved  beautifully  are  often  used. 
Backgrounds  made  of  scrolls,  flower  laden, 
compel  attention  and  make  the  things  to  be 
sold  stand  out  more  noticeably — others  are 
dressed  in  rich  fabrics  or  velvets  with  a 
sheen  that  reflects  soft  lights  upon  the  goods 
displayed.  Still  other  backgrounds  are  of 
mirrors  which  show  the  merchandise  from 
all  sides  and  angles  and  these  often  give 
the  windows  the  appearance  of  a  greater 
length  and  depth. 

Not  long  ago  a  store  made  a  display  of 
combs ;  cards  in  the  window  announced  a 
special  sale  a  few  days  later.  The  window 
was  literally  filled  with  combs  showing  the 
quantity  to  be  sold.  The  next  day  the  show 
was  changed — three-fourths  of  the  combs 
had  been  removed.  Wax  figure  heads  placed 
in  the  windows  showed  the  combs  as  best 
suited  for  brunette,  for  blonde  and  for  wo¬ 
men  whose  hair  had  silvered.  In  this  dis-, 
play  the  wax  heads  were  dressed  in  the  lat¬ 
est  style  coiffures  and  combs  were  used  as 
should  properly  be  worn  with  each  style. 
The  window  show  not  only  sold  the  mer¬ 
chandise  intended,  but  it  was  an  education 


for  women  in  the  art  of  hair  dressing  and 
comb  wearing. 

Early  last  spring  a  most  novel  window 
display  was  prepared  by  a  tailoring  house. 
The  depth  of  the  window  was  about  seven 
feet  and  it  was  fifteen  feet  in  length.  In 
the  background  and  high  up  were  two  large 
white  rabbits,  each  holding  three  white  silk 
streamers  which  stretched  away  to  a  snow- 
white  dove,  the  latter  perched  on  a  letter 
forming  a  part  of  the  word  “Easter.”  The 
letters  were  large  and  white  and  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  was  an  electric  light.  To  each 
of  the  window  tickets  (and  there  were 
many)  was  fastened  an  egg,  the  price  of 
the  suit  being  lettered  on  this  egg.  Genuine 
Easter  lilies  in  attractive  pots  added  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  showing. 

Near  each  end  of  this  window  was  the 
figure  of  a  well  dressed  man  holding  in  his 
hand  a  card  bearing  the  style  and  price  of 
his  suit.  In  the  center  was  a  gigantic  Easter 
egg  which  very  slowly  opened  and  closed, 
revealing  the  figure  of  a  youth  handsomely 
garbed  in  one  of  the  firm’s  latest  produc¬ 
tions.  On  the  stands  artistically  draped, 
was  shown  the  new  spring  woolens.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  and  most  important 
features  of  this  trim  was  the  fact  that  shoes, 
shirts  and  neckwear  used  on  the  figures 
were  of  the  latest  fashion  and  perfect  in 
color  harmony. 

During  “Cadillaqua  week”  a  Detroit  con¬ 
cern  arranged  a  beautiful  set  of  windows 
representing  the  streets  and  water  front  of 
the  city  at  the  time  Cadillac  first  landed 
there  in  1701.  In  one  was  a  scene  of  old 
Belle  Isle  in  its  natural  beauty  as  occupied 
by  the  Indians.  Another  window  contained 
a  miniature  representation  of  the  city  itself 
in  its  early  days,  showing  the  log  houses 
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Adds — Subtracts  JustPush 


the  Lever 


This  is  another  of  the  86  kinds  of 
Burroughs  Bookkeeping  Machines — all 
far  more  than  mere  adding  machines — 
more  like  86  sets  of  mechanical  book¬ 
keeping  brains. 

This  latest  addition  to  the  big 
Burroughs  line  does  all  the  figure  work 
of  a  regular  adding  machine — and,  be¬ 
sides,  performs  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
direct  subtracting.  These  are  the  two 
processes  the  man  of  figures  uses  most. 
This  machine  is  also  fast  and  accurate 
for  multiplication  or  division. 

In  many  kinds  of  work  the  Subtract¬ 
ing  Machine  cuts  nearly  x/i  off  the  time 
required  by  any  other  adding  machine  for 
the  same  operations. 


In  making  up  bookkeeping  figure 
forms  of  every  kind  it  will  surprise  you 
how  this  machine  almost  thinks — just 
push  a  lever  and  it  adds;  push  back  the 
lever  and  it  subtracts — or,  when  the 
work  requires,  it  will  print  (say  a  date, 
a  page  or  clerk  number)  and  neither 
add  nor  subtract.  It  is  absolutely  auto¬ 
matic  in  its  calculating  operations,  yet 
always  accurate. 

Let  us  demonstrate  the  varied  labor 
and  brain-saving  uses  of  this  wonderful 
new  Burroughs  on  your  own  work. 
You  can’t  know  its  possibilities  until 
you  see  it  in  use.  May  we  send  a  man 
from  our  nearest  office  to  show  it  to 
you? 


Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 


European  Office,  76  Cannon  Street, 

London,  E.  O.,  England 

Makers  of  adding  and  listing  machines;  listing  and  non-listing  calculating  machines:  Imv-keyboard  visible- printing  adding 
machines — 86  different  models  in  492  combinations  qf  features — $150  to  $950 — $50  more  in  Canada — easy  payments ,  if  desired. 


82  Burroughs  Block,  Detroit,  Michigan 


with  thatched  roofs,  backed  by  scenery  rep¬ 
resenting  the  main  street  as  then  laid  out, 
and  on  which  the  up-to-date  store  now 
stands.  In  the  front  of  the  window  were 
figures  dressed  in  the  styles  of  those  days, 
and  altogether  the  windows  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  drew  much  trade 
to  the  store. 

A  florist  recently  almost  revolutionized 
his  flower  business  by  constructing  a  show 
window  and  changing  displays  frequently. 
One  window  particularly  brought  him  a  big 
lot  of  orders  for  ferns.  He  made  back¬ 
grounds  and  sides  of  rocks  from  the 
crevasses  of  which  grew  ferns  of  all  kinds. 
An  old  mill  sat  in  the  corner  of  the  win¬ 
dow  and  in  the  middle  a  tub  in  which  young 
ducks  splashed.  Whether  it  was  the  ducks, 
or  the  water  dripping  ferns  or  the  old  mill 
that  appealed  most  to  the  passerby,  the  flor¬ 
ist  could  not  tell,  but  frequently  the  same 
display  is^  made  and  the  growing  demand 
for  ferns  is  taxing  this  dealer. 

Furniture  dealers  have  long  since  dFcard- 
ed  making  a  jumbled  mass  exhibit  in  their 
windows.  Now  they  build  them  as  large  as 
rooms  in  the  home  and  in  them  they  set  un 
completely  furnished  rooms.  From  such 
displays  they  often  furnish  outright  the 
domiciles  of  new  home  builders.  The  mer¬ 
chant  of  today  who  has  merchandise  of  a 
foreign  make  to  sell,  has  all  the  surround¬ 
ings  in  keeping  with  the  goods  displayed. 
The  garments  and  fabrics  of  Japan  are 
draped  over  bamboo  fixtures — backgrounds 
are  of  Jap  screens  or  figures,  ai  d  lights 
sway  and  twinkle  in  lanterns  from  Nippon 
land. 

In  the  large  cities  window  shopping  is  a 
business  as  well  as  a  habit.  Shrewd  people 
are  employed  whose  business  it  is  to  note 
what  is  being  offered  through  the  windows 
of  other  stores,  how  it  is  displayed  and  the 
interest  the  windows  create.  It  is  all  a  real 
battle,  but  little  the  passerby  knows  of  the 
thought,  care  and  money  expended  to  get 
his  attention.  Crowds  throng  the  better 
lighted  city  streets  and  stop  long  enough 
at  many  windows  to  make  selection  of 
things  they  pay  for  next  day.  It  is  all  a 
continuous  vaudeville — each  window  a  dif¬ 
ferent  act,  with  a  different  setting.  And 
always  the  storekeeper  that  puts  on  the 
best  show  gets  the  best  patronage. 

Near  to  the  big  stores  are  the  little  shops 
that  profit  most  by  the  window  shoppers. 
The  smartest  little  shops  give  lots  of  care 
to  window  trims.  Their  windows  must  not 
be  overcrowded,  they  must  proclaim  ex¬ 
clusiveness  and  nuality.  The  small  shop 
has  no  elaborate  layout  of  fixtures  but  the 
lew  they  have  are  usually  of  a  distinctive 
and  original  type.  Jewelers  shops,  shirt- 
makers,  shoe  shops,  corset  shops,  live  and 
thrive  upon  the  great  crowds  that  are  daily 


brought  to  the  shopping  districts  by  the 
booming  advertising  pages  of  the  big  stores. 
But  at  night  when  the  populace  walks,  the 
little  shops  with  rich  window  settings  and 
displays,  build  name  and  fame. 

Merchants  in  the  smaller  towns,  too,  are 
giving  more  attention  to  their  store  win¬ 
dows.  Lots  of  stores  in  towns  of  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand  population  em¬ 
ploy  skilled  window  dressers  and  card  writ¬ 
ers.  A  part  of  the  advertising  campaign  of 
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big  manufacturers  embraces  window  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  country  stores.  These  displays 
are  often  arranged  and  set  up  by  specialists 
direct  from  the  factory.  Small  town  mer¬ 
chants  make  periodical  trips  to  the  large  job¬ 
bing  centers.  Here  they  see  the  kaleidoscopic 
window  sights  and  they  go  back  to  their 
home  towns  with  a  fresh  zest  for  business 
and  a  better  idea  of  the  importance  of  win¬ 
dow  displays.  They  realize  that  the  battle 
of  the  window  starts  afresh  with  each  day. 
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Copyright  by  JValdon  Fazvcett 

A  modern  iron  ore  dock  with  an  elevated  bridge  tramway  spanning  the  railroad  tracks. 


Gopynght  by  fF ataon  Fawcett 

The  ore  bucket  is  lowered  open  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  and  automatically  closes . 


iRONOREafA 


'^’OTHING  better  exemplifies  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
1  iron  and  steel  industry  in  recent  years  than  the  magnitude  of 
the  iron  ore  docks  where  the  raw  material  enroute  to  the  blast  furnaces 
is  transferred  from  the  huge  cargo  ships  that  have  brought  it  “  down 
the  Great  Lakes”  from  the  mines  in  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  One  of  the  ingenious  utilities  for  transferring  the  ore  from 
the  holds  of  the  ship  to  railroad  cars  or  stock  pile  is  the  “ bridge  tram¬ 
way”  illustrated  in  the  upper  photograph. 


VARIOUS  types  of  buckets,  tubs,  and  other  containers  are  used  in 
'  conjunction  with  bridge  tramways  on  the  ore  docks  and  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  “fast  plants,”  a  modified  form  of  tramway,  whereby 
there  is  economy  of  time  owing  to  the  short  distance  the  ore  is  carried. 
One  of  the  most  novel  of  these  ore  receptacles  is  the  orange  peel  bucket, 
which  is  lowered  open  into  the  hold  of  the  ore  vessel,  closes  mechanically 
over  as  much  ore  as  it  can  accommodate,  and  holds  this  tightly  in  its 
clutches  while  it  is  lifted  from  the  hold  and  conveyed  to  the  waiting 
cars  ashore. 


nPHE  LATEST  and  in  many  respects  the  most  remarkable 
equipment  for  unloading  iron  ore  consists  of  the  Hulett  auto¬ 
matic  ore  unloader .  In  the  case  of  this  apparatus  the  ore  excavating 
bucket  depends  from  a  mast  which  is  in  turn  attached  to  a  walking 
beam,  permitting  the  mast  and  bucket  to  be  rapidly  lowered  into  or 
lifted  out  of  a  ship’s  hold.  The  whole  structure  operates  back  and 
forth  on  tracks  so  that  the  ore  is  quickly  conveyed  to  shore.  The 
advantage  of  this  apparatus  consists  in  the  capacity  of  the  big  bucket. 
It  takes  io  tons  of  ore  at  a  bite,  and  one  machine  will  unload  400 
tons  of  ore  an  hour. 

ILIOISTING  and  conveying  machinery  similar  in  principle  to 
that  introduced  on  the  ore  docks  has  been  provided  for  handling 
the  raw  material  at  the  blast  furnaces.  An  approved  type  is  a  bridge 
tramway  spanning  the  railroad  tracks  at  the  plant  and  affording 
direct  communication  between  the  stock  piles  ( where  surplus  ore  is 
stored )  the  cars  and  the  blast  furnaces.  Inclined  railways  leading  to 
the  top  of  each  blast  furnace  enable  the  ore,  limestone,  etc.,  to  be 
mechanically  conveyed  to  the  top  and  automatically  fed  into  the  fur¬ 
nace. 
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The  Hulett  automatic  ore  unloader  takes  JO  tons  of  ore  at  a  bite  and  one  machine  will 
unload  4.00  tons  of  ore  an  hour. 
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At  the  blast  furnace  inclined  railways  enable  the  ore  to  be  mechanically  conveyed  to 
the  top  and  automatically  fed  into  the  furnace. 
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nr  HE  TIME  and  labor-saving  equipment  which  has  facilitated 
important  economies  of  operation  at  ore  dock  and  blast  furnace 
is  duplicated  in  the  present-day  facilities  for  handling  iron  and  steel 
in  process  of  manufacture.  No  one  factor  is  exerting  more  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  respect  than  the  modern  cranes  and  derricks  which 
handle  sheets ,  plates,  bars,  etc.,  and  convey  such  bulky  commodities 
to  the  points  where  they  are  to  be  machined  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  human  labor. 

SINGLE  class  of  equipment,  probably,  has  added  more  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  up-to-date  metal  working  plant  than  the  steel 
hammers  which  are  now  relied  upon  for  all  heavy  work  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  sphere.  One  typical  plant  in  the  United  States  has  in  con¬ 
stant  operation  more  than  a  dozen  steam  hammers  ranging  in  size 
from  600  to  6,000  pounds,  and  this  class  of  mechanical  artisans  is 
requisitioned  extensively  for  blacksmith  work  in  shipyards,  etc. 


Cranes  and  derricks  carry  plates  and  bars  to  the  points  where  they  are  machined. 


T"\UITE  as  essential  as  the  economies  in  the  actual'processes  ofmanu- 
^  facture  are  the  facilities  and  systems  which  make  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  in  handling  and  stocking  the 
finished  product  at  the  steel  plant.  Carefully  arranged  stock  yards, 
locomotive  cranes  and  industrial  railways  that  spread  a  net  work 
of  tracks  over  the  entire  area  of  the  plant  are  the  three  factors  which 
in  conjunction  with  one  another  make  for  perfection.  The  loco¬ 
motive  cranes  load  the  sheets,  plates  or  other  material  on  the  cars  and 
the  latter  convey  the  material  to  the  stock  yard,  where  it  is  in  turn 
unloaded  by  another  locomotive  crane. 


nPHERE  is  perhaps  no  more  impressive  evidence  of  the  present 
high  tension  production  in  the  steel  industry  than  is  afforded  by 
the  spectacle  of  solid  train  loads  of  structural  steel  leaving  the  mills 
for  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  American 
steel  industry  has  at  any  time  in  its  history  enjoyed  greater  prosper¬ 
ity  than  at  present.  At  this  writing  ( late  in  the  autumn  of  1912 ) 
confidential  reports  to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 
show  that  the  plants  of  that  concern  are  operating  at  101  per  cent 
of  the  rated  capacity.  Quite  a  contrast  to  the  conditions  of  a  year  or 
two  ago,  when  70  per  cent  of  rated  capacity  was  accounted  a  good 
output. 


Solid  train  loads  of  structural  steel  leaving  the  American  mills  for  the  larg e  cities  of 
the  country  afford  impressive  evidence  of  prosperity. 
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Steam  hammers  in  a  modern  steel  plant  range  in  size  from  600  to  6000  pounds. 
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At  the  mill  locomotive  cranes  load  the  sheets,  plates  and  other  material  on  the  cars 
which  convey  it  to  the  stock  yard. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

C.  P.  A.  Mail  Course 


THE  demand  for  competent  accountants  was 
never  so  great  as  today,  and  men  of  ability 
will  find  public  accounting  a  most  pleasant 
and  profitable  profession  to  enter.  Accountants 
make  from  $10  to  $50  per  day  of  not  more  than 
8  hours. 

The  Bennett  Accountancy  Course 

has  been  prepared  with  great  care  to  provide  a 
scientific  course  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
candidates  for  C.  P.  A.  Examination  in  any 
State  and  for  successful  practice  as  expert  ac¬ 
countants.  Spare  time  and  a  small  outlay  of 
money  are  required  of  students,  in  return  for 
which  we  give  our  careful  personal  attention  and 
first-class  instruction. 

The  author  of  this  course  is  now  conducting  the  C.  P.  A. 
Questions  and  Answers  in  this  magazine,  and  it  is  in  charge 
of  a  recognized  Accountancy  Course  in  preparation  for 
C.  P.  A.  Examinations,  in  the  Central  Association  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Send  for  full  information. 


R.  J.  BENNETT,  C.  P.  A. 

1419  Arch  Street  -  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Don’t  Exhibit  Bad  Judgment 

It  will  show  soon  enough.  Then  why  send 
in  a  card  not  up  to  modern  business  standards? 
Send  in  that  “wonder  of  the  world  of  cards.” 


Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 


and  prove  your  judgment  is  as  sound  as  your 
sales  ability  is  rare.  Give  the  man  inside  a 
glimpse  of  your  personality.  Prove  you  are  not 
a  commonplace,  mediocre  man  who  takes  time 
without  recompense.  No  card  compares  with 
these  cards ;  carried  in  book  form,  detached  as 


used,  they  represent  economy,  prove  good  taste  and 
judgment,  and  mark  the  man  of  strength 
and  stamina;  no  marred,  imperfect, 
soiled  or  wasted  cards;  all  edges 
perfect.  Send  for  sample 
tab  and  see  for  your¬ 
self.  Write 
now. 


Appearance  of  our  neat  card  in  case 

The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Established  1857 

Engravers ,  Die  Embossers,  Plate  Printers 

60-62  East  Adams  Street  Chicago 


We  save  you  big  money  on  typewriters  and  give  a  guar¬ 
antee  for  service  and  condition,  as  strong  as  the  original  , 
makers.  We  can  do  this  for  we  operate  the  oldest,  largest, 
and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  world.  Our  “Factory 
Rebuilt  Typewriters”  are  honestly  and  thoroughly  rebuilt 
from  top  to  bottom  by  skilled  workmen. 

ALL  MAKES!  ALL  STYLES!  ALL  PRICES! 

By  buying  from  us,  you  are  sure  of  getting  the  best  rebuilt  type- 
,  writer  on  the  market.  The  machines  are  highly  polished,  japan¬ 
ned  and  nickeled — perfect  in  quality,  condition  and  looks,  and 
serviceable  and  efficient  in  every  way. 

Thin  “Trade  Mark”  guarantees  for  one  year 
^against  any  detect  in  workmanship  or  material. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  and 
address  of  nearest  branch  store. 

American  Writing  Machine  Company 
845  Broadway  .New  York 


In  Oth  er  Men’s  Ecicries 


A  Department  of  Ideas  and  Methods  That  Have  Been  Tried  Out 
in  Other  Plants — Tittle  Schemes  That  Add  to  the 
Economy  and  Efficiency  of  Operation 


Screens  That  Protect  Workmen 

N  THE  bronze  department  of  one  fac¬ 
tory  the  machines  are  run  at  a  very  high 
speed  and  are  used  for  various  operations, 
such  as  turning,  milling  and  drilling  brass 
castings.  The  function  of  the  screens  is 
to  keep  the  flying  chips  from  the  workmen’s 
eyes.  They  also  confine  the  chips  to  as  small 
an  area  as  possible,  keep  them  from  getting 
into  the  bearings  or  the  gearings  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  and  help  materially  in  keeping  the 
place  clean  and  free  from  dirt. 

The  screens  are  simply  galvanized  screen 
made  up  on  pipe  frames  with  pipe  flanges 
at  the  bottom,  which  are  fastened  to  the 
concrete  floor  with  expansion  bolts.  The 
number  of  accidents  to  workmen  since  the 
installation  of  these  screens  has  been  re¬ 
duced  considerably.  The  number  of  break¬ 
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downs  to  machines  has  also  been  reduced 
and  these  two  advantages  have  more  than 
paid  for  the  cost  of  the  installation. 

Disposal  of  Brass  Foundry  Refuse 

'JpHE  most  profitable  way  of  selling  the 
scrap  from  brass  foundries  is  to  ship  it 
direct  to  a  smelter.  The  price  obtained  by 
selling  a  mixture  of  high  and  low  grade  ma¬ 
terial,  in  one  lot  to  a  junk  dealer,  is  usually 
low,  as  the  dealer  buys  as  near  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  for  the  low  grade  material  as 
possible.  Much  of  the  profit  made  by  the 
dealer  is  obtained  through  sorting  out  these 
miscellaneous  lots  into  high  and  low  grade 
material  and  selling  portions  separately  to 
a  smelter,  while  the  only  benefit  claimed  for 
this  method  of  disposal  is  that  the  small 
dealers  usually  call  for  material  and  pay 
cash,  and  that  there  is  no 
freight  charge  to  pay  in  hav¬ 
ing  it  removed  from  the  plant. 

On  direct  shipments  upon 
arrival  at  the  smelter  three 
samples  are  taken  from  each 
car  in  the  presence  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  foundryman. 
One  of  these  samples  is  assay¬ 
ed  at  the  smelter,  one  is  assay¬ 
ed  by  the  foundryman’s  rep¬ 
resentative  and  the  third  is 
kept  for  reference  in  case  of  a 
dispute.  The  material  is  then 
paid  for  on  an  average  of  the 
two  assays,  the  price  being 
that  given  in  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  of  the 
issue  preceding  shipment. 
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“Odd  Time”  Work  for  the  Errand 
Boy 

/K  CHICAGO  manufacturing  plant  is 
getting  double  service  out  of  its  store¬ 
room  and  office  boys — teaching  them  a  trade 
and  keeping  them  contented.  The  means 
by  which  this  is  done  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  few  cases  of  type  and  a  small 
printing  press. 

The  idea  originally  started  with  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  keep  the  stock  room  boy  busy  and 
have  him  help  out  by  printing  shipping  tags. 
This  proved  such  a  valuable  time-filler  that 
the  office  boys  during  their  spare  moments 
are  put  at  setting  up  circular  letters  for  the 
advertising  and  sales  departments.  Each 
boy  is  given  a  case  of  type  and  a  bunch  of 
copy,  and  after  being  taught  the  case  and 
the  manner  of  setting  type,  is  expected  to 
keep  busy  during  odd  minutes  at  that  work. 
When  he  is  wanted  for  errand  work  he  is 
summoned  by  a  buzzer  from  any  of  the 
various  departments. 

Not  only  are  the  boys  kept  busy  all  the 
while,  but  they  have  learned  to  set  type 
very  rapidly,  and  from  the  subject  matter 
of  the  letters  on  which  they  have  been  en¬ 
gaged,  have  been  able  to  learn  something  of 
the  business  as  well.  In  addition,  this  has 
helped  to  solve  the  question  of  operatives 
for  setting  type  on  rush  form  letters.  It 
is  easier  to  hire  a  boy  to  run  errands  than 
to  set  type  and  when  a  rush  is  on,  and  it  is 
not  practicable  to  send  the  work  out,  five  or 
six  office  boys  can  make  considerable  head¬ 
way  typesetting  while  other  boys  are  im¬ 
pressed  into  errand  work. 


Unloading  Pig  Iron  with  Magnets 

'JpHE  accompanying  illustration  shows 
two  62-inch  lifting  magnets  at  work  on 
the  ore  bridge  at  the  plant  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Company,  unloading  a  cargo  of  pig 
iron  at  Indiana  Harbor.  The  two  magnets 
are  raising  a  load  from  the  hatchway  of  the 
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steamer  with  a  weight  of  about 
3,427  lbs.  to  each  operation. 

A  total  of  1,960  tons  of  cast 
pig  iron  was  unloaded  between 
7  a.  m.  and  6:35  p.  m.,  the 
steamer  being  cleared  at  7 :20. 
One  of  these  magnets  made 
636  lifts,  the  largest  number 
in  one  hour  being  72,  with  an 
average  of  over  3,400  pounds 
per  lift.  The  other  magnet  is 
recorded  as  making  645  lifts, 
the  largest  number  in  one 
hour  being  73,  while  the  total 
time  lost  by  each  magnet  dur¬ 
ing  the  12  hours  was  only  30 
minutes  at  noon  for  oiling  and 
inspection. 


Building  a  Business  on  Waste 

A  GERMAN  machinery  manufacturer 
who  used  large  amounts  of  cotton 
waste  in  his  factory  had  been  accustomed  to 
throwing  it  in  a  corner  when  it  became  well 
soaked  with  oil.  Each  day  it  was  gathered 
up  and  burned  in  the  furnaces,  as  is  quite 
customary  the  world  over.  But  one  day  a 
man  came  to  this  manufacturer  and  asked 
permission  to  periodically  gather  up  the 
oil-soaked  waste  and  replace  it  with  clean 
material.  The  manufacturer  told  him  to  go 
ahead  provided  money  could  be  saved  on 
the  purchase  of  new  waste ;  then  he  asked 
how  much  the  service  would  cost  per  pound 
of  waste.  He  was  surprised  when  the  man 
replied  that  the  new  waste  would  not  cost 
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The  Buying  Power  of  $3.00 

IS  $34.50  IF  YOU  ACT  NOW 

The  twenty-three  volumes  around  these  pages,  valued  at  $1 .50  each,  tell,  briefly 
and  accurately ,  the  story  of  OUTING  during  the  period  of  one  year 
It’s  the  one  out-door  magazine  of  America  for  you. 

Expertness  is  the  keynote  for  1912-13. 

Walter  Camp  on  Athletics. 

Harold  H.  Hilton  on  Golf. 

Raymond  D.  Little  on  Tennis. 

Claude  Grahame  -  White  and 
Augustus  Post  on  Aviation. 

Samuel  G.  Camp  on  Fishing 
Belmore  Browne  and 
Paul  J.  Rainey  on  Big  Game  Shooting. 

Horace  Kephart  and 
Dillon  Wallace  on  Wilderness  Living. 

Edward  C.  Crossman,  Charles  Asl^ins  and 
Edward  Cave  on  Rifles  and  Shotguns. 

These  names  are  indicative  of  the  real  expertness  in 
OUTING  for  next  year. 

It’s  the  logical  magazine  for  every  out-door  man  andwoman. 

All  newsstands  25  cents,  $3.00  a  year; 

In  clubs  with  other  magazines,  $2.50. 

Won’t  you  include  OUTING  when  making  up  your  list  ? 

For  prices  on  all  magazines  address 
OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTING  MAGAZINE  yac/rfl 03  0UTHN6  HANDBOOKS 
Mi  145  WEST  36th  ST  NEW  YORK  l??  S-  MICHIGAN  AVE. CHICAGO 
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him  a  cent — that  the  oil-filled  waste  would 
be  gathered  up  and  replaced  with  the  same 
amount  of  new  waste  without  charge. 

On  investigation,  it  was  found  that  this 
man  had  a  little  plant  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  where  he  gathered  oil-filled  waste 
from  nearly  all  industries  in  that  entire  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  There  he  put  used  waste 
through  a  pressing  and  washing  process  by 
which  it  was  cleansed  so  well  that  it  looked 
like  new.  When  the  oil  he  pressed  out  was 


cleansed  and  filtered  he  got  three  or  four 
different  grades  which  he  sold  for  approxi¬ 
mately  five  times  his  cost  of  producing  it. 
And  so  he  had  a  business  built  on  two  kinds 
of  waste. 

Many  industries  clean  their  own  waste 
and  make  a  good  profit  over  the  cost  of 
cleaning  it  for  re-use.  The  oil,  which  is 
easily  drained  off  the  top  of  the  wash  is 
readily  marketable  at  a  price  that  much 
more  than  pays  for  the  process. 
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One  Charging  Car  or  Eight  Wheel¬ 
barrows 

HERE  comes  a  point  in  the  growth  of 
every  power  plant  where  it  pays  to  in¬ 
stall  automatic  stokers  and  conveyor  sys¬ 
tems.  But  it  is  the  stage  just  before  this 
in  which  the  most  losses  occur.  Only  the 
big  economies  are  thought  of  and  the  in¬ 
numerable  small  savings  are  overlooked. 
The  charging  car  shown  in  the  illustration 
is  in  use  by  the  Stevens  and  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  and  is  an  example  of  a  seemingly  small 
economy,  yet  during  the  year  it  will  effect 
a  considerable  saving. 

This  car,  as  can  be  seen,  is  a  single  door 
charging  car  for  handling  coal  from  the 
storage  pile  to  the  furnace.  It  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Co.  The  coal  is 
kept  in  the  car  and  is  hand-fired  direct  into 


the  furnace  so  that  the  boiler  room  floor  is 
always  clean  and  tidy. 

A  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  would  have  to  make  eight  trips  to 
handle  the  amount  of  coal  which  this  man 
handles  at  one  time,  namely,  two  thousand 
pounds.  No  more  effort  is  required  to 
push  the  charging  car  with  its  load  than 
the  wheelbarrow  with  its  250  pounds. 

How  to  Handle  “Repair”  Accounts 

O  NE  of  the  most  elusive  items  of  over¬ 
head  expense  is  that  of  repairs,”  says 
a  manufacturer  who  came  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  by  way  of  the  accounting  end.  “1  he 
value  of  the  repair  account  is  not  so  mu^h 
that  the  item  is  charged  somewhere — 
though  this  is  of  great  importance — as  it 
is  in  using  the  repair  account  as  an  in¬ 
dicator  to  show  when  equipment  of  any 
kind  is  proving  expensive  and  is  in  line 
for  removal.  To  take  care  of  this  matter 
in  proper  shape  the  account  should  be 
sub-divided  so  that  whenever  equipment 
costs  too  much  to  keep  in  repair  it  will 
be  infallibly  indicated  and  may  be  re¬ 
placed.  This  is  the  right  basis  from 
which  to  look  at  the  subject  of  repairs.” 
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THE  SAFE -CABINET 

(1913  MODEL) 

The  walls  were  red  hot  and  the  doors  were  white  hot  when  a  stream  from  a  fire 
hose  was  turned  on  them.  Yet  when  the  doors  were  opened  the  contents  were  found 
to  be  in  perfect  condition  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration.  Apart  from  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  shelves,  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  steel  walls,  there  was  no  damage. 

Five  other  steel  filing  cabinets  of  well  known  makes,  were  subjected  to  the 
same  kind  of  test.  None  of  them,  however,  remained  in  the  fire  for  more  than 
28  minutes, — some  as  little  as  13  minutes.  Yet  the  contents  of  every  one  of 
them  were  in  flames  when  the  doors  were  opened. 

Detailed  report  of  the  tests,  omitting  only  the  names  of  competing  cabinets, 
have  been  published,  with  sworn  statements  of  those  who  conducted  them  and  with 
the  comments  of  Ex-Fire-Chief  Croker  and  scores  of  others  who  witnessed  this  re¬ 
markable  demonstration.  Copy  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Approved  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  is  included  in  the  list  of  fire  appliances  ex¬ 
amined  and  tested  under  the  requirements  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  by  the  Underwriters’  Laboratories. 

When  in  the  future,  you  think  of  filing  devices,  remember,  that  there  is  only 
one  SAFE  cabinet,  and  that  is  THE  SAFE-CABINET 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 

Dept.  E-2  Marietta,  Ohio 

Agencies  in  most  cities 
Look  in  your  telephone  directory 

V  7 


Giving  the  Employe  a  Bank  Account 

^  GROWING  manufacturing  firm  two 
years  ago  at  Christmas  time  presented 
its  employes  with  a  small  cash  bonus 
based  on  their  earnings  for  the  year  and 
the  results  of  this  policy  were  so  satisfactory 
as  evidenced  by  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  men  themselves,  that  they  continued  the 
plan  last  year,  supplementing  the  donation 
with  the  following  well-worded  letter  which 
speaks  for  itself  and  could,  of  course,  be 
modified  or  extended  to  meet  the  local  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  factory  desiring  to  make 
use  of  the  idea : 

Detroit  Insulated  Wire  Company 


Detroit. Mich.  December  Elat.  i«n 

TO  OUR  EMPLOYES  . 

We  are  nleased  to  annouoe  that  the  raaults  of  our  combined  labora  will 
•nab la  ua  to  continue  the  Chrietmas  distribution  to  employee,  inaucurated  last  year. 

On  Saturday,  December  23rd.  at  the  regular  noon  quitting  hour,  every 
employe  will  receive  a  modeet  gift  as  a  Christmas  present;  each  hourly  -rate 
emnloye,  who  has  been  with  us  continuously  for  one  year  or  over,  will  also  be 
handed,  as  a  bonus,  a  bank  book  from  Michigan  Savings  Bank,  Michigan  Avenue  Branch, 
with  credit  entered  therein  amounting  to  two  percent  (Z%)  of  all  the  wages  the 
employe  has  received  since  first  entering  his.  or  her,  present  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Company  To  conform  to  the  method  of  distribution  used  last  year, 
each  hourly-rate  employe  who  entered  our  employ  after  January  1st,  and  prior  to 
July  Jst,  1911,  will  receive  in  cash,  a  bonus  of  one  percent  (1%)  of  all  wages 
earned  during  employment.  It  Is  intended,  hereafter,  that  only  those  who  have 

been  employed  a  full  year,  or  longer,  will  receive  a  bonus. 

All  monthly-rate  employes  in  the  Company's  employ  for  one  year  or  more, 
who  are  not  stockholders,  will  receive  a  bonus  under  similar  cenditiona,  amounting 
to  one  percent  (ljt)  of  all  ealarles  earned  since  entering  on  continuous  employment 
with  the  Company.  Aa  heretofore,  the  rule  that  any  employe  who  has  been  diacharged 
for  cause,  or  who  has  left  our  employe  for  any  reason  (other  than  eickness,  yeave 

of  absence  or  temporary  lay-off)  even  though  re-entering  our  employ  after  a  short 

time,  loees  credit  for  previous  employment  and  will  receive  this  bonus  baaed  only 
on  the  time  of  continuous  employmant  since  re-entering  our  employ.  Our  aim  is  to 
indues  our  employes  to  remain  with  us  steadily.  TTia  paet  year  has  seen  far  fewer 
changes  and  interruptions  of  employment  among  our  employes  than  have  former  years 
Wp  want  employes  to  become  as  nearly  permanent  ae  la  possible  under  esisting  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

We  are  using  the  tank  book,  instead  of  cash,  for  the  larger  amounts 
because  we  believe  many  employee  would  prefer  to  have  money  in  the  bank  where  it 
la  safe  and  not  tempting  expenditure  because  a  considerable  sum  la  in  hand.  An 
employs  with  a  bank  aocount  is  worth  more  to  an  employer  than  one  without.  Many 
of  our  employee  have  been  with  us  since  our  beginning  and  two  percent  f[Z%)  of  all 
wages  earned  during  a  number  of  years  amounts  to  enough  to  warrant  placing  it  in 
a  bank. 

The  Company  cannot  guarantee  to  oontlnue  similar  distributions  from 
year"*" to  year,'  although.it  is  hoped  that  conditions  will  always  permit  9uch  con¬ 
tinuance.- 

The  officers  of  the  Company  wieh  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
and  Prosperous  New  Year. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

DETROIT  INSULATED 

eek2u 


How  to  Fold  Blueprints 

N  ENGINEERING  works  which  uses 
thousands  of  blueprints  every  year, 
these  going  to  practically  every  department 
in  the  plant,  enforces  rigorously  a  plan  for 
uniform  folding. 

The  blueprints  in  this  institution  are  made 
in  standard  sizes  and  each  of  these  sizes  is 
required  to  be  folded  in  a  special  manner. 
The  first  requirement  is  that  when  the  fold¬ 
ing  is  finished  the  folded  sheet  be  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  and  one-half  by  eleven 
inches.  The  second  requirement  is  that  it 
be  folded  with  the  face  out,  the  title  corner 
being  exposed.  This  title  corner  is  al¬ 
ways  available,  as  a  consequence,  for  filing 
purposes  and  by  using  the  outside,  or  “face 
out”  system,  it  is  often  possible  to  get  the 
information  required  from  the  blueprint 
without  unfolding  it  entirely.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular  the  old  system  of  folding  a  blueprint 
so  that  the  outside  was  the  blank  side  was 
a  tremendous  waste. 


Motor  Drive  Savings 

J  NEVER  thought  such  a  big  power  sav¬ 
ing  could  be  made  by  stopping  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  run  idle,”  said  a  factory  super¬ 
intendent  recently.  “Take,  for  instance, 
the  machines  which  powder  sugar  and  grind 
spices.  The  men  would  never  use  them  a 
whole  day  without  having  some  of  them  run 
empty  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  They 
were  all  connected  in  a  group  to  the  line- 
shaft.  One  could  not  be  stopped  without 


stopping  them  all.  And  this  intermittent 
service  was  costing  us  more  for  power  than 
if  the  machines  were  kept  busy. 

“As  a  first  change,  we  put  in  individual 
motor  drives,  so  that  each  machine  might 
be  regulated  separately.  By  taking  power 
measurements  we  approximated  a  saving  of 
forty  dollars  a  month  on  three  machines. 
The  frictional  and  windage  losses  of  line¬ 
shafting  had  been  rather  high.  Since  there 
was  no  advantage  now  of  having  the  grind¬ 
ers  close  to  the  shafting,  they  were  moved 


the  contents  of 


THE  SAFE -CABINET 

Forty-nine  minutes  of 
concentrated  heat  in 
excess  of  average  con¬ 
flagration  temperature 
failed  to  injure  papers 
and  memoranda  and 
currency  contained  in 
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Here’s  Y our  Chance 

HE  ordinary  book-keeping  text  book  or  manual  is  ten 
■  years  behind  the  times.  There  is  not  a  good  text  book 

on  the  market  today  that  has  had  a  thorough  revision 
in  ten  years.  Business  methods  have  changed  a  lot  in  ten  years. 
In  arranging  the  course  of  study  in  its  Correspondence  Course 
in  Higher  Accounting  and  Business  Law  The  International 
Accountants*  Society  found  that  no  text  book  at  present  pub¬ 
lished  dealt  with  the  subject  at  once  so  clearly,  thoroughly  and 
completely  that  it  could  be  used  in  the  course  without  necessi¬ 
tating  a  large  amount  of  explanation  and  supplementary  lessons. 


The  International  Account¬ 
ants’  Manual  is  for  the  man 


who  studies  at  home — away  from  the  prompter  or  teacher 


A  Magnificent  Illustrative  Reference  Dictionary,  such  as  has  never  before  been  pub¬ 
lished,  containing  all  the  latest  information  in  regard  to  accounting  definitions  and  up-to- 
date  office  methods ;  about  500  illustrations  covering  all  kinds  of  businesses. 

Accounting  Systems  are  worked  out  in  every  detail,  showing  sales  records,  purchase 
records,  journals,  cash  books,  combination  cash  journals,  check  registers,  special  ledgers, 
trial  balances,  balance  sheets,  trading  accounts,  profit  and  loss  accounts,  comparative 
records,  turnovers,  percentages,  working  balance  sheets,  etc. ,  etc. 


Special  Pointers— Under  the  heading  of  “Special  Pointers”  will  be  found  special  infor¬ 
mation  under  the  following  heads : 


Lightning  Addition 

Adjusting  Entries  and  Accounts 

Averaging  Accounts 

Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts 

Bank  Account 

Card  Systems 

Cash  Discounts 

Check  Marks 

Collection  Systems 

Checking  Systems 

Customers’  Lists 

Cost  Accounting 

Consignment  Records 

Credit  Records  and  Methods 

Contracts  and  Contract  Accounting 

Depreciation 

Documentary  Bills  of  Exchange 


Errors 

Freight  and  Discount 
Foreign  Exchange 
Filing  Systems 
Good  Will 

Insurance  Adjustment 
Index  Records  of  Cuts,  Printed 
Matter,  Stationery,  Etc. 
Interest  Rules  and  Formulas 
Loose  Leaf  Systems,  The 
Maturity  Records 
Metric  System,  The 
Order  Blank  System 
Plant  Records 
Percentages 
Pro-rating 

Perpetual  Inventories 


Private  Ledgers 

Postage  Account 

Purchase  Records 

Partnership  Records 

Quotation  Records 

Redemption  Fund 

Reserve  and  Sinking  Funds 

Sales  Checks 

Sales  Books  and  Records 

Sundry  Accounts  Receivable  Accounts 

Single  to  Double  Entry,  Transfer  From 

Stock  Systems  and  Records 

Subscription  Records 

Suspense  Account 

Trade  Discount 

The  Voucher  System 

Warehouse  Receipts 


Corporation  Accounting — A  special  department  will  be  devoted  to  corporation  accounting.  Including  full  explanation  of  how 
to  keep  the  regular  stock  books;  how  to  proceed,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  decreasing  capital  stock,  market  value  of  stock, 
stock  donated  by  stockholders  for  working  capital,  stock  sold  at  a  discount,  bonuses,  contingencies,  etc. 


Explanation  and  Illustration  of  Methods  Used  in  Various  Businesses — The  last  section  of  the  book  will  be  devoted  to  an 
explanation  and  illustration  of  the  accounting  methods  used  in  various  businesses,  a  study  of  which  will  be  found  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  student  desirous  of  fitting  himself  to  meet  the  various  emergencies  which  will  confront  him  in  actual  business 
life.  In  this  section  will  be  found  chapters  on  the  accounting  methods  used  in  the  following  businesses: 


Banking 

Clubs 

Express  Company 

Sales 

Paper  Mill 

Railroads 

Bakery 

Commission 

Hat  Manufacturing 

Lumber 

Physicians 

Real  Estate 

Branch  Stores 

Department  Stores 

Iron  and  Copper 

Mail  Order 

Plantation 

Retail  Stores 

Copper  Mines 

Engineering 

Mining 

Newspaper 

Printing  Office 

Steamship,  Etc. 

You  Can  Become  Efficient  in  Business  Practice — A  few  hours  a  week  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  a  little  careful  thinking  and  study  of  The  International  Accountants’ 
Manual  and  you  will  have  a  business  knowledge  that  but  one  business  man  in  fifty  has. 


Do  Not  Wait— Send  $3.00  Today-!!NoDD^^^ 

THE  BUSINESS  MAN’S  PUBLISHING  CO.,  101  W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich 


back  close  to  the  wall  and  next  to  the  de¬ 
partments  from  which  the  material  was  sup¬ 
plied.  By  this  arrangement  we  were  able  to 
make  use  of  chutes  in  running  the  material 
down  to  the  next  floor  to  be  bagged.  This 
prevented  dust  getting  mixed  up  with  it. 


“Then  we  found  there  was  almost  a  third 
of  the  floor  space  saved  by  getting  the 
power  and  machines  set  apart  compactly. 
We  connected  up  each  machine  through  a 
solenoid  starting  box,  so  that  the  current 
could  be  turned  off  or  on  with  a  push  but- 
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ton  on  the  machine.  By  a  slight  push  the 
operator  can  start  or  stop  it.  He  has  no 
excuse  for  wasting  power  on  idle  service. 

“Outside  of  having  everything  handier, 
getting  more  available  space  in  the  room 
and  eliminating  the  dust-collecting  belts,  I 
figure  that  the  company  saved  nearly  one 
thousand  dollars  the  first  year  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual  motor  installation.” 


New  Specimens  of  United 
States  Coins 

Three  Cent  and  Half  Cent  Pieces 
Planned  with  a  View  of  Being 
Serviceable  to  the  Retail 
Trade  of  the  Country 

By  Dr.  Leonard  Keene  Hirshberg,  A.  B. 

IF  THE  coinage  bills  now  pending  in 
congress  become  laws  the  new  coins  will 
present  an  interesting  departure  as  far 
as  United  States  coins  are  concerned.  Black 
specimens  of  the  three  new  coins  recently 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee  have 
been  made  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and 
will  be  sent  to  Washington  for  examination 
by  the  members  of  Congress.  Three-cent 
pieces  have  been  coined  formerly  by  the 
Government,  but  the  introduction  of  half- 
cents  and  pennies  in  nickel  metal  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  precedent  in  American  numismatics. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  new 
coins  is  the  shape  of  the  three-cent  piece. 
Made  of  practically  the  same  metal  as  the 
nickel  five-cent  piece,  it  is  slightly  heavier 
and  larger,  but  in  order  that  it  will  not  be 
confused  with  the  five-cent  piece  now  in  use 
a  small  hole  is  bored  in  the  center  of  the 
coin  and  it  will  resemble  in  almost  every 
respect  a  Chinese  coin.  No  provision  has 
yet  been  made  for  the  inscription  to  be  en¬ 
graved  on  the  coins,  only  the  fineness  and 
weight  having  been  provided  for. 

Aside  from  the  inauguration  into  the 
United  States  currency  of  the  three-cent 
coins,  their  introduction  is  expected  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  establishing  of 
prices  for  the  commodities  of  the  country. 
In  a  measure,  the  new  coins  are  expected 
to  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  present 
high  cost  of  living,  for,  it  is  pointed  out, 
many  articles  now  selling  for  one  cent,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  smallest  coin,  will  be  reduced 
to  one-half  cent.  Again,  it  is  insisted,  the 
new  three-cent  piece  will  be  effective  in  re¬ 
ducing  prices  in  cities  where  that  amount  is 
exacted  for  trolley  fares. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  currency  of  the  half-cent 
piece  people  will  cultivate  more  respect  for 
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the  penny.  In  many  foreign  countries  the 
smallest  coin  is  equal  in  value  to  about  one- 
fourth  and  in  some  instances  one-fifth  the 
American  cent.  During  the  debate  in  Con¬ 
gress  upon  the  advisability  of  making  the 
new  coins  it  was  pointed  out  that  almost 
every  country  in  the  world  has  intermediate 
coins  between  the  one  and  five-cent  pieces. 
In  the  report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  it  was 
stated  that  the  recommendation  for  the  new 
coins  was  made  “to  encourage  economic 
buying,  both  directly,  by  affording  the 
means  of  making  smaller  coins,  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  by  the  psychological  effect  produced 
by  the  existence  of  smaller  coins.”  It  is 
the  belief  of  many  that  with  the  coinage  of 
the  nickel  three-cent  piece  various  vending 
machines  and  other  mechanical  contriv¬ 
ances,  now  requiring  a  five-cent  piece  to 
operate  them,  will  be  reduced  to  three  cents. 
The  convenient  size  of  the  coin  is  sure  to 
make  it  popular  and  in  time  it  may  rival 
the  “nickel”  as  a  convenient  coin  for  all 
purposes. 

The  discontinuance  in  coining  bronze  pen¬ 
nies  is  another  departure  in  coining  United 
States  currency.  The  bronze  or  copper  one- 
cent  piece  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  fix¬ 
ture  and  the  substitution  of  nickel  metal 
will  establish  an  interesting  precedent. 
While  members  of  the  coinage  committee 
and  others  have  pointed  out  the  advantages 
of  the  new  coins,  their  disadvantages  are 
also  being  shown  by  some  who  have  made 
a  life-long  study  of  the  currency  problem. 
According  to  the  latter  the  substitution  of 
nickel  for  bronze  in  coining  pennies  and 
the  use  of  nickel  half-cent  pieces  is  sure  to 
lead  to  confusion. 

“During  the  last  fifty  years  manufacture 
of  many  coins  has  been  discontinued  be¬ 
cause  they  were  useless  and  inconvenient,” 
says  T.  L.  Comparette,  curator  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Mint.  “In  some  instances  the 
proposed  penny  and  half-penny  pieces  are 
likely  to  be  confused  with  the  ten-cent 
piece,”  declared  Mr.  Comparette,  “and  for 
this  reason  will  not  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended.  The  three-cent 
piece,  however,  because  of  its  size  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  design,  should  not  be  at  all  con¬ 
fused  with  the  present  five-cent  piece.” 

Whether  the  new  coins  will  prove  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  remain  as  part  of  the  country’s  cur¬ 
rency  for  any  length  of  time  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  During  the  last  fifty  years  a 
large  number  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
coins  have  been  introduced  only  to  be  found 
superfluous  or  undesirable.  The  coins  that 
have  been  discontinued  during  this  period 
form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  United  States  currency. 


The  Magazine  QZpiJOFFicE  Equipment 

Edited  by* 


The  Magazine — A  140-page 
(10x12)  illustrated  monthly 
trade  magazine  for  all  progress¬ 
ive  business  men.  Brimful 
of  information  on  every  kind 
of  machine  -  furniture  -  device 
and  supply  needed  in  modern 
office  equipment.  A  market 
place,  exhibiting  time  and 
labor  saving  office  necessities. 
Manufacturers — dealers — 
salesmen — purchasing 
agents — advertising  men — 
bankers — accountants  and 
commercial  teachers  find 
the  magazine  profitable.  Free 
Consulting  Service  Bureau  to 
all  subscribers.  Subscription 
price,  $1.50  per  year;  Canada 
postage,  25c;  Foreign  postage, 
50c  extra. 


$4.50  Value  for  Only  $3.30 


Save  $1.20 


The  Books — Business  Management  in 
two  volumes  by  James  B.  Griffith  and 
George  C.  Russell.  A  eompend  of  bus¬ 
iness  organization  and  administration. 
496  pages  (7x10),  262  illustrations. 
Clear  type — good  paper — red  buchram 
binding.  Thoroughly  indexed.  Covers 
organization  plans,  purchasing,  filing 
and  indexing,  advertising  and  sales  or¬ 
ganization,  follow-up  systems,  credit 
information,  collections,  billing,  ship¬ 
ping,  export,  claims,  addressing 
machines,  mailing  machines,  form  let¬ 
ter  machines,  invoicing,  etc.  Two 
practical  books  for  every  practical 
man.  Price,  $3.00  post  paid. 


The  Christmas  Subscription  Opportunity  of  the  Year 

Both  books  prepaid  and  the  magazine  one  year 
to  the  same  or  different  addresses  for  only  $3.30 


The  Office  Appliance  Company 

421  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Gentlemen : — 

Send  me  carriage  paid,  the  two  books  “Business  Management,”  also  OFFICE  APPLI¬ 
ANCES  for  one  year  beginning  _  Enclosed  find  $3.30  to  cover. 

Name _  _  -  .  -  - 

Address _  _  _ _  -  — 

Canadian  Postage,  25c  extra. 

Foreign,  “  50c  “  City - 
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REYNOLDS’  PAT.  “O.K  ”  INK-WELL 

THIS  TYPE  OF  INK-WELL  HAS  BEEN  “CALLED  FOR 
TIMES  WITHOUT  NUMBER”  BUT  HAS  NEVER 
BEFORE  BEEN  PRODUCED  AT  ANY 
TIME  OR  ANYPLACE. 

GUARANTEED  A  LIFETIME  AND  TO  ALWAYS  WORK 

All  glass.  Nothing  to  corrode 
or  get  out  of  order.  Two  depths 
of  ink,  (A  feature  which  no 
other  ink-well  has )  one  for  stub 
pens,  one  for  ordinary  long  pens. 

EASY  TO  CLEAN  EASY  TO  FILL 
Makes  writing  a  pleasure,  sel- 
dom  needs  refilling  and  saves 
over  one  half  the  item  of  ink  cost. 
You  must  SEE  and  TEST  this  inlc-weli  in  order  to  realize  WHY 
it  is  the  one  “CALLED  for  times  without  NUMBER.  ** 

Sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  introduction  price.  Booklet  FREE. 

After  ten  days’  trial,  if  it  proves  unsatisfactory  return  the  ink-well 
%nd  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  Refunded.  Jill  Stationers. 

Liberal  Discount  to  The  Trade. 

THE  0.  K.  MFG.  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

This  Book  is  Free! 


The  above  illustration  is  reproduced  from  the 
cover  page  of  Flint’s  marvelous  book.  Ten  thousand 
of  these  books  will  be  given  away  absolutely  free  in 
order  to  advertise  his  college.  You  can  have  a  copy 
while  the  present  edition  lasts.  It  tells  how  to  cure 
diseases  and  bad  habits;  how  to  win  and  hold  the 
love  and  affection  of  others;  how  to  succeed  in  bus¬ 
iness  and  social  affairs.  The  book  has  pleased 
thousands  and  is  yours  for  the  mere  asking.  Write 
today  for  a  free  copy.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 
Address,  Herbert  L.  Flint,  Dept  512,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


This  Magazine  is  printed  with  Ink  made  by 

H.  D,  Roosen  Company 


78-84  Twentieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


* 
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"FIRST  HANDS”  IN  PREMIUMS! 

All  the  sources  of  supply  for  quality  merchandise 
used  for  premium  purposes.  Likewise  advertising 
specialties  and  souvenirs .  Free  “ Buyer's  Informa¬ 
tion  Service"  to  subscribers.  The  Novelty  News,  215 
S.  Market  St.,  Chicago;  120  big  pages;  illustrated;  $2 
year;  20c  copy,  mail  or  news-stands.  No  free  copies. 
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DoesYiurAVertisir^ay? 

A  Simple  Method  of  Finding  Out  Whether  It  Is 
W orth  Its  Cost  or  Not 

By  James  Cooke  Mills 


IF  YOU  ask  your  keen  business  friend. — the  successful  man  of  affairs — if  advertising  pays, 
he  will  certainly  say  that  as  a  general  rule  it  does.  He  will  probably  qualify  the  reply, 
however,  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  only  judicious  advertising,  adapted  especially  to  the  busi¬ 
ness,  that  really  pays,  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  injudicious  advertising  being  done  that  is 
of  little  value  to  the  particular  product  or  company.  He  knows  that  this  is  largely  due  to  care¬ 
less  or  ineffective  methods  of  determining  its  worth.  How  to  get  at  the  relative  value  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  and  the  pulling  power  of  circular  letters  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important 
things  the  alert  advertiser  strives  for.  The  effective  methods  employed  by  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis, 
one  of  the  most  successful  advertising  managers  in  the  country,  are  here  given  and  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  definite  results. 


IN  THE  organization  of  the  well-known 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company, 
there  are  three  very  effective  depart¬ 
ments  devoted  to  Publicity  and  Education. 
First  of  these  is  the  department  of  Direct 
Advertising,  which  is  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Lewis  himself.  Subsidiary  to  this  are  the 
associated  departments  designated  as  Sys¬ 
tem  Service  and  Advertising  Mailing. 
These  have  to  do  primarily  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  business  world  to  the  need  of 
better  methods  of  doing  things  and  the  how 
of  doing  them. 

The  educational  campaign,  which  has 
been  conducted  almost  since  the  advent  of 
the  machine  itself,  was,  and  is,  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  marketing  of  it.  To  in¬ 
vent  and  perfect  the  adding  machine  was 
one  thing;  to  sell  it  was  quite  another,  and 
involved  problems  of  merchandising  never 
before  encountered  by  any  manufacturing 
concern.  The  business  world  has  always 
been  skeptical  about  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
vention,  and  each  and  every  user  has  had 
to  be  made  to  believe  by  actual  proof  that 
the  machine  saves  him  time,  work,  and 
worry.  This  means  more  money  in  his 
pockets  through  increased  profits. 

The  whole  publicity  plan  includes  some 
very  interesting  features.  The  machine 
itself,  for  example,  contrary  to  all  estab¬ 
lished  principles,  is  never  directly  adver¬ 
tised.  To  do  so  would  be  to  follow  a  profit¬ 
less  pursuit  bringing  the  reader  nowhere. 
But  to  tell  him  something  of  what  the  ma¬ 
chine  can  and  will  do  for  him  in  cutting  of¬ 
fice  expense,  is  well  worth  while.  If  it  will 
save  him  money  he  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  buy  it.  All  the  efforts  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  are  directed,  therefore,  toward  work¬ 
ing  up  inquiries,  by  the  judicious  use  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  “space.”  When 
secured  these  inquiries  are  treated  as  Pos- 
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sible  Buyers,  or  “P.  B.’s,”  and  their  educa¬ 
tion  begins.  By  the  use  of  cleverly  pre¬ 
pared  booklets  and  folders  sent  out  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  “follow-up,”  the 
“P.  B.”  is  interested  in  the  whole  subject 
of  making  more  money,  cutting  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  doing  business,  knowing  at  all 
times  just  how  he  stands,  and  eliminating 
night  work.  These  are  the  most  vital  things 
connected  with  his  or  any  man’s  business. 
To  pave  the  way  and  prepare  his  mind  for 
the  coming  of  the  salesman  is  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  “follow-up,”  which  is  operated 
by  the  Advertising  Mailing  Department. 

To  complete  the  good  work  and  clinch 
the  argument  for  a  “trial”  is  the  next  step. 
In  this  task  the  System  Service  steps  in 
with  its  great  helps.  In  its  archives  are 
hundreds  of  valuable  folders  and  circulars 
dealing  with  the  best  proved  methods  of 
systematic  accounting  in  nearly  every  line 
of  trade.  These  are  attractively  printed 
with  many  illustrations  of  forms  and  facts 
and  figures.  By  means  of  a  vast  fund  of 
information  collected  by  the  investigators, 
any  “P.  B.”  may  be  shown  how  to  apply 
the  proper  system  to  fit  his  business.  This 
service  costs  him  nothing,  and  no  obliga¬ 
tion  whatever  is  incurred  on  his  part.  It 
usually  follows,  however,  that  sooner  or 
later  he  becomes  impressed  with  the  value 
of  modern  methods  and  progressive  ideas, 
and  asks  for  a  “trial,”  or  buys  a  machine 
outright.  The  “follow-up”  keeps  after 
him,  however,  until  this  desired  end  is 
reached. 

Punching  Up  the  “P.  5.” 

HE  operation  of  the  “follow-up”  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Advertising  Manager.  In  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  office  routine  he  learns  that 
certain  districts  need  renewed  efforts.  He 
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knows,  for  instance,  that  certain  counties 
in  the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  Mich¬ 
igan  are  great  producers  of  hay.  The  Sys¬ 
tem  Service  has  recently  gotten  out  a  neat 
folder  giving  improved  methods  and  short 
cuts  in  keeping  accounts  in  the  hay  and 
grain  business.  To  heavily  circularize  this 
section  by  sending  all  hay  dealers  early  in 
the  summer  a  letter  offering  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  folder,  is  obviously  a  good  thing  to 
do.  It  will  surely  bring  many  replies  on 
the  self-addressed  and  stamped  post  card 
which  is  enclosed,  and  result  in  a  number 
of  “trials”  and  sales.  All  this  is  known  by 
the  experience  of  years. 

To  set  the  machinery  of  the  “follow-up” 
in  operation  for  this  letter,  or  in  fact  any 
other,  the  department  issues  an  Order  for 
Special  Advertising,  as  shown  in  Form  No. 
1.  This  is  printed  in  quadruplicate  on  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  papers,  and  put  up  in  pads 
for  easy  manifolding.  The  original,  which 


To 

QAdv.  Mailing 
^Department 


Order  for  Special  Advertising 


N"  1279 


Letter 

Return  cart 
Enclosure 
Mail  in 
Folder 


Send  texcepf  »>  »  noted  below  i 


O 


who  ha-  receded  j  cop*  ol 


Ordei  complerel*  rilled.  Date 


rv' 


Orders  for  special  adver¬ 
tising  are  made  in  quad¬ 
ruplicate  so  as  to  keep  all 
district  managers  as  well 
as  others,  fully  posted  in 
regard  to  the  efforts  made. 


is  on  white  paper,  goes  to  the  Advertising 
Mailing  Department,  together  with  the 
duplicate  on  blue  paper.  The  former  serves 
as  a  working  memorandum  of  instructions, 
in  operation,  while  the  other  is  filed  until 
the  order  is  completed.  Then  the  duplicate 
is  filled  out  with  the  final  notations,  such 
as  order  filled,  date,  count,  and  signature, 
and  returned  to  the  Assistant  Manager. 

The  triplicate,  which  is  on  buff  paper,  is 
the  tracer  copy,  and  is  filed,  temporarily, 
in  a  thin,  flat  binder  for  ready  reference. 
It  serves  as  a  bandy  guide  to  all  special 
circularizing  work  “in  process,”  but  when 
the  duplicate  with  its  final  notations  is  sent 
back,  this  copy  is  taken  out  and,  after  the 
final  entries  are  made  on  it  from  the  other, 
it  is  permanently  filed  in  another  binder  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  form  letter. 


Perpetual  Indexes 

The  Macey  Perpetual  Index  System  is  sim¬ 
ple,  sure  and  ample.  It  consists  of  two  sets 
of  main  guides — one  of  27  divisions  and  one  of 
400  divisions  of  the  alphabet;  each  may  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  sub-guides  under  each  of  the  main 
divisions. 

Y ou  begin  with  one  of  the  sets  of  main  guides 
and  let  it  expand  naturally  to  meet  your  own 
particular  needs  as  they  develop  in  actual  use. 

There  is  no  guess  work  about  it.  It  does  away 
with  the  old  guess  work  idea  of  anticipating 
how  your  future  correspondence  will  divide 
up  in  the  files — but  never  comes  out  as  you 
thought  it  would — it  is  impossible  to  make 
even  a  fairly  good  guess. 

With  the  Macy  Perpetual  Index  you  do  no 
guessing.  No  letter  is  sub-divided  until  accu¬ 
mulated  papers  in  that  particular  space  makes 
expansion  or  sub-division  necessary. 


Booklet  with  full  information,  description 
and  prices  on  request. 


ffiejiacey'Cb. 

tHAND  HAPIDS.  MICHItAH 


Follett’s  New  Model  Time  Stamp  8  Day  Wind 

ALSO  A  NEW  MODEL 

EMPLOYEES’  MINUTE  TIME  RECORDING  CLOCK 

“JUST  OUT,  THE  BEST  EVER” 

Absolutely  automatic,  requires  no  attention  and  is  the  only  POSITIVELY  ACCURATE 
register  on  the  market.  Write  for  full  information  and  for  our  latest  catalogue. 

670  HUDSON  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


FOLLETT  TIME  RECORDING  CO. 


“Here  is  the  Answer  ’  ’ 


WEBSTER’S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


—THE  MERRIAM  WEBSTER 


EVEN  as  you  read  this  issue  of  Business  you 
likely  question  the  meaning  of  some  new 
word.  A  friend  asks:  “What  makes  mortar 
harden?”  You  seek  the  location  of  Loch 
Katrine  or  the  pronunciation  of  jujutsu. 

What  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  What  is 
white  coal?  etc.,  etc.  YOU  often  long  for  a  quick,  accurate,  encyclopedic  answer. 
This  NEW  CREATION  is  an  encyclopedia — equivalent  in  type  matter  to  a  15-vol¬ 
ume  set.  It  answers  all  kinds  of  questions  in  Language,  History,  Biography,  Fiction, 
Foreign  Words,  Trades,  Arts  and  Sciences,  with  final  authority.  It  is  used  as 
the  standard  of  the  State  Supreme  Courts  which  can  be  said  of  no  other  dictionary. 
400,000  Words  Defined— 6000  Illustrations — 2700  Pages — Cost  $400,000 

The  only  dictionary  with  the  new  divided  page, — characterized  as  “A  Stroke  of  Genius.”  WRITE  for 
specimen  pages,  illustrations,  etc.  Mention  “BUSINESS”  and  receive  FREE  a  set  of  Pocket  Maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY, ^  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  CHRISTMAS  GIFT  longest  to  be  remembered  after  the  holiday  season  has  passed 
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RUSINESS 


DESIGNIN 


ENGRAVING 

\  \  \  r  7~r~/  t  z  i  i^r } 

ILLUSTRATING?- 


TELEPHONE  M.I49I 

MTTOOTC.  (8KS00»  ' 


MAKE 

o  $25  a  Week 

EXTRA 


Don’t 
be  an 
Under¬ 
paid 
Over¬ 
worked 
Clerk 

Get  out  of  the  wage-earner’s  class 

and  into  the  big  field  of  business.  Be 
somebody.  REALIZE  the  best  that 
is  in  you.  Show  the  world  what  you 
can  really  do.  Here  is  your  chance.  The 
Mail  Order  Business  is  the  greatest  field  to¬ 
day  for  the  man  of  limited  means  to  strike  out 

ou't'of'therutSd  make  $25  to  $100  a  week 

We  are  manufacturers  and  market  our  Patented  Spec¬ 
ialties  exclusively  through  our  dealers.  W e  furnish  every¬ 
thing.  Big  profits.  Small  capital.  No  canvassing.  No  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Begin  at  your  own  home.  Spare  time. 
Grasp  YOUR  opportunity.  Write  us  right  now  for  full  particu¬ 
lars  (copyrighted)  plan,  sworn  statements,  and  positive  proof. 


J.  M.  PEASE  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Pease  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OUTDOORS  IN  WINTER 

Receives  liberal  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  series  of  prac¬ 
tical  books.  Some  of  the 
subjects  now  ready  are  : 

OUTDOOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY  —  Julian  A. 
Dimock.  A  common- 
sense  guide  designed  es¬ 
pecially  for  beginners. 

PACKING  AND  POR¬ 
TAGING— Dillon  Wal¬ 
lace.  Covers  whole  range 
of  wilderness  transpor¬ 
tation  and  equipment. 
Includes  snowsboes  and  toboggan. 

TRACKS  AND  TRACKING— Josef  Brunner. 
Interpreting  foot  prints,  wild  animals  and 
birds.  Many  illustrations. 

WING  AND  TRAP  SHOOTING— Charles 
Askins.  Only  modern  manual  in  existence 
dealing  with  shotgun  shooting. 

Purchase  from  bookstores  or  direct  at  70 
cents  a  copy.  Postage  extra,  5  cents.  Send 
for  free  Outing  Handbook  Catalogue. 

OUTING  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OUTING  MAGAZINE  yaCMtlnS  OUTING  HANDBOOKS 

HhM  WEST  56th  ST  NEW  YORK  UJ  S  MICHIGAN  AVE  CHICAGO 


OTFHNG 

HANDBOOKS 


THE  NEW  TEXT¬ 
BOOKS  FOR  OUT¬ 
DOOR  WORK  AND 
PLAY. 


The  duplicate  is  then  filed  in  a  Filled  Order 
binder  of  the  same  kind.  The  binders  are 
all  of  uniform  size  and  fit  nicely  in  the 
double  lower  drawer  of  the  assistant  man¬ 
ager’s  desk. 

The  fourth  copy,  which  is  on  pink  paper, 
is  a  memorandum  of  the  order  and  is  sent 
immediately  to  the  Sales  Manager  of  the 
district  in  which  the  letters  go.  It  is  in¬ 
intended  to  keep  all  district  managers  post¬ 
ed  of  all  department  advertising  of  this 
sort,  in  order  that  they  may  direct  their 
salesmen  to  follow  up  the  advantage.  Co¬ 
ordinate  effort  of  the  departments  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  is  a  strong  factor  in 
any  selling  campaign. 

A  close  study  of  this  order  form,  which 
is  very  plain  and  comprehensive,  is  well 
worth  while.  For  one  thing  there  can  never 
be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  in¬ 
structions  therein  conveyed.  The  authority 
for  its  issuance  is  stated  at  the  top,  with 
the  date  and  particulars  of  enclosures, 
postage  and  folders.  To  what  class  or  kind 
of  “P.  B.’s”  the  advertising  is  to  be 
directed,  is  then  noted  and  exceptions,  if 
any,  are  stated.  In  some  cases  those  “P. 
B.’s”  who  have  already  received  certain 
other  matter  of  like  nature  are  left  out,  and 
this  is  made  note  of.  Below  are  the  en¬ 
tries  of  postage  charge  and  expense  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  work,  which  is  used  for  com¬ 
parisons.  Cost  keeping  is  carried  to  the 
point  of  knowing  how  much  it  costs  to  get 
the  costs  of  doing  the  work  of  the  cost 
keepers. 

The  letters  themselves  are  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  circular  letter  that  pulls. 
By  proved  methods  of  keeping  track  of 
inquiries  which  will  be  explained  further 
on,  these  letters  have  drawn  14  per  cent 


May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  our 
Grain  and  Hay  Bulletin?  It  la  free 

Tho  Bulletin  contains  several 
valuable  tables  for  figuring  grains, 
as  well  as  illustrations  of  adding 
machine  applications  made  by  up-to-date 
grain  dealers,  mill  a  and  elevators  - 
from  the  time  the  products  are  received 
from  the  farmer  until  delivered  to  the 
grocer  or  ooean  liner. 


at  the  same  time,  we  would  like 
show  you  ,  without  coat  or  obligation 
or  any  sort,  just  now  a  Burroughs  can 
help  you  in  your  work. 

Please  0.  K.  the  enclosed  card. 

Yours  very  truly, 


to 


WET.-HAA 


System  Service 


Recapitulation.  All  Ads. 


A  progressive  chart  or 
efficiency  record  giv<-s, 
by  months,  the  relative 
value  of  each  factor 
used  for  the  period  of 
two  years. 


Efficiency  of 


in  territory  of 


o- 


The  letters  themselves  are  good  examples  of  the  circular 
letter  that  pulls. 

earnestness  of  tone,  sincerity  of  purpose, 
and  withal,  the  brevity,  these  letters  make 
a  strong  appeal.  As  a  result  the  return 
cards  come  back  in  bunches. 

Keeping  Tab  on  the  Results 

pTDR  the  purpose  of  securing  the  very 
essential  information  as  to  results  of 
advertising,  a  set  of  three  forms  is  made 
use  of.  The  first  is  headed  “Inquiries 
from  Advertising,”  and  is  made  up  daily 
from  the  inquiries  received.  At  the  top, 
in  characteristic  fashion,  are  shown  the 
names  of  the  clerks  who  have  done  the 
figuring  and  writing.  In  the  body  of  the 
form  a  line  is  used  for  each  source  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  a  letter,  a  magazine  or  newspa¬ 
per  advertisement  or  other  forms.  What¬ 
ever  it  is  is  entered  in  the  left  hand  col-, 
umn.  The  total  number  of  inquiries  from 
that  source  is  then  put  down  in  the  next 
column  and  distributed  according  to  user, 
_  non-user,  trial,  etc.  At  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  is  entered  the  name 
of  the  booklet,  folder,  or  other 
matter  for  which  the  request  is 
made. 

The  second 
form  of  the  set, 
which  is  print- 
ed  on  blue 
paper  to  easily 


Beginning 


.rJTLit 


which  is  remarkably  high.  Five 
or  six  per  cent  is  a  good  high 
average  for  this  class  of  circular 
letters.  By  the  clearness,  the 
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INQUIRIES,  TRIALS  &  SALES 

CLASSIFIED  BY  LINES  OF  BUSINESS 


■ 

T 

S 

1 

T 

s 

Accountants 

Overusing  Agencies 

Agricultural  Implements. 

Iron  and  Steel. 

Architects 

Jewelry  Companies— Retail 

Automobile  Manufacturers. 

Automobile  Garages,  Dealers,  etc 

Laundries 

Bakeries 

Banks. 

Light.  Heat.  Power  and  Water  Companies 

Bleachenes  and  Dye 

Liquor  dealers. 

Books  and  Stationery 

Lawyers 

Breweries  and  Distilleries 

Lime  and  Cement  Manufacturers 

Building  and  Loan  Association*. 

Canned  Goods  &  Packers  (Vegetables,  etc  ) 

Manufacturers. 

Carriage  Works 

Cigars  and  Tobacco— Retail 

Milling  Comparues — Flour  and  Grist 

Cigars  and  Tobacco — Wholesale 

City.  County  and  State. 

-  —  ,  - 

Clothing— »l|Ianufactucinff.^^  —  -  -  - 
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Hera  la  a  little  folder  »i  th  an  Idea  In 

It.  It  la  not  advertising - forty  Retail 

paper  a  printed  it  as  new  a. 

You'll  find  it  in  tere  a  tint.  It  deula 
with  the  live  question  of  figuring  prufita. 

On  the  baok  oovor  you  will  find  an  offer 
of  a  free  copy  of  the  little  66  page  book 
oalled  "The  Right  Way  to  Figure  Proflta." 


Very  truly  youre, 


WEL-CHY 


Manager  8yatec  Service. 


P.  S.-  Juat  0.  K.  the  attaohed  card. 

By  clearness,  sincerity  and  brevity  these  letters  make 
a  strong  appeal. 

distinguish  it  from  the  others,  is  headed 
“Trials  from  Advertising,”  and  is  also 
made  up  daily.  It  carries  the  same  in¬ 
formation  at  the  top  as  the  other,  and 
the  general  style  and  arrangement  is 
similar,  but  the  date  of  the  inquiry 
is  followed  by  a  wide  column  for 
date  placed.  Whether  a  user  or  non-user 
is  noted,  and  the  name  of  the  agency  is 
put  down  at  the  right. 

The  third  form  is  printed  on  yellow 
paper,  and  is  headed  “Sales  from  Adver¬ 
tising,”  and  is  also  made  up  daily  from 
the  records  of  sales.  Being  uniform  in  ar¬ 
rangement  with  the  second  form  it  conveys 
the  same  general  information,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  in  place  of  the  column  Date 
Placed,  a  column  for  Value  is  substituted. 
When  totals  of  these  forms  have  been 


Three  forms  of  the  same  size  are  used  for  securing  ve'ry 
essential  information  as  to  results. 


taken  by  footing  certain  of  the  columns  of 
each,  the  results  shown  are  the  actual  num¬ 
ber  of  Inquiries,  the  number  of  Trials,  and 
the  number  of  Sales  and  values  received 
that  day  from  advertising.  For  compari¬ 
son  each  sheet  is  filed  in  its  own  binder 
for  convenient  and  ready  reference.  The 
value  of  this  detailed  information  to  the 
advertiser  is  incalculable. 

To  summarize  the  results  of  Inquiries, 
Trials,  and  Sales,  classified  by  lines  of 
business,  a  special  form  is  used  with  about 
one  hundred  of  the  leading  lines  printed  in 
alphabetical  order.  Each  column  has  sub¬ 
rules  with  heads,  “I,”  “T,”  “S,”  indicating 


Bookkeeping  by  Machinery 


Longhand  is  too  slow  and  hard  to  read  for  correspond¬ 
ence,  so  most  people  use  the  typewriter. 

Mental  addition  is  too  slow  and  inaccurate  for  account¬ 
ing  work,  so  most  concerns  use  the  adding  machine. 

Posting  a  ledger  by  hand  and  adding  the  figures  up  mentally  is  both 
slow  and  liable  to  error. 

Posting  a  ledger  by  hand  and  adding  the  figures 
by  machine  is  only  going  half  way. 

Posting  a  ledger  at  one  operation  and  adding  the 
figures  at  another  is  slow,  confusing  and  frequent¬ 
ly  results  in  error. 

Why  not  post  your  ledger  by  machine  at  machine 
speed  and  at  the  same  operation  have  all  the  add¬ 
ing  done?  <* 

Posting  and  adding  at  one  operation  means  that 
every  item  written  is  added  and  instantly  proves  the 
accuracy  of  the  work  if  the  items  have  been  entered 
correctly,  and  if  there  is  an  error  in  posting  the  answer  is 
wrong,  attention  is  called  at  once  to  the  mistake  so  that 
it  can  be  corrected  then  and  there. 

Elliott-Fisher,  The  Bookkeeping  Machine  posts  to  a 
loose-leaf  ledger  without  removing  the  pages  from  the 
binder,  or  to  a  card  ledger,  in  plain  machine  print,  at 
machine  speed,  extends  the  new  balance  on  each  account 
after  every  posting,  and  proves  all  the  work  as  it  goes 
along. 

Does  the  work  twice  as  fast  as  the  old  hand  way  and 
eliminates  all  the  worry  and  bother. 

When  the  entries  are  completed  for  the  last  day  of 
the  month  the  books  are  in  balance — the  proven  (trial) 
balance  is  ready  and  no  mistakes  to  look  for. 

Send  for  full  particulars  and  a  free  cooy  of  that  new 
illustrated  magazine,  “Bookkeeping  Today.” 


ELLIOTT-FISHER  COMPANY 

115  CEDAR  ST.  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Pie  vents  hair  falling. 
^^Oc^TK^DO^^Druggists^ 


STUDY  |  mill  at  Home 

Become  8  MMWW  Legal 

a  Lawyer  nl  H  V  I  Diploma 

We  make  your  home  a  university.  Leading  Correspondence  Law  Course 
In  America — recognized  by  resident  colleges.  New  text,  specially  prepared  by 
20  Deans  and  Univ.  law  school  teachers.  We  guarantee  to  coach  free  any 
graduate  failing  to  pass  bar  examination.  Special  Business  Law-Course. 
“Legally  trained  men  always  succeed.”  Over  10,000  students  enrolled. 
Begin  now.  Easy  terms.  Catalog  and  Particulars  Free. 

La  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY.  Dept.  5811  Chicaso.UL 


Stenographic  Efficiency  Assured 

Stenographic  efficiency  is  largely  a  matter  of 
equipment.  Where  the  average  stenographer  is 
forced  to  waste  a  good  part  of  her  time  clearing 
up  after  one  job  and  getting  ready  for  the  next 
one,  it  makes  a  big  hole  in  the  day’s 
work.  Hunting  material  to  work ,  selecting 
stationery,  assembling  carbons  and 
locating  enclosures  doubtless  causes  her 
to  waste  one-third  her  time. 

The  Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet 

puts  an  end  to  all  this  confusion,  every  paper 
is  located  instantly  in  its  own  compartment. 

The  copy  holder  directly  above  the  machine 
does  away  with  constant  shifting  of  the  eyes  and 
prevents  the  resultant  strain.  In  equipping 

your  stenographer 

with  this  time  saving  office  appliance  you  are  saving  your 
own  money  and  better  service  is  assured. 

The  reason:  Everything  is  at  fingers’  tip.  Where  floor 
space  is  an  item — and  in  most  offices  this  is  the  case — this 
desk  has  no  equal.  The  space  it  occupies  is  only  20  x  42 
inches.  No  other  typewriter  desk  possesses  so  many 
conveniences  regardless  of  size. 

BYRON  TYPEWRITER  CABINETS  can  be  obtained 
in  various  woods  and  finishes  to  harmonize  with  your 
office  furnishings.  Let  us  send  you  particulars  explaining 
its  many  good  points.  Write  TODAY. 

Byron  Typewriter  Cabinet  Co.  D9ETROIT\  MICH. 
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fiUSINESS 


YOU  NEED  THISBOOKTOCOMPLETE 
YOUR  BUSINESS  EDUCATIONS 


AMERICAN  FINANCIAL  METHODS 


Is  beyond  question  the  most  intensely  practical  book  that 
has  so  far  appeared  meeting  the  daily  requirements  of  the  man, 
woman,  boy  and  girl  in  every  walk  of  life. 

If  you  want  one  of  the  best  positions  that  can  be  secured  u» 
the  business  world.if  you  want  to  know  your  rights  and  liabili¬ 
ties  as  a  stock  holder  or  corporation  officer,  if  you  want  to  invest 
your  savings,  if  you  have  a  patent  or  proposition  to  finance,  if 
you  want  to  incorporate  a  company,  if  your  business  requires 
more  capital,  if  you  speculate  in  stocks,  if  you  want  to  enter  the 
banking  or  brokerage  business,  if  you  want  to  get  an  insight 
into  all  branches  of  finance,  or  if  you  have  children  or  friends 
whom  you  wish  to  succeed  in  their  life’s  work,  a  copy  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Financial  Methods  is  the  best  assistance  you  can  have— the 
best  gift  you  can  make — it  is  worth  a  week’s  wages  to  any  man 


or  woman.  „ 

Our  new  introductory  offer  includes  a  $5  Consulting  Cer¬ 
tificate  Free  which  entitles  you  to  information  and  advice 
on  every  conceivable  phase  of  business,  law  or  finance.  Why 
pay  $25  or  $50  for  a  correspondence  Course  when  you  can  get 
all  the  information  required  in  one  volume  for  $3  00. 

Send  for  interesting  descriptive  matter  or  still  better,  send 
for  the  book,  and  if  it  is  not  what  you  expect  your  money  will 
be  refunded. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  SOCIETY, 

262  Washington  St.,  Journal  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRINGS  THIS  TRAINING  TO  YOU. 


¥}•*.  I  ADJUSTABLE  SHAVING 

Klte-Llte  AND  DRESSING  GLASS 


“NO  SHADOWS  SHAVING” 


Raises  and  lowers  8 
in.  Slides  14  inches 
in  front  of  window. 

Nickeled  fixtures. 

Beveled  plate  mirror. 

Turns  on  swivel. 

Excellent  Xmas  Gift 

Dealers  write  for  terms 
Rite-Lite  Glass  Co.,  259  N.  Salina  St. 


Price  Delivered 

6  in.  Diam.  $2 

7  in.  Diam.  $3 
7  in.  Dble.  $5 
(1  side 
magnifying 
1  side  flat) 
Money 
back  if  not 
satisfied. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Eve  vy  H  o  use w  i  fe 
Appreciate 

THERMOMETER 


Send  your  customer  a 
permanently  useful 
advertisement  this 
year. 

Whether  you  are  a 
manufacturer,  jobber 
or  retailer,  let  us  put 
an  attractive  adver¬ 
tisement  of  your  bus¬ 
iness  on  a  Taylor  Ad¬ 
vertising  thermometer. 

It  will  be  of  practical 
use,  answering  that 
all  important  ques¬ 
tion — “What  is  the 
temperature  today?’; 
It  has  permanent  use — does 
not  depend  on  novelty  to  cre¬ 
ate  interest.  Its  life  is  not  limited  to  any 
season  or  seasons — the  temperature  is  of  daily 
consequence  year  in  and  year  out. 

It  is  the  fundamental  requirements  of  profitable 
advertising  medium — utility  and  permanency. 

It  will  be  read  by  both  men  and  women  in  the 
home  and  office  because  no  one  is  too  busy  to  read 
the  temperature. 

A  Taylor  Thermometer  will  produce  results  be¬ 
cause  it  keeps  your  name  constantly  before  these 
busy  people,  lawyers,  doctors,  merchants  and 
mechanics,  successful  people  with  money  to  spend. 
Do  you  not  want  to  know  more  about  this  profit¬ 
able  medium  of  publicity  ? 

Just  write  us  today — information  will  be  given 
cheerfully,  not  obligating  you,  and  if  you  will 
rtate  your  official  position,  sample  of  our  No. 
830  card  thermometer  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 

Taylor  Brothers  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

'Where  the  good  thermometers 
come  from” 


Inquiries,  Trials,  and  Sales.  The  total  of 
each  is  carried  at  the  bottom  and  must 
agree  with  the  totals  shown  by  the  other 
sheets.  This  form  enables  the  Assistant 
Manager  to  keep  a  close  line  on  how  ad¬ 
vertising  is  pulling  in  the  various  businesses. 
He  knows,  by  this  analysis  of  results,  what 
lines  need  increased  efforts  and  what  lines 
can  rest  for  a  time. 

Getting  at  the  True  Efficiency 

H  AVING  arrived  at  the  detailed  results 

of  systematic  and  well-directed  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  is  important  to  know  the  real 
efficiency  of  each  factor  rfsed.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  by  means  of  a  progressive  chart 
or  efficiency  record  which  gives  by  months 
in  percentages  the  value  of  the  factors  by 
district.  Each  sheet  thus  carries  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  certain  circular  letter  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  district  for  a  period  of  two  years.  The 
total  number  of  inquiries  received  during 
the  month  is  put  down,  and  the  percentage 
of  inquiries  to  the  number  of  letters  sent 
out  is  computed  and  entered.  The  trials 
resulting  from  the  various  letters  are  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  percentage  is 
figured  on  the  trials  to  the  number  of  in¬ 
quiries.  The  records  of  sales  by  number, 
percentage  of  sales  to  inquiries,  and  value, 
then  follow.  At  the  right  the  cost  of  the 
circularizing  is  shown.  When  the  entries 
for  the  second  and  subsequent  months  have 
been  made  on  the  faint  lines,  the  figures  are 
added  to  the  total  of  the  preceding  month 
and  put  down  in  red  for  continuous  totals. 
This  method  of  charting  each  letter  in  each 
district  by  percentages  for  comparison  over 
a  considerable  period,  is  most  effective  and 
may  be  applied  wherever  the  true  efficiency 
of  advertising  is  desired. 

The  final  test  of  efficiency  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  is  secured  by  the 
use  of  the  recapitulation  form,  which  cov¬ 
ers  all  ads.  by  publication.  Thus  each  sheet 
carries  a  continuous  efficiency  record  by 
months  of  any  particular  publication  for 
a  period  of  two  years.  Like  the  other  effi¬ 
ciency  form,  it  shows  the  relative  values  by 
percentages  which  is  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  effective  method.  For  progres¬ 
sive  totals  month  after  month  the  new  en¬ 
tries  are  added  to  the  red  figures  next 
above  and  the  totals  entered  in  red  on  the 
heavy  lines  in  the  preceding  form. 

In  scrutinizing  the  records  which  this 
form  provides,  the  advertiser  is  enabled  to 
post  himself  on  the  actual  value  of  each 
publication  on  his  list.  He  knows  at  a 
glance  the  cost  per  inquiry,  the  cost  per 
trial,  and  the  cost  per  sale  from  any  publi¬ 
cation,  and  is  able  to  determine  if  it  is  gain¬ 
ing  or  losing  in  its  pulling  power  as  an 
advertising  medium. 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  pie ase  mention  BUSINESS 


Save  Your  Eyes 

Simple  Home  Treatment  Will 
Enable  You  to  Throw  Away 
Your  Glasses 


“How  to  Save  the  Eyes” 

is  the  title  of  a 

FREE  BOOK 

At  last  the  good  news  can  be  published.  It  is 
predicted  that  within  a  few  years  eyeglasses  and  spec¬ 
tacles  will  be  so  scarce  that  they  will  be  regarded  as 
curiosities. 

Throughout  the  civilized  world  there  has,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  been  a  recognized  movement  by  educated 
medical  men,  particularly  eye  experts,  toward  treating 
sore,  weak  or  strained  eyes  rationally.  The  old  way 
was  to  fit  a  pair  of  glasses  as  soon  as  the  eyes  were 
found  to  be  strained.  These  glasses  were  nothing 
better  than  crutches.  They  never  overcame  the  trou¬ 
ble,  but  merely  gave  a  little  relief  while  being  worn 
and  they  make  the  eyes  gradually  weaker.  Every 
wearer  of  eyeglasses  kndws  that  he  might  as  well  ex¬ 
pect  to  cure  rheumatism  by  leaning  upon  a  walking 
stick. 

The  great  masses  of  sufferers  from  eye  strain  and 
other  curable  optic  disorders  have  been  misled  by 
those  who  were  making  fortunes  out  of  eyeglasses  and 
spectacles. 

Get  Rid  of  Your  Glasses 

Dr.  John  L.  Corish,  an  able  New  York  physician 
of  long  experience,  has  come  forward  with  the  edict 
that  eyeglasses  must  go.  Intelligent  people  every¬ 
where  are  indorsing  him.  The  Doctor  says  that  the 
ancients  never  disfigured  their  facial  beauty  with 
goggles.  They  employed  certain  methods  which  have 
recently  been  brought  to  the  light  of  modern  science. 
Dr.  Corish  has  written  a  marvelous  book  entitled, 
“How  to  Save  the  Eyes,”  which  tells  how  they  may 
be  benefited,  in  many  cases,  instantly.  There  is  an 
easy  home  treatment  which  is  just  as  simple  as  it  is 
effective,  and  it  is  fully  explained  in  this  wonderful 
book,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one.  A  postal 
card  will  bring  it  to  your  very  door.  This  book  tells 
you  why  eyeglasses  are  needless  and  how  they  may  be 
put  aside  forever.  When  you  have  taken  advantage  of 
this  information  obtained  in  this  book  you  may  be 
able  to  throw  your  glasses  away  and  should  possess 
healthy, .  beautiful,  soulfully  expressive,  magnetic  eyes 
that  indicate  the  true  character  and  win  confidence. 

Bad  Eyes  Bring  Bad  Health 

Dr.  Corish  goes  further.  He  asserts  that  eyestrain 
is  the  main  cause  of  headaches,  nervousness,  inability, 
neurasthenia,  brain  fag,  sleeplessness,  stomach  disor¬ 
ders,  despondency  and  many  other  disorders.  Leading 
oculists  of  the  world  confirni  this  and  say  that  a  vast 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  misery  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  eyestrain  upon  the  nerves  and  brain  cells. 
When  eyestrain  is  overcome  these  ailments  usually  dis¬ 
appear  as  if  by  magic. 

Free  to  You 

The  Okola  Method,  which  is  fully  explained  in  Dr. 
Corish’s  marvelous  book,  is  the  method  which  is  di¬ 
rected  at  making  your  eyes  normal  and  saving  them 
from  the  disfigurement  of  these  needless,  unpleasant 
glass  windows.  If  you  wear  glasses  or  feel  that  you 
should  be  wearing  them,  or  if  you  are  troubled  with 
headache  in  the  forehead  or  nervousness  when  your 
eyes  are  tired,  write  today  to  Okola  Laboratory,  Dept. 
59,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  them  to  send  you, 
postage  prepaid,  free  of  all  charge,  the  book  entitled, 
"How  to  Save  the  Eyes,”  and  you  will  never  regret 
the  step  taken. 


STATEMENT  of  the  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT, 
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D.  C.  and  retain  the  other  in  the  files  of  the  postoffice. 
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Be  Sure  You’re  Right 


Then  go  ahead.  There  is  only  one  way  to  conduct  yotu*  business — that's  the  right ,  safe  and  sane  way. 

Take  in  your  own  particular  work  today — questions  arise  involving  perhaps  a  simple  point — maybe  a  difficult  one — 
in  either  event  do  you  answer  in  the  safest  way,  in  the  simplest  manner?  Perhaps  you  do — on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  not  “chuck”  sure  the  answer  is  bound  to  be  uncertain. 

So  now — here  is  a  book — that  will  answer  intelligently  (so  you  can  understand  it)  any  question 
or  topic  that  could  possibly  arise  involving  any  point  of  business  law. 


Commercial  Law  Simplified 
Will  Tell  You  How 

To  Make  a  Contract. 

To  Discharge  a  Contract. 

To  Create  a  Partnership. 

To  Dissolve  a  Partnership. 

To  Terminate  an  Agency. 

To  Organize  a  Corporation. 

To  Hold  Endorsers  on  Commercial 
Paper. 

To  Prove  a  Claim  in  Bankruptcy. 

To  Execute  a  Deed. 


Here  Is  the  way  Commercial  Law,  by 
Simons,  does  it.  Suppose  for  example  you 
live  in  Ohio,  and  would  like  to  incorporate 
your  business  there  or  in  some  other  State 
— turn  to  “Incorporation  Laws"  (the  index 
will  find  any  subject  you  want,  it's  simpli¬ 
fied)  and  thereyouwill  findthe corporation 
laws  of  every  state,  showing  the  limit  of 
authorized  capital,  the  par  value  of  shares, 
number  of  incorporators,  incorporation  fee, 
franchise,  the  amount  to  be  subscribed,  the 
amount  to  be  paid  in,  etc. — complete, 
simple,  understandable — you  seel 


Then  take  for  instance  a  simple  legal  ques¬ 
tion  on  contracts:  Commercial  Law  Simplified 
will  tell  you  about  the  classified  law  of  con¬ 
tracts,  will  define  contracts,  will  tell  you  when 
a  contract  is  valid,  will  show  you  howto  exe¬ 
cute  a  contract ,  the  origin  of  a  contract ,  parties 
to  a  contract,  legal  capacity, infants'  contracts, 
contracts  of  insane  persons,  of  intoxicated  per¬ 
sons,  of  corporations,  of  married  women,  fraud¬ 
ulent  contracts,  place  of  assignment  of  con¬ 
tract.  There  you  are  complete  again — 
anything,  any  question,  any  point  of 
business  law  you  will  find  answered  in 
this  wonderful  book. 


Commercial  Law  Simplified 
Will  Tell  You  What 

Are  the  Essentials  of  a  Valid  Contract. 
Instruments  Should  be  Under  Seal. 
Constitutes  a  Valuable  Consideration. 
Is  the  Extent  of  a  Common  Carrier's 
Liability. 

Constitutes  Fraud. 

Is  the  Legal  Bate  of  Interest  in  Every 
State. 

Are  the  Provisions  of  the  Statute  of 
Limitations.  _ 

The  Incorporation  Laws  of  Every 
State  Require.  „ 

Requirements  Are  Put  Upon  Foreign 
Corporations. 

Is  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law. 


Commercial  Law  Simplified 
Will  Tell  You  When 

A  Contract  is  Valid. 

A  Contract  is  Not  Enforcible. 

An  Agency  Exists.  , 

An  Acceptance  is  Implied. 

An  Offer  May  be  Revoked. 

Debts  are  Outlawed  by  Limitations 
Commercial  Paper  Must  be  Presented. 
Title  to  Personal  Property  Passes. 

A  Mechanic's  Lien  Should  be  File 


Here  they  are — placed  before  you  in  the  simp¬ 
lest  and  most  efficient  manner.  You  can’t  go 
wrong  in  business  when  you  have  Commercial  Law. 

This  wonderful  book  contains  a  Statute  of  Limitations, 
80  solid  pages  of  Commercial  Law  forms,  fully  illustrated. 
The  Legal  Rate  of  Interest  of  every  State  and  Territory,  in 
addition  to  every  business  law  question  answered  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  complete  manner.  > 

And  here  is  the  best  part  of  this  offer  to  you: 

Secures  this  great 

LAW  BOOK 


COWMEUCtAL  LAW  a 

*M  Aftrt  what  mlerral  Is  the  righj  to  sat  trpA  •  CT*>- 
trail  or  for  a  debt  barm)  by  lb*  mrulf  o(  limitations  > 

Th*  length  of  tiro*  thr-fUtotr  of  limitations  matt  Tun 
pcndt  upon  the  particular  kind  ol  contract  under  which  Ox 
npht  of  action  accrues  The  lime  fixed  is  usually  therm 
upon  a  simple  contract  than  upon  a  contract  under  real  or 


t»  COMMERCIAL  LAW 

t  Shares  of  Stock 

799.  What  arc  shares  of  stock* 

Shares  of  stork  are  thr  slock  subdivisions  of  tin  capital 
slock  of  a  corporation  which  indicate  and  represent  the  in¬ 
dividual  stockholder's  righl  to  participate  in  ibe  profits  and 
proprrty  ol  the  corporal  ion 

799  What  kind  of  propertv  is  a  share  of  stock? 


THE  NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS  LAW. 

A  General  Act  relating  to  Negotiable  Instruments  (being  afl 
Act  to  establish  a  law  uniform  with  the  laws  of  other  Stales 
on  that  subject)  now  in  force  in  shirty  five  states  and  ietri‘ 
lories,  to-wil  Alabama.  Aruona.  Colorado.  Connecticut, 
District  of  Columbia  Florida.  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Illinois,  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Keniuckv  Louisiana.  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Mich¬ 
igan,  Missouri.  Montana  Nebraska  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico. 
New  York.  North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oregon. 
Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Tennessee.  Utah.  Virginia.  Wash¬ 
ington.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 

Till*  L— Negotiable  Instruments  In  General 

ART1CLI  L 

Farm  and  Intirprtlaho n. 

Sccnon  1  Bt  tl  mac  ted.  /it .  an  instrument  to  be  oegt> 
l  tilled  must  conform  to  the  following  requirements 

1  It  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  maker  o 
drawer 

B  Musi  contain  an  unconditional  promise  or  order  I 
pay  a  sum  certain  in  money. 

&  Must  bt  payable  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed  or  d« 
terminable  future  time 

4  Must  be. payable. to  order  or  to  bearer:  and 
A  Where  Ihr  instrument  is  addressed  to  a  drawee,  h 
musl  be  named  or  otherwise  indicated  therein  wit 
reasonable  certainty 


Commercial  Law  Simplified 
Will  Tell  You  Why 

Some  Contracts  Cannot  be  Enforced. 

Certain  Conditions  Must  be  in  Writ- 
ing. 

Indorsers  Are  Released  from  Liability. 

Commercial  Paper  is  Negotiable. 

One  Partner  Can  Bind  the  Whole 
Firm. 

Corporations  Cannot  Pay  Dividends 
With  Capital. 

Partnerships  Cannot  Hold  Title  to 
Real  Estate. 

Notice  of  Partnership  Dissolution 
Must  be  Given. 


You  don’t  have  to  spend  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  speculation  as  to  the  value  of 
this  work.  We  even  go  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  you  to  examine  it  FREE,  and  if  you  don’t  say  that  Commer¬ 
cial  Law  is  the  greatest  book  that  you  have  ever  had  in  your  business, 

fire  it  back  and  your  money  will  be  returned.  >  <1  When  you  glance  at  the  first  question  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  book,  you  will  fully  appreciate  its  value.  The  time  you  give  in  determining  its 
worth  is  insignificant.  This  is  the  only  means  we  have  at  our  command  to  convince  you  that  in 
Commercial  Law  Simplified  we  are  offering  and  giving  you  the  greatest  business  law  book  ever  pub¬ 
lished  and  50c.  brings  it.  If  you  keep  the  book  you  may  remit  50c.  a  month  for  the  following  five 
months  and  with  this  price  of  $3.00  is  included  a  year’s  subscription  to  BUSINESS.  On  the  other 
hand  you  can  pay  for  the  book  and  magazine  at  one  time,  the  price  of  which  is  $2.50. 

This  ts  a  book  that  should  be  on  ths  desk  of  every  progressive  business  man  and  therefore  should  be  on  your  desk. 

It  will  help  you  every  day,  every  hour  and  every  minute.  We  have  evidence  of  where  Commercial  Law  has  saved  its  owner 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  attorneys’  fees.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  to  anticipate  what  Commercial  Law  really  means.  , 

George  Poldmann  states  that  it  is  the  greatest  book  that  ever  has  come  to  his  notice.  Read  his  letter  below  and  then 
read  the  the  letters  of  the  other  three  people  who  have  all  secured  a  copy  of  Commercial  Law  Simplified. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  magazine  have  we  made  an  offer  so  liberal,  so  attractive  as  this. 

It  is  the  greatest  business  offer  to  business  men. 

Commercial  Law  Simplified  contains  510.  pages,  every  page  worth  the  price  of  the  entire  volume. 

It  is  bound  in  buckram,  law  size,  by  9 yi  inches,  being  inches  thick. 

Send  in  your  50c.  now,  and  remember  if  it  is  not  all  we  claim,  if  it  is  not  all  that  you 
ask — return  it  to  us  and  back  will  go  your  money.  A  fair  proposition,  isn’t  it  ? 


“Commercial  Law  Simplified0 

came  to  hand  and  I  am  pleased  to 
state,  in  my  experience  of  18  years, 
have  not  found  a  book  on  commer¬ 
cial  law  sonhoroughly  concise  and  to 
the  point,  in  both  questions  and  ans¬ 
wers.—  George  Poldmann, 

C.  M.  Stevens,  of  Los  Angeles, 
says:  I  have  just  received  a  copy  of 
“Commercial  Law  Simplified”  and 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
satisfaction  with  it  I  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  the  last  year  or  more  for  just 
6uch  a  work.  I  bought  a  six  volume 
set  of  commercial  law  books  but  have 
•old  them  as  they  could  not  compare 


READ  THESE: 

with  this  book.  “Commercial  Law 
Simplified”  is  everything  that  its 
name  implies.  It  is  simple,  clear  and 
definite,  and  is  something  every  busi¬ 
ness  man  should  possess. 

W.  Keiszer,  of  Chicago,  says:  In 
reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  18th  inst., 
am  pleased  to  say  that  I  am  well 
satisfied  with  “Commercial  Law 
Simplified.”  In  fact  the  volume  con¬ 
tains  more  and  better  information 
than  could  be  expected  in  a  work  of 
this  kind,  and  the  strongest  feature  of 
this  book  is  its  clearness  of  questions 
and  answers,  which  are  readily  un¬ 
derstood  by  anyone  who  may  re¬ 


quire  such  information.  Only  one 
complaint  is  that  the  book  should 
have  been  published  before  now. 

Read  whatV.  F.  Banta,  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  says:  I  have  yours 
regarding  “Commercial  Law  Simpli¬ 
fied”  by  Simons  and  must  say  I  am 
very  well  pleased  with  this  work.  I 
find  the  Questions  and  Answers  to  be 
very  concise  and  that  is  what  the 
average  business  man  and  accountant 
wants  when  it  comes  to  legal  ques¬ 
tions  which  arise  constantly.  If  I 
could  not  duplicate  this  work*  I 
would  not  sell  it  at  any  price. 


BUSINESS 

'A  Magazine  for  Office  Storey  Factory 

The  Business  Man’s 
Publishing  Company  ! 
102  West  Fort  St. 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


'""""COUPON""'"' 

The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Here  is  50c.,  for  which  send  me  a  copy  of 
“Commercial  Law  Simplified.”  I  will  also  send 
you  50c.  a  month  for  five  months,  which  entitles 
me  to  a  year’s  subscription  to  BUSINESS,  or  $2.50 
cash  for  both.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 


Address  . 


City, 


State. 
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Hew  to  Keep  a  Record  qf 
Mabdfies  <«i  Interest  Payable 

A  Plan  by  JVhich  Investors  Can  Keep  Themselves  Informed 
as  to  Interest  and  Other  Payments  Falling 
Due  at  Different  Dates 

By  H.  M.  Oliver 


Classified  Advertisements 


AGENTS  WANTED 

AGENTS — Manufacturer  of  guaranteed  hosiery  with  linen 
heels  and  toes  and  other  exclusive  features  wants  agents  to  sell 
direct  to  consumer.  Re-orders  insure  permanent,  increasing 
income.  Exclusive  territory.  Credit.  H.  Parker  Co.,  720 
Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  to  run  a  profitable 
business  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative 
and  sell  guaranteed  sweaters,  shirts,  neckties,  underwear 
and  hosiery  direct  from  our  factories  to  the  homes. 
Write  Steadfast  Mills,  Dept.  17,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  WANTED — High-class  men  who  can  earn  big 
money.  Must  be  of  good  personal  appearance  and  fur¬ 
nish  reference.  Our  proposition  offers  an  opportunity  of 
a  lifetime.  Address  “BUSINESS,”  Detroit,  Mich. 

AGENTS— PORTRAITS  35c,  FRAMES  15c.  Sheet 
Pictures  lc.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  lc.  30  days’ 
credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  Consolidated  Portiail 
Co.,  Dept.  1366,  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

WANTED — Subscription  men  and  women  to  call  on  the 
Medical  Profession  and  Druggists.  Big  commission. 
Need  not  interfere  with  present  occupation.  Romaine 
Pierson,  106  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


ADVERTISING  LITERATURE 
‘‘ENCLOSED  FIND  MY  CHECK” 

Read  the  replies  when  Davison  writes  your  Follow-up 
Letters  and  Advertising  Literature !  His  Powerful  Per¬ 
suasion  makes  Busy  Men  sit  up  and  sign  o  der  blanks, 
write  checks,  send  telegrams,  ask  prices  or  demand  in¬ 
formation  about  your  product  or  proposition.  Being 
America’s  Foremost  Wordologist,  he  knows  the  real  dif 
’twixt  Advertising  and  Badvertising.  Charges  a  bit 
high,  but  Bargain  Brains  are  a  Speculation,  and  his 
Wealth- Winning  Websterian  an  INVESTMENT!  Write 
him  if  you’re  really  after  the  Scarce,  Swift,  Strong,  Sure, 
Six-Cylinder  SALESMANSHIP!  Ad-Man  Davison, 
Waldheim  Building,'  Kansas  City. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WE  WILL  LOAN  YOU  MONEY  TO  FARM— To 
workers  of  farms  in  the  United  States  having  sufficient 
agricultural  experience  and  equipment,  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  will  loan  money  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  6%  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings  and  completing  the  im¬ 
provements  on  newly  purchased  Western  Canadian  farms. 
Write  for  particulars.  Ask  for  our  handsome  illustrated 
books  on  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  Also 
maps^  with  full  information  FREE.  H.  A.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Colonization  Commissioner,  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


—ARE  YOU  EFFICIENT  ?— 

HOW  SALARY  IS  INCREASED,  higher  wages  secured, 
advancement  assured,  your  condition  bettered.  Our  mem¬ 
bership  is  growing  amazingly  and  is  destined  to  become 
world  wide  in  influence  and  benefits.  All  departments 
headed  by  experts  to  aid  members  in  every  line  of  work 
and  industry.  Every  problem  handled  individually.  If 
benefits  fail  service  is  free  of  all  charge.  Present  enroll¬ 
ments  at  $1.00  will  include  league  badge.  Write  fully 
and  get  best  results.  Address  Box  500H,  World’s  Work¬ 
ers  Efficiency  League,  Bratenahl  Bldgs.,  Cleveland,  O. 

BE  INDEPENDENT!  Start  a  mail  order  business  in 
your  own  home.  We  tell  you  how,  and  furnish  every¬ 
thing  needed  wholesale.  An  honorable  and  profitable 
business  for  man  or  woman.  Particulars  free.  Many 
make  $3,000  a  year.  Murphy  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. 


START  A  CREDIT  REPORTING  BUSINESS— Every 
merchant  needs  and  will'  pay  for  this  service.  You  will 
make  money.  Field  new  and  white  for  the  harvest.  No 
capital  required.  Ask  for  FREE  Booklet.  National 
Protective  Service,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 

FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  first  letter.  Something  new. 
Every  firm  wants  it.  Orders  from  $1  to  $100.  Nice 
pleasant  business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at 
once  for  free  sample  and  particulars.  Metallic  Sales  Co., 
414  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

LEARN  to  collect  money,  by  a  sure  easy  system.  Income 
$1,200  to  $5,000  a  year.  Quick  results.  No  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Instructive  book,  “Skillful  Collecting,”  free. 
National  Collectors’  Assn.,  380  Park  Place,  Newark,  O. 

ACCOUNTANTS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS  wanted  to 
install  Loose  Leaf  Systems.  Liberal  commission;  an 
ideal  way  to  increase  your  income.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Sheppard  Co.,  305  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 

USE  YOUR  SPARE  TIME  to  build  up  a  mail  order 
business  of  your  own.  We  help  you  start  for  a  share  in 
profits..  27  opportunities.  Particulars  free.  Mutual  Op¬ 
portunities  Exchange,  Buffalo,  JL  Y. 

I  MADE  $50,000  in  five  years  with  a  small  mail  order 
business ;  began  with  $5.  Send  for  free  booklet.  Tells 
how.  Heacock,  5228,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


FIRMS  or  corporations  engaged  in  real 
estate  or  those  carrying  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  of  real  property,  each 
covered  by  one  or  more  mortgages,  will  find 
the  following  forms  very  useful,  if  not  in¬ 
dispensable,  for  ready  reference.  The  same 
forms  with  little,  if  any,  material  alteration 
will  serve  equally  well  for  individual  in¬ 
vestors  or  property  owners,  whether  city 
or  rural,  as  the  fundamental  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  both  forms  is  to  present  within  a 
certain  space  all  required  information  in 
concise  but  comprehensive  manner. 
Through  the  medium  of  proper  columns 
and  appropriate  headings  it  is  possible  to 
eliminate  all  waste  of  time  and  inconveni¬ 
ence,  which  would  be  caused  by  an  attempt 
to  locate  similar  facts  and  figures  scattered 
through  various  records  or  files. 


In  the  Mortgage  Payable  Register  the 
name  of  the  mortgagee  is  recorded  in  full, 
together  with  a  detailed  but  concise  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  property  embraced  in  the  mort¬ 
gage.  Then  a  special  “Grade”  column  is 
provided  to  show  the  distinction  whether 
first,  second  or  even  third  mortgage.  In 
practice  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  allow 
two  or  three  lines  for  each  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty,  even  though  only  one  mortgage  has 
been  issued,  as  this  will  provide  for  any 
contingency  that  may  arise  and  also  keep 
all  data  regarding  any  one  piece  of  prop¬ 
erty  together. 

The  next  three  columns  give  the  exact 
date  of  the  mortgage,  the  term  of  duration 
and  the  date  of  maturity.  The  columns 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  U  S  I  N  E  S  S 


allotted  for  the  amount  of  the  principal  and 
the  rate  of  interest  are  self-explanatory  and 
constitute  the  only  columns  dealing  with 
bookkeeping  figures ;  the  others  being  more 
of  a  supplementary  character. 

The  “Interest  Payable”  column  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  manner  in  which  the  interest  is 
paid,  whether  quarterly,  semi-annually  or 
annually,  while  the  column  marked  “Re¬ 
corded”  is  merely  a  reference  to  show  exact 
location  of  the  recording  of  the  mortgage 
on  the  books  of  the  county  clerk.  Addition¬ 
al  remarks  or  memoranda  can  be  noted  in 
the  last  column. 

Of  even  greater  usefulness  will  be  found 
the  Interest  Register,  which  is  in  reality  a 
supplementary  record  of  actual  transactions, 
namely,  the  periodical  payment  of  interest 
accrued  on  mortgages  payable. 


The  importance  of  having  such  register 
becomes  apparent  in  a  case  of  an  investor 
or  a  concern  carrying,  say,  forty  to  fifty 
mortgages  on  which  the  interest  is  due  at 
various  dates.  A  careful  investor  will  never 
allow  his  interest  payments  to  lapse,  but 
errors  due  to  oversight  or  negligence  are 
v'ery  likely  to  occur  without  some  systematic 
method  of  keeping  track  of  these  dates. 
This  register  therefore,  in  addition  to  some 
information  already  shown  on  the  other 
form,  contains  columns  for  two  important 
subdivisions.  The  first  is  “Payable  to  and 
at” ;  if  payable  to  mortgagee  at  his  address, 
the  words  “mortgagee”  and  “his  address” 
are  sufficient;  if  payable  to  anyone  else, 
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Classified  Advertisements 

( Continued) 


BOOKS 

“THE  BOOKKEEPER’S  DELIGHT” — Wold's  New 
Trial  Balance  System  and  Lessons  in  Rapid  Calculation. 
Labor  Less,  Accomplish  More.  Prepaid,  $1.  L.  M. 
Wold,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


CARBON  PAPER 

POSTLE WAITE’S  Dollar  Typewriter  Carbon  Paper  is 
a  winner.  Send  for  samples.  H.  J.  Postlewaite,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE 

COURSES  BY  MAIL:  CIVIL  SERVICE,  NORMAL, 
Academic,  Business,  Law,  Real  Estate  .and  Engineering. 
60-page  Bulletin  free — write  for  it  today.  For  “Special 
Tuition  Scholarship,”  apply  Carnegie  College,  Rogers, 
Ohio. 


HIGH  GRADE  HELP 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360,- 
000  protected  positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than 
40,000  vacancies  every  year.  There  is  a  big  chance  here 
for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  lifetime  employment. 
Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A-3.  No  obligation. 
Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I  WILL  START  YOU  earning  $4  daily  at  home  in 
spare  time  silvering  mirrors;  no  capital;  free  instructive 
booklet,  giving  plans  of  operation.  G.  F.  Redmond, 
Dept.  AD,  Boston,  Mass. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  WANTED  for  government  jobs. 
$90.00  a  month.  Write  for  list  of  positions  open.  Frank¬ 
lin  Institute,  Dept.  H  52,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


INVESTMENTS 

FREE— INVESTING  FOR  PROFIT  MAGAZINE. 
Send  me  your  name  and  I  will  mail  you  this  magazine 
absolutely  free.  Before  you  invest  a  dollar  anywhere — 
get  this  magazine — it  is  worth  $10  a  copy  to  any  man 
who  intends  to  invest  $5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you 
how  $1,000  can  grow  to  $22,000 — how  to  judge  different 
classes  of  investments,  the  Real  Earning  Power  of  your 
money.  This  magazine  six  months  free  if  you  write  to¬ 
day.  H.  L.  Barber,  Publisher,  R-422,  20  W.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago. 


LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 

EVERYBODY  SHOULD  CARRY  a  Loose  Leaf  Memo 
Book.  Why?  Because  it  is  economic..  Send  25c  for  a 
sample  book,  with  Genuine  Leather  covers  and  50  sheets. 
Name  on  cover  in  gold  15c  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co., 
81  E.  125th  St.,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEY 

C.  L.  PARKER,  PATENT  ATTORNEY,  992  G.  St., 
Washington,  D.  C.  Inventors’  Handbook,  “Protecting, 
Exploiting  and  Selling  Inventions,”  sent  free  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


PRINTING 

PRINTING  SPECIALS — Prepaid;  1,000  3x6  slips,  $1; 
1,000  imitation  typewritten  letters,  $3.25;  1,000  6x9  cir¬ 
culars,  $1.75;  1,000  white  envelopes,  $2.  Best  stock ;  send 
for  prices.  B.  K.  Miller  Co.,  Box  254,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


A  SUITABLE  PRESENT — 100  sheets  of  note  paper 
and  envelopes  printed,  postpaid  to  any  address  for  $1.25. 
We  do  all  kinds  of  printing.  Write  for  our  latest 
sample  book.  Rosenthal  Bros.,  314  Canal,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS 

LARGEST  STOCK  of  typewriters  in  America.  All 
makes,  Underwoods,  L.  C.  Smiths,  Remingtons,  etc.,  % 
to  l/2  Mfrs.  prices  (many  less) — rented  everywhere — ap¬ 
ply  rent  on  price.  First  class  machines — rent  one  and 
judge  on  these  most  liberal  terms.  Write  for  catalog  W. 
Typewriter  Emporium,  34-36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


SLIGHTLY  USED  AND  REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS. 
All  makes.  Every  part  guaranteed.  Free  trial  anywhere. 
Less  than  haif  original  prices.  Cash  or  payments.  For 
price  list  No.  14,  write  W.  A.  Whitehead,  183  N.  La  Salle 
St.,  Chicago. 


VENTRILOQUISM 

VENTRILOQUISM  taught  almost  anyone  by  mail  at 
home.  Send  2c  stamp  for  particulars  and  proof.  Ad¬ 
dress  O.  A.  Smith,  Room  W222,  823  Bigelow  St., 

Peoria,  Ill. 


proper  name  and  address  must  be  inserted. 
In  this  connection  it  is  advisable  to  use  at 
least  three  or  four  lines  for  each  mortgage 
to  provide  for  changes  in  address,  etc.,  and 
to  record  at  least  four  years’  payments. 

The  second  division,  “Due  Dates  and 
Payments,”  shows  at  a  glance  the  amount  of 
interest  payable  due  on  a  certain  day.  These 
amounts  and  dates  should  be  filled  in  for 
the  current  year  in  advance,  so  the  firm, 
investor  or  holder  can  provide  the  neces- 


DURING  the  last  few  years  a  number 
of  people  have  popped  up  in  the 
business  world,  calling  themselves 
efficiency  engineers,  and  trying  to  show  the 
busy  merchant  where  he  can  clip  off  ex¬ 
penses  here  and  time  and  labor  there.  They 
have  done  great  things  during  the  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  of  their  existence.  They 
have  traced  every  movement  of  the  me¬ 
chanic,  they  have  figured  out  every  revolu¬ 
tion  of  motors  and  dynamos  and  other 
power  machinery,  they  have  mapped  out 
the  movements  of  each  workman  and  re¬ 
corded  them  accurately  with  the  assistance 
of  the  stopwatch  and  the  yardstick,  they 
have  charted  the  seas  of 
business  and  the  roads  of 
commerce  and  finance. 

There  is  one  class  of  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  that  has  al¬ 
most  entirely  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  efficiency 
engineer,  that  is  the  aver¬ 
age  office  force.  In  a  large 
New  York  importing  house 
some  years  ago  the  office 
manager  made  place  for  a 
young,  energetic  successor. 

This  young  man  was  full  of 
ginger  and  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  his  office  force 
and  bring  it  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  standard.  He  drew  a 
set  of  rules  regulating  al¬ 
most  every  movement  of 

In  writing  to  advertisers,  please  mention  B  US  IN  ESS 


sary  funds  to  take  care  of  payments  as  they 
fall  due.  When  payment  is  made  the  date 
is  filled  in  together  with  the  Cash  Book 
folio,  or  if  no  Cash  Book  is  maintained  the 
check  number  will  serve  the  same  purpose 
If  interest  is  payable  quarterly  one  line 
will  serve  for  one  year,  if  semi-annually — 
two  years.  Therefore  the  choice  of  the 
number  of  lines  to  be  allotted  to  each  mort¬ 
gage  lies  with  the  discretion  of  the  investor 
or  his  bookkeeper. 


each  of  the  employes,  but  there  was  no 
way  of  keeping  track  of  them  until  finally 
his  inventive  mind  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
keeping  a  weekly  efficiency  card  for  each 
employe. 

The  card  he  devised  was  to  be  attached 
to  the  filing  basket  on  each  desk,  and  the 
head  of  each  department  was  responsible 
for  the  correct  keeping  of  the  various  cards 
in  his  department.  The  one  illustrated  is 
that  of  a  bookkeeper  named  A.  Moore,  cov¬ 
ering  the  week  ending  Jan.  13,  1912.  It 
shows  that  Mr.  Moore  was  ten  minutes  late 
on  Tuesday  morning  of  that  week;  it  also 
shows  that  he  made  two  errors  in  spelling 
on  some  document  which 
he  filled  out  on  Monday 
afternoon.  Outside  of  that, 
his  weekly  efficiency  was 
figured  at  75%  by  the  office 
manager,  70%  being  pass¬ 
ing  point. 

The  average  of  all  these 
cards  is  entered  at  the  end 
of  each  week  on  the  month¬ 
ly  efficiency  record,  a  sample 
of  which  is  also  illustrated. 
The  limited  space  permits 
only  a  few  of  the  names  of 
the  office  force,  but  shows 
that  one  of  the  employes 
in  the  bookkeeping  depart¬ 
ment  kept  up  to  the  pass¬ 
ing  point  during  the  first 
half  of  the  month  and 
during  the  latter  part  fell 


Is  Your  Office  Force 

Efficient  ? 

A  Plan  for  Ascertaining  the  Relative  Results  From  the 
IV ork  of  Clerks  and  Bookkeepers 

By  Conrad  II.  F.  Hundertmark 
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RUSINESS 


You  doubtless  insure  your  life, 
which  is  mainly  spent  in  getting 
money.  Do  you  insure  the  money 
you  spend  your  life  to  get? 


The  Protectograph  insures  all  the  money 
a  man  has  in  the  bank—  the  money  he  is 
depending  upon  to  carry  his  business. 

The  Protectograph  enables  him  to  know 
that  the  money  he  deposits  in  the  bank 
will  stay  there  until  he  orders  it  out  over 
his  signature  on  a  check. 

This  is  a  picture  of  the 

Protectograph 

(Patented)  It  stamps  this  familiar 
Limiting  Line  across  the  face  of  a  check 

NOT  OVER  THIRTY  DOLLARS  S30t 


Look  for  the  name  of  TODD 
on  the  name  plate.  It  is  your 
guarantee  of  absolute  pro¬ 
tection  and  satisfaction. 


This  Protectograph  Limiting  Line  for  over  twelve  years  has  pro¬ 
tected  the  biggest  bank  accounts  in  the  world,  and  is  the  only  form 
of  Protection  that  has  never  been  successfully  altered. 

The  Protectograph  is  used  and  endorsed  by  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
all  the  commercial  banks  in  this  country;  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  and 
other  Government  departments;  by  a  majority  of  public  offices 
throughout  the  country,  and  by  some  100,000  well  managed  business 
houses,  large  and  small,  in  all  lines. 

Do  you  realize  how  easily  your  checks  can  be  “raised”? 


Mail  this  coupon,  attached  to  your 
letterhead,  and  let  us  send  you  some 
interesting  “exhibits”  of  raised  checks. 


g.  w.  TODD  &  co. 

Largest  Makers  of  Check  Protectors  in  the  world 
1127  University  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

Please  mail  to  address  shown 
on  attached  letterhead,  samples 
of  “raised”  checks,  showing 
how  they  were  “raised.” 


To  G.  W.  TODD  &  CO.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Business  12-12 


EXAMINE  THEM  TEN  DAYS— FREE 


Monthly  Efficiency  Record. 
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ten  points  below,  and  consequently  was 
discharged  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  card  kept  for 
each  employe  on  which  is  shown  his  effi¬ 
ciency  record  for  the  year.  On  this  card 
is  marked  the  percentage  attained  each 
week.  Mr.  Moore’s  record  for  the  year 
1911  was  unusually  good  up  to  the  begin¬ 
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ning  of  May,  when  some  trouble  occurred 
in  the  bookkeeping  department  in  which  he 
was  involved,  causing  a  decrease  in  his  ef¬ 
ficiency.  He  was  on  his  vacation  from 
July  3  to  15  and  did  very  poor  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  few  weeks  after  his  return;  how¬ 
ever,  his  average  for  the  year  amounts  to 
84%,  or  6%  higher  than  the  total  average 
of  the  office  force  for  the  same  period. 

The  total  office  record  is  shown  in  the 
other  illustration.  This  also  shows  the  in- 
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This  is  our  most  liberal  offer  to  you.  The  great  6-volume 

American  Business  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia 

of  1500  pages,  500  illustrations,  color  plates,  90  complete  systems  for  as  many  different 
businesses,  80  pages  commercial  law  forms  and  100  other  exclusive  features  will  be  placed 
in  your  office  or  home  for  10  DAYS  FREE,  subject  to  your  critical  examination  and  will 

not  cost  you  one  cent.  This  is  the  most  liberal  book  offer  ever  made,  so  write  us  today  for  trial  offer 

blank.  The  library  is  bound  in  J4  Morocco  with  silk  cloth  sides.  Write  now. 

The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Co.,  123  w.  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


fluence  of  the  trouble  in  the  bookkeeping 
department  during  June  and  July  which 
necessitated  several  changes  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  and  accounts  for  the  remarkable  de¬ 
crease  in  percentage  during  that  time. 

Taken  on  the  whole,  this  system  seems 
to  cover  the  needs  of  this  particular  firm, 
and  it  has  been  adopted  by  several  other 
houses  with  equal  success. 
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C.PAQuestions  ^Answers 

By  R.  J.  Bennett ,  C.  P.  A. 

{From  Massachusetts  Examination — June ,  1912.) 


p'OLLOWING  is  a  trial  balance  of  X  Y  Z 
Co.  on  January  1,  1912: 

DEBITS 


Cash  . $  8,400 

Labor  .  205,000 

Royalties  .  20,000 

Selling  expense  .  50,000 

Mdse,  purchases,  to  Jan.  1,  1912  .  600,000 

Notes  receivable  .  40,000 

Mdse,  inventory,  Jan.  1,  1911 .  100,000 

Accounts  receivable  . 100,000 

Machinery  .  40,000 

Real  estate  .  60,000 

Investments  in  other  companies .  30,000 

Interest  paid  .  10,000 

Tax  account  .  800 

Bad  debts  .  1,600 

Manufacturing  expense  .  150,000 

Discounts  allowed  .  27,000 

Marine  insurance  .  2,700 


$1,445,500 

CREDITS 

Notes  receivable,  discounted . $  25,000 

Res.  depn.  real  estate .  10,000 

Res.  depn.  machinery  .  10,000 

Merchandise  sales  .  1,000,000 

Surplus .  37,000 

Capital  stock  .  100,000 

Interest  earned  .  500 

Accrued  pay  roll .  3,000 

Accounts  payable  .  20,000 

Mortgage  real  estate  .  30,000 

Trust  receipts  issued  under  letters  of 

credit  .  150,000 

Notes  payable  .  60,000 


$1,445,500 

Inventory,  January  1,  1912,  was  $200,- 

000. 

On  Merchandise  imported  under  L/C  for 
which  trust  receipts  were  given,  it  is  found 
that  $60,000  is  on  hand,  $30,000  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Accounts  Receivable  of  face 
value  of  $55,000,  and  $30,000  has  been  sold 
and  paid  for. 

$20,000  of  Investments  have  been 
pledged  as  collected  for  $35,000  Notes 
Payable. 

Merchandise  is  bought  on  Net  30  days. 

Manufactured  Goods  are  sold  on  3% 
30  days,  and  all  customers  settle  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Accrued  Taxes  not  paid,  January  1,  1912, 
were  $400. 

Submit  Statement  of  Condition,  Work¬ 
ing  Account  and  Statement  for  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Corporations. 

Comments  on  the  Problem 

^pHE  accompanying  question  from  the 
Massachusetts  examination  of  June,  1912, 
is  from  the  paper  on  Practical  Accounting 
and  was  required  to  be  worked  in  three 


hours.  The  question  is  not  hard  and  does 
not  present  any  specially  difficult  points, 
though  the  details  pertaining  to  importing, 
trust  receipts  and  letters  of  credit  are  rather 
hard  to  interpret.  A  few  of  the  terms  used 
also,  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  Massachusetts 
as  will  be  noticed  by  an  examination  of  the 
question.  The  question  calls  for  a  “work¬ 
ing  account”  which  is  practically  a  revenue 
or  profit  and  loss  account.  It  also  asks  for 
a  statement  for  the  Commissioner  of  Corp¬ 
orations  which  means  an  annual  statement 
as  required  by  every  corporation  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Massachusetts.  A  “statement  of 
condition”  means  statement  of  assets  and 
liabilities.  All  of  the  statements  called  for 
are  shown  herewith  and  an  examination  of 
them  will  indicate  how  the  various  items 
should  be  handled.  The  statements  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  George  M.  Blandford  of 
Boston. 

Corporation  Reports.  In  nearly  every 
state,  corporations  doing  business  therein 
are  required  to  make  annual  reports  to 
some  official  designated  by  statute.  In 
Massachusetts  this  official  is  called  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Corporations.  Blank  forms 
are  usually  furnished  for  that  purpose  and 
sometimes  they  are  required  to  be  filed  in 
duplicate.  Foreign  corporations  generally 
report  on  the  same  blanks  as  domestic  corp¬ 
orations,  though  in  some  states  a  special 
blank  is  provided  for  their  use,  but  it  does 
not  differ  very  much  from  the  domestic 
form.  In  some  of  the  states  the  reports  are 
very  elaborate  and  though  Massachusetts  is 
fairly  inquisitive  it  is  not  equal  in  that  re¬ 
spect  to  Pennsylvania  and  some  of  the 
other  states.  The  reports  are  required  by 
law  and  must  be  filed  on  or  before  a  given 
date  varying  of  course  in  the  different 
states.  Some  require  that  they  be  filed  as 
of  December  31,  while  others  permit  them 
to  be  filed  within  a  given  time  after  the 
company  ends  its  fiscal  year,  whether  in 
December,  June,  or  any  other  month  of  the 
year.  Note  that  the  accompanying  Massa¬ 
chusetts  report  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  requires  among  other  things 
a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities,  also  the 
names  of  the  officers  and  directors.  Another 
excellent  requirement  in  Massachusetts  is 
that  every  corporation  whose  capital  is 
$100,000  or  over,  must  have  an  auditor’s 
certificate  attached  to  the  report,  thug 


DON’T 

Ask  BUSINESS  for 

Mailing  Lists 

“That's  Otir  Business" 

Ask  for  our  ‘'Silent  Salesman  No.  54  for 
1912.’*  It’s  Free  and  contains  over  2000 
different  mailing  lists.  For  instance. 

109  Aeroplane  Mfrs.  -  $2.50 

107  Aviation  Supply  Dealers  -  -  2.50 

556  Auto  Manufacturers,  Strictly  -  3.00 

6,337  Auto  Garages  -  15.00 

11,610  Auto  Dealers  and  Agents  -  -  20.00 

4,525  Auto  Repairs  -  10.00 

2.749  Auto  Supplies  -  7.50 

166  Auto  Supplies,  Whol.  -  2.00 

63  Auto  Jobbers  -  1-00 

521  Auto  Tool  Mfrs.  and  Dealers  -  4.00 

227  Auto  and  Buggy  Top  Mfrs.  -  2.00 

886,000  Auto  Owners,  Per  M  2.00 

123  Auto  Tire  Mfrs.  -  1-50 

267  Auto  Truck  Mfrs.  -  2.00 

384  Advertising  Agencies  -  -  -  4.00 

514  Mfs.  and  Jobbers  Adverting  Novelties  3.00 
50,000  Agents,  Books,  etc. ,  Per  M  -  -  4.00 

50,000  Agents  and  Canvassers,  Per  M  -  4.00 

733  Amusement  Parks  -  6.00 

3.750  Department  Stores  -  5.00 

2,205,303  Farmers,  Per  M  2  50 

1,976  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores  -  -  5.00 

11,305  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Theatres  -  20.00 

ASK  FOR  ANY  OTHER  LIST  YOU  WANT 

Trade  Circular  Addressing  Co. 
168  WEST  ADAMS  STREET,  CHICAGO 

Established  1880 


Collecting 

Money 


If  you  are  a  business  man,  bookkeeper  or  credit 
man  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  investigate 

our  system  of  collecting  slow  accounts  without  giving  oiTense 
and  our  system  of  turning  bad  accounts  into  money,  the  ac¬ 
counts  you  usually  charge  to  “loss.”  Send  for  our  FREE  book 
“Skilful  Collecting.” 

If  you  want  to  get  into  a  business  requiring  no  capital  and  pay¬ 
ing  $1200  to  $5000  a  year  and  be  sure  of  rapid  success  vou 
will  need  a  system  that  produces  results.  Our  book  “Skilful 
Collecting”  describes  such  a  system.  Send  today  and  receive 
a  FREE  copy  by  return  mail. 

NATIONAL  COLLECTORS  ASSOCIATION,  382  Park  Place,  Newark,  Ohio 


TRADE 
,  MARK, 


i  100  MILLION 
CONSUMERS, 


The  Cog  Wheel  That  Makes  Business  Success ! 


Your  trade-marks  are  the  all-important  cog 
wheel  between  you  and  millions  of  consumers 
you  are  trying  to  sell.  Can  you  keep  it  in  place? 


Is  Your  Trade  Mark  Used  by  Another? 


If  so,  liken  it  to  a  cog:  wheel  out  of  mesh.  Are  you 
spending  money  in  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
to  give  power  to  a  cog  wheel  with  broken  teeth?  It  is 
your  business  to  drive  the  cog.  It  is  our  business  to 
protect  it.  We  have  an  abstract  of  trade-mark  titles. 
TT’n  M  j1*  M  d  Copy  of  U.  S.  Law  and 
X*  Ji.  m.  .1—4  SlL*  the  Trade-Mark  News 

Write  today  on  your  business  stationery 
and  we  will  send  you  copy  of  the  United 
States  Trade-Mark  Registration  Law, 
a  copy  of  our  monthly  publication,  the 
Trade-Mark  News,  containing  up-to- 
date  information  for  advertisers  and 
trade-mark  owners. 

TRADE-MARK  TITLE  CO. 

218  Physician’s  Defense  Bldg., 

FORT  WAYNE.  INDIANA 

'‘Marks  of  Trade  That 

Stand  for  Grade." 
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UMBRELLA  IS  ALWAYS  READY 


It  takes  just  three  seconds  to  uncover  and  pull  out  to  a 
perfect  full  size  umbrella.  Easily  and  quickly  tele¬ 
scoped  to  a  miniature  umbrella  only  15  in.  long. 
Fits  pocket,  grip,  suitcase  or  handbag,  so  that  you 
always  have  protection  without  inconvenience.  Costs 
no  more  than  other  good  umbrellas  and  lasts 
longer.  Sold  on  money-back  guarantee.  Ask  your 
dealer.  If  you  cannot  secure  one  at  once,  write  to  fac¬ 
tory,  giving  dealer’s  name  and  you  will  be  promptly 
supplied.  Write  At  Once  For  Free  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

POCKET  UMBRELLA  CO.,  & 


A  SAMPLE 
COMPLETE 
LEATHER 
COVER 
NAME  IN 
GOLD 
30  CTS. 


Prove  to  yourself,  the  selling 
abilities  of  these  little  memo  books 
when  used  as  an  advertising  medium. 

Send  for  a  sample — Use  it  yourself — 
It  will  demonstrate  how  often  your 
customer  or  prospect  will  have  occasion 
to  thank  you,  should  you  happen  to 
send  him  one. 

Then  say  to  yourself :  “Everytime 
he  uses  this  little  book  to  make  a  note 
or  a  memo,  he  is  pleasantly  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  I  sent  it  to  him.  Also, 
I  am  delivering  a  sales  talk  on  my 
goods  a  dozen  or  more  times  a  day  as 
he  has  occasion  to  use  my  book.” 

That’s  advertising. 

We  have  a  department  in  connection 
that  will  tell  you  free  of  charge,  how  to 
land  those  prospects  who  have  hereto¬ 
fore  proven  “unlandable.” 


WE  CAN  USE  A  LIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  SOME  TERRITORY 


A  Card  or  a  Let¬ 
ter  Might  Help 
You. 


WINDISCH  SALES  CO. 

39-45  West  Congress  DETROIT,  MICH. 


necessitating  the  employment  of  an  auditor. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  auditor's  certificate 
shown  in  the  accompanying  report.  The 
auditor  must  not  be  a  bookkeeper,  treas¬ 
urer,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  corporation 
whose  report  he  has  signed.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  an  excellent  requirement  which 
some  time  may  be  required  in  all  of  the 
states.  In  addition  to  the  state  report  a 
revenue  report  is  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
on  the  net  profits  over  and  above  $5,000  a 
corporation  tax  of  1%  is  levied  by  the 
United  States  Government. 

Annual  Tax.  In  most  states  all  corpora¬ 
tions  are  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  on 
the  amount  of  outstanding  capital  stock, 
and  in  some  there  is  also  an  additional  filing 
fee.  An  annual  tax  or  franchise  tax  is 
nearly  always  required  of  foreign  corpora¬ 
tions,  those  chartered  in  other  states,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  filing  fees,  and  some¬ 
times  in  addition  to  the  license  which  is  im¬ 
posed.  The  annual  taxes  differ  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  annual  corporation  tax  is 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  regular  prop¬ 
erty  tax  levied  by  municipalities  on  indi¬ 
viduals  and  corporations.  The  annual  fran¬ 
chise  tax  is  imposed  in  Massachusetts  but 
the  rate  is  adjusted  annually  to  meet  the 
state  needs.  The  tax  is  computed  upon  a 
corrected  franchise  value  ascertained  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  Tax  Commissioner,  from  returns 
made  by  the  Corporation  or  “in  any  other 
manner,”  determines  the  market  value  of 
the  stock  and  from  that  estimates  its  fair 
cash  value  on  May  1,  preceding.  This  is 
the  franchise  value,  and  from  it  is  deducted 
the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  and  ma¬ 
chinery  subject  to  local  taxation,  and  any 
securities  which  are  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  would  be  exempt  from  taxation. 
A  further  deduction  is  made  on  the  value 
of  any  corporate  property  paying  taxes  out¬ 
side  of  the  state.  It  is  upon  the  franchise 
value  as  thus  corrected  that  the  tax  is 
levied.  In  no  case,  however,  is  the  cor¬ 
rected  franchise  value  to  exceed  20%  of  the 
entire  corporate  property  nor  shall  the  tax 
ever  be  less  than  1/10  of  1%  of  the  market 
value  of  the  capital  stock.  The  annual  tax 
is  required  to  be  filed  by  the  treasurer  with 
the  Tax  Commissioner  between  May  1st 
and  May  10th  as  of  May  1st  preceding.  This 
gives  in  detail  the  information  desired  by 
the  Commissioner  in  deciding  upon  the 
amount  of  tax  to  be  paid  by  each  corpora¬ 
tion  and  must  necessarily  be  exhaustive  and 
include  the  names  of  all  stockholders. 

Foreign  corporations,  before  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  Massachusetts,  are  required  to  file 
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with  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  a 
copy  of  their  charter,  certificate  of  in¬ 
corporation  and  give  full  information  per¬ 
taining  to  the  company,  sworn  to  by  the 
treasurer,  president  and  directors.  The 
filing  fee  or  license  is  $25,  and  every  other 
certificate,  including  the  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  $5. 
An  excise  tax  is  imposed  on  foreign  corp¬ 
orations  of  1/100  of  1%  of  the  par  value 
of  its  assessed  capital  stock  as  shown  by  its 
annual  certificate  of  condition ;  and  local 
taxes  paid  on  property  in  the  state  may  be 
deducted  and  such  excise  tax  is  never  to 
exceed  $2,000.  These  details  regarding 
Massachusetts  taxes  are  taken  from  Over¬ 
land’s  Classified  Corporation  Laws,  pub¬ 
lished  1907. 

The  $20,000  of  collateral  pledged  as  se¬ 
curity  for  the  loan  of  $35,000  should  be  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  balance  sheet  in  connection 
with  the  item  of  Investments  or  else  as  a 
foot  note.  Since  manufactured  goods  are 
sold  on  three  per  cent  discount  it  is  safe  to 
make  allowance  for  this  in  the  statement, 
but  in  doing  so  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
look  back  to  the  close  of  the  previous  month 
or  the  previous  fiscal  period  to  see  whether 
or  not  it  had  been  considered  at  that  time. 
In  a  large  corporation  an  item  of  this  kind, 
unless  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  is 
often  permitted  to  overlap.  It  is  best,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  accruals  or  allowances  should 
be  considered.  In  this  solution  the  3%  dis¬ 
count  is  taken  on  the  entire  $100,000  of  ac¬ 
counts  receivable,  but  since  the  discount  is 
allowed  only  on  sales  of  manufactured 
goods  it  is  evident  that  a  distinction  should 
be  made.  Apparently  the  imported  goods 
were  sold  without  undergoing  any  change, 
in  which  case  the  $55,000  now  due  from 
customers  should  be  deducted  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  the  remaining  $35,- 
000  considered  as  due  from  sales  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  In  that  case  the  reserve 
for  discount  would  be  $1,350  instead  of 
$3,000,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  net  results  shown  by  the  statements. 
In  the  event  of  this  discrimination  a  closer 
division  should  be  made  between  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  trading  accounts.  The  mat¬ 
ter  of  depreciation  has  been  omitted,  but  a 
consideration  of  an  addition  to  the  reserves 
would  have  been  in  order.  Notes  receiv¬ 
able  under  discount  at  the  bank  are  shown 
as  a  deduction  from  notes  receivable  ac¬ 
count,  thus  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$15,000.  Instead  of  deducting  them  in  this 
way  they  are  sometimes  included  among 
the  liabilities ;  indeed,  they  are  often  omit¬ 
ted  from  the  balance  sheet  entirely  and 
mentioned  in  a  foot  note  in  order  that  the 
contingent  liability  may  not  be  overlooked.. 
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Importing  Goods.  The  importing  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  numerous  details  connected, 
therewith  can  only  be  touched  upon  briefly 
in  this  contribution.  The  importer  either 
pays  for  the  goods  by  sending  a  bank  draft 
direct  to  the  exporter  or  by  permitting  him 
to  ship  the  goods  subject  to  draft  (bill  of 
exchange),  either  sight  or  time.  In  some 
cases  the  bill  of  lading  is  attached  to  the 
draft  and  sent  through  a  bank,  and  the 
draft  must  be  paid  before  the  bill  of  lading 
can  be  released.  The  method  adopted  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  credit  rating  of  the 
importer. 

Another  plan  of  paying  for  imported 
merchandise  is  by  commercial  letter  of 
credit  issued  by  banks  to  their  customers 
for  sending  abroad.  The  L/C  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  outright  by  the  importer,  but  it  is 
usually  issued  by  the  banker  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  credit  and  paid  for  after  the  good- 
have  been  received  and  sold.  The  letter 
of  credit  is  a  document  issued  by  a  bank 
for  its  customer  in  favor  of  the  foreign 
merchant  from  whom  the  goods  are  pur¬ 
chased,  authorizing  him  to  draw  on  said 
bank  or  its  London  or  Paris  correspondent 
for  a  given  amount.  The  draft  is  then  paid 
by  the  European  Correspondent  and  sent 
on  with  bill  of  lading,  consulardnvoice  and 
insurance  policy  to  the  bank  which  origin¬ 
ally  issued  the  letter  of  credit.  The  im¬ 
porter  then  receives  from  his  bank  the  bill 
of  lading,  at  which  time  he  either  pays  or 
“accepts”  the  draft  or  issues  a  trust  receipt. 
At  the  time  of  issuing  the  letter  of  credit 
the  bank  receives  from  the  importer  a  writ¬ 
ten  agreement  granting  to  the  bank  a  lien 
on  all  goods  engaged  for  importation  there¬ 
under  and  pledging  the  goods  as  security 
for  the  full  payment  thereof.  The  bill  of 
lading,  as  already  stated,  is  received  from 
the  bank  and  a  trust  receipt  issued  in  its 
favor  for  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness. 
The  trust  receipt  is  usually  paid  in  install¬ 
ments  as  the  goods  are  sold  and  paid  for. 
In  the  meantime  the  goods  are  held  in  trust 
either  by  the  importer  himself  or  in  some 
warehouse  whose  warehouse  receipt  is  is¬ 
sued  to  the  bank.  If  his  credit  is  good  he  is 
permitted  to  take  them  himself  and  turn 
over  the  proceeds  of  sales  as  payment  for 
the  trust  receipt,  otherwise  they  are  re¬ 
leased  to  him  from  the  warehouse  only 
when  a  sale  has  been  made. 

In  the  question  under  consideration  the 
merchandise  was  evidently  delivered  over 
to  the  importer  and  his  trust  receipts  is¬ 
sued  to  the  bank ;  but  since  the  outstanding 
trust  receipts  aggregate  $150,000,  there 
should  still  be  in  trust  goods  to  that 
amount.  Where  are  the  goods?  As  the 
merchandise  is  sold  the  avails  thereof  are 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

“ Smith  and  the  Pharaohs” 

A  New  Story  By 

H.  Rider  Haggard 

Author  of  “She,”  “King  Solomon’s  Mines,”  Etc. 

Commences  in  the 


Copyright  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company 

Hr.  h.  Rider  Haggard 

December  Strand  Magazine 

The  Most  Powerful  Story  of  the  Year 

Ready  November  21st 

Price  15  Cents  $1.50  a  Year 


A  N  urgent  need  for  a  really  authoritative  and  complete  work  which  could  be  used  as 
a  text-book  on  accounting  has  long  been  felt.  This  need  is  supplied  in  the  work 
here  mentioned.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this  work  do  justice  to  its 
name — it  is  a  real  20th  century  production.  Obsolete  methods  and  practices  have  been 
entirely  eliminated  and  as  a  result  the  work  really  represents  modern  business  practice. 


International  Accountant  s’  Manual  4 
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Profusely  illustrated  by  forms  of  every  character.  An  ideal  work  for  both  student  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  an  invaluable  reference  work  for  the  practical  accountant.  Corpor¬ 
ation  accounting  is  given  in  its  pages  the  important  place  it  deserves.  No  more  com¬ 
plete  work  of  the  sort  has  ever  been  published.  Send  for  a  copy  today.  PRICE  $3.00 
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More  Than  a  Million  Men 

WILL  READ  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 


Many  thousands  of 
whom  will  be  interested 
enough  to  write  for  our 
new 

Catalog  of  Men's 
High-grade  Furn¬ 
ishings  in  colors 

A  work  of  art — the 
most  beautiful  catalog 
of  men’s  wear  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Every  article 
shown  in  natural  colors 
—  Neckwear,  Gloves, 
Hosiery,  Shirts,  Reef¬ 
ers,  Mufflers,  Handker¬ 
chiefs.  An  absolutely 
matchless  selection  — 
all  in  colors  —  newest 
styles — newest  effects 
— at  prices  that  must 
prove  a  revelation  to 
the  purchaser 


Any  article  ordered  that  does  not  prove  even  more 
than  satisfactory  may  be  returned  and  money  will 
be  refunded  at  once. 


No.  200 — This  beautiful  Four-in-Hand  Scarf,  made 
from  excellent  quality  soft  silk  in  every  conceivable 
color,  plain  and  fancy,  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  in 
United  States  or  Canada  for  50c  each.  Add  5c  to 
your  remittance  for  insurance. 


JAMES  L.  GRAHAM,  Ph.  D.  LL.  D., 

Professional  Writer 

Speeches,  Orations,  Essays,  Etc., Etc. 
803 1  Central  Avenue,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas 


Master  Strokes 
Sales  Strategy 

Hidden  in  many  a  struggling  business  is  the  germ- 
idea  of  a  fortune.  But  its  owners,  blinded  by 
worrying  details  and  handicapped  by“nose-to-the- 

grindstone”  efforts,  are  unaware  of  its  existence.  The  per¬ 
spective  of  an  outisder  with  the  selling  instinct  is  needed  to 
uncover  the  buried  idea,  and  to  devise  ways  to  make  it 
magnetize  the  public’s  dollars.  Many  a  slumbering  bus¬ 
iness  has  been  awakened  to  tremendous  possibilities  by 
the  magic  touch  of  a  master  merchandiser  called  in  from 
the  outside. 

But  by  reason  ot  the  high  salaries  such  men  demand,  none 
but  large  institutions  have  been  able  to  obtain  their  ser¬ 
vices.  Thousands  of  smaller  firms  whose  businesses  are 
literally  bursting  with  opportunities  are  daily  struggling 
along,  unaware  of  the  shortcut  to  profits  that  beckons  them. 
But  you  can  now 

Hire  a  $5000  Merchandiser 

- by  the  Hoar . . . .  - 

just  as  you  hire  a  lawyer.  Your  business  is  to  manufac¬ 
ture  goods — mine  is  to  devise  ways  to  sell  them.  Today  is 
the  age  of  the  specialist — one  man  to  do  one  thing  thor¬ 
oughly,  I  ve  handled  and  am  handling  advertising-sel¬ 
ling  plans  for  some  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country — 
many  small  ones  as  well.  I’ve  “made-good”  in  a  big  way — 
my  record  is  proof  of  my  ability. 

I  offer  a  complete  advertising-selling  service.  I’ve  no  preju¬ 
dices  or  trade  entanglements  to  bias  my  judgment.  I  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  advertising-selling  ideas  and  let  you  work  them  out 
yourself;  or  I’ll  write  the  actual  material  for  you.  I've  no 
theories  to  unload — all  my  work  is  based  on  actual  experience 
with  known  successes. 

I  can  help  you  with  advertising-selling  ideas:  press  advertise¬ 
ments;  direct  advertising;  salesmen’s  ginger  talks;  form  letters; 
booklets,  circulars;  dealer-help**;  house-organs,  etc.  In  all  my 
work  I  bring  a  new  viewpoint  to  bear  on  your  problems. 

I  Let  me  tell  you  how  I  can  help  you.  Preliminary  advice  free. 
Write  me  your  problems  TODAY.  Correspondence  strictly 
confidential. 

“Selling  Plans,”  Care  “BUSINESS” 

[  Corner  Fort  and  Wayne  Sts,,  Detroit,  Mich. 


paid  over  to  the  bank,  though  sometimes 
this  is  not  done  with  any  degree  of  prompt¬ 
ness.  We  will  assume,  however,  that  the 
$30,000  sold  and  paid  for  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  bank  to  liquidate  trust  receipts. 
That  amount,  then,  is  not  to  be  considered 
further.  The  other  $30,000  sold  and  not 
yet  paid  for,  is  still  subject  to  the  trust 
agreement,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  paid  for  the 
required  amount  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
bank  and  an  equivalent  of  trust  receipts 
cancelled.  This  still  leaves  $120,000  of 
trust  receipts  outstanding,  and  we  are  told 
that  merchandise  to  the  extent  of  $60,000 
is  on  hand.  There  is  still  another  $60,000 
of  merchandise  represented  by  trust  re¬ 
ceipts  that  must  be  accounted  for,  which 
we  will  assume  to  be  either  in  transit  or  in 
some  bonded  warehouse.  Now,  then,  the 
inventory  of  January  1,  1912,  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $260,000  in  order  to  include  the 
merchandise  not  yet  received  into  stock.  It 
evidently  was  entered  up  to  merchandise 
account  when  the  trust  receipts  were  is¬ 
sued,  and  therefore  should  now  be  included 
in  the  inventory.  This  assumption  may 
differ  from  that  of  the  examiner  who  pre¬ 
pared  the  question,  yet  since  the  practice 
varies  considerably  I  am  justified  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  plan  which  prevails  in  the  majority 
of  cases;  that  is,  of  turning  over  to  the 
bank  the  cash  as  it  is  collected  from  cus¬ 
tomers.  We  therefore  have  a  net  profit  of 
$90,000  which  seems  out  of  proportion  to 
the  capital  invested,  yet  in  solving  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  subject  to  different  interpreta¬ 
tions  one  must  necessarily  assume  a  basis 
and  proceed  accordingly.  If  the  $30,000 
received  from  cash  sales  has  not  yet  been 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  trust  receipts, 
then  the  net  profit  is  reduced  to  $60,000 
and  the  goods  in  transit  to  $30,000.  I  am 
assuming  of  course  that  the  inventory  of 
$200,000  includes  only  the  $60,000  of  trust 
merchandise  on  hand. 

Analysis  of  Imported  Merchandise  Account 

Under  Which  Trust  Receipts  Were 
Issued. 

Total  issue  of  trust  receipts . $180,000.00 

Redeemed  from  proceeds  of  cash 
sales . 30,000.00 

Balance  unpaid . $150,000.00 

Represented  by: 

Goods  on  hand . $  60,000.00 

Goods  sold  but  not  yet 

paid  for  .  30,000.00 

Goods  in  transit  or  irl 
bonded  warehouse  ...  60,000.00 

- $150,000.00 

Merchandise  inventory: 

Goods  on  hand . $200,000.00 

Goods  in  transit  or  in 
bonded  warehouse  . .  60,000.00 


Total  inventory  ...$260,000.00 
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Exhibit  A. 

Statement  of  Condition  January  1,  1912. 

Assets. 

Current  Assets: 

Cash . $  8,400.00 

Accounts  Receivable  . .  100,000.00 
Notes  Receiv¬ 
able  . $40,000.00 

Deduct: 

Notes  Re¬ 
ceivable  Dis¬ 
counted  .  ..  25,000.00  15,000.00 
Merchandise  Inventory  200,000.00 
Merchandise  in  transit 
and  in  bonded  ware¬ 
house  .  60,000.00 

Investments  in  other 

companies .  30,000.00 

Total  Current  Assets - $413,400.00 

Fixed  Assets: 

Real  Estate  ..$60,000.00 
Deduct: 

Reserve  for  De¬ 
preciation  .  .  10,000.00  50,000.00 


Machinery  .  ..  40,000.00 
Deduct: 

Reserve  for  De¬ 
preciation  .  .  10,000.00  30,000.00 


Total  Fixed  Assets .  80,000.00 


Total  Assets  . . $493,400.00 

Liabilities  and  Net  Worth. 

Accrued  Liabilities: 

Accounts  payable  . $  20,000.00 

Notes  payable  .  60,000.00 

Trust  receipts  .  150,000.00 

Items  Accrued,  but  not  due: 

Pay  roll  . $3,000.00 

Taxes .  400.00  3,400.00 


Total  Current  Liabilities . $233,400.00 

Mortgage  on  real  estate .  30,000.00 

Reserve  for  Discount .  3,000.00 

Capital  Stock . $100,000.00 

Surplus: 

Balance  Jan.  1, 

1911 . $37,000.00 

Net  Profit  year 
ended  Dec. 

31,  1911  (See 

Exhibit  D).  90,000.00  127,000.00 


Net  worth  of  Company .  227,000.00 


Total  Liabilities  and  Net  worth.  .$493,400.00 

Exhibit  B. 

MANUFACTURING  ACCOUNT. 

For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1911. 

Merchandise  Inventory 

Jan  1,  1911 . $100,000.00 

Merchandise  purchased  to 
Jan.  1,  1912  .  600,000.00 


$700,000.00 

Deduct: 

Merchandise  Inventory 

Jan.  1,  1912 .  260,000.00 

- $440,000.00 

Labor .  205,000.00 

Manufacturing  Expense  .  150,000.00 

Marine  Insurance  .  2,700.00 

Taxes  Real  Estate  paid . $800.00 

Taxes  Accrued  .  400.00 

-  1,200.00 

Royalties .  20,000.00 


Cost  of  Goods  Manufactured . $818,900.00 


December,  1912 
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Exhibit  C. 

TRADING  ACCOUNT. 

For  Year  Ending  December  31,  1911. 


Sales  for  year . $1,000,000.00 

Deduct:  Cost  of  Goods  Sold  as  per 
Manufacturing  Account  .  818,900.00 


$  181,100.00 

Deduct: 

Selling  Expense  .  50,000.00 


Gross  Profit  carried  to  Profit  and 
Loss  Account  . $  131,100.00 

Exhibit  D. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

For  Year  Ended  December  31,  1911. 
Gross  Profit  as  per  Trading  Ac¬ 
count  . $131,100.00 

Interest  earned .  500.00 


$131,600.00 

Expenses  and  Charges: 

Interest  paid . $10,000.00 

Bad  debts  .  1,600.00 

Discount  allowed  .  27,000.00 

-  41,600.00 

Reserve  for  Discount...  3,000.00 


Net  Profit  for  the  year . $  90,000.00 

SUMMARY. 

Surplus  January  1,  1911 . $  37,000.00 

Add: 

Net  Profit  for  year .  90,000.00 


Surplus  December  31,  1911 . $127,000.00 

STATEMENT  FOR  COMMISSIONER  OF 
CORPORATIONS. 

Proper  First  Name  Should  be  Written  in  Full. 

Initials  and  abbreviations  are  not  sufficient. 

(Acts  of  1903,  Chap.  437.) 

Section  45.  Every  corporation  shall  annually, 
within  thirty  days  after  date  fixed  in  its  by¬ 
laws  for  its  annual  meeting  last  preceding  the 
date  of  such  report,  or  within  thirty  days  after 
the  final  adjournment  of  such  meeting,  but 
not  more  than  three  months  after  the  date 
fixed  for  said  meeting,  prepare  a  report  of 
condition  which  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to 
by  its  president,  treasurer  and  at  least  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  directors. 

(The  blank  for  this  report  is  a  prepared  form 
which  can  readily  be  filled  out  from  the  report 
made  to  the  stockholders,  and  corporations 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  or  more  must 
have  it  certified  to  and  by  an  appointed  Aud¬ 
itor.  Among  other  things  it  must  include  a  statement 
of  assets,  and  liabilities  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  which  in  this  case  would  be  as  follows:) 


Assets. 

Real  Estate  . $  50,000.00 

Machinery . .  30,000.00 

Merchandise  including: 

Manufactures,  merchandise,  ma¬ 
terial  and  stock  in  process .  260,000.00 

Cash  and  debts  receivable .  153,400.00 

Patent  rights .  None 

Trade-marks .  None 

Good  will .  None 


Total . . 

Liabilities. 

Capital  Stock . . 

Accounts  payable . 

Funded  indebtedness  . 

Floating  indebtedness  . 

Surplus . ' . 

Profit  and  loss . 

Reserve  for  Discount . 


$493,400.00 


$100,000.00 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

213,400.00 

37,000.00 

90,000.00 

3,000.00 


lO  Dayy 


ness  t 


Great  FREE  EXAMINATION  Offer 


Here  is  your  opportunity  to  examine  the  greatest  set  of  busi¬ 
ness  books  ever  published,  and  examine  them  FREE. 


W e  will  send  you  the  American  examination  if  you  will  send  us 
Business  and  Accounting  Ency-  your  name  and  address  together 
clopaedia  in  six  volumes,  hand-  with  $1.00.  You  may  keep  the 
somely  bound,  for  ten  days  free  books  for  ten  days  and  see  the 

If  on  the  other  hand  you  wish  to  keep  them  send  us  $19.00  cash,  or  remit  .1 
month  for  the  next  twelve  months  and  the  books  are  yours. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  TRIAL 

The  Business  Man’s  Publishing  Co.,  mm™17. 


field  they  cover  and  if  they 
are  not  satisfactory  return 
them  and  we  will  refund  your 
$1.00. 

2.00  per 


ISABILITY-DEATH 

Are  all  unpreventable  and  mean  loss  of  income.  This 
loss  is  inevitable  unless  forestalled  by  the  absolute 
protection  of 

>ETNA  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

This  insurance  will  protect  your  income  and  the  in¬ 
come  of  your  family.  For  a  moderate  investment  the 
AEtna  Life  Insurance  Company  will  provide  you 

INCOME  INSURANCE 

by  protecting  you  and  yours  against  loss  by  accidental 
injury  or  death  or  by  disease.  The  cost  is  very  low 
compared  with  the  benefits  it  guarantees. 

AEtna  policies  are  free  from  technical  restrictions  and 
provide  liberal  compensations  for  losses  sustained 
through  accident  or  illness. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 


/Etna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  conn.  BU8lne33  Tearoff 

I  am  under  60  years  of  age  and  In  good  health.  Tell  me  about  /ETNA  Disability  Insurance 
My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 


Total  . 


$493,400.00 
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Automatic 
Check  Protection 

Scientific  efficiency  in  check  writing  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  use  of  the 

SUN  CHECK  WRITER 

For  the  reason  that  checks  written  with  it  are 
automatically  and  absolutely  protected  in  the 
process  of  writing  them,  and  require  no  further 
detail  or  labor.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  proved  time- 
saver  over  any  other  known  method  of  writing 
checks. 

It  is  the  only  machine  that  writes  the  entire 
check,  protecting  every  letter  and  figure  with 
writing  that  cannot  be  erased  or  altered  in 
any  way  without  detection. 

The  use  of  the  Sun  Check  Writer  opens  up  an 
entirely  new  field  in  the  simplification  of  check 
making  methods.  Our  experience  and  suggestions 
are  at  your  disposal  without  charge. 

Send  for  SAMPLE  CHECK  and  INFORMATION. 

The  Sun  Check  Writer 

315  BROADWAY  :  NEW  YORK 


Send  4  cents  in  Stamps 

to  cover  cost  of  wrapping  and 
mailing  and  we  will  send  you 

FREE  OF  COST  A  FAC¬ 
SIMILE  COPY  OF  LINCOLN’S  GETTYSBURG 
SPEECH — Lincoln’s  famous  speech  reproduced  in 
his  own  hand- writing.  We  are  making  this  offer  in 
order  to  send  you  through  the  mail  full  particulars 
of  the  most  wonderful  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR  ever  written. 

This  offer  is  made  to  responsible  men  and  women  only. 

CIVIL  WAR  SOCIETY 

30  IRVING  PLACE,  HEW  VORK 


YOU  can  keep  nearly  every¬ 
thing  in  home,  office  or  store 
always  perfectly  oiled,  “clean 
as  a  whistle,”  polished  bright  as 
new  and  as  free  from  rust  and 
tarnish  as  the  day  it  was  bought. 

Try  “3-in-One"  for  sewing 
machines,  clocks,  cameras,  type¬ 
writers,  furniture,  bathroom  fix¬ 
tures,  electric  fans,  lawnmowers, 
guns,  fishing  rods  and  reels,  etc. 

Three  sizes — 10c.  25c  and  50c. 
Sold  at  all  good  stores.  Library 
Slip  with  every  bottle. 

XT' _ Write  for  generous  sample 

r  ree  and  Dictionary-FREE  ! 


3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 

36  Broadway,  New  York 


lichen  Berlin  Goes  A -Shopping' 

(Continued  from  Page  314.) 


The  present  Kaiser  on  coming  to  the 
throne  was  quick  to  recognize  that  the  job 
of  kingship,  like  that  of  college  president, 
had  undergone  a  sad  but  great  change — it 
had  been  commercialized.  To  maintain  and 
perpetuate  the  Empire,  born  at  Versailles 
in  1870,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  of 
it  a  prosperous  people.  And  a  prosperous 
nation  it  could  only  become  by  being  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  commercial  one — its  agricul¬ 
tural  possibilities  being  very  limited. 

So  William  II  must  have  reasoned,  for  he 
became,  and  is  yet,  the  most  successful 
“drummer”  on  the  entire  earth.  Hakon  of 
Norway,  less  voluble,  is  a  good  second.  To 
see  its  emperor  reaching  out  for  new  busi¬ 
ness,  even  though  that  happens  to  be  a 
Moroccan  port,  is  inspiring  to  the  nation. 
William  is  the  pace  setter  for  Germany  in 
something  besides  up-turned  moustachios. 
Germany  must  grow  commercially  or  sink 
into  the  position  of  a  second  or  third  rate 
power.  Worse  than  that — if  she  does  not 
continue  growing — she  faces  the  danger  of 
again  becoming  a  federation  of  independent 
and  jealous  states. 

I  said  this  and  more  to  a  Berlin  mer¬ 
chant  prince  one  afternoon  while  at  lunch¬ 
eon  in  a  Friedrich  Strasse  cafe. 

“True,”  he  replied,  “very  true.  For  us 
to  stand  still  is  fatal — so  we  are  not 
standing  still.  Every  German  is  edu¬ 
cated,  not  only  while  he  is  in  school,  but 
even  in  the  years  during  which  he  is  learn¬ 
ing  his  trade  or  profession.  We  have  the 
‘Continuative  School  System’  under  the 
charge  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce.  It 
is  a  compulsory  system,  enforced  against 
employers  as  well.  Then  beyond  them 
are  the  technical  schools.  Do  you  know 
that  there  are  several  states  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire  without  even  one  illiterate 
person?  Then  we  must  not  undervalue 
the  drill  the  young  man  gets  in  the  army. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  real  service 
our  huge  armament  does  the  nation — 
training  its  youth  to  have  pluck — and  to 
obey.” 

One  bright  summer  afternoon  while 
watching  the  maneuvers  on  Tempelhofer 
Field,  I  quoted  the  merchant  prince  to 
my  friend,  the  department  manager  from 
Wertheim’s. 

•  “Yes,”  he  replied,  “but  he  did  not  tell 
you  how  we  keep  alive  the  fires  lighted  in 
youth.  We  drill  our  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
women  every  week — yes,  every  day.  We 
give  them  text-books  to  study,  mathe¬ 
matics,  drawing,  geometry  and  German. 
You  have'  noticed  how  easy  it  is  for  the 
foreigner  who  has  a  little  idea  of  Ger¬ 


man  to  understand  our  Berlin  clerks — 
simply  because  our  employes  have  been 
taught  their  mother  tongue  properly. 
Then  we  teach  history,  through  this  same 
course  of  reading;  also  English.  When 
the  sign  ‘English  Spoken  Here’  appears  in 
front  of  a  store  in  Germany  it  means  just 
what  it  says  and  is  not  as  in  Paris,  what 
you  call  a  mere  ‘bluff.’  Yes,  we  drill  our 
sales  people  continually  in  salesmanship — 
but  we  have  a  big  conception  of  that  word 
— no  twelve  weeks  course  with  a  fine  di¬ 
ploma  at  the  end.” 

“Then  your  salesmanship  differs  from 
that  of  other  European  countries,  how?” 
I  asked. 

“In  England  l^hey  produce  sales  through 
fear  of  dismissal  in  case  of  failure,  or  by 
a  system  of  fines.  In  France  they  have  a 
glittering  bait  of  co-operation  dangling  be¬ 
fore  their  employes — and  a  basic  salary 
so  small  that  it  does  not  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  With  the  Parisian  clerk  it 
is  a  case  of  sell  or  starve.  We  on  the 
contrary  create  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
through  giving  our  employes  a  foundation 
of  education  to  stand  on.  They  love  their 
work.” 

One  day  I  wanted  to  buy  a  book  on  Ger¬ 
many  written  from  the  English  viewpoint. 

“We  have  it,”  replied  the  saleswoman, 
and  brought  me  a  pamphlet  that  by  its  very 
title  promised  to  fill  my  want.  In  a  few 
words  she  outlined  the  contents  of  the  book 
so  dearly  that  I  wondered  why  she  was 
not  filling  the  position  of  critic — there  were 
a  few  who  could  well  be  spared  in  place 
of  her. 

“How  long  has  it  been  out?”  I  asked. 

“It  came  this  forenoon.” 

“How  then  did  you  get  such  a  clear  idea 
of  its  contents.” 

“Why,  I  took  a  copy  to  lunch  with  me, 
and  looked  it  over.” 

Yet  when  I  mentioned  the  incident  to 
her  superior,  later,  he  only  expressed  sur¬ 
prise  that  I  had  considered  it  as  noteworthy. 

The  exterior  of  Wertheim’s  would  not 
prepare  one  to  expect  within  its  walls  the 
best  arranged  stock  of  goods  in  Europe — 
yet  that  it  has.  The  interior  has  none  of 
the  garishness  of  the  Parisian  stores,  nor 
the  appearance  of  needlessly  expended 
wealth  characteristic  of  Selfridge’s  in 
London.  Yet  one  can  spend  days  in  Wert¬ 
heim’s  and  enjoy  them — that  is  in  the  last 
analysis,  what  every  store  seeks  to  accom¬ 
plish — and  Wertheim’s  has  succeeded  to 
an  amazing  degree. 

The  first  floor  is  given  up  to  dress  goods 
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and  notions  as  is  the  custom  in  America. 
The  aisles  are  wide  and  kept  clear  of  tem¬ 
porary  counters.  Plain  figures  are  the  rule 
— nor  could  I  find  a  single  case  of  devia¬ 
tion  from  them.  On  the  same  floor  is  the 
Bank,  no  small  department  in  Wertheim’s. 
The  second  floor,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
was  given  up  to  ready-made  gowns  and 
corsets. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  such  prodigality 
shown  in  the  free  exhibits  of  ready-made 
gowns  as  in  Chicago.  East  and  west  as 
one  travels  from  Lake  Michigan  the  ex¬ 
hibits  grow  less  in  number  and  quantity — 
New  York  is  quite  niggardly  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  London  more  so,  while  in  Paris  a 
show  window  on  the  Grande  Boulevard  or 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  displaying  more  than  one 
gown — and  that  with  neither  chic  nor  style 
— serving  really  as  a  wooden  Indian  to 
point  a  certain  line  of  business — would 
justify  its  owner’s  financial  standing  being 
looked  into.  So  in  Berlin,  not  only  at 
Wertheim’s,  but  at  Kaufhaus  des  Westens 
and  at  Tietz’s,  the  European  traveler  is 
surprised  to  note  very  extensive  displays 
of  gowns. 

Almost  the  entire  third  floor  at  Wert¬ 
heim’s  is  given  up  to  curtain  and  house¬ 
hold  goods.  Here  the  American  of  the 
sterner  sex  has  his  interest  held,  unflag- 
gingly,  for  many  hours.  Nowhere  else, 
even  in  America,  is  there  a  display  equal  to 
that  third  floor  of  Wertheim’s.  Through 
it  one  is  free  to  wander  at  will.  No  sales 
person  is  allowed  to  solicit  business.  Prices 
are  distinctly  marked  and  the  goods  can 
be  given  a  leisurely  inspection. 

The  fourth  floor  houses  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  photograph  gallery,  along  the 
Leipziger  Strasse  side.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  given  up  to  the  great  restaurant 
where  several  thousand  eat  daily.  There 
one  can  lunch  at  a  table  with  deterrent 
waiters  to  anticipate  the  unspoken  want, 
or,  as  most  prefer,  because  of  the  lower 
schedule  of  prices,  on  the  cafetiera  plan. 
In  either  case  the  prices  are  very  low — 
that  being  the  policy  of  the  establishment. 

“We  make  money  by  not  holding  up  the 
people  in  our  cafe — they  become  customers 
in  our  store.  By  higher  prices  we  could 
easily  make  our  cafe  the  resort  of  the 
wealthier  class — but  that  would  be  a  calam¬ 
ity  to  us,”  said  a  manager. 

We  counted  forty-three  kinds  of  sand¬ 
wiches  on  the  Wertheim  menu  card.  Then 
there  were  as  many  kinds  of  cold  meats, 
pastries  without  number,  and  drinks  of  all 
sorts  from  the  small  beer  to  the  English¬ 
man’s  whiskey  and  soda. 

The  stores  are  open  from  eight  to  eight 
and  on  Saturdays  to  ten  in  the  evening,  so 


it  is  possible  to  get  all  three  meals  demand¬ 
ed  by  the  well-regulated  American  stomach, 
as  well  as  the  “kalter  aufschmitt”  which 
the  German  works  in  at  hourly  intervals. 


|  N  ACCOUNTING  for  the  great  strides 
made  by  Germany  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  credit  must  be  given  in  no  small  part, 
to  the  long  hours  of  work  given  not  only  by 
laborers  and  clerks  but  by  the  employers 
themselves.  In  sections  of  Berlin  as  well 
as  in  the  cities  of  Hamburg,  Cologne  and 
Frankfort,  stores  are  open  for  a  couple  of 
hours  after  church  on  Sundays.  Whether 
the  generation  now  coming  into  active  life 
will  consent  to  such  continual  grind,  is  a 
question  upon  the  answer  to  which,  much 
of  moment  to  the  Fatherland  depends. 

While  especial  mention  has  been  made 
of  Wertheim’s  Leipziger  Platz  store,  be¬ 
cause  it  exemplifies  in  its  working,  the  spirit 
of  German  business  methods — one  must 
not  overlook  the  smaller  establishments  of 
the  Kaiser’s  capital.  The  beautiful  Kauf¬ 
haus  des  Westens  in  exclusive  Wittenberg 
Platz  is  worthy  of  more  than  a  cursory 
visit.  Architecturally  it  is,  possibly,  the 
most  attractive  store  structure  in  Europe. 
There  is  also  Herr  Tietz’s  in  Leipziger 
Strasse;  N.  Israel’s  east  of  the  Royal  Pal¬ 
ace  and  Wertheim’s  other  store  in  North 
Berlin.  In  all  of  these  emporiums  mer¬ 
chandising  is  carried  on  scientifically ;  sales¬ 
manship  is  persevering  but  not  annoying 
to  customers.  Stocks  are  attractively  dis¬ 
played  ;  if  any  demonstration  is  necessary  of 
new  commodities,  the  sales  person  makes  it 
intelligently,  leaving  with  the  customer  the 
impression  that  he  or  she  has  a  real  inter¬ 
est  in  the  goods  on  sale  and  has  more  than 
a  passing  knowledge  of  them. 

Madame,  wife  of  the  proprietor,  so  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  management  of  many  French 
shops,  does  not  have  her  counterpart  in 
the  German  Frau.  Though,  if  rumors  be 
trusted,  the  German  wife  has  no  small  part 
in  advising  her  husband  in  his  business  af¬ 
fairs,  for  what  other  reason  can  the  Ger¬ 
man  merchant  have  for  carrying  home  with 
him  a  huge  portolio  of  business  papers 
every  evening? 

But  little  can  be  said  of  Berlin’s  window 
displays  or  newspaper  advertising;  these 
are  yet  in  their  infancy,  bound,  however, 
to  show  marked  improvement  in  that  near 
future  which  has  so  much  of  promise  in  it 
for  Berlin  as  the  commercial  capital  of 
Germany  as  well  as  its  political  capital  and 
metropolis.  The  foundations  have  been 
laid  massive  and  deep,  on  them  can  be 
reared  a  business  prosperity  for  the  city 
of  Berlin,  making  her  the  envy  of  other 
European  capitals. 


HEN  you  need  duplicate 
copies  of  letters,  an¬ 
nouncements,  price  lists, 
office  forms,  etc.,  one  inexperi¬ 
enced  office  boy  with  an  Under¬ 
wood  Revolving  Duplicator,  can 
equal  in  quantity  and  quality, 
the  daily  output  of  a  score  of 
expert  typists.  The 


UNDERWOOD 


Revolving  Duplicator 

will  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  weeks. 
If  you  now  give  this  work  out  to 
a  printer,  you  can  save  half  the 
expense — much  valuable  time 
and  have  your  work  when  you 
want  it.  The  chief  usefulness 
of  this  wonderful  little  machine 
in  the  average  office,  is  its  great 
convenience  when  only  five  or 
six  copies  are  wanted  in  a  hurry. 
The  Underwood  Revolving  Dup¬ 
licator  is  always  ready. 

It  is  neat,  clean,  compact  and  prac¬ 
tically  noiseless — will  not  get  out  of 
order.  It  does  just  as  good  work  as 
the  big,  noisy,  complicated  power 
machines  at  half  the  cost. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Under¬ 
wood  Duplicator  is  sold  absolutely  without 
restriction,  leaving  the  customer  free  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  supplies  wherever  he  can  buy  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Write  now  for  full  information — Booklet  on  request 

UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  CO., 

(Incorporated) 

Dept.  K,  Underwood  Building 
New  York  City 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities. 
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Cost  Experts  S Systematizes 
Accountants  Auditors 
Commercial  Law  Experts 
and  Business  Organizers 

Did  you  ever  want  the  services  of  an 
expert  accountant  in  a  hurry? 

Did  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  your 
finger  tip  on  a  man  who  could  organ¬ 
ize  your  factory? 

Did  you  ever  wish  you  could  secure 
a  man  to  install  a  perfect  cost  system  ? 

Did  you  ever  want  a  speedy  and  ac¬ 
curate  audit  of  your  books? 

Did  you  often  wish  that  you  had  a 
man  who  knew  practical  business  law 
to  the  letter? 

These  wants  and  desires  occur  in 
every  business  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  alone  that  we  conduct  the 
International  Accountants’  Service 
Department. 

We  can  at  all  times  place  you  in  im¬ 
mediate  touch  with  expert  cost 
men,  accountants,  auditors,  system¬ 
atizes,  business  organizers  and  com¬ 
mercial  law  men. 

They  will  be  in  your  immediate  vicinity 
and  are  trained  in  the  most  thorough  man¬ 
ner  to  render  you  the  most  efficient  service 
possible. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  and  we  will 
send  our  recommendations  FREE  OF 
CHARGE. 

It  is  our  business  to  help  your  business. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANTS’  SOCIETY, 


DETROIT,  MICH. 


Business  Cartoons 


— From  the  Oregonian  (Portland). 
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— Printers’  Cost  Bulletin. 


CO  YOUR  SHOPPING  EARLY.— Kansas  City  Star 


“WAR  IS  HELL.” — May  in  Detroit  Times. 
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I  Publish 

House-Organs  and  Write 
Letters  that  Bring 
BUSINESS 

AM)  I  CAN  PROVE  IT 

I  have  manufacturers  who  have  been  with  me  for 
10  years  and  you  may  rest  assured  if  I  did  not 
make  them  money  and  save  them  money  they 
would  not  stick.  Write  me  today.  It  costs 
you  nothing  if  I  do  not  convince  you. 

WILLIAM  L.  BROWNELL 

205-206  Majestic  Bldg.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Important  to  those 
who  expect  to  build 


WHEN  PLANNING  TO  BUILD, 
get  the  ideas  of  leading  architects,  re¬ 
garding  best  design,  proper  interior 
arrangement  and  most  appropriate 
furnishings.  This  will  aid  in  deciding 
about  your  own  plans,  when  you  con¬ 
sult  your  architect,  and  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  several  hundred  designs 
beautifully  illustrated  in  six  numbers 
of  the 

Arrljhrrtwral  Smirii 

The  National  Magazine  for  Architects,  Owners  and  Builders, 

with  the  largest  professional  circulation  in  the  field. 

In  the  advertising  pages  of  these  six  num¬ 
bers  are  also  illustrated  and  described  nu¬ 
merous  building  specialties  that  add  much  to 
the  comfort,  convenience  and  value  of  the 
modern  home,  without  materially  increasing 
initial  cost;  this  information  may  mean  saving 
of  many  dollars  to  you. 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  have  a  limited  supply  of  these  sets  of  six  numbers, 
invaluable  to  those  who  expect  to  build  or  make  alter¬ 
ations.  Although  regular  price  is  $1.50,  we  make  you  a 
spfial  offer  of  $1.00  for  the  six.  while  the  sets  last,  if 
you  mention  Business.  They  will  soon  be  sold.  Order 
to-day,  to-morrow  may  be  too  late. 


This  $1.00  Should  Save  You  Hundreds 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  RECORD 
284  Metropolitan  Annex  New  York 

Enclosed  is  $1.00.  Mail  six  numbers  (including  the 
October  COUNTRY  HOUSE  NUMBER),  according 
to  special  offer  in  Business. 


Name 


Address 
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QuicKly 

Safely 

Neatly 


The  Sure  Shot  Binder 


is  the  newest  way  to  fasten  paper 
or  cloth  and  is  also  the  best  way. 
It  is  the  only  sure  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  your  paper  safe  and  secure. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many 
standard  machines  in  the  Acme 
line  we  have  in  stock.  We  will 
make  a  machine  or  staple  for 
every  specific  use. 

Write  us  full  information  stat¬ 
ing  your  needs  now. 


ACME  STAPLING  MACHINE  Co., Ltd. 
112  NORTH  NINTH  5T.  CAMDEN  N.d. 


YOUR  KEYS  CAN’T  TALK 

But  this  German  Silver  Key  Check 
will  tell  your  name  and  address  in 
case  of  loss.  Price  25  Cents  and 
Fancy  Imported 
Steel  Key  Ring 

included. 

.%  for  #1.00 
PEASE,  Die  Maker 
Dept.  A 

Winchester,  N.  H. 


IF  I  WERE  A 
YOUNG  MAN 


—Says  LUTHER  BURBANK 


The  Greatest  Living  Horticulturist 


“I’d  devote  my  life  to  the  Pecan 
Nut,  knowing  as  I  do  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Pecan  Industry.” 


It  is  rare  that  an  opportunity  of  saving  and  invest¬ 
ing  money  where  it  will  yield  such  large  returns 
with  absolute  safety  of  principal  is  given  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  today. 

We  Assume  All 
Risk 

If  you  want  an  income  when  you  lose  your  earning 
capacity,  or  are  thinking  of  taking  out  more  Life 
Insurance  or  are  planning  any  investment.  Write 
today  for 

“Fortunes  in  Pecans  ” 

and  expert  opinions  on  the  profits  in  this  industry 

St.  Andrews  Bay  Nursery 
&  Orchard  Company 

111  BROADWAY  ::  ::  NEW  YORK 


The  CLEARING  HOUSE 


A  Department  of  Business  Ideas ,  Information  and 
Discussion  as  Presented  in  Other  M agazines 


The 

Cam  paign 
Against 
Fraud 


HP  HE  progressive  character  of  the  war¬ 
fare  against  fraudulent  promoters  leads 
us  to  the  belief  that  real  reform  is  at  hand, 
says  John  Grant  Dater,  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Munsey  publications. 

The  movement,  as  is 
well  known,  originated 
with  a  few  newspapers 
and  magazines.  The 
stock  swindlers  laughed 
at  first,  believing  that  it 
would  soon  wear  itself 
out.  Some  bankers,  also,  were  disposed  to 
treat  the  matter  lightly.  They  deemed  it 
a  waste  of  space,  and  beneath  the  dignity 
of  established  publications,  to  mention  a 
riffraff  of  mines,  oil  companies,  and  con¬ 
cerns  exploiting  absurd  patented  devices 
and  unusual  schemes.  Who,  they  asked, 
bought  such  shares  but  simpletons,  who  de¬ 
served  to  be  swindled  for  their  gullibility? 

But  the  writers  of  these  early  exposures 
were  not  to  be  bullied,  bribed,  or  ridiculed 
out  of  their  work.  As  they  progressed,  the 
evil  unfolded  itself,  and  they  learned  more 
of  its  magnitude  and  of  its  wickedness. 
The  crying  need  for  corrective  and  punitive 
measures  became  even  more  apparent. 

They  pointed  out  that  aside  from  the 
cruelty  of  permitting  widows,  orphans,  and 
feeble  old  men  to  be  robbed  of  their  slender 
savings,  the  annual  loss  to  constructive  in¬ 
vestment  was  fully  one  hundred  million 
dollars.  They  made  it  clear  that  this  was 
too  large  a  sum  to  go  to  waste.  They  also 
made  it  uncomfortably  apparent  that  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  which  printed 
fraudulent  announcements  was  particeps 
criminis  in  the  swindling  of  its  readers. 

That  the  campaign  has  awakened  the 
public  conscience  and  is  bearing  fruit,  no 
one  can  doubt.  This  is  evidenced,  for  one 
thing,  by  the  voluntary  exclusion  of  fraud¬ 
ulent  and  misleading  advertisements  by 
many  papers  which  once  accepted  them,  and 
by  organized  movements  for  “clean  copy” 
by  advertisers  everywhere. 

It  is  also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nine 
States  have  now  placed  a  “prospectus  law” 
on  their  statute-books,  making  false  repre¬ 
sentations  to  effect  stock  sales  a  misde¬ 
meanor  ;  and  by  the  fact  that  at  least  two 
others  have  a  “blue  sky”  law,  compelling 
salesmen  to  register  and  explain  their  prop¬ 
osition  before  they  can  sell  stock 


One  plank  in  the  platform  of  a  political 
party  also  deals  with  the  evil  of  stock 
swindling,  and  the  matter  is  of  such  great 
importance  that  we  reproduce  it: 

“The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
swindled  out  of  many  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  through  worthless  investments. 
These  plain  people,  the  wage-earners  and 
the  men  and  women  with  small  savings, 
have  no  way  of  knowing  the  merit  of  con¬ 
cerns  sending  out  highly  colored  prospec¬ 
tuses  of  stock  for  sale;  prospectuses  that 
make  big  returns  seem  certain  and  fortunes 
easily  within  grasp.  We  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  protect  its  peo¬ 
ple  from  this  kind  of  piracy.  We  therefore 
demand  wise,  carefully  thought  out  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  give  us  such  governmental 
supervision  over  this  matter  as  will  furnish 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  this  much 
needed  protection,  and  we  pledge  ourselves 
thereto.” 

Our  readers  may  or  may  not  indorse 
every  tenet  of  faith  of  this  particular 
party ;  but  the  determination  of  a  militant 
political  organization  to  make  a  national 
issue  out  of  fraudulent  company-promotion 
marks  an  important  development  in  the 
campaign  against  stock  and  bond  swindlers, 
and  one  that  is  worthy  of  universal  indorse¬ 
ment. 

'T''HE  so-called  “six-power  group”  has 
been  spoken  of  as  an  international  com¬ 
bination  of  great  banks  which  has  in  some 
mysterious  way  acquired  a  monopoly  of 
Chinese  state  loans.  This  group  has  been 
represented,  according  to 
Current  Literature,  as 
taking  advantage  of  the 
new-born  Chinese  Re¬ 
public  to  “put  on  the 
screws”  in  its  banking 
operations.  This  is  but 
the  Pekin  version,  says  the  London  Tele¬ 
graph,  but  the  picture  thus  painted  is  dis¬ 
torted  and  fanciful.  British  and  German 
financial  interests  began  years  ago  to  act 
together  in  Pekin.  This  policy  of  co¬ 
operation  was  so  wise  that  the  financiers 
begged  to  be  included  within  its  scope.  The 
combination  put  an  end  to  bribery  of  man¬ 
darins.  “The  most  peculiar  presents  had 
been  made  to  high  mandarins — human  ones 
occasionally.”  If  financial  co-operation  had! 


The 

Chinese 

Financial 

Question 


December,  1912 
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merely  removed  abuses  of  that  sort  it  must 
have  proved  a  blessing.  It  had  the  further 
merit  of  uniting  the  six  powers  responsible 
for  the  stability  of  Chinese  finance  during 
the  upheavals  of  the  past  decade. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  work  of  forestry  in 
this  country  during  the  past  year 
shows  that  in  many  directions  there  has 
been  substantial  progress  and  positive 
achievements,  says  U.  S.  Forester  Henry  S. 

Graves  in  the  St.  Louis 
The  Present  Lumberman.  On  the 

Situation  other  hand>  the  con" 
tinued  organized  attacks 

°  on  the  National  Forest 

F ores  try  system,  and  the  efforts  to 
break  it  down  or  cripple 
it,  present  a  situation  of  real  danger 
which  the  country  should  realize  and  vigor¬ 
ously  meet.  We  have  before  us  a  task  of 
constructive  activity  in  practical  work,  ex¬ 
tending  and  building  on  foundations  already 
laid ;  we  have  also  the  task  of  preventing 
a  destructive  attack  upon  National  forestry. 
Those  who  are  aiming  to  destroy  the  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  system  are  not  the  settlers 
and  others  who  use  the  forest,  but  rather 
men  who  seek  for  their  own  advantage 
special  privileges  to  which  they  are  not 
entitled,  and  who  wish  to  acquire  for  little 
or  nothing  valuable  resources  for  specula¬ 
tion  and  personal  gain. 

During  the  past  few  years  public  inter¬ 
est  in  forestry  has  been  rapidly  changing 
from  a  mere  inquiry  in  regard  to  its  pur¬ 
pose  to  a  vigorous  demand  for  practical  re¬ 
sults.  This  more  intelligent  public  sentiment 
is  now  finding  its  expression  in  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  better  forest 
laws,  greater  State  appropriation  for  fire 
control,  and  increasing  interest  in  forest 
protection  by  private  timberland  owners.  It 
often  happens  that  public  attention  is  caught 
only  by  the  most  striking  new  departures 
and  developments,  such  a  change  in  public 
policy  or  important  legislation,  while  but 
little  is  known  of  the  steady  advance  in 
applied  forestry.  The  past  year  has  been 
signalized  not  so  much  by  new  undertak¬ 
ings  as  by  marked  accomplishment  in  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  work  previously 
inaugurated. 

The  most  conspicuous  advance  has  been 
in  organized  fire  protection.  The  disastrous 
year  of  1910  taught  many  lessons.  While 
that  disaster  could  not  have  been  avoided 
in  the  absence  of  better  transportation  and 
communication  facilities  and  without  a  larg¬ 
er  patrol  force  than  the  Forest  Service 
could  put  into  the  field,  it  nevertheless 
showed  how,  even  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions.  the  work  of  protection  could  be  made 
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Handling  Department  Correspondence . November  290 

Handling  Petty  Cash  Items . August  94 

Handling  Telephone  Calls . October  216 

Handy  Tag  for  Important  Letters . November  291 

Handy  Wallet  for  Filing  Securities . August  94 

How  a  Testing  Machine  Improves  Output . October  211 

How  One  Road  Tests  Its  Engineers . July  29 

How  to  Fold  Blueprints  . December  341 

How  to  Handle  the  Employe  Who  Dissipates . September  156 

How  to  Lessen  Work  in  Returning  Checks . August  96 

How  to  Check  Issues  Against  Orders . August  85 

How  to  Sort  Waste  . October  209 

How  to  Store  Printed  Matter . August  93 

How  to  Work  the  “Odd  Man”  in  the  Shop . •• . September  149 

Infallible  Stock  Record . September  154 

Insuring  Accurate  Labor  Costs . October  208 

Insuring  the  Receipt  of  Orders . September  148 

Japanning  Made  Continuous . September  146 

Keeping  Customers  Inside  Credit  Limits . November  286 

Keeping  Tab  on  Work  in  Hand . July  39 

Keeping  the  “Traveling  Account”  Straight . August  95 

Keeping  Track  of  Branch  Office  Sales . July  40 

Labor  Saving  Discount  Register . November  288 

Losing  to  Win . November  291 

Making  the  Caller  Feel  at  Ease . July  40 

Motor  Drive  Savings . . . December  341 

Numbering  and  Listing  Machinery . October  210 

“Odd  Time”  Work  for  the  Errand  Boy . December  339 

One  Charging  Car  or  Eight  Wheelbarrows . December  340 

One  Way  to  Avoid  the  “Rush”  Hour . September  156 

Plan  That  Is  Better  Than  Blanketing . July  39 

Preventing  Lost  Correspondence . July  41 

Profiting  by  Experience  in  Quoting  Prices . October  216 

Pulling  Customers  Into  the  Store . October  215 

Recording  Details  of  Machine  Orders . July  32 

Report  That  Works  Wonders . August  83 

Requesting  a  Change  of  Rate . July  28 

Saving  the  Waste  in  a  Store . July  42 

Screens  That  Protect  Workmen . December  338 

Signalling  for  Raw  Material. . August  86 

Simplifying  Discount  Deductions .  September  155 

Starting  the  Day  Clear . October  215 

Stenographic  Helps  . November  292 

Taking  Care  of  the  Blueprints  in  the  Shop . July  28 

Testing  Valve  Efficiency . August  83 

Trade  Marks  in  Business  Correspondence . October  217 

Unloading  Pig  Iron  Magnets . December  339 

Valuable  Customer  Notification  Postal . November  289 

What  to  Do  With  Overtime  Labor  Charges . July  30 

When  to  Requisition  Small  Parts . August  85 

Where  to  Place  the  Book  Department . August  93 


more  effective.  Full  use  was  made  of  the 
experience  gained  in  that  year,  and  during 
the  past  two  seasons  the  loss  by  fire  has 
been  kept  down  to  a  comparatively  small 
amount  through  the  efficient  system  now  in 
force. 

The  feature  of  State  forestry  which 
stands  out  most  strongly  is  that  a  number 
of  States  have  gone  beyond  merely  passing 
forest  laws,  and  have  begun  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  to  achieve  practical  re¬ 
sults.  At  last  it  is  beginning  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  prevention  of  fire  is  the 
fundamental  necessity,  and  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  an  organized 
public  service.  In  order  to  make  laws  ef¬ 
fective  there  must  be  adequate  machinery 
to  carry  them  out.  The  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fire  protection  is  preparation.  A 
forest  region  must  be  watched  for  fires, 
both  to  prevent  their  being  started  and  to 
reach  quickly  and  put  out  such  as  from  one 
cause  or  another  may  get  under  way.  The 
new  State  legislation  recognizes  this  need, 
and  already  there  has  been  inaugurated  a 
measure  of  watchfulness  in  the  season  of 
greatest  danger,  through  patrol  or  lookouts 
under  State  direction. 

In  some  States  timberland  owners  have 
participated  very  actively  in  bringing  about 
State  forestry,  as  for  example,  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Minnesota,  and  some  of 
the  far  Northwest  States.  In  other  instances 
the  timberland  owners  have  been  indifferent 
and  in  some  instances  proper  State  forestry 
has  failed  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
very  men  who  should  be  foremost  in  pro¬ 
moting  proper  legislation.  We  need  in  each 
State  not  so  much  advice  from  the  outside 
as  a  few  patriotic  citizens  in  whom  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  confidence  and  who  will  devote  time 
and  real  effort  to  this  public  work.  If  the 
men  can  be  found  to  do  this  preliminary 
work  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  securing 
competent  assistance  from  other  States  and 
from  the  National  Government. 

J  N  order  to  protect  iron  objects  from 
rust,  it  is  customery  to  coat  them  with 
zinc  either  electrolytically  or  by  plunging 
them  in  a  bath  of  melted  zinc  after  care¬ 
ful  cleansing.  The  disadvantage  of  these 
methods  is  that  a  real 
fusion  of  the  two  metals 
is  not  obtained.  As  a 
result  the  zinc  coating  is 
likely  to  be  attacked  by 
the  atmosphere. 

This  may  be  avoided 
by  a  recently  patented  process  which  con¬ 
sists  in  so  preparing  the  iron  that  the  zinc 
gets  into  its  pores.  After  steeping  in  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  the  iron  is  placed  in  a  solution 
of  mercury  chloride  and  then  heated,  result- 
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ing  in  decomposition  of  the  mercury  chlo¬ 
ride  and  precipitation  of  metallic  mercury, 
which  forms  an  amalgam  with  the  iron  on 
the  surface.  The  iron  is  then  plunged  into 
a  zinc  bath  heated  to  500  degs.,  where  it 
remains  three  minutes. 

Iron  galvanized  by  this  process  shows 
unusually  strong  adhesion  of  coating  to 
metal.  Microscopic  investigation  shows 
that  the  zinc  penetrates  into  the  pores  of 
the  iron,  and  in  case  a  portion  of  the  coat¬ 
ing  is  worn  or  broken  off,  iron  does  not 
rust  owing  to  the  presence  of  sufficient  zinc 
in  the  pores. — Railway  and  Loco.  Engineer. 

CLERGYMAN  in  one  city  and  a 
mayor  in  another  attracted  an  astonish¬ 
ing  amount  of  attention  some  months  ago 
by  opening  markets  and  selling  food  prod¬ 
ucts  at  less  than  the  retail  store  prices,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Reviezv 
of  Reviews.  Mayor 
Shank,  of  Indianapolis, 
and  the  Rev.  Madison 
C.  Peters,  of  New  York, 
both  declare  that  the 
middleman,  that  is,  the 
retailer,  as  much  as  any  of  the  other 
agencies  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  food 
products,  is  the  party  responsible  for  high 
prices.  Mayor  Shank  sold  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  poultry  at  far  lower  prices  than  the 
scale  prevailing  elsewhere  in  his  city.  The 
reverend  gentleman  in  New  York  sold  po¬ 
tatoes  at  several  cents  a  pound  below  pre¬ 
vailing  prices. 

These  extra-vocational  activities  of  mayor 
and  clergyman,  petty  as  they  were,  are 
nevertheless  incidents  in  a  mighty  train  of 
events  connected  with  the  protest  against 
high  living  costs. 

Railroads  and  steamship  lines  are  being 
blamed  for  affording  inadequate  terminal 
facilities.  The  express  companies  come  in 
for  their  share  of  censure,  and  the  Parcel 
Post  is  expected  to  lower  living  costs.  Fruit 
growers  of  the  Northwest  have  formed  sell¬ 
ing  agencies  to  wipe  out  the  middleman. 
In  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Chi¬ 
cago  federated  marketing  clubs  of  consum¬ 
ers  have  been  organized.  Consumers’  co¬ 
operative  buying  societies  are  springing  up 
everywhere,  in  the  army  and  navy,  and 
among  postal  clerks.  Village  improvement 
societies  are  studying  the  question.  Then 
there  are  those  who  think  the  lack  of  roads 
in  the  country  districts  is  mainly  responsi¬ 
ble.  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  explana¬ 
tions  and  proffered  remedies.  The  air  is 
surcharged  with  bitterness  against  the  Mid¬ 
dleman.  The  one  fact  which  men  have 
firmly  fixed  in  their  minds  is  this:  Of  the 
sum  which  consumers  of  this  country  pay 


Cutting  Out 
the  Mid¬ 
dleman’s 
Profits 


Fire  in  the  waste-basket  gaining  headway.  Valuable 
documents  inside  the  desk.  No  panic;  not  even  a  mo¬ 
mentary  fear  on  the  part  of  the  desk  holder ! 

The  Desk  is  a  U.  S.  Steel  Roll  Top — absolutely  and 
incontestably  fire-proof.  Even  the  excessive  heat  cannot 
penetrate  to  the  detriment  of  the  papers. 


U.  S.  Steel 


Greatest  Premium  of  the  Day 

Give  your  customers  these  GENUINE  RUBBER 
TIRE  FOBS  and  you  will  clinch  their  loyalty  for  1913. 
This  wonderful  little  fob  is  the  greatest  boon  to  busi¬ 
ness  yet  discovered.  Let  us  figure  with  you  how  to 
use  it  to  bring  you  a  rich  rew  ard  of  orders  for  next  year. 
Our  experience  is  yours  for  the  asking.  We  know  how- 
others  have  increased  their  business  -and  we  w  ill  glad¬ 
ly  show  you  how'  you  can  boost  your  business  in  the 
same  way.  Write  today  for  free  particulars,  quantity 
discounts,  etc.  AGENTS  WANTED— Write  at  once 
for  territory  and  complete  catalog  of  our  novelties. 

THE  OAKLAND  ADVERTISING  COMPANY 
Dept.  C  Akron,  Ohio 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw  ? 

That’s  all  we  want  to  know 

Now  we  will  not  give  you  any  grand  prize — or 
a  lot  of  free  stuff  if  you  answer  this  ad.  Nor 
do  we  claim  to  make  you  rich  i  n  a  week. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  tal¬ 
ent  with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can 
make  monev,  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with 
6c.  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of  cartoons  and 
sample  lesson  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

THE  W.  L.  EVANS  SCHOOL  OF  CARTOONING 
406  Ball  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


YOUR  LETTERHEAD 

•  ■  '• 

IS  IT  TO  BE  ONE  CARRYING  IN  ITS  APPEARANCE  THE  CHARACTER 
OF  THE  HOUSE  IT  REPRESENTS? 

Look  up  your  chief  competitors’  headings  and  note  their 
character. 

Outward  appearance  goes  a  long  way  toward  influencing 
an  order. 

CONFIDENCE  IS  YOUR  AIM. 

An  order  placed  with  us  for  Die  Embossed  or  Litho¬ 
graphed  Letterheads  means  that  we  are  to  please  you  with  the 
design  before  preparing  plates. 

.  We  will  make  it  convey  a  truthful  impression  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  your  house,  and  importance  of  your  line. 

Let  us  send  samples  showing  the  quality  produced  and 
quote  on  your  order. 

THE  GUGLER  LITHOGRAPHIC  CO., 

93  OGDEN  AVENUE 

MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 
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g  U  S  I  NI  ESS 


3,000,000 
Envelopes  Sealed 
at  Record  Speed 

Read  what  the  concern  who 
did  it  says: 


The  Morrow-Ulrich-Maxwell  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


October  4,  1912 


THE  MULTI-LETTER  CO. 
725-726  Caxton  Bldg. 
Cleveland 


Gentlemen: — Just  a  year  ago  this  month  we  purchased  a  “Maxwell”  Envelope  Sealer  from  you.  For 
my  information  I  have  just  compiled  a  little  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  envelopes  that  have  been 
sealed  on  this  machine  during  the  time  that  we  have  had  it. 

I  was  astonished  to  find  that  over  3,000,000  envelopes  have  passed  between  the  rolls  of  your 
machine  in  the  twelve  months  it  has  been  in  our  office. 

When  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  these  3,000,000  envelopes  represent  a  conglom¬ 
erate  whole,  containing  practically  every  kind  of  envelope  used,  and  the  further  fact  that  no  repairs 
have  been  necessary,  it  certainly  speaks  well  for  your  Sealing  Machine. 

I  am  glad  to  give  you  these  facts,  because  I  believe  thoroughly  in  the  gospel  of  “Boost,”  and 
your  machine  certainly  is  entitled  to  a  very  big  “Boost.”  Very  truly  yours, 

'THE  MULTI-LETTER  CO. 


Maxwell  Envelope  Sealer — Motor-Driven — Price,  $75.00 

Seals  practically  any  kind  of  an  envelope  without  making  adjustments:  long,  short,  thick,  thin,  outlook  or  penny- 
saver — speed:  4,000  to  6,000  per  hour.  Has  double  sealing  rolls,  automatic  moistening  device,  motor  of  proven  dur- 
bility.  No  water  touches  rubber  rolls — rolls  have  steel  cores — warping  or  rotting  of  rolls  is  impossible — the  “Maxwell” 
should  last  a  life-time.  Send  for  literature,  ask  us  to  show  you  how  a  charge-off-cost  of  25c  per  week  pays  for  the  “Max¬ 
well.”  “No  mail  too  large,  few  too  small  to  make  the  “Maxwell”  a  paying  investment.”  Address 


THE  MORROW-ULRICH-MAXWELL  CO.,  312  Century  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Specialty  Men  and  Dealers — Our  proposition  is  a  money-maker  for  live  men — Write  us. 


GOLDMAN’S 


Handiest,  Fastest,  Cheapest 
Portable,  Durable,  Reliable 
COMPUTING  MACHINE 

FOR  DESK  USE! 

Adds,  Subtracts,  Multiplies,  Divides,  Carries 
Automatically,  Resets  Instantly. 

Time  Saving!  Brain  Resting,  Self  Checking. 

ARITHSTYLE  COMPANY,  Suite  6, 


Conveniently  brought  to  work, 
held  in  hand,  moved  over  page, 
fixed  to  desk  or  carried  in  pocket 

Size,  5  in.  x  in.  x  1  in.  Weight, 
36  ounces.  Capacity  6  to  12  columns 
Request  Instructive  Booklet 
Attractive  Agents’  Proposition 

118  East  28th  Street,  New  York 


Read  the  advertisement  of 

The  International  Accountants’  Manual  on342ge 


l/iAHiunuij 


ON  CREDIT 


20%  DOWN  10%  PER  MONTH 

Why  wait  for  your  Diamond  until  you  have  saved 
the  price?  Pay  for  it  by  the  Lyon  Method.  Lyon  s 
Diamonds  are  guaranteed  perfect  blue--white.  A 
written  guarantee  accompanies  each  Diamond. 

All  goods  sent  prepaid  for  inspection.  10%  dis¬ 
count  for  cash.  Send  now  for  catalog  No.  52. 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO.,  Est.  1843  71-73  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


for  agricultural  products  less  than  one-half 
goes  to  the  farmer. 

But  what  does  this  bewildering  medley 
of  fact  and  fancy,  protests  hysterical  and 
protests  well  considered,  passing  incident 
and  significant  tendency,  all  go  to  prove,  if 
it  proves  anything?  There  are  11,000  gro¬ 
cers  in  New  York  City  and  the  State  Food 
Investigating  Commission  says  that  high 
operating  costs  make  their  elimination  in¬ 
evitable.  Of  the  33^3  per  cent,  which  this 
class  of  stores  adds  to  the  wholesale  price, 
less  than  5  per  cent,  is  profit. 

Distribution  must  be  paid  for  and  as 
civilization  grows  more  complex  the  cost 
of  getting  an  article  to  the  consumer  in 
the  shape  he  wants  it  is  proportionately 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  article  itself. 
It  is  possible  by  some  artificial  or  mechan¬ 
ical  change  of  plan  to  do  away  with  the 
shipper,  the  commission  merchant,  the  job¬ 
ber  and  the  retailer,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
do  away  zmth  the  services  they  perform. 
We  can  eliminate  the  Middleman,  but  it 
has  been  well  said  that  if  we  do  so  there 
will  be  sore  hands,  aching  backs,  and  tired 
heads  after  he  is  gone. 

For  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries,  supplied  as  they  are  by  the  Mid¬ 
dleman,  the  consumer  must  pay.  “It  is 
about  time  for  him  to  stop  playing  the  part 
of  a  man  with  a  grievance,”  says  Mr. 
Holmes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
“Nearly  all  the  grievances  that  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  at  all  can  be  corrected  by  himself. 
He  can  buy  with  greater  economy  through 
co-operative  efforts,  and  by  paying  cash, 
and  also  with  greater  economy  in  forms, 
preparations,  and  varieties  of  things.”  If 
consumers  are  willing  to  go  to  market  in¬ 
stead  of  expecting  the  market  to  come  to 
them,  if  they  are  willing  to  carry  the  pur¬ 
chases  home,  and  even  wrap  and  tie  the 
bundles  themselves,  then  they  may  fairly 
claim  the  profit  which  now  goes  to  the  Mid¬ 
dleman. 


rv  UT  of  the  eighteen  million  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  produced  in  1907,  the  rail¬ 
roads  bought  more  than  one-half ;  and  out 
of  every  four  thousand  feet  of  lumber  cut, 
the  railroads  consume  one-fourth.  Apart 
from  their  own  pay 
rolls,  the  railroads  sup¬ 
port  indirectly  another 
industrial  army  of  more 
than  one  million  and  a 
half,  drawing  in  wages 
almost  $840,000,000. 
The  next  largest  industry,  that  of  lumber, 
employs  695,000  men  and  pays  them  three 
hundred  million  dollars  in  wages,  says  B.  F. 
Yoakum,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 


The  Rail¬ 
roads  “High 
Cost  of 
Living ” 
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On  January  1st 

Commence  to  use  an 

‘‘Ever  Ready  Calendar” 

It  is  a  Combined 


Calendar,  Tickler,  Memo  Pad 


365  sheets  to  a  pad,  a  sheet  for 
each  day;  on  each  sheet  is  the 
day,  the  month  and  the  year. 
At  the  left  of  the  date  is  a 
calendar  of  the  past  month,  on 
the  right  a  calendar  of  the  com¬ 
ing  month.  It  is  handsomely 
bound  with  genuine  leather  top 
and  imitation  bottom.  Size  of 
sheet  5x8.  If  your  dealer  can¬ 
not  supply  you,  send  $1.00  and 
we  will  send  you  a  calendar  post¬ 
paid.  Write  for  prices  on  quan¬ 
tities. 

Clark  Loose-Leaf  Mfg.  Co. 

221  FultonJSt.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WOULD  YOU 

Show  this  wholly  visible 
typewriter  to  your  friends 
and  let  them  see  wherein  it 
excells  any  $100  Type¬ 
writer  made,  if  we  would 
send  one  to  you  F ree  of  One 
Cent  of  Cost  for  you  to 
keep  forever  as  your  own  ? 
Then  on  a  postal  card,  or 

in  a  letter  to  us,  simply 
say:  Mail  particulars. 


EMERSON  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Box  336  Woodstock,  III. 


SHORTHANDS 

[J  In  18  Easy  Lessons!  Positively  guaranteed.  System  taught  by 
us  adopted  by  public  schools  in  Boston,  Denver,  Buffalo, Omaha,  Seattle 
and  more  than  2000  other  cities.  America's  most  popular  shorthand  be¬ 
cause  easy  to  learn,  read  and  write.  Complete  stenographic  courses  by 
mail.  Typewriters  furnished.  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Write  now  for 
free  book  on  big  salaries  and  opportunities.  Positions  everywhere. 
CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  OF  COMMERCE,  Boxl02B,  Chicago,  Ill. 


tors  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Rail¬ 
road,  in  The  World’s  Work. 

The  prosperity  or  the  reverse  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  means  the  prosperity  or  depression  of 
the  whole  country.  80  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  all  material  bought  by  the  railroads  goes 
to  labor.  The  advance  of  the  cost  of  doing 
business  in  this  giant  industry,  Mr.  Yoakum 
declares,  may  become  a  menace  for  the 
future  of  the  whole  country. 

“We  find  it  the  main  issue  in  every  wage 
conference  between  officers  and  men.  We 
find  it  the  basis  of  every  strike,  every  spasm 
of  discontent.  We  meet  it  year  by  year  in 
our  coal  mines.  We  struggle  with  it  every 
time  we  have  to  pass  on  bids  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  new  cars,  new  engines,  or  new 
supplies.  We  tackle  it  again  whenever  we 
come  to  figure  on  building  a  new  line  to 
meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  people 
in  undeveloped  sections,  awaiting  transpor¬ 
tation  that  development  may  go  forward. 
It  hits  us  hard  again  in  our  tax  bills  and  our 
payments  in  personal  damage  suits. 

“We  come  face  to  face  with  it  in  our 
dealings  with  the  bankers  and  investors 
of  the  world.  The  era  of  easy  money  for 
railroad  building,  railroad  improvements, 
railroad  expansion,  has  temporarily  passed 
away.  Today  we  pay  five  and  one-half  dol¬ 
lars  in  interest  for  the  same  supply  of  cap¬ 
ital  that,  in  other  days  on  equal  security, 
cost  us  only  four  and  one-half  dollars.  When 
we  consider  that  the  railroad  business,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  must  always  be  a  tre 
mendous  borrower  of  capital,  the  import¬ 
ance  and  the  imminence  of  this  question  of 
the  cost  of  capital  becomes  apparent.” 

Q  NE  of  the  most  ingenious  and  yet  high¬ 
ly  efficient  plans  ever  devised  for  col¬ 
lecting  money  on  an  installment  proposition 
says  The  Efficiency  Magazine,  has  recently 
come  to  a  successful  conclusion  in  a  book¬ 
selling  proposition. 

Instead  of  a  d  o  p  t  ing 
the  old  means  of  enter¬ 
ing  an  order  for  a  set 
of  books  and  then  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  laborious  task 
of  collecting  the  install¬ 
ments,  this  concern  offered  an  additional 
five  per  cent  discount  to  such  purchasers  as 
sent  with  their  order  a  set  of  post-dated 
checks,  dated  one  month  apart  and  covering 
the  entire  period  of  payment.  These  checks 
were  then  filed  in  a  safety  deposit  vault  un¬ 
der  a  classified  date  system,  and  each  day 
the  special  check  clerk  went  to  the  vault, 
took  out  the  checks  due  that  day,  mailed 
to  each  man  a  post-card  form  announcing 
that  the  checks  were  being  banked.  The 
results  were  amazingly  simple,  economical 
and  efficient. 


Post-Dated 
Checks  for 
Installm  ent 
Payments 


MEMINDEX 

The  Personal  Card  Index  System 


J  Automatically  shows  what  to  do  and 
fwhen  to  do  it.  Increases  efficiency  be¬ 
cause  it  plans  your  work,  days  and 
'  months  ahead.  Relieves  the  mind  of  de¬ 
rails  by  doing  the  greater  part  of  your  think¬ 
ing  for  you.  Consists  of  a  handy  leather  poc¬ 
ket  case  for  daily  memoranda,  __ 

""and  handsome  desk  cabinet  with  in^ 
dex.  Thousands  of  professional  and  business  A 
men  say  they  could  not  dispense  with  it. 

It’s  time  for  you  to  adopt  the  Memindex. 

Genuine  Morocco  case,  vest  size,  quar¬ 
tered  oak  cabinet  and  cards,  $3.50  ex¬ 
press  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Other 
styles  and  sizes,  $2.00  and  up.  Write  for 
booklet,  and  ask  for  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you. 

WILSON  MEMINDEX  CO.  m 
122  Day  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Stop  Wearing 
Out  the  Steps 

Through  the  help  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  thousands  of  am¬ 
bitious  men  have  stopped  “wearing  out  the 
steps’  ’  thatlead  nowhere,  and  have  secured  bet¬ 
ter  positions,  better  pay,  and  lasting  success. 

This  isn’t  mere  talk — it’s  a  fact.  The  vol¬ 
untary  testimony  of  these  men,  together  with 
their  names  and  addresses,  will  be  sent  you  if 
you  will  mark  the  attached  coupon. 

You  can  get  off  the  worn-out  steps  and  win 
abetterpositionandmore  money,  just  as  sure¬ 
ly  as  these  men  did.  To  learn  how  you  can  do 
it  through  I.  C.  S.  help — in  your  own  home 
and  spare  time — mark  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon  today.  Marking  the  coupon  costs  you 
nothing.  You  assume  no  obligation. 

Mark  the  coupon  now  for  a  bigger  salary. 


!  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  "! 

1  Box  1076  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  howl 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X .  * 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Arehl  tect 

Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Structural  Engineer 
Concrete  Construction 
Meehan.  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Civil  Engineer 
Mine  Superintendent 

Stationary  Engineer 
Plumbing  &  Steam  Fitting 
Gas  Engines 

Automobile  Running 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography  &  Typewriting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lettering  and  Sign  Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial  Illustrating 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  Law 
Teacher 

English  Branches 
Poultry  Farming 
Agriculture  Spanish 

Chemist  French 

Salesman  German 


1  Name- 


I  Present  Occupation 


Street  and  No. 


State. 


I 

j 
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FUFF  f°r  Six  Months 

h  My  New  Magazine 

Investing  for  Profit 

This  wonderful  magazine  is  the  “Investor's  Brain 
Partner ”  and  often  referred  to  as  the  Little 
Schoolmaster  of  the  SCIENCE  OF  INVESTMENT” 

Don’t  invest  a  dollar  anywhere  until  you 
at  least  read  Investing  for  Profit  Magazine 

“Every  investment  he  touches  turns  into  money.”  This  is  a  common 
every  day  expression — no  doubt  you  know  a  few  such  men  among  your 
acquaintances.  These  men  do  not  follow  blind  luck — they  have  mastered 
the  law  of  Financial  Success.  You  may  watch  them  conceive  and  carry 
out  their  financial  plans  successfully — and  you  know  they  are  not  men¬ 
tally  stronger  than  you  are.  But  it  is  the  KNOW  HOW  in  conjunction 
with  brains  that  counts. 

The  education  necessary- to  transform  mind  conceptions  into  visual  realities  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  necessary  to  bring  wealth  to  the  dreamer.  Until  you  learn  the  real  earning  power 
of  your  money— the  difference  between  rental  power  and  earning  power — the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  incorporation — the  science  of  investing — don’t  invest  a  dollar  in  any¬ 
thing  anywhere. 

Investing  for  Profit — A  Liberal  Financial 

Education 

I  claim — and  I  can  prove  it  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt — that  my  magazine  has  not  only  made 
thousands  of  dollars  for  its  readers — but  it  has  SAVED  them  from  losing  many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
unwise  investments.  Until  my  magazine,  Investing  for  Profit,  appeared  the  small  investor  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  ask  for  and  receive  honest,  unbiased,  sound,  logical  advice  and  counsel  in  the 
science  of  investment. 

Think  this  over.  What  are  you  worth  today?  How  much  do  you  expect  to  be  worth  ten  years  from 
now  ?  And  how  are  you  going  to  build  your  fortune  if  you  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  best  advice 
and  counsel  you  can  possibly  get  on  the  subject  of  investing  for  profit?  Just  so  surely  as  there  is  a  law 
of  gravitation,  so  is  there  a  law  of  financial  success.  Without  money  you  can  accomplish  practically 
nothing — so  if  you  have  $5  or  more  per  month  to  invest,  read  my  magazine. 

Why  I  make  this  FREE  OFFER 

It  is  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  give  to  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives  comprehensive  instruction  in  the  science  of  investment 
— the  knowledge  which  bankers  and  financiers  hide  from  the  masses — the  true  in¬ 
wardness  of  the  great  problem  of  scientific  and  profitable  investment — placing  this 
information  before  you  in  facts  and  figures  which  you  can  easily  understand.  The 
rich  man  KNOWS  the  science  of  investment — the  poor  man  unwittingly  permits 
himself  to  lack  this  knowledge.  This  is  the  mission  of  my  magazine — it  is  FREE  to 
you  for  six  months  for  the  asking.  In  requesting  it  you  promise  nothing — obli¬ 
gate  yourself  in  no  way.  I  am  glad  to  send  it  to  you,  for  nearly  everyone  subscribes 
at  the  full  $1.00  price  after  reading  it  FREE  for  six  months.  The  number  of  free 
six  months’  subscriptions  is  limited.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 

H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher,  CHICAGO 


Itiweshnp 
fir  Profit 


Wail  this  now 


H.  L.  BARBER,  Publisher, 

20  C.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago: 

Please  send  me  FREE  for  six  months  Investing 
for  Profit  and  enter  my  name  on  your  list  for 
Free  Financial  Advice. 


Name 


Address 


In  tvriting  to  advertisers. 
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